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When two-wheeler riders demand 
safety and road grip 

they trust India’s No. 1 tyre manufacturer... 



I 


And you thought Modi Continental 
only makes India’s best truck tyres? 


You could hardly help thinking 
that. 

After all Modi Continental’s 
N416 and RL8 truck tyres have 
led the way on India's 
challenging highways for the 
last 14 years - and have set 
standards others are still trying 
to match. 

And the same proven 
technology - backed by the 
world renowned tyre 
manufacturer, Continental 
Gummi Werke, West Germany - 
has gone into making Modi 
Continental No. 1 in two-wheeler 
tyres too. 


What makes ‘Traadsafe*’ a 
sater choice for scootera and 
motorcydea? 

• Special tread pattern and 
superior tread compund 
give better skid resistance, 
high cornering and braking 
efficiency 

• Unique tread design gives 
maximum mileage 

• Nylon construction and 50% 
more casing strength give 
good double impact 
resistance. 

Plus! A nationwide network of 
40 centres to ensure prompt 


No. 1 in tyres-technology, sales, exports 


after sales service. 

Modi Continental two-wheeler 
tyres. Excellence only India’s 
No. 1 tyre manufacturer can 
offer. 
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pendable. While Buta Singh 
as home minister has failed 
to maintain peace and har¬ 
mony in the states, R. K. 
Uhawan has no credentials to 
his name, except the sobri¬ 
quet of ‘Mrs Gandhi’s trusted 
aide’. The two have yet to 
prove that the PM’s faith in 
them was not unwarranted. 

Bhupan Botm, Umthmdpur 
<Blhsr> 

■ Rajiv Gandhi has always 
ended up trusting those who 
the rest of the nation looked 
at with suspicion. While 
newspa^jil^shed reports 
as probably 
h the assas- 
hdira Gandhi, the 



Buta Singh: no credit 

them, secure in the belief 
that his mother’s trusted 
loyalist would also serve him 
in good stead. Buta Singh 
and R. K. Dhawan may not be 
the epitomes of virtue, but 

then, Rajiv must have his 
own reasons for trusting 
them. 

R.H. Cutotf, SS^gurf flTMt 
Brnig^) 




T his refers to your article 
on healthcare {The mer¬ 
chants ofUfe, 9—15 April). 
You have said that neither I 
nor my company (TTK Phar¬ 
ma) "can claim exclusive 
membership of the Honest 
Drug Manufacturers’ Club 
for &e simple reason that if 
you are in ^e business to 
make money, you will try 
your best to do so with 
whatever it takes to do it". 

1 am proud to say that I 
belong to a company which 
may be in the business to 
make money, but certainly 
not by any means. The drug 
formulations maintained at 
TTK Pharma are aimed at 
meeting genuine curative 
needs of the ailing rather 
than merely filling our cof¬ 
fers. 

K.A. Nmwtd nnalh, H M na 
(TmnaNadu) 




Politics now 

M ud-slinging in politics 
has risen to dizzy 
heights (Mister MachiaveUi, 
23-—29 April). In the history 
of politics, there are in¬ 
numerable instances of lead¬ 
ers falling out over issues, 
but there seldom has been 
the kind of petty fogging that 


is now the order of the day. 
However, I disagree with the 
author when he says that 
Arun Nehru is a "legendary" 
figure in politics, simply be¬ 
cause the performances of 
such leaders fall short of the 
requirements to be great 
men, 

Rajiv Gandhi has un¬ 
doubtedly erred in trusting 
Arun Nehru, V, P. Singh and 
Arif Mohammad Khan. Mat¬ 
ters turned for the worse 
when the PM uncere¬ 
moniously dismissed R.K. 
Dhawan, Mrs Gandhi’s 



Arun Nehru: •■•vated 

trusted aide. Now that Dha¬ 
wan is back in favour, 
perhaps the tides of fortune 
will once again swing in Ra¬ 
jiv’s favour. 

ICaff Charsn Barrar/ea, Calcutta 
(WaatBangan 


Income Ikx Act lays down 
that the Act i» ai^caUe to 
the people,.of Ind», and since 
Sikl^ is a paft oi(|}he coun¬ 
try, it foDows naitirally that 
the Act applies to that state 
too. With due respe^j^e'ffii'. 
people of Sikkim, I would say 
that it would be prudenlm 
their part to fall in line ^mh 
citizens in the rest of the 
country. It is for the people 
of India to abide by all laws 
and regulations in order to 
enable the nation to move 
forward. • 

PramK. Manan, Bombay 
(IBaharaahtra) 


In disguise 

A fter reading the article 
(A new image for the 
PM, 28 May—3 June), 1 
have come to the conclusion 
that the Rajiv Gandhi- 
worshipper and V. P. Singh- 
hater, K.K. Tewari, is now a 
columnist in your magazine 
under the pseudonym 
Udayan Sharma. 

Natal Boy, Calcutta (Waat 
BangaU 


Law of the land 

T he article was interesting 
(Our laws, their laws, 
7—13 May). However, I 
failed to understand why the 
people of Sikkim are so re- 
sentftil about laws that are 
being followed l?y the whole 
country. Section 1 of the 


Party first 

Y our report on the race 
for party nomination for 
the Calcutta North West par¬ 
liamentary constituency 
came as a big surprise ( Up 
for grabs, 28 May—3 June). 
The report is likely to create 
the impression that anybody 
and everybody can be an 
aspirant for a seat that is 
perhaps the most prestigious 
in the whole of West Bengal. 
In fact, 1 had sent an appe^ 
to the Prime Minister to 


Shopa dOMd m Oangtok: protMllng ■galnat tax laws 



















stand finm Calcutta cm* 
stituency along with AmethL 
I repeat^ the i»<]ueat 
throui^ Mra Sheila Dbdt be* 
causel^v Gandhi’s Candida 
ture from this Lok Sabha 
seat would help generate a 
new wave of enthusiasm 
among Congress workers in 
West Bengal. As a true Con¬ 
an, my party comes 
my personal ambition, 
ere is no question of 
thy wanting to grab the 
nomination for this seat. 

Nantf OhosA, CafeuMa 


Tha Speaker too! 

B alram Jakhar’s alleged 
involvement in the fod¬ 
der scandal is not just a blow 
to the ruling party but to the 



< Balrwn JaMw: in the dock 

very traditions of Indian 
! democracy and the august 
post of Speaker that he occu¬ 
pies (Jakharin the pack, 

14—20 May). The heat and 
dust generated by the scan¬ 
dal have still to settle, and 
Jakhar would do well to step 
down till the clouds of suspi¬ 
cion have been cleared. 
KaMmnn Cateutta 

(WmtBmmaO 


BoUttHngtho 

army 

W hile talking about the 
IPKF operations in Sri 
Lanka, the author does not 
dearly specify the role 
assigned to this force, nor 
the extent to which it has 
successfully achieved its 
objectives iComingHome, 



The IPKF In 8rt Unka: cemmcndaMc cNert 

14—20 May). Shortly after ftirthe 

the signing of the Indo-Sri army < 
Lankan Accord in July 1987, are he 
the first batches of the IPKF virulei 
were sent to the island with Sri Lai 
the initial objective of assist- on a pi 
ing that country in curbing printe< 

the orgy of violence that was young 
then raging in the northern quotec 

and eastern provinces of the l^en s 
island. Subsequently, the mind i 

IPKF was required to over- This h 
see and ensure fair and ments 

peaceful conduct of the pro- ly oppi 
vincial elections in those Lanka 

areas. These two objectives of one 

of the accord have been In b 

largely achieved. yourr 


Your correspondent also 
asserts, and I quote: ‘it (the 
Indian army) has told the 
policy-makers in Delhi’s 
South Block that it wants 
out. And it is getting its 
way. ” Surely, you must be 
aware of the fact that in a 
democracy, the duly elected 
dvilian government tells the 
army what it must do and not 
vice versa. Yourartide 
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fiuther states; “Scratch an 
army officer and the chances 
are he will turn out to be a 
virulent opponent of India’s 
Sri Lanka policy. ’’ And yet, 
on a preceding page you have 
printed the photograph of a 
young IPKF captain and 
quoted him as saying: “I have 
l^en shot twice...1 don’t 
mind getting a third bullet." 
This Iwdly echoes the senti¬ 
ments of an officer “virulent¬ 
ly opposed’’ to India’s Sri 
Lanka policy, and much less 
of one who “wants out”! 

In both tone and content, 
your report makes dismal 
reading. And it does a grave 
injustice to our soldiers who 
are fighting a deadly war in 
the jungles of Sri Unka. 
These are our countrymen. 
Surely, the very least we can 
do is to praise their efforts, 
extol their courage and 
assure them that we are with 
them—all the way. 

BrtgBghrtlteUt M. 

Chukerbutl, WeKn g lon (Tmnt 
Nadu) 


Y our.coire^pondetit has 
mute a mistake in the 
nameof our vice^esidentin 
Toronto (HTien just ik 
West, 21-«27 May). The 
name should have read 
Deepa Sahzman and not 
Deepak Sidtzmaa Moreov¬ 
er, Mrs Saltmian has the 
production ri^ts on behalf of 
our firm, Sunrise Films Ltd, 
and not Surrie Films. 

$.K, kfa /ita, tuarha ntita Lid, 

Ni ^P add 


Working wondert 

S am Pitroda has proved 
himself to be the undis¬ 
puted leader of telecmn- 
munications in the country 
(The comeback man, 28 
May-—3 June). Inffia will al¬ 
ways remain indebted to Pit- 



Sam Pttroda: tor ttw nwMM 

roda for the 128-line Rural 
Automatic Exchange. Be¬ 
sides, die telecom czar’s 
association with projects like 
the adult literacy program¬ 
me, immunisation drive, and 
the distribution of water and 
electricity in rural areas will 
no doubt work wonders for 
the uplift of the rural masses 
in India. 

J.V.Nam,8ambar 

iMahanuMni 


Chockfacto 

I n his haste to denounce 
Ramakrishna Hegde, 
Udayan Sharma has made a 
factual error in his rolumn 
(Ihgde’s track record, 21— 
27 May). Hegde was never 
defeated in the AssemUy 
poBs, whether in 1972 or 
1978. 

llanianandShama, B a H$ a lor a 

{K a rnatak a) 
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H K LAXMAN/rWf r/W^v*? OF ^VOM 


¥V tiile the poor people are suffering 
because of a total bret^down of law and 
wder in the state, Viswamitra is danc¬ 
ing with Menaka. 

Rajiv Gandhi, Prime Minister, on N. T. 
Rama Rao’s magnum opus Viswamitra 

As long as Rajiv Gandhi remains in 
power, the bloodshed in Punjab will not 
come to an end. The flames will rise 
higher. 

RamJethm.4lani, Janata Da! 

I think it’s a very healthy thing fMa 
pt^tidan to want to be Prime Mfflster. I 
think any pobtician who admits that he is 
a pobtician and denies that he wants to 
be a Prime Minister is a hypocrite. 

SHAitAr>Jo.sHi, Shetkari Sanghatana 
leader 

R^r Buta Singh ta hamro lagi devta 
barabarho (to us Buta Singh is like 
God). 

SuBASM GHisiNGH,'-^,Vl,F/eader 


I f he (Rajiv Gandhi) is so confident of 
winning the Karnataka elections, why 
doesn’t he hold them in time? 

S. R. Bommai, former Karnataka chief 
minister 

I am prepajed to take the matter to the 
streets. Insulting Hindi wiU have far 
more serious repercussions than insult¬ 
ing or chan^g about a dozen Congres- 
s(l) chief ministers. 

Dr Ratnakar Pandey, member of the 
parliamentary committee on Hindi, on 
the decision to cancel the committee 
members ’ trip abroad 

I think the Post is a very fine newspap¬ 
er, hxn very effidently by Mr Vinod 
Mehta and his talented team of journal¬ 
ists. So I felt that instead of any stray 
joumabst picking it up, it was better that 
we did it. 

Pritish Nandy, editor of The lUustrated 
Weekly and publishing director 
of The fUK^lnd^ group, on why he 
bid forTmK&an Post 


f\.s for poor V. P. Singh, Arun Nehru is 
taking him for a piggy ride as he did with 
Rajiv. 

Russy Kakanjia, journalist 

^)f course, 1 am underworked, and I 
am not being fully utibsed. I spend my 
time reading and writing. After all, they 
also serve who stand and wait. 

pRANAB Mukherjee, CoogTess party 
member 

If there’s a traffic violation, for instance, 
they (women) may chaDenge the culprit 
imm^iately, but are less weiy to use 
four- letter words or ill-treat a defaulter. 

VbAY Karan Sjngh, De/hi's poBce com- 
nussioner, on the women police force 

I constantly seek equabty. If the man in 
my life has the power to slap me,then 
even I should be able |o slap him back. 

Farha, Sim star 
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KHUSHWANT SINGH 


The seeker’s path 


Often it is a 
tragedy that 
shakes a person 
out of his compla¬ 
cent take-life-as-it- 
comes attitude to 
ask himself what it 
is all about. Sudha- 
kar Dikshit, author 
of The Republic of PontiMpur, turned to 
religion early in life but largely as a 
publisher of bixiks on Buddhism and the 
works of Jiddu Krislinamurthi. He pros¬ 
pered, opened a bookstore, Chetaiia, 
and a vegetarian restaurant. He had a 
clutch of healthy, gocxl-looking children 
including the ravishing beauty Chhaya, 
wife of the photographer, Jitendra Arya. 
Everything was going well for him till 
I tragedy struck in quick succession. Four' 
i years ago his wife and companion of 50 
I years suddenly died. A year later a 
! 40-year-old son succumbed to a heart 
attack. “1 had known death before, but 
never before did it hurt me so deeply 
and never before has it made me stand 
face to face with the fundamental prob¬ 
lems of being, the enigma of birth and 
death," writes Diksfut. He asked him¬ 
self, "These departed dear ones of mine 
surely existed somewhere before their 
birth; so also they must be existing 
somewhere after their death. But 
where?” 

The result of the four-year-old quest 
is contained in his latest publication, /am 
all: A cosmic vision of man (Chetana). 
The book, he maintains, was unplanned; 
it just happened to get written. "Though 
written by my hand, they (tlie words) 
are not mine." It is the pilgrim’s path 
towards detachment and desirelessness. 
"1 have no desire to perpetuate myself in 
any way, nor do I have any deep 
attachment for anybody or anything...! 
have no ambitions, no regrets, no sor¬ 
rows. 1 am at a stage of life when desire 
ceases to be an imprisoning power and 
one begins to live freely more and more 
at the centre of one’s existence...” 

Dikshit accepts the Hindu view of the 
origin of the cosmos. It is self-created; 
“Even as a spider sends forth 
and withdraws its thread, 
even as plants spring out of the 
earth, 

and hairs grow from the head 
and the body of living man— 
even so does the whole creation 


arise out of the imperishable.” 

(Mandaka Upanishad) 

It is not easy for a sceptic to accept 
such theorisation or for a rationalist to 
throw up his hands because the Rig 
Veda says that the mystery of creation 
transcends all categories of knowledge. 
What are we to make of assertions like 
“Brahman is not the creator but creation 
itself. Brahman is the causeless cause of 
all causes”? Or Pascal’s, "It is a circle 
the centre of which is everywhere and 
the circumference nowhere?” 

We go on to more abstract concepts. 
Time is God. "Kalapurusha is the pri¬ 
mordial incarnation of the Brkhman as 
the manifested cosmos.” There are 
three basicattribulesnecessary for car¬ 
rying out the functions of creation— 
tapas (ardour), rta (order) and satya 
(truth). An agnostic is put out of court 
when told that the mysteo' of the 
existence of Kalapurusha is not an 
empirical fact, but an inner experience.” 
Dikshit believes in astrology as a scien¬ 
ce. His thesis is replete with scientific 
terminology but neither his assump¬ 
tions nor his conclusions appear scien¬ 
tific. 

Soul and atma are not scientific con¬ 
cepts. You may, if you like, dismiss the 
world as maya —illusion. But to state 
categorically that death is not dissolution 
but a stage in an endless continuity is 
lui warranted, 

Dikshit is on stronger ground when he 
treads the much-trodden path towards 
conquest of the self to achieve a viable 
equation with life as it is. Ego is the 
source of craving for worldly things: 
“The mind that accumulates, whether 
knowledge, money or experience is not 
living,” said Krishnamurthi. What then is 
living? Apparently total detachment, tot¬ 
al desirelessness, total imperviousness 
towards the ups and downs of life. 


D4kshitluis"iio 
amWtfofitp no regrots, 
no sorrows’*. Ho 
roitiarks, am al a 
stags of Ufa whon 
desirs esasss to bo an 
bnprteonfng powor** 


triumphs and failures, joys and sorrows, 
is the prescribed goal. Then you become 
godlike and indeed aeWeve godhood. To 
wit Adi Sankaracharya: 

“1 am neither mind, nor intellect, nor 
ego, 

I am neither ears, nor nose, nor 
eyes, 

I am neither space, nor earth, nor 
fire, nor air, 

I am He. 1 am He.” 

Dikshit recommends meditation, pra- 
nayam (breath control), satsang (asso¬ 
ciation with saintly persons) and samta 
(equanimity). Tliese help to create de- 
sirelessnes, egolessness and the spirit 
of renunciation. The author has evident¬ 
ly achieved these aims and now leads a 
wholly fulfilled life. In his own words he 
says: 

"I am at a stage of life when desire 
ceases to be an imprisoning power 
and one begins to live freely, more 
and more at the centre of one’s 
existence, than at the circumference; 
when one begins to care less about 
what may happen to oneself and 
increasinglythinks and feels and acts 
for causes beyond one's ordinary 
reach. At this stage one often has the 
feeling of becoming a cosmic being, 
even though the earthly individuality 
continues as one’s physical entity. It 
is a stage when at certain moments 
human consciousness seems to be¬ 
come one with the universal con¬ 
sciousness.” 

/ am all is a compendium of the Hindu 
philosophic view of life and its purpose. 
There is nothing startlingly new in what 
Dikshit says but what he says is ! 
lucidly ana oeautitully said with apt 
quotations from the sacred texts. Equal¬ 
ly readable is M. V. Kamath's foreword. 
He has a very pertinent quote from 
Wiliam Butler Yeats entitled. What 
Then? 

“All his happier dreams came true 
A small old house, wife, daughter, 
son. 

Grounds where plum and cabbage 
grew 

Poets and wits about him drew. 
What then? sang Plato’s ghost, 
“What then?” 

One may well ask Dikshn, conceded 
that wealth, fame, power are ephemer¬ 
al, what does peace of mind give you 
besides peace of mind. What then? a 
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Givii^ peace a chance 

Prosperity returns to the hills as political parties join hands to restore 

Darjeeling to its former glory 


T he tourists are back in Dar¬ 
jeeling. The roadside vendors 
are doing brisk business. Bar¬ 
gain-hunters and memento- 
collectors are thronging the 
shops once again. ‘Peace’ and ’develop¬ 
ment’ are the new buzz-words in this 
West Bengal town, which till recently 
was at the centre of the agitation for a 
separate Gorkhaland. Says Subash Ghi- 
singh, the chairman of the Darjeeling Hill 
Cduncil and leader of the Gorl^ Nation¬ 
al Liberation Front (GNLF), “TTie poli¬ 
tics of bargaining and confrontation are 
over; the politics of development and 
reconstruction will begin now.” 

Ghisingh envisages a Rs 260-crore 
package for the development of the 
region, which includes grandiose 
schemes such as the construction of 
highway flyovers and the setting up of a 
satellite tourist township near Ghoom. 
In addition, he feels that greater financial 
resources should be made available to 
the departments of health, water supply, 
education, housing and welfare of the 
Hill Council. 

The GNLF leader’s demands have 
raised a few eyebrows, including that of 
the Prime Minister’s, who remarked 
that the Hill Council’s demands ex¬ 
ceeded that of certain states. But in 
support of his stand, Ghisingh has 
pointed out that the population of Dar¬ 
jeeling (over a million) is larger than that 
of the state of Mizoram, Arunachal 
Pradesh or Nagaland. 

Although the Centre has not been able 
to accept all of Ghisingh’s demands, the 
Planning Commission has already sanc¬ 
tioned Rs 60 crores for the Council in 
the current financial year. ’’Another Rs 5 
crores will be granted if the initial sum is 
utilised properly,” says Tarun Dutta, 
chief secretary of West Bengal. In fact, 
the government has elaborate plans for 
Darjeeling—once the queen of hill sta¬ 
tions. And if implemented, they may 
restore it to its pre-agitation glory. 

'The schemes under consideration are 
ambitious but feasible—^the expansion of 
Bagdogra airport to accommodate air¬ 
buses; a helicopter service between 

K i and Lebong; a SO-lOO-room 
jlel; and the declaration of Hill 
Id as a National Highway. 


To prove he means business, the 
Prime Minister has already initiate an 
action plan. On 13 June, the West 
Bengal planning secretary, Dr Bikram 
Sinha, and the Gorkha Hill Council 
executive, H. Pandey, met B.G. De- 
shmukh, the priiKipai secretary to the 
Prime Minister to iscuss specific mea¬ 
sures for the revival of tourism and the 
supply of adequate drinking water. 

T he various political parties have sunk 
their differences for the moment to 
work together for the development of 


the region. The Prime Minister’s May 
visit to D^eeling was not just a Con¬ 
gress affair; in fact, it was the GNLF 
leaders who played an important role at 
the meeting R^iv Gan^ addressed on 
19 May on the grounds of St Joseph’s 
Schocri. 

Surprisingly, local Congress leaders 
did not seem to mind taking a back seat. 
"We will use every opportunity to make 
the people of the district listen to us, but 
we are in no hurry. Our immediate 
concern is peace and restoration of 
normal conditions,” said Heman Rai, 







general secretary of the Darjeeling unit 
of the Congress. “We have survived the 
long months of turmoil. On the surface, 
things seem fine—the tourists are back, 
the shops are open. But an air of 
uncertainty still prevails. We will make 
every effort to bring back normal contU- 
tions in the district through democratic 
means,” he added. 

This sentiment is shared by the 
CPI(M) unit of the district. Says Ananda 
Pathak, the Marxist MP from Darjeel¬ 
ing, "We share the Hill Council’s con¬ 
cern for rehabilitation and development 
programmes. Unless these programmes 
are implemented, it will be very difficult 
to usher in an era of peace and restore 
normal living conditions. Our first prior¬ 
ity is to bring back those that have fled 
their homes and are still in hiding. 
Unless there is a semblance of normal¬ 
cy, there is no question of elections or 
party politics. Restoration of peace is 
our top priority at the moment.” 

Peace may be the audible refrain, but 


SUBASH 

Ghisingh may have the 
overwhelming 
support of the people, 
but he also has to live 
up to an unrealistic 
level of expectations. 
And he has no magic 
wand to transform the 
shattered economy 
overnight 


it is thoughts of revenge which 
motivate many local politicians. This has 
led to continuing violence in tlie hills. 
There are old scores to be settled; 
intra-party quarrels to be patched up or 
fought till death. On 9 June, thd building 
occupied by the Gorkha Hill Council (the 


West Bengal government Tourist 
Bureau) was ransacked by irate GNLF 
followers. Their wrath was directed at 
K.B. Rai, executive councillor in charge 
of the forest department. Rai's guard 
had assaulted a driver a few days back 
after a road accident, and GNLF activ¬ 
ists who were fiiends of the driver had 
come to take revenge. Rai managed to 
escape their fury by jumping out of a 
first-floor window, but the Council house 
was extensively damaged—windows 
were broken and furniture smashed. 

In Kalimpong, a picturesque hill station 
across the Teesta river, the tension is 
palpable. The area is carved up between 
warring factions of the GNLF and sever¬ 
al self-styled leaders. In the fray are 
C.K. Pradhan (whose status in the 
GNLF hierarchy is currently ambi¬ 
guous), the Chhatra Subba-led Gorkha- 
land Liberation Organisation and several 
opportunistic criminals. Subba, a former 
close associate of Ghisin^, had played a 
m^or role in making the GNLF’s 40-day 





(Clockwise from far 
left) The GNLF 
demanded a separate 
state; but settled for an 
autonomous Hill 
Council; the militants 
laid down arms and 
iolned the 

mainstream; business 
is once again booming 
in Darjeeling 


Kahmpong bandh a success. As a re¬ 
ward, he was made assistant secret^ 
general of the party. But he fell out with 
his mentor, Ghisingh, over the Hill 
Council proposal. Subba refuses to set¬ 
tle for anything less than complete 
autonomy. 

A former school teacher turned nuli- 
tant, C.K. Pradhan, on the other hand, 
continues to be not only a GNLF mem¬ 
ber, but also a councillor of the Darjeel¬ 
ing Hill Council, despite his differences 
with the party leadership. However, he 
was dismiss^ as the president of the 
Kalimpong unit of the party after the Hill 
Council elections in December last year 
for having raised anti-Ghisingh slogans. 
Since then fights between his and other 
GNLF factions have let loose a reign of 
terror in Kalimpong. The town has 
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'The politics of agitation are over” 

GNLF supremo Subash Ghtsingh now opts for “the po{iti(S of reconstruction” 



The demands of the 
ONLF have been met, 
the accord has been 
signed, the people have 
demonstrated them faith 
in the party in the HiU 
Council election'. But 
Council chairman Subash 
Ghisingh's problems are 
far tom over. There are 
too many promises to 
keep, too many lofty ex¬ 
pectations to fulSI, too 
many old scores to be 
settled. The cry for an 
independent Gorkhaland 
has not completely died 
down; the battle for ter¬ 
ritorial supremacy still 
breaks out between opposing party 
factions; workers of the CPKM) and 
the GNLF continue to clash in the tea 
garden unions; 15,000 people await 
rehabilitation; a few thousand are still 
fugitives across the border. Ghisingh 
is, however, going ahead with his 
development plans. Excerpts from an 
interview with the GNLF supremo: 

Sunday: How is the Hill Coun¬ 
cil functioning? 

Subash Ghisingh: We have no 
money. We have a lot of plans that 
we want to implement as soon as 
possible, but we have not received 
any funds as yet. 

What are the areas that you 
wish to concentrate on? How 
long will you take to implement 
the schemes? 


I have given a long list of projects 
to the state government—it can’t be 
discussed in detail now. For instance, 
we want to improve roads, decon- 
gest Darjeeling by providing a new 
tourist centre, develop a tourist com¬ 
plex.. But my first priority is to 
rehabilitate the 15,000 displaced- 

So Ghisingh the agitator has 
become Ghisingh the adminis¬ 
trator? 

No, no, not an administrator, I am 
a developer. The politics of a^tation 
and confrontation are over. Now is 
the time for the politics of recon¬ 
struction. 

What is your relationship with 
the West Bengal chief minister, 
Jyoti Basu? 

1 have no quarrels with him or 


anyone else in the gov¬ 
ernment. I have extended 
my firll cooperation to die 
process of transfer of de¬ 
partments and personnel 
to the Hill Council and I 
expect them to honour 
their commitments. 

The demand for an 
independent statehood 
has been dropped— 
Yes dropped, dropped. 
My dream consisted of 
two things—identity for 
the hill people and 
citizenship. Both these 
issues have been re¬ 
solved successfully. 

What about Chhatra 
Subba? He says he is going ahead 
with the demand for an indepen¬ 
dent state. Other people' are 
bound to join hands with him. 

There are some people who are 
never happy. They are not happy in 
this life, they won’t be happy in their 
next life. As for Subba,he is politically 
insignificant —sarkar ka admi hat. He 
doesn’t undeilstand what political 
aspirations mean. 

Kalimpong is still very tense. 
There is no peace there... 

We have worked out a Rs 50-lakh 
development plan for Kalimpong. 
This is likely to be implemented 
soon. The disturbances created are 
artificial... if we had full control, we 
could stop everything within a week. 


practically no tourists, the shops shut at 
6 pm and locals are afraid to venture out 
after dark. Ghisingh himself has not 
visited the town after the Council elec¬ 
tions. "We have a Rs 50-crore develop¬ 
ment plan for Kalimpong,” he says to 
smoothen ruffled feathers. But peace in 
Kalimpong is still a distant dream. 

N ot that Ghisingh’s problems else¬ 
where are over. Ghisingh may have 
overwhelming support of the people, as 
the poll results demonstrated, but he 
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also has to live up to an unrealistic level 
of expectations. But he has no magic 
wand to transform the shattered eco¬ 
nomy of the hill region overnight. The 
transition from agitational politics to the 
path of peace and development through 
democratic electoral processes is not an 
easy one. Hotheads like Subba who will 
not settle for anything less than com¬ 
plete autonomy make the transition even 
more difficult. Then, there are the 
dissidents within the GNLF. 

Given these difficulties, will Ghisingh 
be able to bring back peace and prosper¬ 
ity to the hills? Much will depend on two 
factors—the GNLF supremo’s ability to 
carry liis colleagues with him and the 

Hie office of the Oerieeling Hill 
Council: ambitious plane 
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success of the Centre and the state to 
create a climate of cooperation and 
confidence. 

Says Tarun Dutta, "According to the 
clauses of the accord, we have transfer¬ 
red several departments, including per¬ 
sonnel, to the Hill Council. We are very i 
keen that a planned rehabilitation prog¬ 
ramme is implemented as soon as possi¬ 
ble. I'hings can only be called normal 
when people can come back to their own 
homes without fear or anxiety.” The 
state administration’s priorities are 
clear, says Dutta—to "implement the 
accord and extend all cooperation to the 
HiU Council”, b is now up to Ghisingh 
and his foUowers to rejuvenate the 
economy of the hills and restore tran¬ 
quillity to the strife-tom district. 

OdbjMil SMw/Oar/MMiw 
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Punjab terrorists strike at New Delhi 
railway station 


I t was all over in a matter of 
seconds. In the morning of 12 
June, unsuspecting passengers 
had queued up before the booking 
counter for the superfast Shatabdi 
Express at the crowded New Delhi 
railway station. Suddenly, a blinding 
flash of light followed by a loud explosion 
ripped through as cries of pain and 
anguish rent the air. Such was the 
impact of the explosion that a body flew 
up and hit the high ceiling. After a year’s 
respite, the Punjab terrorists had again 
penetrated the capital’s security net and 
struck. 

Pawan Tulsi, who was standing on the 
first floor aisle overlooking the main 
reservation hall where the bomb ex¬ 
ploded, was momentarily dumbfounded 
by the commotion but regained his 
composure and found that he too had 
been hit by a splinter. People were 
running all around and many lay in a pool 
of blood. According to him, most of 
those who were killed or injured were 
standing within a radius of 30 feet from 


the site of the explosion. Nine people 
succumbed to their injuries and at least 
50 others were undergoing treatment. 

Three-year-old Sarwari had come 
with her parents from Pakistan and was 
on her way to Calcutta to visit her 


Though the Babbar 
Khalsa is believed to 
have'flianned and 
carried out the 
explosion, the police 
are yet to come up 
with hard evidence to 
implicate this terrorist 
outfit 


relatives, fhe family had arrived at the 
Old Delhi railway station that morning 
and reached New Delhi a few hours later 
to c.itch a tram to Calcutta. “But fate 
intervened and Sarwan was killed by the 
blast,” moaned Saeeda Begum, the 
gricf-stntken mother. Sahib Singh, a 
labourer from Bihar, was strolling on the 
fateful platform when he was hit by the 
powerful blast. 

More than the tragedy, what has 
shocked the people is the ease with 
which the operation was carried out. 
'I'he blame obviously fell on the Delhi 
Police. But, argued V.N. Singh, addi¬ 
tional commissioner of police (CID), 
“every day. more than two lakh people 
stream in and out of New Delhi station. ] 
Is It humanly possible to know which 
item belongs to whom and which one of 
the luggage is potentially dangerous? It 
is easy to say that the police were lax 
but can anyone tell me what can be 
done?” Singh, who was earlier posted m 
Chandigarh and is familiar with the 
terrorists' modus operandi, confessed 
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T he slaying of three bus passen¬ 
gers by terrorists on 6 June near 
Amritsar would have pass^ off as 
I another case of cold-blooded killing in 
troubled Punjab, had it not been for 
the rare grit of two Sikh youths— 

! Avtar and Rajwant Singh—who chal¬ 
lenged the militants and fell to a burst 
j i of gunfire while trying to save their 
I Hindu co-passengers. Both in their 
' i twenties they did not, however, die in 
vain: by putting up a daring resist- 
i anco, they succeeded in saving the 
lives of six passengers who were at 
I the mercy of a truculant gang. 

There was no hint of the impend¬ 
ing catastrophe when the bus left 
Amritsar at 1.15 pm, recalls Dalbir 
; Singh, Avatar’s cousin. But an hour 
later two men boarded the vehicle 
I when it stopped at a petrol pump 

: and joined three men, who were 

I travelling from Amritsar and were 
seated on the bonnet beside the 
driver. No sooner liad the bus pulled 
out of the petrol pump and began 
speeding along the Amritsar- 
Pathankot highway, than the men 
opened their bags and pulled out 
' three AK-47 rifles and two revol¬ 
vers, and forced the driver at gun- 
jxiint to divert the bus to a deserted 
: ! link road, near Talwandi 
village. 

It was at once clear that terrorists 
had taken over. Avtar Singh sprang 
from liis seat by the window and 
blocked the terrorists’ path, while 
two of the Hindu passengers jumped 
out of the running vehicle and man- 
j aged to escape. At this, the terror- 
^ I ists ordered the driver to stop the 
I bus and asked all Muslim passengers. 

I if there were any, to identify them- 
1 selves. But when no one responded, 

• ! they ordered the Hindus to get 
' i down. 

I "I was made to stand second in a 
' I row of seven passengers, facing two 
rifle-toting boys,” recalls Joginder 
Pal. who was bodily lifted from his 
, ; seat by the terrorists and thrown out 
of the bus. “Just when we went down 
touching their feet, begging for our 
j lives, we heard someone shout inside 
i the bus, Enada ki kasur hai? (what 
I ! enme have they committed)." It was 
; I Kajwant Singh pleading with the ter- 
j j ronsts not to kill innocent people, 

I I while Avtar grappled with one of 
i them, other passengers later con- 
I firmed. 

! Realising that time was running 
! out. the terrorists opened fire at 


Challenging 
the terrorists 

In (I (luring nci. l\\’(> Sikh 
V(>ii/li.\ fdll to exlii’inisis' 
hnih’is while Iryhii^ lo 
save the lives of Hindu 
pnsse/iyers 


Rajwant and Avtar and got out of the 
bus, leaving the two young Sikhs 
lying in a pool of blood. But before 
they fled, they emptied their guns on 
the seven passengers standing out¬ 
side. 'fhe mayhem over, the bus, 
with all the injured men. sped back to 
Guru Tegh Bahadur Hospital in 
Amritsar, where Avtar and Rajwant 
were declared ‘brought dead,’ while 
the other seven were admitted and 
operated upon. One of them, howev¬ 
er, died three days later. 

Joginder Pal, who is recovering 
steadily after seven bullets were 
removed from his body, says he 
owes his life to the two Sikh youths. 


Avtar’s cousin, Dalbir Sin^, tpW 
Sunday at his native village, Hakim- 
pur, about 6 km from the Indo- 
Pakistani border, that Avtar was an 
amritdhari Sikh (one who has tasted 
the holy nectar and who is supposed 
to be following the path shown by the 
gurus). “I wish I could tefl themthat,” 
he said, "but I dared not. I knew they 
would kill me if 1 opened my mouth. ” 

The people view the incident as a 
testimony to the age-old bond ex¬ 
isting between the Sikhs and the 
Hindus in Punjab, while the adminis¬ 
tration interprets it as an indication of 
their success in trying to isolate the 
terrorists from the mainstream. 
“Such incidents are a part of the 
renewed confidence of the people,” 
says DIG, CRPF, S.S. Virk. He 
adds: “We are also getting more 
information about the activities and 
hideouts of the terrorists." And 
Sarabjit Singh, deputy commissioner * 
of Amritsar, feels that the people are * 
getting disillusioned about the terror¬ 
ists. 

Governor S.S. Ray has presented 
two cheques of Rs 1 lakh each to the 
panchayats of the villages to which 
Avtar and Rajwant belonged, besides 
giving Rs 20,000 each to the be¬ 
reaved families. The two families 
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have deiced to use die iik^ ^ 
the betterment of their 
where they plan to bdid a sdtool Aeul 
a hospital in the memory the two 

youths.. . , 

What is rmnarkaUe tf that 
decided to stand i^i d)| t&ldin: 
despite the fact dik hia^ wniy had 
suffCTed much during die aiw-Sjldt 


^*1 


'f. 


.y-; 


tl^ in' hiovember 1984. the fan^ 

. had tb'roove- to Ptu^h from Dhan* 
had,, in Bihar, after their, hoi|Se 
burnt dowm. Sources cloae’tb die 
say that Si^ant had some 
linka. whh die temRists, dedded 

to sever thma they defied the 
tonctum si^ of . the tercgiie 

■ of 'BM Ihunditfi’-: 


Pohtical observers, however, feel 
that Avtar and Rajwant’s pluckiness 
had little to do with the gweniment’s 
claim that the situation in the state 
was retumiiut to normal. Says Satpal 
Dang, national council member of the 
CPt says that there are dozens of 
examples of SSchs savings Hindus in 
the villages of Punjab. There are, 
indeed, many cases in which, the two 
cmununities have formed joint de¬ 
fence parties and are protecting each 
other. But a senior dvil servant 
perh^is summed up the Avtar- 
Ruwsift phenomenon best when he 
am the people were beginning to 
duHeoge the power of the gun 
hrespective of the success orfailuFe of 
dto co|^ If that were true, it might 
mean the flght at the end of the 
tuuisl in Put^. 


that the police are yet to find a clue. The 
splinters used inside the bomb were 
unusual in the sense that instead of the 
customary iron nails and glass pieces, 
nuts and bolts were used in this case. 
The Delhi Police have sent a team to 
Punjab to check out this interesting 
aspect. "Perhaps this will give us a 
clue,” Singh added. 

A few days later, the police claimed to 
have made a headway and indentified 
Sukhjinder Singh Brar, the squint-eyed, 
self-styled ‘lieutenant general’ of the 
Babbar Khalsa who was killed in an 
operation days after the explosion, as 
the mastermind behind the blast. The ! 
Delhi Police even published a ‘photo 
identity kit’ of the suspect. 

But why did the Punjab terrorists 
strike in Delhi after such a long gap? V. 
N. Singh and many of his colleagues feel 
that the extremists have suddenly 
turned vindictive because of the re¬ 
verses suffered by them at the hands of 
the security forces in Punjab. Most of 
the terrorist groups in the troubled state 
have been wiped out and many of their 
leaders have been shot dead by the 
cops. ’’ITie security forces in Punjab 
have the upper hand and the terrorists 
desperately need to do something to 
show their supporters, both in India and 
abroad, that they are still active. A blast 
in Delhi would attract world attention,” 
Singh said. 

Though the Babbar Khalsa is believed 
to have planned and carried out the 
explosion, the police are yet to come up 
with hard evidence to implicate this 
dreaded terrorist outfit. Singh admitted 
that at this stage the police are seriously 
handicapped by the lack of intelligence 
reports. The people m Punjab are wary 
of confiding in the police because not 
only do they run the risk of being killed, 
they also face the prospect of being 
socially alienated from their community 
as the present situation in Punjab has 
been given a religious colour. "The 
battle against the terrorists should be 
fought by both the pohce and the peo¬ 
ple," Singh asserts. 

Meanwhile, the Delhi administration 
has once again decided to review the 
security of the capital and educate peo¬ 
ple in the moiius qxrandi of the 
terrorists. From now on, apart from the 
passengers, railway porters and sweep¬ 
ers would also be trained to thwart the 
designs of the extremists. Posters 
warning the people would also be put up 
by the police. But will such routine 
measures, which are taken every time 
tragedy strikes, instil a sense of security 
among the capital's masses? 

(•amMiha ChirttwiM/M»ir OaM 
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ON THE LINE 


Tremors of 
1975 



Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi’s style of 
functioning reminds 
us of the dark days 
of the Emergency 


KULDIP NAYAR 


W hat has not changed even 14 years after 
the imposition of Emergency (26 June, 
1975) is the tendency of our rulers to 
subvert institutions in order to serve 
personal and party ends. Those in author¬ 
ity—whatever be their post—have no compunction in 
using power, pressure or whatever else it takes to achieve 
their purpose. 

The decline in standards had begun long ago but during 
and after the Emergency they were 
considered irrelevant, having no ■■■■■ 

meaning in "practical” politics and 
administration. Now there is no dis- Dtiri 

tinction between right and wrong. _ 

The Emergenc> brought in its tmCrgCIl' 

wake a kind of fear psychosis which V.C» Shult 
the nation had not experienced after liawA 1C I 

the British left. And it was this fear nave^l^.l 

which made even the most conscien- TOWafl ha 

tious compromise with the excesses fQ ^mjff q 

committed by the regime. The lifting |***| 

of P'mergency revived the basic free- lltll© Cr0C 

doms that the Constitution has con- teievisior 
ferred, but not the values destroyed. n#hcir hau 
T he licence enjoyed during the 
Emergency had hardened the minds 
of those who exercised it. 

The behaviour of today's rulers, ■■■■■ 

both ministers and officials, reflects 
the same style—and conceit. That certain things are not 
done in a democratic set-up or that certain methods are 
wrong to use is no more relevant. Although almost a 
decade and a half have passed since the Emergency was 
imposed, basically there is very little change. Only the 
actoi s are different: otherwise it is the same old drama of 
deceit and delusion. 

DURING THE Emergency, you had V.C. Shukla; 
now you ha|j|LK.K. Tewari. The former had the weapon of 
censorsWUpow, even without that official sanction, 
'I'ewari h^^en able to snuff out even the little credibility 
that televiji^, radio, and even news agencies enjoy. 
There is nc|* tti say ‘no’ to any order given over the 


During the 
Emergency, you had 
V.C. Shukla; now you 
have K.K. Tewari. 
Tewari has been able 
to snuff out even the 
little credibility that 
television, radio and 
other news agencies 
enjoy 


telephone by anyone in the government’s information 
set-up or the PM’s secretariat. 

No doubt, officially, pressmen have not been asked to 
bend, but Tewari, by bluff and bluster and twisting the 
arms of some hapless newspaper proprietors is making 
sure that he gets a "positive response” ft'om many of 
them. Flow of information, which has never been a fi'eely 
available commodity during Rajiv Gandhi’s regime, has 
been further curbed. 

Briefing has once again been restricted to a select group 
of "comnutted” journalists; foreign secretary S.K. Singh 
has made it the “normal” practice, and other secretaries to 
the Government of India are following suit. The Prime 
Minister steps in only when the situation dertfinds a more 
responsible and direct attack on the Opposition. 

At least K. K. Tewari is frank about this and the press 
knows where he stands. The most sinister are persons 
like Satish Sharma, who, with Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi’s backing, are trying to gag the press and subvert 
other institutions on which the structure of democracy 
rests. They are using the system and even distorting it to 
serve their ends. There is some hope however that when 
they go out of office, much of the harm can be 
undone—Mrs Gandhi’s laws and constitutional amend¬ 
ments were withdrawn when she was thrown out of 
power, and even when she returned in 1980, she did not 
bring them back. But how about their abettors—the 
bureaucrats? 

THE REAL harm to the system and institutions is done 
by the bureaucracy because the bureaucrats are insiders, 
and they know how to twist or go around a rule or 
precedent without affecting the facade. The harm they 
cause is difficult to undo; it is like a cancer affecting the 
whole system. And one must remember that while the 
government may be voted out of 
power the bureaucracy remains. The 
Shah Commission, which was set up 
XL to enquire into the Emergency 

* excesses detailed how the ethical 

you had considerations inherent in public be- 
r now you havlour waned and in many cases 
L were beyond the mental grasp of 

I ewari. many of the public functionaries, 

been able officials surrounding Rajiv Gandhi, 
t even the whether Gopi Arora, M.S. Ahluwa- 
, .. . lia, Suman Dubey, G. Parthasarathy, 

Dlllty that Mani Shankar Aiyar or Ronen Sen. all 
radio and of them are intelligent men; so are 
aeAiicies cabinet secretary T.N. Seshan and 
agencies Jjjg secretary and information 

»y secretary, Murali. But the harm they 

have done to the system so as to 
"build up” or “perpetrate” Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi may have been irreparable. 

True, they and their predecessors, former cabinet 
secretary P.C. Alexander, former defence secretary S.K. 
Bhatnagar and former Intelligence Bureau chief Rajesh- 
war, have been able to cover up cleverly scandals over the 
the Fairfax contract, the Bofors gun deal, the West 
German submarine deal or the scores of deals with Italian 
connections. True, they have woven a fine network of 
misinformation and disinformation which has suppressed 
the truth. 

But is it what they should have tried to achieve? The 
truth will catch up with them the day after, if not 
tomorrow. They may realise then the wrongs they have 
done. D 
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doift need to say 
weVe the best. 
Because our customers do. 



Every working day at Godrej is spent 
in updating technology and trying to 
get better. Today, our modern, 
automated plant, with state-of-the-art 
technology has developed a truly 
international class refrigerator. 

Here’s why; 

■ All new robust compressor and 
international standard 100% 
polyurethane insulation. An 
unbeatable combination which not 
only maintains lowest temperatures 
inside the refrigerator but reduces 
power consumption considerably. 

■ Durable, attractive cabinet in a 
wide range of exclusive colours. 

■ Ingeniously designed interior to 
store more. 

Since people insist on Godrej 
refrigerators, it isn’t surprising that 
we are the fastest growing refrigerator 
manufacturer in the country. 

We don't need to say we’re the best. 
Because people like you do. That’s 
what matters. 


if /b 


REFRIGERATORS 

BEYOND COMPARE 
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NEWSBEAT 


The plots to a foil 


The dereservation of285 plots in Bombay by chief minister Pawar 
and his handing them over to private builders is threatening to blow 
up into a major scandal which may cost him his seat 



Bombay tabloMa and ovanlngara ara fuH of 
speculation about Pawar’s possible 
resignation. Vasant Satheconbwutedtothe 
rumour mill by saybig that Rajiv Gandhi was 
^ diseased wMi Pawar 



is uncertain—and 
subject of much spe- 
ation—is whether' 
rad Pawar will—or 
—continue as the 
chief minister of Maharashtra. But what 
is beyond doubt is that his image has 
taken such a battering lately over the 
issue of dereservation of 285 plots of 
land that were reserved for public utili¬ 
ties in Bombay that it will be almost 
impossible for him to undo the damage. < 
Leading city tabloids and eveningers 
are full of speculation about his possible 
resignation. Pawar has himself fuelled 
such speculation by saying that he was 
going out of town for some time, while 
actu^y locking himself up in his old flat 
on Napean Sea Road where he was said 
to be gleaning through files. Union ener¬ 
gy minister Vasant Sathe, who was in 
the city for a medical check-up, contri¬ 
buted Ws bit to the rumour mill by saying 
that Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi was 
himself displeased with Pawar. But 
Sathe did not make it clear whether the 
Prime Minister was annoyed with Pawar 
for the questionable land deals, in which 
he is said to have collected several 
crores of rupees, or whether it was for 
the latter's stand regarding NABARD 
(National Bank for Agricultural and 
Rural Development) loans toco-opbanks. 

Sources in Delhi say that Pawar was 
offered a berth in the Union cabinet, but 
the chief minister is believed to have 
declined the offer, as he would not like 
to leave the state. In fact, Pawar has 
tried to scoff the rumours about his 
possible resignation as a "matter of 
amusement to me”. 

The immediate cause of Pawar’s trou¬ 
bles was the de reservation of 285 plots 
earmarked for parks, hospitals and other 
public utilities under the Bombay De¬ 
velopment Plan and handing them over 
to p^rivate builders. While the Bombay 
Environmental Action Group (BEAG) 
has challenged the move in court, the 
followers of the former Maharashtra 
chief minister, A.R. Antulay, have 
sought the Governor’s permissto to file 
a criminal prosecution against Pawar. 
Political observers feel that Antulay has 
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an old axe to grind, for he was hounded 
out of office on the charge of having 
misused his office for private gain by the 
state’s powerful sugar lobby. Friends of 
Antulay allege that all chief ministers 
collect money for their party, but that it 
was only Antulay who was singled out 
for punishment. 

Antulay’s efforts to unseat Pawar • are 
too obvious. He has been camping in 
Delhi to conduct an orchestrated cam¬ 
paign against Pawar in the higher eche¬ 
lons of the Congress(l) and has dissident 
leader Shivajirao Patil as his drummer 
boy. A confidant ot Pawar, however, 
descnbes Antulay’s activities as "elec¬ 
tion-year drama”, and adds that “it will 
: get wor.se as election approaches, but 
f Mr Pawar will overcome it”, 
i Indeed, Pawar seems ready to face 
any challenge from the Centre. "Why 
should I feel threatened?” he told Sun¬ 
day. "I am not worried. I have ordered 
an enquiry into the 285 cases under the 
Commission of Enquiry Act, which 
means everything will be out in the 
open. Would 1 do it if I were afraid?” he 
asks. 

Perhaps. But the constitution of the 
enquiry' commission by Pawar has itself 
given rise to suspicion about his motiva¬ 
tion. Even the former chief secretary of 
the stale, J.B. De Souza, who had set 
the ball rolling by exposing the changes 
that had been made in the Bombay De¬ 
velopment Plan, was surprised by the 
move. Pawar and his minister for urban 
I development were looking for a solution 
I to the problem and had approached De 
Souza to mediate between the govem- 
I ment and the BEAG. An agreement had 
almost been reached and it was decided 
that a three-member committee would 
go into the matter, and the BEAG, for 
Its part, decided to withdraw the case it 
had filed in the Bombay High Court. 

But on returning from Delhi recently, 
Pawar announced the setting up of the 
enquiry commission and cut off all dia¬ 
logue with the BEAG. De Souza feels 
that the chief minister changed his mind 
because the three-member committee 
would have given its report within three 
months, wliile the enquiry commission 
would take at least six months to do so. 
This means, the enquiry report will not 
be available before the elections. 

Is Pawar buying time? Opposition 
leaders Chhagan Bhujbal of the Shiv 
Sena and Mrinal Gore of the Janata Dal 
think he is. Political analysts are of the 
opinion that he is buying time to make 
peace with Delhi. They feel that it is 
highly improbable that Rajiv Gandhi was 
unaware of the fact that Pawar was col¬ 
lecting funds. In fact, they allege that 
one of Rajiv’s Doon School friends is also 


involved in the deals. What Delhi is real¬ 
ly in the dark about is the amount of 
money Pawar has actually raised. It was 
Murli Deora, a Congress(I) leader, who 
first raised the issue by telling Ashok 
Padhidri of Saamna, a daily newspaper 
backed by the Shiv Sena, that Pawar had 
collected money to the tune of Rs 2,000 
crores. Rajiv Gandhi is apparently, dis¬ 
turbed at the possibility of Pawar quit¬ 
ting the party, for in that case, he could 
wreak havoc on the Congress(I) by uti¬ 


lising the immense money power that he 
has allegedly garnered. 

Pawar’s detractors have also accused 
him of maintaining links with a number of 
Opposition leaders. Much heat and dust 
was raised when Antulay and dissident 
leader Nasikrao Tirpude claimed that 
Pawar had hobnobbed with Janata lead¬ 
ers Chandra Shekhar, S.R. Bomihai and 
Ramakrishna Hegde and ignored Con¬ 
gressmen during S,M. Joshi's funeral. 

Pawar’s followers, however, vouch¬ 



safe that no money changed hands and 
political observers think it is unlikely that 
Delhi will disturb Pawar till the Lok 
Sabha elections are over. But there is a 
growing disillusionment within the Con- 
gress(l) about his ability to contain the 
Shiv Sena and the Shetkari Sangathana. 
His opponents are trying to impress 
upon the party high command that 
Pawar will prove incapable of leading the 
Congress(I) to victory in Maharashtra as 
he has failed to counter the two forces. 
They also allege that Pawar’s pro-farmer 
decisions such as reducing interest on 
and writing off of loans and the purcliase 
of onions at a loss are all aimed at bol¬ 
stering his own image and embarrassing 
Delhi. Pawar, however, claims that he 
is only following the guidelines laid down 
by the party. But whether the party will 
stand by him has itself become a big 
question. 

Olga Tellis/0Dmb«y 


A.R. Antulay has 
sought the Governor’s 
permission to filea 
criminal prosecution 
against the CM. 
Antuiay’s efforts to 
unseat Pawar are aH 
too obvious: he was 
hounded out of office 
by the sugar lobby on 
a similar charge 
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It’s the Honda in it 
that makes it a Hero. 


Behind the Hero Honda CD 100 is 
Honda’s worldwide motorq^cling 
leadership. Leadership born of the 
highest standards of design and 
engineering excellence. 

The 4*stroke advantage. 

Honda’s technical leadership is 
evident in every aspect of the Hero 
Honda CD lOO’s 4-stroke engine. 

Complete fuel combustion ensures 
ease of maintenance, the phenomenal 
80 kmi/litre* fuel-efficiency, apart from 
the clean, pollution-free exhaust. 

For kilometre after kilometre of 
trouble-free service. 

Our fevoufite performance 
figure, though, is the lakhs of 
happy owners. ^Ilio make file 
Hero Honda CD 100 India’s 
largest-selling bike. 



’At 40 kmph/130 kg. 


Her father wishes she 
Her feivourite pastime is 

PMl Collins 
And her fore 
Gabriels 
are‘no 


.4 f 

\i 




more to sporfs tharr just f^cturesl 



hand, it’s kncfvvn as ‘Jaws! 
Sabatini and she 
friends! 


Steffi Graf. No one gets into her world like 
Sportsworld does. From snapping up her smashes to 
revealing her tastes. From following the returns to 
/aking a look at her life... The new look Sportsworld 
scores over the others. So be It Steffi or Viv, Ben or 
Kapil, Tyson or Shahid, Sportsworld calls the shots 
when it comes to catchy coverage. 

“Get the new look Sportsworld. And join the 
winning team.” 

-MAK Pataudi. Edita 
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SATISH 

SHARMA 


COVER STORY _ 

The other 


Slowlyy ejfortlessly, 
the Captain has 
emerged at the 
centre of New 
Delhi's power 
equations. He is 
now India's second 
most powerful man 
after Rajiv Gandhi 




they sniggered. 
Three years ago, Satish Sharma was 
referred to by tlie press and fellow politi¬ 
cians as, among other things, a ‘chapra- 
si, ‘ADC’, ‘householder’ and ‘butler’. 
Even after Rajiv Gandhi’s former Indian 
Airlines colleague was given an office to 
work out of at the PM’s residence at 7 
Race Course Road in 1986, no one had 
any doubts about what his importance 
stemmed from. Yes, of course, Sharma 
was vested with the sensitive job of 
tending Amethi—the Uttar Pradesh par¬ 
liamentary seat which Rajiv first won in 
1981. But Sharma’s real constituency— 
the sniggers went—was Rajiv Gandhi's 
household. 

It was an unkind \iew, somewhat ex¬ 
aggerated, but not wholly untrue. For 
Sharma spent a good part of his time 
supervising the domestic chores at the 
Race Course Road residence. It was his 
responsibility, for instance, to ensure 
that the Gandhi kitchen was adequately 
stocked with da/or pasta: to see that the 
children, Priyapka and Rahul, were 
;^achi^ ^tliejr private tutors; 
jaiglllll^hicai defects in 

Rajiv’s fleet 

'The forme^^HjVAirlines captain 
undertook all enthusiasm and 
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without any apparent embarrassment. It 
may have given him the kind of access to 
Rajiv and his family that few enjoyed, but 
he was treated as somethniK of an ‘out¬ 
sider’. He was not invited to Rajiv’s 
parties, not taken on the IVirne 
Minister’s holidays, never made part of 
his charmed social circle. Sharma, after 
all, had little in conunon with Rajiv de¬ 
spite the shared Indian Airlines past. 
The Prime Minister’s real friends were 
the old boys from Doon School who later 
went on to Oxford and Cambridge. 

When Rajiv assumed 
office, it was this charmed 
Doon-Oxbridge circle that 
acquired the most political 
power. The taciturn Arun 
Singh, then parliamentary 
secretary, was perhaps 
closest to Rajiv and his de 
facto political aide. As home 
minister, Arun Nehru’s influ- 
. ence extended far beyond 
I' North BkK-'k: he managed the 
" Congress party’s affairs with 
an iron hand and arguably 
also ran the government. 

Some power remained with 
older Congressmen. Union 
minister F. Shiv Shankar, for 
instance, had Rajiv’s ear and 
was consulted on all legal 
matters. And Makhanlal 
Fotedar, who had an office at 
Race Course Road by virtue 
of being Rajiv’s political 
adviser, was a force to con¬ 
tend with. 

Sharma, in contrast, enjoyed little 
political clout. He was dismissed by 
most of Rajiv’s friends as a flunkey, a 
lowly factotum, a man who had found his 
true level in the menial domestic chores 
he performed. 

In a sense, nothing has changed for 
Sharma. He still ensures that the cannell¬ 
oni served at the Gandhi table is just 
right, that the children learn their 
geography and mathematics well and 
defective carburettors are repaired 
swiftly. But in another, everything has. 
Arun Singh retired to a farm at Ranikhet; 
Arun Nehru was unceremoniously 
dumped: Fotedar was shifted to the 


steel and mines ministry and has been 
partially sidelined; and Shiv Shankar 
does not enjoy as much importance as he 
did. 

It would be too much to say that the 
‘butler’ did it, but one consequence of 
the changed power equations has been 
the ascendance of Shanna. 'fhe sniggers 
have ceased. Today, few would dismiss 
Sharma as a mere odd-jobs man with no 
political say. No one is as close to Rajiv 
as Sharma now. No one dares cross his 
path and Congressmen live in fear of 
him. He is arguably the most powerful 
man in the country today after Rajiv. 

T he transition from ‘butler’ to political 
maitre de may have come easily and 
painlessly for Sharma, but power has 
brought with it scandal and controversy. 
For a man who claims to be nothing 
more than a Rajya Sabha MP from 
Madhya Pradesh, whose only job is to 
help Rajiv run Amethi, Sharma—who 


maintains a studiously low profile—has 
been in the news a lot. And almost 
always received a bad press. 

Last fortnight, Sharma made the 
front-pages once again when he was 
accused of doing a deal with the manage¬ 
ment of the Bombay-based daily The 
Indian Post. The allegation went that 
Sharma promised the Post's proprietor, 
Vijaypat Singhania (of the JK group), 
that he would arrange for the quick 
clearance of some Rs MO-crore worth of 
pending industrial projects if the news¬ 
paper adopted a more acceptable edito¬ 
rial line. When Singhania passed this 
information on to his editor, Vinod 


Mehta resigned. ■: 

'ITie Post incident followed charges 
made by C.R. Irani, the managing direc- ; i 
tor of the Calcutta-based The States- I 
man—the other controversy that Shar- ; s 
ma has been embroiled in recently. In a : * 
press conference held on 2 May, Irani ‘ 
accused Sharma of instructing the au- ; 
thorities not to clear the newspaper’s 
proposal to construct a multi-storeyed 
building on its land in New Delhi’s 
Connaught Place. Charging Sharma with 
"gross abuse of power", Irani claimed 
that the Captain had threatened him 
through an intermediary that the paper ^ 
would not be allowed to develop its 
property unless it adopted a less hostile 
stance. 

The suggestion was that Shanna was , 
getting his own back for The States¬ 
man's exposd on the deal between 
Japan’s Sumitomo Corporation and the 
government-owned Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission (ONGC) and the Gas Au¬ 


thority of India.Limited (GAIL). Shar- 
ma’s builder/hotelier friend, Lalit Sun, 
was said to have received, in contraven¬ 
tion of the government’s ruling, a stag¬ 
gering Rs 6.5 crores as commission oh a 
purchase of some Rs 160 crores by 
ONGC and GAIL. The report hinted 
that Sharma was behind the hiring of 
Suri as the agent. 

If the press perceives Sharma as an 
enemy, then he sees it as irresponsible 
and biased against him. He is believed to 
have supported last year’s Defamation 
Bill and remains deeply suspicious of 
journalists. (He agrqed initially to talk to 
Sunday for this Story, but backed out at 




People believe that 
Rajiv Gandhi will 
never let Satish 
Sharma down^ that 
he will defend him 
to the end. 
Sharma’s influence 
derives from this 
perception 
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Iho last moment,) 

Partly, the press' hostility has to do 
.I'lih Sharma’s position as Rajiv’s top 
aide; the media feel this makes him fair 
Kanie. But Shanna’s lifestyle docs en¬ 
courage speeul.ilion about his income, 
Two years aj;o, the piess asked how a 
man who ome lived in a little flat in 
Delhi's downmarket (jautarn Najjar 
could iifford ten acres of farmland on the 
outskirts of the capital. How he could 
then build ,i pool on this land. .And the 
most iTieinoiable: how he could afford 
Itali.'iii marble tiles for which he paid Ks ?. 
lakhs as imjioil duty. 

A fev\ months a^o. Ram Jethiiial.iiii 
puKliiied documents linking Sharnia to 
Maiuti 'I'echnical Services (MTS), of 
which Soma Gandhi was mantiK'iiiK direc- 
j toi 111 lO/f). Jethmalani claimed that 
M I S dealt with a woman who later 
shiired m the Bofors kickbacks. 

Such charjje.s anjter Sh.irma. He re- 
jjards Jethnwlaiii's o aients as forjjer- 
U's and arjjues that his Dutch wife 


Stera’s income from the two boutiques 
she runs in Delhi pays for his lifestyle. 
'I he campaign against him, he maintains, 
IS not only malicious but based on the 
misconception that he helps run the 
country. In fact, he says, with uncharac¬ 
teristic humility, he is no more than a 
personal friend of Rajiv's. 

T he last he has been for a long time 
now. As Shanna tells it, he and Rajiv 
first met one day in the early Sixties, 
when tlioy were both members of the 
Delhi Flying Club. The story goes that 
Sharma was cycling to the club, when 
Rajiv, who recognised him as a fellow 
member, stopped his car and invited 
Shanna to hop in. The two trainee 
pilots, both in their teens then, chatted 
all the way to the club. 

The training over, Rajiv left for F2ng- 
land to study and the two saw nothing of 
each other for a long while. I'heir next 
meeting was in the early Seventies. 
Rajiv had accompanied his mother to 


Cutting one's own ttiroat 

Did Satish Sharma have former Hindustan Times editor, 
Prem Shankar Jha, sacked? 


S atish Shamia’s interference in 
the affaiis of The StHtesmau and 
The Indian Poist has received a fair 
share of publicity. But investigations 
conducted by Sunday suggest that 
his first—and perhaps most 
braiien—operation had to do with 
j The Hindustan Times (HT). That 
I Sharma was instrumental in getting 
i the newspaper’s former editor, 
Prem Shankar Jha, removed from his 
post. I’he affable Jha. who now edits 
the Ambani-owmed Convnerce, sur¬ 
prised many by suddenly leaving The 
Hindustan Times on 21 April 1987. 

Oddly enough, leads into the story 
originated from a source close to 
Shanna himself. The source claimed 
that Sharma had told him just five 
days or so before Jha quit that he 
(ShannaJ was ’’going to see that this 
man was sacked ’. Apparently, Shar¬ 
ma was anjpy that an article he 
wanted to plant in 77ie, Hindustan 
Times was not carried. 

The story (as related by Sharma 
to the source) goes like tliis. Shanna 
liad come by a document which 
established that V.P. Sinj^ (who 
resided as defence minister on 12 
April) contravened the law by 
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failing to convert a property he owns 
at Kajpur Road in Dehradun from 
‘residential’ to ‘commercial’. Shanna 
handed the document over to Jha, 
who instructed one of his correspon¬ 
dents (Mukul Shukla, who still works 
for the newspaper) to check out the 
facts in Dehradun. Shukla—who, 
according to the Sharma version, is a 
V.P. Singh fan—handed the docu¬ 
ment over to the Raja and did not file 
the story. Sharma, angry with Jha for 
selecting the ‘wrong’ correspondent 
to do the story, summoned the HT’s 
proprietor, K.K. Birla, who was 
abroad, and pressured him to ask Jha 
to leave. 

It is an amazing story and if it has 
ne unreported, it is because none 
the characters involved is willing 
to speak forthrightly. When Sunday 
contacted Jha, he affirmed that he 
had been approached by someone 
with the story, but that he “had no 
knowledge whether he was an in¬ 
termediary of Sharma’s’’. Jha is tight- 
lipped about the suggestion that 
Sharma could have had a hand in his 
ouster, but says '“he cannot rule out 
the possibility’’. 

Like Jha. the JfT’s correspondent, 



Mukul Shukla, is reluctant to talk 
“about such a sensitive issue’’. Shuk¬ 
la denies that he was given a docu¬ 
ment relating to V.P. Singh’s proper¬ 
ty and thus there is no question of 
1^ having handed it over to the 
Raja. All he is wiping to say is; “I was 
asked one day in April ’87 by the 
editor Oha) to leave for Dehradun at 
five minutes’ notice and check out 
the veracity of the allegation. I did 
wliat 1 was asked to do as a reporter 
and I filed rpy story. ’’ So why was the 
storj' not carried? Shukla will not 
say. And did he discover that the 
allegaticm against V.P. Sin^ was 
true? Shukla repeats himself: "I 
checked out the faicts and I did what I, 
was asked to do as a reporter.” . 

The other ‘pt^^er’ in this drama is 
just as circums^ct. When Sunday 
contacted V.P. Singh, he acknow¬ 
ledged that he was aware that the 

















WThad been investigating his Raipur 
Road property. Did he provide Shuk- 
la ca: Jha with evidence to establish 
that he had converted the property 
fron 'residential’ to 'commercial' as 
die law dictated? The Raja won't say 
either; “Please refer all such ques¬ 
tions bn this matter to Prem 
Shankar.” Hie Hf's proprietor, 
K.K. Birla, was not available for 
comment. However, his daughter, 
Shobhana Bhartia, who manages 
the paper's affairs, denied that Jha’s 
ouster had anything to do with the 
V.P. Sin^ story, "ft was a purely 
. adnunistrative deciaon and had no- 
fhirtg to do wMt this,” she said. 

It is difficult to reconstruct what 
reaUy hai^ned in the face of such 
reticence, but it is possib^o make a 
few inform^ guises, Tt is very 
Hkely that both ^ ^ Shulda be¬ 
lieved that it was n^sshry to check 


Hyderabad and Sharma, who was train¬ 
ing there, decided to get in touch with 
him. Sharma was nervous that Rajiv 
would not remember him, but he went 
ahead and telephoned Raj Bhavan, 
where Mrs Gandhi and her son were 
staying. Rajiv, by Sharma’s account, was 
exceedingly courteous and warm, and 
invited Sharma to come and see him in 
Delhi. 

Later, the two got jobs in Indian 
Airlines and flew the Delhi-Bhopal route 
together on a number of occasions. It is 
believed that they were not that friendly 
then, but if Jethmalani is right, then 
Sharma was already very dose to the 
Gandhi family in 1975. For his docu¬ 
ments showed that the Captain was 
helping Sonia’s Maruti Technical Ser¬ 
vices bag an export order. 

When Rajiv entered politics in 1981, 
Sharma was one of his many friends who 
was invited to help him. After Rajiv won 
the Amelhi byelection—the seat fell 
vacant after Sanjay's death—Sharma 


out the allegation before committing 
it to print. ^ that either or both of 
them decided that the best way to cto 
this would be by conffwiting the Raja 
with it. The fact that V.P. Sin^ 
knows (and knew) about the HT 
story on his property corroborates 
this. 

It is just as possible that Shukla 
discovered—after making enquiries 
in Dehradun and of V.P. Singh—that 
the alleption was con^letely un¬ 
founded. For one, the planned ex¬ 
pose on V.P. Smgh was bound to 
have found its way into print sooner 
or later the allegation had been 
true. Since it hasn’t, it is very Hcely 




Wat Sharma rMlIy 
behind Prem 
Shankar Jha*t 
ouetar? It’s hand to 
saVv but the fa^ 
tuggastlhathewat 
involved in one way 
or the ether 


beg^ doing odd jobs for him. The 
Captain’s job mainly involved sorting out 
the mail, fixing engagements and sec¬ 
retarial duties. Arun Singh was Rajiv s 
most trusted aide then and Sharma was 
perceived as the least important mem¬ 
ber of Rajiv’s team of politico friends. 

This continued even after Rajiv was 
made the Congress general secretary in 
1982. It was only the following year that 
Sharma was given a room at 2A Motilal 
Nehru Marg, the office that Arun Singh 
used to work out of. But even so, his 
duties remained largely secretarial and 
he worked only part-time. It was only 
after Arun Singh was elected to the 
Rajya Sabha in 1984 that Sharma decided 
to chuck up his job with Indian Airlines. 

Sharma assumed a more important 
role after Rajiv became Prime Minister 
in late 1984, especially when Arun Singh 
was made parliamentary secretary. The 
responsibility of looking after Amethi 
was transferred from Arun Singh to 
Sharma. A few months after the Prime 


that the'information’Sharma or who¬ 
ever else had on Sinjdi was false. 
Moreover, the story ShoWa filed was 
never carried. Could this have been 
because its contents embarrassed 
the accuser more than the accused? 

So vrftere does ill this leave Shar¬ 
ma? Was he really behind Jha’s 
ouster? It’s hard to say, but the facts 
suffiE^st that he maji well have been 
involved in the //T&ama in one way 
or another. For s start, neithw Jha, 
Shukla nor V.P. Singjb denies that 
Sharma tried to plant the stoiy Qha, 
of course, has gme further in "not 
ruling out the possibffity” trf Sharma^ 
involvement). Then, Jha left the HT 
on 21 April, 1987—just kwr or five 
days after Sunoav's source was told 
by Slarma that he was planning to 
gk rid of Jha. Moreover. 21 Ajtfil 
was just a fiartnii^t or w after Shukla 
investigating his story. ■ 

Hiare is anoAer disuarbmg detail. 
The NTs proprietor. K-K. Birla, 
was abroad just before Jha qm and 
he dW rush back to IWhi suddenly. 
Was he sunwnoned by Sharma as die 

source claims he was? Finally, the 
last colunm that Jha wrote for his 


tkifi interference in the iffess and 
suggested tihat the HTms m fifee 
from it either. It e«is fitted 
one’s own Uiioat’. Did Prem 
Stoinkar Jha do just das by riot 
partying Shartna’s story in the nujft- 
; ner he wanted? , / 
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Minister shifted residence to 7 Race 
Course Road, Sharma was (fiven an 
office there. Barring his personal secret¬ 
ary, the only other person who enjoyed 
this pnvilege was Rajiv’s political advis¬ 
er, Makhanlal Fotcdar. 

I t was inevitable that the two would 
clash. To Fotedar, a dab hand at 
palace politics, Shanna was a threat. 
ScKin after Rajiv assumed office, he and 
Arun Nehru had ganged up to throw 
R.K. Dhawan out. But only, it seemed, 
to sec him replaced by someone who 
had all the makings of a Dhawan. 

Nevertheless, Fotedar was well- 
entrenched in the palace and had the 
backing of the all-powerful Arun Nehru. 
Moreover, the threat seemed distant as 




It was during the 
crisis in 1987 that 
Satish Sharma began 
piaying a poiiticai roie. 

Partymen started 
using him as a conduit 
to pass on messages 
to the PM 




access to Parliament’s Central Hal)—to 
partymen, the Opposition and the press. 

Yet, during much of '86, it was 
F'otedar who called the shots. Sharma's 
responsibilities fell into three categories. 
He was formally in charge of Amethi; 
oversaw the arrangements for Rajiv’s 
meetings, especially when foreign 
guests were invited, at his house; and 
tended to the household, in a sense, it 
was the last duty which has made him 
what he is today. It meant free access to 
the Gandhi household and a close rela¬ 
tionship with Soma. Sharma’s day fol- i 
lowed a set pattern. He would reach the I 
Race Course Road residence at 8 am 
every morning, spend an hour or so with 
the family to find out what needed doing, 
work in his office until two in the 



The fall of Arun Nehru 
and Arun Singh 
coincided with the 
ascendance of Satish 
Sharma. His rise has 
meant the partial 
eclipse of both M.L. 
Fotedar and P. Shiv 
Shankar. It has also 
affected bureaucrats 
GopI Arora and 
Suman Oubey, who 
are not as Important 
as they were 


ARUN SINGH 


Sharma had no political experience and 
seemed somewhat dim. And then. Shar¬ 
ma had other detractors within the 
palace, particularly Arun Singh. The 
former parliamentary secretary and 
minister of state for defence was still 
interested in the affairs of Amethi and 
together with Sanjay Singh, Rajiv's local 
. man in the constituency, took a number 
of decisions ^it, perhaps, should have 
been left t^wamia. 
it vyas hdSwsy going for the Captain 


in those days. He had to contend with 
the Arun Nehru-backed Fotedar within 
the palace and the powerful Arun Singh- 
Sanjay Singh team outside it. There was 
some good news for him though. He was 
nominated to the Rajya Sabha by Rajiv. 
It IS possible that Rajiv felt that he 
should give his friend a measure of 
respectability. But it is just as possible 
that Rajiv felt he needed another political 
channel into the House, and the Rajya 
Sabha membership would give Sharma 


M.L FOTEDAR 


afternoon, return to the house to check 
if everything was OK and leave at about 
5.30 in the evening. It wasn’t exactly 
high-powered work, nor was it very 
taxing. Fotedar, in contrast, used to 
remain at Race jfourse Road until very 
late, often until two in the morning. 

B y the end of 1986, things had begun 
to change for Sharma. Arun Nehru 
had fallen out of favour and quit the party 
the following year, in 1987, the govern- 
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ment faced an awful crisis. V.P. Singh 
had left the party and founded the Jan 
Morcha, Congress dissidence had 
reached unprecedented levels, Presi¬ 
dent Zail Singh was contemplating the 
dismissal of Rajiv’s ministry, and the 
government was rocked by the Bofors 
scandal. It was then that Sharma began 
playing a political role. The Prime Minis¬ 
ter needed information about what was 
happening in the Congress. Partymen, 
in turn, needed to brief Rajiv about how 
they felt. Those who couldn’t meet 
Fotedar—who was a busy man at most 
times but swamped with work then— 
began using Sharma as a conduit for 
passing on messages to the PM. 

From then on Sharma was on a roll. 
When Zail Singh pulled out of the 
presidential race, the worst of the crisis 
was over. And R^iv, who was very 
unhappy with the way Fotedar handled 
it, decided it was time that he went. The 
day after his presidential nominee, R. 
Venkataraman, was sworn in, Rajiv 
moved Fotedar out of his house and into 
the inconsequential steel and mines 
ministry. 

With Fotedar, Arun Singh and Arun 
Nehru out of the way, Sharma grew 
more and more powerful. In time, the 
Prime Minister also began to rely less on 
his chosen bureaucrats. Gopi Arora— 
who Sharma dislikes—was one of Rajiv’s 
principal political advisers when he was a 
secretary in the PMO; now he is not as 
important a member of Rajiv’s team as 
he was. Nor is Rajiv’s old Doon School 
chum Suman Dubey, who was taken on 
as an additional secretary in the informa¬ 
tion and broadcasting ministry a couple 
of years ago. 

For Sharma though, palace politics 
was not quite over. By the end of 1988, 
Fotedar had wormed his way back into 
Rajiv’s favour. He was consulted on the 
infamous Press Bill, sent to oversee the 
Tamil Nadu elections and recruited to 
troubleshoot in Madhya Pradesh. His 
MP operation won him a lot of praise. 
Fotedar managed to convince a stubborn 
Arjun Singh to accept Motilal Vora’s 
nomination as chief minister. 

Fearing that Fotedar would come 
back in a big way, Sharma pulled off a 
coup a few months ago to check this 
possibility. He was instrumental in 
arranging for the return of R.K. Dha- 
wan, a move he thought would effective¬ 
ly counter the growing importance of 
Fotedar. Dhawan’s re-entry, of course, 
was under consideration for a long time. 
Large numbers of Congressmen wanted 
him back and R^iv himself was not 
averse to the idea. But it needed Sharma 
to clinch the issue. Sonia was deeply 
suspicious of Dhawan arid no one but 
Sharma could have convinced her. 
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WHO’S WHO AT THE PALACE 


Sheila Dixit 


■ Her importance can be gauged by the number of briefs. 
She is the minister of state for parliamentary affairs, 
minister of state in the Prime Minister’s office (PMO) and 
chairperwn of the Jawaharlal Nehru Centenary 
Celebration Committee. Dixit coordinates political affairs 
on behalf of Rajiv and has recently taken on the role of a political adviser. A few 
months ago, she lobbied strongly and successfully to have Aijun Singh removed 
from the Madhya Pradesh chief ministership for his involvement in the Churhat 
lottery scam. 


R.K. Dhawan 


■ Like Dixit, he also handles political affairs on behalf of 
Rajiv. Dhawan deals with party affairs in many states, 
scrutinises all the petitions submitted during Rajiv’s 
morning darshans and briefs the Prime Minister on what 
Congressmen think of decisions taken by the party high 
command. He was appointed officer on special duty (OSD) in the cabinet 
secretariat at Sharma’s behest and the two have teamed up to form a powerful 
combine. 


Buta Singh 


■ The home minister is consulted on all administrative and 
political matters of any importance and there is hardly any 
area—with the exception of foreign affairs—in which he 
doesn’t have a say. Buta is at his best playing hatchet-man 
and has been responsible for the removal of a number of 
chief ministers and curbing party dissidence in stales with a heavy hand. The 
emergence of the Sharma-Dhawan combine has rattled him somewhat. But the 
wily Sardar—who is busy trying to befnend them—is still a force to reckon with. 





Qhulam Nabi Azad 


■ Despite suggestions that he has fallen out of favour, 

Azad remains an important member of Rajiv’s political 
team. He is unarguably the most important AICC(I) 
general secretary and is consulted on all party decisions. 

Azad is directly in charge of handling the politics of Uttar 
Pradesh, Himachal, Punjab and Haryana. Apart from Sharma, he is the only other 
person who has been given an ‘unofficial’ RAX line (officially made available only 
to Cabinet ministers, secretaries and the like). 



V. George 


■ The Prime Minister’s low-profile personal secretary is 
Rajiv’s link with the rest of the party. No paper addressed 
to the PM reaches him without George's scrutiny and no 
one—with the possible exception of Sharma—can meet 
Riyiv without going through him. George does not take 
political decisions, but he passes on Rajiv’s instructions to party members. 
Congressmen treat him with great respect as they know that the Prime Minister 
speaks through him. 
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T he Sharma-Dhawan nexus is a 
powerful one and capable of margi¬ 
nalising the other factions in the palace. 
Buta Singh is perhaps the only man who 
poses a threat. Sometime back, the 
Sardar scotched one of Sharma’s peace 
initiatives in Pupjab. The Captain had 
asked the Jain priest, Muni Sushil 
Kumar, to hold talks with the former 
jathedar of the Akal Takht, Darshan 
Singh Ragi, and negotiate with the 
extremists. The Muni’s mission failed as 
it was met with organised protests, 
allegedly o^estrated by Buta Singh. 
Shamia i^nko upset with Buta Singh 
over another matter. He believes that it 
was thtf borne minister who ordered the 
CBI did (»i^>the house of Dharam Dutt, 
- 


chief administrator of the New Delhi 
Municipal Corporation (NDMC) and a 
close Sharma associate. 

But Buta Singh is now trying to make 
up with Sharma—an indication perhaps 

ii 

No one dares cross 
Satish Sharma’s path 
now. Industrialists 
cower before him 
and Congressmen 
tremble at his sight 


of where the real power lies in the 
palace. Today, Shamia rules supreme. 
He has the reputation of being the 
Congress party’s main fund collector and 
industrialists flock to his office to seek 
favours. And although he is not quite a 
political adviser, he is constantly in touch 
with partymen, listening to their prob¬ 
lems and passing political messages to 
and from the Prime Minister. 

Today, he even decides on political 
and bureaucratic appointments. For inst¬ 
ance, he had Romesh Bhandari made Lt 
Governor of Delhi. 'Hie story goes that 
Bhandari, who was in charge of the 
AICC’s foreign cell, approached Sharma 
after he was unsuccessful in getting a 
Rajya Sabha seat. Shamia got him the Lt 
Governor’s job without any difficulty. In 
the field of civil aviation, hardly anything 
happens without Sharma’s consent. The 
former pilot has got his own men 
appointed to key positions. Air-lndia’s 
managing director, Rajan Jetley, for 
instance, is a Sharma protege. Jetlef^ 
would have almost certainly lost ffis job 
when a virtual war broke out between 
the management and the board if it 
hadn’t been for Sharma’s backing. 

Sharma was also responsible for hav¬ 
ing R. Prasad, an old friend from his lA 
days, made managing director of the 
airline. He also secured the extension of 
Air Marshal Raje, the chairman of the 
National Airports Authority of India 
(NAAl), despite the institution of two 
courts of enquiry into allegations of 
mismanagement. Says a senior airline 
official: “The Captain has always stood 
by his friends.” 

Rajiv’s attitude to Sharma has been 
different from that towards his other 
friends in one important respect. The 
Prime Minister has stood by him 
through ail the scandals and at consider¬ 
able personal political risk. Other friends 
have fallen by the wayside for apparently 
lesser ‘crimes’. Amitabh Bachchan res¬ 
igned his parliamentary seat over allega¬ 
tions of corruption levelled at his 
brother: Arun Nehru went for being 
overbearing and ambitious; and Amn 
Singh feU into disfavour for having his 
own views on how to handle the Bofors 
issue. 

Shamia has survived worse. The 
power and influence he exercises stem 
largely from this. He is perceived as a 
survivor, a man who is here to stay, 
someone the Prime Minister will back, 
whatever the rest, to the end. This is 
what' makes industrialists cower before 
him, partymen cringe and bureaucrats 
tremble at his sight. Who’s afraid of 
Satish Sharma? Everybody, from the 
looks of it. 

Mukund Padmanabhan/Mvir OaM 
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A tale of two parties 

Or why the BJ Pis better than the Janata Dal 


T he Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) has once 
again proved that it is the most consistent 
among the non-Communist Opposition parties. 
You may disagree with many of the party's 
policies but you cannot deny that its leadership 
has clear-cut views and aims. And, the BJP 
leaders do not take decisions which are opposed 
to their ideology. 

'I'he BJP, for instance, has opted to ally with 
the Shiv Sena and has decided to rake up the 
Ram Janambhoomi issue despite strong protests 
from the Janata Dal. V.P. Singh and his col¬ 
leagues, who are only too eager to have the BJP 
with them during the parliamentary polls, on the 
other hand, have taken a stand which is confus¬ 
ing to say the least. Since the Dal is opposed to 
the Shiv Sena and because the BJP will have an 
alliance with Bal Thackeray’s party in Maharash¬ 
tra, the Janata Dal leadership has decided that 
the party will have no truck with the BJP in the 
state. But Singh is in favour of having an alliance 
with the BJP in most of the states of the Hindi 
belt. Isn’t this a strange political situation? How 
can the BJP play so many roles at the same time: 
an untouchable in Maharashtra, a friend in the 
Hindi belt states and a ruling partner in Haryana? 

The BJP, in contrast, has made its intentions 
very clear. It is not prepared to sacrifice its 
ideology for political gains. Its leaders make no 
secret about the fact that their party aspires to 
create a Hindu Rashtra. But the Janata Dal is 
neither communal nor secular. The leaders are a 
confused lot and that is why they have not been 
able to counter the communal or secessionist 
forces. 

Moreover, the BJP opposes the Congress(l) 
since it differs with the ruling party’s policies and 
programmes. It would continue to criticise the 
Congress(I) even if Rajiv Gandhi were to step 
down. But V.P. Singh and Arun Nehru would 
readily leave the Dal once they became Rajiv 
Gandhi’s friends again. 

Strategically, too, the BJP has scored over the 
Janata D^. It has decided to go along vnth the 
Shiv Sena in Maharashtra oriy because it is 
aware that such communal organisations could 
split the Hindu votes. But the Janata Dal is yet to 
niake up its mind about striking an alliance with 
the BJP or the left parties. The Dal leaders are 
aware that ignoring the BJP in the Hindi belt 
states would be suicidal and that is why the 
Janata Dal has not branded the BJP as a 
communal party. But in West Ben^, the Janata 
Dal leaders proudly proclaim that the left is its 
natural ally. 



V.P. Singh with BJP stalwarts; (below) Vajpayee with Advani: playing many roles 


■ ■ 

The Janata 
Dai is neither 
contmunai nor 
secuiar. The 
leaders are a 
confused lot 
and that is 
why they have 
not been able 
to counter the 
communal or 
secessionist 
forces 

■■ 



The time has, however, come for the Janata 
Dal to speak its mind and come out with its stand 
on communaiism. The Dal cannot criticise the 
Shiv Sena and the RSS and yet have the BJP’s 
Mangal Sain as the deputy chief minister of 
Haryana. Such contradictory stands will further 
erode the credibility of the Janata Dal. Q 
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Just 1826 days to your own 
home with Vysya Bank 


Vyaya Bank, the No. 1 Bank among all the 
private sector banks In the country, flrst to 
diversify into Equipment Leasing; flrst to 
introduce Credit Cards; flrst to launch 
Investors Club and many more firsts; now 
introduces its FIRST HOME SCHEME. 

Now, here Is a once-in-a-life-tlme- 
opportunity to own a home, 
the earliest, surest of ways, through 
the FIRST HOME SCHEME. 

mOHUOHTS; 

* Short saving period 


* Fienibility in saving with attractive 
interest rates 

* Assured Loan at lower rates of interest 

* Long repayment periods 

* Substantial Tax benefits on savings 



This Scheme is simple. Save regularly for 
eo months with flexible intervals and 


amounts. Avail Income Tax concessions on 
savings in the process. On maturity, the * 
savings and Interest earned fetch you a 
handsome loan from Vysya Bank. Qo ahead 
and build your home or buy a flat. You can 
even borrow additionally from other sources 
and build a larger home. Repay the loan with 
attractive lower interest within 10 years. 
Avail Income Tax concessions again on 
repayment of loan. Could there be a more 
concrete proposltftn? Start now. The early 
starters are the first beneficiaries. 

Now read on for details; 


















"K VYSYABANK YYSYABAW VYSYA 


THE SCHEME; 

Th* Scheme it slmpte to itart, with 
trutrantoed resultt in a definite time frame. 
Aaaeet your need ftrat-theaiaeof your future 
home, ita coat etc. Save a portion of that ooet 
through oontributiona flexible to allow 
progreeaive inoreaaea, over a period of 
60 montha. Avail a loan in proportion to the 
miounteaved and the intereat earned. Repay 
Lhe loan over a period of IS yeare. It means 
jrour dreams are realised in S years and you 
have upto 15 years to tide over the 
repayments. To t <9 it savings fetch a 






Y)R YOU Am) FOR YOUR CHILDREN 
'OO; 

'o join the Scheme you should not own a 
iouse. But if you already have a house, this 
oheme is thoughtful enough to allow you to 
ave in the names of your minor children, 
rho do not ovm a home. Your contributions 
dll still qualify for the tax concessions, 
[owever, each applicant can have only one 
ccount. 

he aooount is transferable between branches 
ith free fund transfer facility. While the 
(xwvuit is not transferable to other 
idi/jktuals, nomination facility enables 
^yment of savings vrith interest to any 
3r8on of your choice. Defaults in regularity 
'payment of instalments, though 
irmitted, results in the loan eligibility date 
fitting postponed by such default period. 

isoontlnuanoe of saving would, however 
ean repayment of saved amount with 
terest, only after the 60 month period, 
ithout eligibility for loan. 

HE LOAN; 

an eligibility is immediately after the 


60 montib saving period - priorities decided 
on first started, first basis. Loan can be 
availed either to build a house/to buy a flat. 
The quantum of loan varies from two times to 




fabuluous Interest of 10%with tax concessions 
under Sec SOC of I.T. ActX The loan interest 
rates under the Scheme are lower than normal, 
rhe Scheme is an open ended one. It allows 
pu to save as you wish either monthly, 
piarterlyhalf yearly or annually. You 
leolde the quantum and the interval of 
laving. You have the freedom of changing 
he periodicity and also of varying the 
nstalment amounts. 



four times on the savings amount, depending 
on the built up accommodation desired. The 
smaller the sise, higher the loan ratio. 


IQ 


means that in the event of death of such 
borrower, no burden of repayment of loan is 
passed on to the legal heirs. 





While there is a limit of Rs. SLakhson the 
loan amount, with the permissibility of 
multiple charge creations, the scheme give; 
you an additional freedom of availing 
additional loans from other institutions 
and above the limit. 

Interest rates on loan are again, most 
moderate, varying between 10.6% to 14.6% 
p.a. Smaller the loan, smaller the interest 
rate. 

CONTINGENCIES: 

Emergencies will be fully helped out. Part 
withdrawal to pay for an allotment of site or 
for registration for a flat etc. are permitted 
during the saving period of 60 months. As a 
special facility, Vysya Bank will consider to 
give bridge loans after 46 months of saving 
period to help acquire the home or fiat at 
normal interest rates, till eligibility of loan 
under the Scheme. 

Proposed in>built Group Insurance Scheme 
provides for total premium payment by bank 
totheborrowersof uptoRs.50,000/-, 'Which 


TAX BENEFITS: 

The Scheme provides for Income Tax benefits: 
Complete Savings/Interest earned qualify for 
concessions under Sec 800 of the I.T Act. 
Repayments upto Rs. 10,000/- per year 
qualify for deduction under Section SOC. 
Interest on loan is eligible for deduction in 
the computation of Income from House 
Property under Sec 84 of I.T. Act. 

Wealth Tax exemptions subject to the overall 
ceiling of Rs. 6.00 lakhs is also applicable. 

AND EVEN MORE FROM TYSYA BANK! 

* Issue of Free membership for Vysya 
Bank Credit Card to those who save an 
average of Rs. l,000/> per month, will be 
considered 

* Bridge loans facility before maturity, in 
case of urgency 

* Free funds transfer facility for 
contributions into the scheme 

* Technical counselling 

* Endeavours for preferential allotment 
to members on various housing 
development schemes 


Aet Sow. RuBb tor more detaila to your nearest Vyaya Bank brtuteb 
or write for aa informative folder to 

‘First Home Sheeme’ The Vysya Bank Ltd., 

9/2, Residency Road, Bangalor-660 085. 


THE VYSYA BANK LTD 

Regd. Off.: Avenue Road, Bangalore-660 008. 
Admv. Off.: 78, St. Marks Road, Bangalore-fiBO 001. 
Chairman: Rameah Oeill 
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The campap b^lins 


The Congress(I) 
electioneering gets off to a 
confident start with Rajiv 
Gandhi’s tour of the state 

The run-up to the Lok 
Sabha polls has begun in 
UP. It is the first state 
where the Congress(I) 
high command has laun¬ 
ched the p^y’s election 
campaign with the Prime 
Minister and Congress(I) president, Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi, embarking on a whirlwind 
tour of eight districts on 9 and 10 June. 
On the first day, he visited BareU and 
Kumaon while on 10 June he toured 
Pratapgarh, Saharanpur, Dehradun and 





Rajiv Qandhi: on the campaign trail 

parts of Garhwal. While in Singrauli, 
which falls within the constituency of the 
Congress Parliamentary Party general 
secretary Ram Pyare Panika, he dedi¬ 
cated the National niemial Power Cor¬ 
poration’s plant there to the nation and 
later, laid the foundation stone of a sugar 
mill and distillery in Kalkankar, Pratap¬ 
garh, which falls within the constituency 
of the Union conunerce minister. Dinesh 
Singh. 

It was for the first time in four years 
that ,^^i^pandhi undertook such a 
UP and it was also for the 
HR^time that he decided to shun 


prepared speech and spoke extempore 
mstead. Accompanied by UP chief minis¬ 
ter N.D. Tiwari, the UP Congress(I) 
chief, Balram Singh Yadav, and AlCC 
general secretary Ghulam Nabi Azad, 
Rajiv Gandhi launched a blistering attack 
on the Janata Dal, knowing full well that 
most of the Dal leaders—V.P. Singh, 
Ajit Singh, Chandra Shekhar, Anin 
Nehru, Arif Mohammad Khan and Shar- 
ad Yadav—belonged to UP. It appears 
that Gandhi is rather worried about his 
party’s prospects in eastern UP follow¬ 
ing the leadership vacuum created by 
Veer Bahadur Singh’s death. It was 
probably because of this that the Prime 
Minister toured places in eastern UP, 
assuring the 'Thakurs of the region that 
the Congress(I) was still very much with 
them. 

Rajiv Gandhi based his campaign on 




In the next one month 
Rajiv Gandhi la expected 
to visit UP six times. He Is 
also planning to travel 
throughout the state by 
road to establish a 
personal contact with the 
people 


three planks: the Panchayati Raj and 
Jawahar Rozgar Yojana, the launching of 
. the missile Agni, and, what he called, 
the attempts of some Opposition leaders 
to undermine the unity of the country. 
Speaking at a massive gathering at 
Singrauli, he said that the Janata Dai 
leaders opposed the Congress(l)’s prop¬ 
osal on the Panchayati Raj .system and 
the launching of the Jawahar Rozgar 
Yojana because they were not keen on 
giving villagers real political and econo¬ 
mic powers. Regarding the successful 
lift-off of the Agni, the launching of which 
was put off on two previous occasions, 
Gandhi, in a clearly populist vein, ac¬ 
cused the Opposition of trying to scuttle 
the missile programme because, he felt, 
it was not interested in seeing India 
emerge as a major power. He alleged 
that the Opposition had joined hands 
with certain foreign forces that were 
agamst such tests and were conspiring 
against the nation. In a vituperative 
outburst, Rajiv Gandhi repeated his 
earlier accusation that the Opposition 
was abetting the movement for Khalis- 
tan in Punjab by supporting the Anand- 
pur Sahib Resolution and pleading the 
cases of those who conspired to assas¬ 
sinate Indira Gandhi. 

Despite his tight schedule the 
Prime Minister held long meetings with 
Tiwari. Yadav and other state leaders in 
order to assess his party’s political 
prospects in the state. According to 
reliable sources, he instructed the state 
Congress(I) to make the Panchayati Raj 
and the Jawahar Rozgar Yojana the main 
campaign issues and to select 50 work¬ 
ers for each booth who are to trumpet 
the advantages of the two schemes. 
These workers are also to ensure that 
all Congress(I) supporters cast their 
votes. 

Rajiv Gandhi is determined to keep 
the pressure on and this tour was only 
the opening move. In the next month he 
is expected to visit the state six times. 
He is also planning to travel to UP by 
road so as to establish a personal contact 
with people on the way and is going to 
lay tte foundation stone of at least 12 big 
projects—the most important one being 
the Shahjahanpur fer^ser project—all 
on the eve of the elections. With the 
Prime Minister going great guns, the 
Congress(I) appears to be clearly in the 
lead in UP, as far as electioneering is 
concerned. 

Rajiv ShuUalLueknow 
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Saikia goes down fighting 


The former Assam chief 
minister loses the Rajya 
Sabha poll on a recount 

The defeat of the Con- 
gress(I) candidate and 
former Assam chief 
minister, Hiteswar Saikia, 
and the party’s bitter 
reaction to it, was the 
culmination of a fortnight- 
long, bitterly-contested battle for the 
two Rajya Sabha seats held on 13 June. 
The seats had fallen vacant after Bahrul 
Islam and Dharanidhar Basumatary, 
both of the Congress(l), completed their 
terms. 

Fate interceded when the returning 
officer declared two votes cast in his 
favour as invalid. Sources in the Con- 
gress(l), however, do not ascribe 
Saikia’s defeat to his stars. They allege 
that some bigwigs of the riiling Asom 
Gana Parishad (AGP) almost bullied the 
officer into declaring the ballot papers as 
invalid, and have even declared that they 
would go to Guwahati High Court 
a^inst ffie results, and file a complaint 
with the Election Conunission. 

The drama began right from the 
selection of the nominees. Beset with a 
fresh spurt of dissidence, the AGP was 
unable to decide on common candidates. 
In a house of 126, the AGP has 72 
legislators. In order to win, a candidate 
required 42 first preference votes. 
While the victory of one AGP nominee 
was thus a foregone conclusion, the 
party required the support of at least 12 
Opposition members to bag the second 
seat as well. The AGP began courting 
the Opposition parties like the United 
Minorities Front (UMF), now split into 
two factions—one led by Golam Osmani, 
the other by Santi Ranjan Dasgupta— 
the Congress(S) and the CPi(M). 
However, because of the fundamental 
differences between the AGP and these 
Opposition parties on matters such as 
the Assam Accord, the latter refused to 
back an AGP nominee, instead, they 
suggested putting up a non-party candi¬ 
date acceptable to both the AGP and 
them. 

A section within the AGP was willing 
to accept this proposal. But as there 
were too many aspirants for the seats 
within the party, a consensus could not 
be arrived at On 29 May, after a ballot 
was held within the le^slature party, 
(j two names were finalised: those of an 
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Adivasi lawyer, David Ledger, and Biren 
Baishya, chairman of the State Ware¬ 
housing Corporation. 

Once the Opposition parties fell out 
with the AGP, the Con^essd), which 
was still to field a candidate, began to 
actively woo them. But these parties, 
notably the Congress(S) and the 
CPl(M), maintained that they not only 
had differences with the AGP, but with 
the Congress(I) as well. They advised 
the Congress(I) also to find a non-party 
consensus candidate if it wanted their 
support, just as they were considering 
various names after the Congress(l) 
accepted their decision, came an unex¬ 
pected bonanza for the latter. Eleven 
members of the Dasgupta faction of the 
UMK agreed to support a Congress(l) 
candidate unconditionally. On 31 May, 
after a telephone call from the party high 
command in Delhi, the Congress(I) 
announced that Hiteswar Saikia would 


Baishya, in favour of Amritlal Basumat¬ 
ary, a Congress(S) MLA, whose 
nomination was also approved by the 
Osmani group of the UMF. 

Thereafter Saikia was always at a 
disadvantage. David Ledger's victory 
vvas certain because the AGP had de¬ 
cided that 45 of its first preference votes 
would go in his favour, leaving 27 for 
Basumatary. With the support of the 
UMF, the Congress(S), the CPI(M) and 
one independent candidate, Basumatary 
was assured at least 40 votes. Saikia 
was left with only 34 definite votes. 

But the Con^ess(l) camp was confi¬ 
dent about Saikia's victory. It was hop¬ 
ing that some of the AGP dissidents 
would cross-vote to enable Saikia to win. 
Besides, there were the five still-to-be- 
decided votes on which the Congress(l) 
banked: three of the Plains Tribals 
Council of Assam (PTCA), the tradition¬ 
al party of the Bodos, one belonging to 
the United Tribals Nationalist Liberation 
Front (UTNLF), also representing the 
Bodos, and one independent. The 
UTNLF, which is actively backing the 



HIteshwar Saikia: losing In an unfair gams? 

be put up as its nominee. 

liiis at once led to a change in the 
AGP’s attitude. The party realised that 
with two of its own nominees and 
another fielded by the Opposition, the 
CongressfD’s chances of winning had 
bri^tened, even though it had offiy 23 
legislators. Had any other Congressman 
been in the fray, the AGP might have 
taken a gamble. But not with Saikia. 
their bete noire. The AGP promptly 
accepted the condition of a “consensus” 
candidate imposed by the non- 
Congress(l) Opposition parties earlier. 
The party withdrew its own nominee. 


LXJRQAPRASAO 

All Bodo Students' Union (ABSU) in its 
ongoing agitation for a separate state, 
unilaterally supported Saikia. The 
PTCA, which was the unofficial ally of 
the AGP in the last Assembly elections, 
and on whom the AGP had pinned its 
hopes, declared a day before the elec¬ 
tions that the party would not issue any 
directive to its members but would allow 
them to “vote according to their consci¬ 
ence”. This decision seemed to vindi¬ 
cate earlier speculation that the top 
PTCA leaders were being “constantly 
pressured” by the Congressfl) 
heavyweights. 




A matter of form 


Ironically, Saikia’s entry 
into the fray proved to be a 
blessing in disguise for the 
AGP. The Assamese still 
have not forgiven him for 
having come to power 
through an “illegal” 
election in 1983, and 
dissidents were unlikely to 
vote for him 


Ironically, Saikia’s entry into the fray 
proved to be a blessing in disguise for 
the AGP. The Assamese still have not 
forgiven him for having come to power 
through an "illegal” election in 1983, and 
dissidents were unlikely to vote for him, 
lest they incur the wrath of the All 
Assam Students’ Union (AASU) and the 
extremist outfit, United Liberation 
Front of Assam (ULFA), which consid¬ 
ers him their enemy number one. 
Counting the five undecided votes, 
Saikia could, at the most, poll only 39 
votes, provided of course, there was no 
cross-voting. When the counting ended 
on 13 June, it was found that Ledger had 
won with 45 votes. But totally unex¬ 
pected were the 42 votes Saikia had 
bagged, leaving Basumatary with only 
37; obviously, three legislators had 
cross-voted, but the general belief is 
that were not from the AGP, but from 
the other smaller parties. 

The AGP did not take Saikia’s victory 
lying down. When it was found that one 
vote cast in his favour was invalid, 
reducing Saikia’s tally to 41. several 
senior AGP members including the MP, 
Dinesh Goswami, insisted on a recount. 
In the process, another vote polled in 
Saikia’s favour was found to be invalid. 
Saikia thus lost the election and Basu¬ 
matary, with Ledger’s excess votes 
being passed on to him, won. 

“Free and fair elections cannot be held 
while the AGP is in power in Assam.” 
alleged the Union minister of state for 
home Santosh Mohan Dev, who was in 
Guwahati as an observer, at a press 
conferenc cjjigj d a day after the results 
were declK But whatever be the 
y^utcome <m Rajya Sabha polls have 
In^ed t}|m)iiblic memory of Saikia is 

RaAmsKilfeaMhan/Guivahatf 


The Congress (I) prepares a 
questionnaire to assess its 
members’ performance, but 
it is too complicated for most 

imillllllll What do a job application, 
census, school admis- 
sions and the Congress(I) 
have in common? 'fhe 
meticulous task of filling 
up {orms, making declara- 
HHHllI tions and signing on dot¬ 
ted ^es. Distributing detailed question¬ 
naires and putting the answers through 
computers is the best way to get what 
you want—be it the right student. 




dates. Each MP is to visit an average of 
6ve Lok Sabha constituencies and sub¬ 
mit his forms, duly filled up, to the 
AICC(I) in August. The choice of Rajya 
Sabha members was obvious: the party 
believes they are likely to be objective in 
their judgement of sitting Lok Sabha 
MPs and prospective candidates be¬ 
cause they are not in the electoral race 
themselves. 

The difficulty with the questionnaires 
is that they are probably'beyond the 
ordinary Congressman’s capacity to 
answer. It’s all right for a party worker 
to write (on page 2/3 of form lA) what 
his name, religion, sub caste, date of 
birth (Youth Congressmen beware), sex 
qualification and address is. But how 
exactly does the party plan to make use 
of his written “comments” (presumably 
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The most amusing 
part of the 
Congress(l) form is 
the question about 
the “individuars 
party affiliation” in 
1969,1977,1978, 
1980 and 1985. 
Partymen are also 
required to mention 
ail the posts they 
hold 
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bureaucrat, employee or the winning 
Congress(I) candidate for the next par¬ 
liamentary poUs. 

The elections may be six months 
away. But the Congress(I) has already 
stolen the lead over the Opposition—in 
collecting data and chalking out plans. 
While V.P. Singh and company grapple 
with their differences, rub their palms at 
the sight of newspaper headlines and 
talk of Rajiv Gandhi’s piummetting credi¬ 
bility, the Con^ess(l) has launched a 
countrywide drive to find out what it 
should be talking about, v/ho it should 
put up from where and how well it can 
hope to fare. 

And how? By despatching 121 of its 
Rajya Sabha members to the states, 
armed with copies of a detailed question¬ 
naire that they are to get filled up by 
party leaders, workers, members of the 
public and aspiring Lok Sabha candi^ 


A facslmli* of a part of the questionnaire 

on the political situation)? Good, simple 
English was never the local politician’s 
forte. And that is the language the 
"comments” have to be written in. 

The most amusing part of the Con- 
gress(I) form is the question about the 
"individual’s party affilation” in 1969, 
1977, 1978, 1980 and 1985. (Ima^e 
what someone like P. R. Das Munshi or 
Sharad Pawar or Bhajan Lai would have 
to say here!). Partymen are also re¬ 
quired to mention ail the posts they hold 
at present and have held in the past 
(“give important post only”), the orga¬ 
nisations they have worked for, the 
place and duration. 

Partymen also have to list the key 
issues they believq^hould be highlighted 
in the p^y’s election campaign and 
write an explanatory note running into 
sbe lines on each. That, many think, is a 
tall order, too. Another page of the 
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And now^ the Sindhis 


questionnaire (form 5A) which aims to 
elicit information on the Opposition at 
the district level asks for a list of 
important Opposition leaders and the 
“main issues raised by the Opposition". 

The questionnaire is also meant to be 
a voters’ survey. It seeks to collect 
detailed information on each parliamen¬ 
tary constituency. This includes the total 
number of voters, the male-female 
break-up, percentage of scheduled 
caste, scheduled tribe and other back¬ 
ward class (OBC) voters,, the OBC with 
the largest number of voters, the OBC 
with the second largest number of 
voters and seven other minority com¬ 
munities, with th oercentage of voters 
belonging to e 

TTie "survey" is only one channel of 
information for the Congress(I). This is 
independent of the reports on the par¬ 
ty’s prospects that AICC(I) observers 
and general secretaries are already busy 
with. An AICC(I) seminar and workshop 
hasalready filed a report recommending 
that the party’s candidates for the next 
elections be selected with the help of 
distnct committees to ensure that they 
enjoy the confidence of the rank and file. 

Among other things, the AICC(I) 
workshop recommends: 

i • active membership of the Congress 

, be conferred on those who are able to 

I recruit 25 primary members; 

• all active members, after thorough 
scrutiny, should be issued with identity 
cards; 

• party elections at the block and dis¬ 
trict levels be held as early as possible; 

' • if these organisational elections are 
not possible, a panel of names be drawn 
up in consultation with “honest workers” 
and senior members; 

• It is desirable that the Congress be 
gradually converted into a cadre-cum- 
mass-based party, subject to the condi¬ 
tion that the development of the cadre 
should be based on mass contact as 
well as training. 

Sometime back Rajiv Gandhi had 
assured sitting Congress(I) MPs that 
they would not be denied the right to 
represent the party in the next polls 
again. But it is the results of the party 
survey, the AICC(I) reports and the 
government's own intelligence reports 
that he is waiting for to make the final 
decision. A subsidiary intelligence 
bureau (SIB) team is also compiling 
intelligence on the Congress(l)’s pros¬ 
pects in the next elections. ITie same 
SIB team had forewarned the PM about 
the party’s drubbing in Tamil Nadu. This 
time round, the PM is only too eager to 
hear them out. 

NbmiiMItra/WeirfMhf 


The community's leaders 
demand a separate state in 
Kutch 

And now it is the turn of 
the Sindhis to demand a 
separate state for them¬ 
selves. Leaders of the 
World Sindhi Congress 
(WSC), headquartered in 
Bombay, are tounng India 
to establish contact with some 40 lakh 
Sindhis scattered in different parts of the 
country in order to gamer support for 
their cause. They have already drawn up 
a lengthy list of demands and have 
threatened to launch direct actions such 
as dhama, hunger-strike, rallies and 


even give a call for boycotting the 
elections, if their demands are not 
considered by 15 August. The WSC. 
however, is confident that its meeting 
with Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, which 
IS scheduled later this month, will be 
fruitful. 

As part of their nationwide cam¬ 
paign, about 200 leaders of the commun¬ 
ity met in Ahmedabad recently to take 
part in a seminar on ‘Political Rights of 
Sindhis’, m which they chalked out their 
plan of action. The WSC has demanded 
the representation of eminent Sindhis in 
the Lok Sabha. Rajya Sabha, the state 
Assemblies and local government bodies 
as part of their political right, informs 
WSC president K.T. Rohra, who feels 
that Sindhis today are a demoralised lot 
and that their ancient culture is fast 
perishing. 

The most important demand being 


raised by the WSC, however, is that it 
wants the government to declare the 
border district of Kutch, in Gujarat, as a 
Sindhi statCj because 95 per cent of the 
population there happen to be Sindhi 
speaking. The other things the WSC is 
pressing for are the setting up of a Sindhi 
development board, a Sindhi university, 
making Sindhi a compulsory subject for 
Sindhi students and a special bnguistic 
minority status for the community. 

the WSC ar^es that their forebears 
had agreed to give up Sindh for the sake 
of the countiy’s freedom and that many 
had gone to jail and some had even been 
hanged dunng the freedom struggle. In 
recognition of their contribution, Jawa- 
harlal Nehru had inducted two Sindhis— 
Jairamdas Dolatram and R.K. Sidhwa— 
into his Cabinet. But, since 1979, there 


have been no Sindhis worth naming in 
Union and state Cabinets. This has 
prompted the WSC to demand two 
Union ministers, two state ministers in 
each state, two governors, two ambas¬ 
sadors and two trade commissioners 
from among the Sindhis. “Even tiny 
Lakhsliadweep.with just 21,205 voters, 
has one representative in the Lok 
Sabha, but 40 lakh Sindhis have none,” 
laments Rohra, who feels that reserved 
parliamentary and Assembly constituen¬ 
cies should be created for them. 

Not all Sindhis, however, are inclined 
to back the WSC. Says Belraj Jumani, a 
prominent Sindhi leader from Ahnieda- 
bad, “All we seek is the nomination of 
Sindhis to government boards and cor¬ 
porations. Sindhis in Gujarat will not 
support any agitation- - violent or other¬ 
wise—-for a separate state or other 
sectarian demands.” 

M«h«»h Trivcdl/AftmMlabatf 
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A meatlng of Sindhi laaders: planning direct action 
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For once I've had a tension-free business trip. 
Thank God for State Bank Travellers Cheques. 

You have buying power, as long travel, take along State Bank Travellers 

as you carry State Bank Travellers Cheques. Cheques. They're the best alternative to 

And if they get stolen, destroyed, or lost, your money. And you can encash them at over 

money is still safe. Because no one can encash 35,000 outlets all over India including more 
your travellers cheques but you. And there's than 11,000 branches of State Bank of India 

no time limit. They can stay with you for years and its associate banks, 

without encashment. So the next time you 
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Much ado about nothing 





The PM quashes speculation 
about the setting up of an 
MPs’ panel to help the 
Governor 


It had all the trappings of 
an election campaign. 
When Prime Minister Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi came to Banga¬ 
lore on 14 June to partici¬ 
pate in the convention on 
local urban bodies, the 
city was garishly decked up “like a. 
bride", as one local paper put it. Huge 
amounts of Congress funds were spent 
on erecting arches, putting up cut-outs 
of Rajiv and Indira Gandhi, and preparing 
elaborate floats, depicting Rajiv's prop¬ 
osals on electoral reforms and the jawa- 
har Rozgar Yojana. State goveniment 
buses were withdrawn from their regu¬ 
lar routes and were re-deployed to lug in 
crowds,to the rally at the Kanteerava 
stadium that paralysed life in downtown 
Bangalore. 

The conclusion was inescapable: the 
countdown to the elections had begun. 
Yet, for those seeking clear signals from 
the Prime Minister, the messages 
seemed scrambled. Gandhi told party 
workers: “You have to face both Assem¬ 
bly and parliamentary elections very 
soon. Perhaps, one after another in a 
short span of time.” Although this was a 
lot more forthcoming than his stock 
statement that “the governor will de¬ 
cide”, it was far from being explicit. In 
fact, it has given rise to more specula¬ 
tion than ever before. 

The tenn “soon” lends itself to diffe¬ 
rent interpretations. It could mean that 
the elections would be held ahead of 
schedule or at the time when it is actual¬ 
ly scheduled, which itself is not very far 
away. The situation has become all the 
more confusing due to the Congress(I) 
and the government’s flirtation with a 
proposal to create an advisory panel of 
MPs to “help" Governor P. Venkatasub- 
baiah’s administration. 

It all started with an orchestrated de¬ 
mand by some factions of the Karnataka 
Congress(I) to set up a panel of MPs. 
The flamboyant Congress MP from the 
state, H.N.Nanjegowda, had written to 
the Governor in this regard. Even the 
sedate KPCC(I) president, Veerendra 
Patil, had asked the Congress(I) high 
command to announce the formation of 


such a committee, obviously under 
pressure from his restless colleagues in 
the state. A humiliated Venkatasubbaiah 
protested that such a move would be 
unprecedented. But the pressure 
groups seem to have won. An “official 
spokesman" of the home ministry told 
the press on 10 June that the Union 
government had decided to constitute a 
parliamentary consultative committee to 
help in the administration of Karnataka. 

The state Congress(l) was jubilant. Of 


argued that if the elections were to be 
held by September i.e. within six 
months of President’s Rule, there would 
be no point in constituting a parliamen¬ 
tary panel to help the Governor run the 
administration. 

But the controversy was defused in an 
astonishing manner. Rajiv Gandhi told 
the press in Bangalore, “I have heard of 
no such committee. I know nothing ab¬ 
out it. Nobody else has spoken to me 
about the committee. I have not cleared 
any such committee." Who, then, had 
given the green signal to the official 
spokesman to come out with such a 



Bangalore city aprucad up for Raflv’s vlalt; alactoral atunta 


the 28 Lok Sabha seats from Karnataka, 
only four are held by the Janata Dal 
members who survived a Congress(I) 
sweep in 1984. The proposed consulta¬ 
tive committee was to have Lok Sabha 
and Rajya Sabha members in a two-to- 
one proportion. The reason that made 
the Congress(I) ecstatic, infuriated the 
Janata Dal. Dal leaders Ramakrishna 
Hegde and dismissed chief minister S. R. 
Bommai charged that the decision was 
taken to consolidate “Congress rule”. 
ITiey also feared that the elections might 
not be held on lime. The Dal leaders 


briefing? And how could Rajiv Gandhi 
not have known of such a proposal? 
Congress(I) leaders in the state seem 
baffled by these questions. When an 
announcement regarding the MPs panel 
was made in New Delhi, all newspapers 
in Karnataka front-paged the .story’. In 
the three days between the announce¬ 
ment and Rajiv Gandhi’s visit which kil¬ 
led the controversy, the belief had 
gained ground that Assembly elections 
will not be held on time, at least not 
before the Lok Sabha polls. 

Prakaph Batawadi/fBangafora 
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Kidnap drama 



CM Mazumdar and home 
minister Barman lock horns 
over the abduction of a 
college girl 

Congress(I) leaders in 
Tripura have started a 
slanging match between 
themselves, following the 
kidnapping of a college 
girl in Agartala by some 
anti-social elements. The 
kidnappers are reported to be close to 
the lieutenants of chief minister Sudhir 
Ranjan Ma/umdar. The girl, Kakoli Ray, 
was abducted on the evening of 9 June 
and released the fol¬ 
lowing day. 

The 24-hour dra¬ 
ma sparked off mas¬ 
sive demonstrations 
m the state capital 
and intensified the 
feud between 
Mazumdar and the 
state home minister, 

Samir Ranjan Bar¬ 
man, who is said to 
be Mazuindar’s mam 
opponent m the state 
Congress! I), 

In a written state¬ 
ment issued to the 
press after her re¬ 
lease, Kakoli Ray 
alleged that some 
anti-social elements 
had stormed into 
their house and 
forced her into a 
waiting jeep at gun- 
point, while her 
father, a government 
employee and a 
prominent Congress 
supporter, was a 
helpless spectator. 

She alleged that she 



SudMr RitHki Mazumdtr 

The aides of chief 
minister Mazumdar 
abused home minister 
Barman of politicising 
the abduction issue 


had heard her c-aptors mention Mazum- 
dar's name several times and that Jiban 
Saha, personal assistant of the chief 
minister, had come to meet the kidnap¬ 
pers at their hideout. I^ter that day. 
Kakoli was put in an autorickshaw after 
nightfall and dropped iti front of her 
house. 

Meanwhile, (t*fe„the morning of 10 
June, Kakoli’s fafiKr met home minister 
Barman ^d requested him to trace the 

_ ____ 


missing girl and student leaders Subal 
Bhaumik and Ashis Saha, known for 
their anti-Mazumdar stance, organised 
demonstrations in front of East Agartala 
police station. Saha complained that the 
•kidnappers were involved in “dastardly 
crimes before but could get away with 
them because they were close to the 
liighest circles". 

1'hough the girl was released on 10 
June, tension continued to mount the 
following day as Bhola Saha and Bimal 
Rudra Pal, two of Mazumdar's aides and 
Pradesh Congress(I) Committee (PCC- 
I) members, accused Barman of trying 
to politicise the issue and defame the 
chief minister. They even hinted that 
Barman's son was involved in several 
crimes. 

While Barman 
maintained a studied 
silence all along, his 
press secretary 
issued a note on 12 
June, condemning 
the incident and ex¬ 
pressing concern at 
the way in which 
some Congressmen 
played up the mat¬ 
ter. “While such ac¬ 
tions can never be 
supported, it is un¬ 
fortunate that the 
chief minister has 
been dragged into 
the issue in an un¬ 
warranted manner,” 
the note stated. But 
Barman’s aides said, 
on conditions of 
anonymity, that the 
chief minister was in- 
terfenng in the func¬ 
tioning of the police 
and, hence, none of 
the culprits could be 
arrested. Though 
both Mazumdar and 
Barman have praised 
the police 

for their role in rescuing the girl, Kakoli 
has made it known that the police did 
precious little in the matter. 

Meanwhile, the officer-in-charge of 
the East Agartala police station has been 
asked to go on a long leave, and the 
CPIfMj, the main Opposition party, has 
demanded the resignation of both 
Mazumdar and Barman for having failed 
to provide security to citizens. 

Subir Bhaumit(/4gartete 


Sons and 
fathers 

A minister finds himself in 
trouble over his son’s antics 

.Sons and daughters can 
often cause endless 
embarrassment to politi¬ 
cians as Ramsingh Vish- 
noi, the recently-inducted 
cooperative minister in 
Rajasthan, must have 
realised by now. Nearly three-and-a-half 
years ago, Vishnoi had to resign from 
the cabinet over an incident involving his 
daughter, Indra. Now, just when his 
political fortunes seemed to look up the 
hapless minister has once again found 
himself in the midst of a controversy. 
And, this time, the cause of Vishnoi’s 
worry is his son, Parasrani. 

It all happened on 8 June, the day the 
Rajasthan cabinet was expanded and 
Vishnoi recalled from oblivion. Im¬ 
mediately after the swearing-in cere¬ 
mony, Parasram and his friends decided 
to celebrate Vishnoi’s reinstatement. 
Drowned in liquor the boisterous gang 
set off for Vidyayak Nagar, the colony of 
the lei^slators in Jaipur. 

In Vidyayak Nagar, Parasram and his 
friends climbed the balcony of a house 
and began chucking empty liquor and 
beer bottles at random. By now, senior 
police officials of the capital came to 
know of the incident. They rushed to the 
spot, and arrested three boys, but 
Parasram managed to make a get-away. 
At the time of going to press, the 
minister’s son is still at large, though the 
police have registered a case against 
him. 

In fact, Ramsingh Vishnoi has a knack 
for running into trouble. His first stint as 
minister did not last for even a year as 
he had to resign after press reports 
accused him of torturing his daughter, 
Indra. The girl, it was alleged, was 
married off at the age of seven, and after 
she grew up, Indra refused to live with 
her husband and wanted to marry some¬ 
one else. And, when Indra seemed 
unrelenting, the minister began to tor¬ 
ture her physically and mentally. The 
exposure created a public furore which 
ultimately led to ViShnoi’s exit from the 
state cabinet. It remains to be seen if 
Ramsingh Vishnoi will manage to wriggle 
out of the present crisis. 

Mlap Chand DancUa/iafpur 
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Return of a master 


Ganashatru is Satyajit Ray's first film in five years and marks an astonishing 

return to form 


W hat do you do if you are one of 
the world’s greatest filmmakers 
and then suddenly, your doc¬ 
tors tell you that your heart condition is 
such that you can only make a film if you 
do not exert yoursjlf at all? And if their 
definition of ‘exertion’ is such that you 
are not allowed to shoot outdoors: not 
permitted to handle the camera; and 
given a bare minimum of 45 days to 
complete the picture? 

Well, if you are Satyajit Ray, 68, then 
you resist the temptation to rest on your 
laurels, content that history will judge 
you as one of the greatest directors 
ever, and you try your hardest to find a 
way around the medical restrictions. 
And, of course—if you are Satyajit 
Ray—you pull it off and make a film ttat 
leaves the critics ravi^! 

Confi’onted with intimations of his 
mortality, Ray chose to go back to his 
youth. During his college days, he was 
■i an Ibsen fan and was particularly partial 


to An Enemy Of The People. Five years 
ago he rediscovered the play and after 
listening to the doctors and their lists of 
conditions, resolved to adapt it for his 
^th film. (There is an—admittedly off¬ 
beat—precedent for this. Told that he 
had cancer, Steve McQueen chose to 
film his own version of Enemy Of The 
People a few years 
ago.) 

Ganashatru, as 
Ray finally called it 
(English title: Public 
Enemy), sticks to 
Ibsen in that the ac¬ 
tion is confined with¬ 
in wails (the doctors 
had their way on out¬ 
door locations) and 
the broad structure 
follows the play’s 
five acts. But Ray 
has adapted Ibsen so 
that the note of dark 


Satyajit Ray with son 
Sandeep: on the sets 
of Ganashatru 
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pessimism that ends Enemy Of The 
People is muted in Ganashatru. Ibsen’s 
protagonist. Dr Stockmann, faces 
oppusitun from bigots and ends the play 
alone. Ray’s version of the character, Dr 
Gupta, faces the same kind of adversity 
but at the end, a ray of hope filters 
through, in the form of a few local youths 
who keep him from being alone. 

The change is a significant one and 
Ray justified it to British critic Derek 
Malcolm, “nie most pessimistic of my 
films was probably The Middleman (Jana 
Aranya), which was also about corrup¬ 
tion. Now, I prefer to be more optimis¬ 
tic. 'Diere are still honest people in 
India, though I wish there were more. I 
still have a feeling that the best of our 
nation will come to the top." About 
Ibsen’s ending, he was categorical: "1 
don’t feel it is appropriate." 

While the debt to Ibsen is unmistak¬ 
able, Kay has considerably Indianised 
the theme. At the centre of Ganashatru 
is a temple in a small town near Calcutta. 
The local deity’s charanamrit (holy wa¬ 
ter) is said to be endowed with super¬ 
natural powers and the townspeople 
queue up to drink it. A hepatitis 
epidemic results and a Dr Gupta traces it 
to the charanamrit His efforts to 
temper religion with hygiene result in 
him being transformed from a local hero 
to a public enemy. In the end, the 
obscurantists win, but Gupta has found a 
few supporters. 

The theme is strikuigly appropriate to 
India and approximates Ray’s own views 
on the subject. "Pollution, ’’ he says, “is 
on everyb^y’s lips and not just in India. 
So 1 am not exactly makmg an art film. 
But then, I have never thought of my 
films as art films—they are just films. ’’ 

I t is futile to pretend that the doctors’ 
restrictions have not had an impact on 
the film, finally. At Cannes, where it 
was shown to a respectful reception last 
month, some critics commented on the 
“set-piece” quality of its flow. It is 
unusual for a film to be restricted to the 
studio and for a director to use a bare 
minimum of sets. The danger with such 
an approach is that the finished film can 
end up resembling a filmed version of a 
stage play. Nowhere is Ray’s mastery of 
the medium more apparent than in his 
ability to make Ganashatru transcend 
these limitations.The end result is unde¬ 
niably cinematic. A skilful use of camera 
angles breaks the monotony of limited 
sets and the direction paces the film so 
that it never gets claustrophobic. 

All this was managed in just 28 days! 
As it turned out. Ray did not even need 
the 45 days allotted to him by the 

doctors. Nor did he ever over-extend 

.. 
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(Clockwise from tOp 
left) The director at 
rest: finding a way 
around medical 
restrictions; Ray 
directing Soumitra 
Chatterjee: an old 
faithful; Satyajit Ray 
on location: action 
confined indoors 
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his cast or crew, calling "pack-up by 
four on most days. 

Nevertheless, the doctors took no 
chances. Throug^iout the schedule, an 
ambulance stood outside the studio and 
Ray was under constant medical super¬ 
vision. Finally, of course, the magic of 
the filming got to the doctors too, and 
when they were not taking Ray's blood 
pressure, they got as involved in the 
shooting as the rest of the'aew. 

Some of the credit for this must go to 
the repertory company that Ray has 
built up over the years. That old faithful, 
Soumitra Chatterjee plays the doctor. 
Dhritiman Chatterjee (of Pratidwandi 
^e) is another Ray discovery who 
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(Clockwise from top 
left) The director with 
his cast; a repertory 
company built over 
years; the filmmaker: 
a reflective moment; 
the cinematic genius 
at work: mastery of 
the medium; Satyajit 
Ray; in a 

contemplative mood 


returns after a sizeable gap. 

Others in the cast include Mamata 
Shankar who plays the doctor’s daugh¬ 
ter, Ruma Guha Thakurta who plays his 
wife, and Deepankar De as a local 
newsman who first, promises to help the 
doctor and then, lets him down. Also 
featured is Raja ram Yagnik, an actor 
firom the Hindi stage, whose first Ray 
film this is. 

G anashatru will be released in Paris 
on 28 June, and Ray and ^ily will 
fly to France for the gala premiere, 
v^h is being organist by Gerard 
Depardieu, the French actor, 
foy has always had a faithful French 
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(Above) On the sets 
o>/Ganashat{% 
set-piece of 
the flow; (rigl^the 
director with his son 
ipSatfdeep: a family 
? thait works together 


following (as President Mitterand’s trip 
to Calcutta to present him with the 
Legion d’honneur demonstrates), and 
Depardieu has already taped a long 
interview with him for French television 
which will be telecast just before the 
premiere to whip up interest in the film. 

All of this, plus the fact that the film 
got to Cannes before most Indian critics 
had seen it has led to charges that Ray is 
catering to a foreign audience rather 
than to those who actually speak the 
language the film is made in. 

It is a familiar criticism—the same 
charge was levelled when Chare Baire 
was first shown abroad—but not one I 
that worries Ray. “I always make my I 
films primarily for my own audience. I've 
never known what kind of film will 
export well,” he has said. He gives the , 
example of Jalsaghar which he says is 
“totally Indian in form, content and 
ethos”, but is now the most popular of 
his ^s in France. 

Certainly, the demand that Ray should 
premiere everything in Calcutta does 
seem a little parochial: a great artist’s 
work transcends national boundaries. 
Nevertheless, Indian audiences will have 
to wait a few mofiths before they can 
make up their minds about the film that 
the critics at Cannes were so impressed 
by. 

Sudmlma Roy/Cateirtte 
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The story of a victim 


A perfectly healthy blood donor is made out to be an AIDS carrier and harassed 


I t could go down as one of the most 
shameful foul-ups in Calcutta's 
.medical history. A man who had 
no trace of the AIDS (Acquired 
Immuno Deficiency Syndrome) 
anti-body in his blood, was declared to 
be a carrier of the killer virus by 
experts; a vernacular daily published his 
photographs along with reports which 
branded him as a maniac at large, 
thereby whipping up mass frenzy against 
the members of his family; and the 
administration, which should, in the 
normal course of events, have had the 
man admitted to a hospital, chose to put 
him in prison instead. 

The unfortunate victim, forty-year-old 
Swapan Ganguly, moonlighted as a pro¬ 
fessional blood donor at the Assembly of 
God Church Hospital & Research Cen¬ 
tre (AGCHRC), in central Calcutta. 
Sometime in the month of March, 
Ganguly donated blood to the hospital’s 
blood bank, samples of which, along with 
those of other donors, were sent to the 
National Institute of Communicable «nd 
Enteric Diseases (NICED) for Elisa 
tests to check for the presence of the 
AIDS virus in them. On 31 March, the 
tests revealed that one of the samples 
was seropositive, i.e, it contained AIDS 
anti-bodies, proving that the donor was 
carrying the AIDS virus. The NICED 
informed AGCHRC of its finding and 
asked for the name of the donor. 
According to Dr S.C. Pal, director of the 
institute, AGCHRC used to send the 
blood samples under certain codes, 
without naming the donors. In this case, 
however, the NICED insisted on more 
details to which AGCHRC responded by 
saying that the donor was a 28-year-old 
mie (when Swapan Ganguly is much 
older), but withheld the name. The 
NICED then sent the relerant sample to 
the National Institute of Virology, Pune, 
for what is known as the ‘Western Blot’ 
test, considered to be a more fool-proof 
method. The NIV confirmed NICED’s 
finding. 

On 17 April, the test reports were 
officially sent to AGCHRC, and, on the 
following day, the hospital authorities 
informed the health department of the 
government of West Bengal of the 
matter. They requested the government 
to trace the man, who was stated to be 
one Swapan Ganguly, a resident of 
Sonarpur, a small town to the south of 


Calcutta, in the South 24-Parganas dis¬ 
trict. Apparently, the health department 
bosses knew nothing of the case as the 
AGCHRC letter lay buried beneath a pile 
of mail in the Writers’ Buildings. It was 
only after The Statesman reported the 
case on 27 May, without, however, 
naming Ganguly or his whereabouts, 
that the authorities got wind of the 
matter. The chief medical officer (CHO) 
of South 24-Parganas was summoned 
and asked to look for the man, and, was. 


It was then that the police was asked to 
take over. The manhunt, which turned 
into a witch-hunt, had begun. 

I nitially, the police was as much in the 
dark as the health department. But on 
30 May, Ganguly was back at the blood 
bank. &id R.N. Dutta, an AGCHRC 
haematologist; "Ganguly came in re¬ 
sponse to a letter we sent him asking 
him to present himself for some ‘special’ 
tests,” though Ganguly’s wife, Nilima, 
said that they received no such letter. At 
the hospital, Ganguly was identified to 
the. reporter of a vernacular daily who, 
according to the hospital authorities, 
happened to be present at the spot by 
chance. That very evening, the scribe, 
together with a lensman, reached 
Ganguly’s home and persuaded him to 
be photographed on the ruse that the 
pictures would be needed for giving him 
a job which he posed to have on hand. 
Next morning a report appeared in the 
daily, along with Ganguly’s photographs, 
mal^g him out to be a social outcast and 
the most dangerous man at large. On 31 


May, Ganguly was held by the police. 

First, he was locked up in Sona^ur 
pobce station, as if he were a criminal. 
Next, he was taken to AGCHRC, where 
the authorities referred him to the state 
health department at Writers’ Buildings. 
From there he was sent to the School of 
Tropical Medicine (STM), where sam¬ 
ples of his blood were taken. And while 
tests were being carried out, Ganguly 
was shifted from the police station and 
put under judicial custody in a solitary 


was no carrier of the AIDS virus. 

But while this behind-the-scenes dra¬ 
ma was in progress, the members of 
Gandy's family were hounded and 
humiliated by ignorant neijdibours who 
harboured a ton of misconceptions about 
the disease and had no knowledge of 
how it spread. Though it has been 
scientifically established that AIDS- 
infected persons can move freely in 
society so long as they make some 
behavioural changes (abstain from sex¬ 
ual intercourse and avoid blood contacts 
with others), Ganguly’s neighbours, 
their irrational fears deepened by mind¬ 
less reports, were out to evict the family 
from the locality. Nilima Ganguly, Swa- 
pan’s wife, broke down as she recalled 
the night their house was besieged by an 
angry, abusive mob that screamed and 
hurW the foulest of invectives at them. 

But why was Swapan held by the 
police and being incarcerated? The 
health department had no clear explana¬ 
tion to offer, but said it might have been 
for the sake of his safety. 

Airish Gupta/CMciitta 


in a way, sent on a wild goose chase, as 
A(jCHRC had not been able to provide 
Ganguly’s exact address. The CMO 
managed to trace three men of the same 
name in the area, but not the right one. 


cell at the Alipore Central Jail. 

A few days later, after carrying out 
successive tests, the STM came out 
with a startling revelation: the tests had 
proved the samples negative; the man 


The members of 
Ganguly’s family were 
hounded and 
humiliated by ^;norant 
neighbours who 
harboured a ton of 
misconceptions about 
the disease and had 
no knowledge of how 
It spreads 
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AVIATION 



Readying for take-off? 

Will the induction of a new MD and more aircraft solve the problems 

that plague Indian Airlines? 


I ndian Airlines is bin. Forty-five 
aircraft flying over ten million 
passengers a year to 67 destina¬ 
tions. And it is going to get 
bigger. More planes, more pas¬ 
sengers and more routes by the end of 
this financial year. Nineteen Airbus In¬ 
dustrie A-32() planes—each capable of 
carrying 168 passengers--will be joining 
the Indian Airlines (lA) fleet by March 
1990, and 12 more by 1993. The number 
of passengers flown is 
expected to increase by 
one lakh this year and 21 
new routes will open up. 

In the Nineties, lA will 
spend Rs 10,000 crores 
to modernise and expand. 

These impressive fi¬ 
gures, however, do not 
compensate for the air- 
bne's equally unimpress¬ 
ive achievements. Indian 
Airlines is inefficient, 
overstaffed and remark¬ 
ably unprofessional, with 5 
senior executives more 
interested in battling each 
other than the ills that 
plague the airline. Net 
profit has declined in the 
past year and is likely to 
slide even lower. Flying 
LA seems kke a night¬ 


mare. However, the country's largest 
domestic airline has now embarked on 
an ambitious growth path. But whether 
it can fly out of the stormy patches and 
go on to become a true airline of the 
1990s is the biggest question which 
confronts it. 

lA’s chances of success hinge on two 
crucial factors; modem Airbus Industrie 
A-320 aircraft joining the fleet and a 
thorough overhaul of its management 


style. 

Four of the A-320s—built by a con¬ 
sortium of four European aerospace 
companies—are expected to join lA’s 
stable by the end of this month. They 
will gradually take tlie load off overwork¬ 
ed Boeing 737s and the much larger 
Airbus A-3(X)s. By December, the A- 
320 will link the metros to tourist 
destinations such as Srinagar. This 
should help ease the problem of strained 


Airbus A-320S will toon bt part of ths lA fltot: 
will thty toivs probloms of capaetty? 



INDIAN AIRLINES' 
PROFITABILITY 


1987 • 88 1988 - 89 1989 • 90 

(Actuals) (Revised) (Budget 
estimates) 

925.49 943.20 1142.60 
revenue _ 

,1 1133.45 

C expenses 

cr ___ . 

Net profit 30.10 14.10 8.85 

? (After tax) 

u i _ . 

(Profitability is steadily decreasing) 
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ipadty, which is the result of bird-hits, 
lechanical defects (these two factors 
re responsible for the grounding of ten 
er cent or more of the planes at any 
iven time) and the crash of a Boeing 
ist year. The problem is so acute that 
h has been forced to lease sue 737s, one 
i-3(X) and one aircraft each from Aerof- 
3t and Ariana Afghan Airlines. In addi- 
ion, it operates a Druk Air jet between 
mportant cities such as Delhi, Calcutta 
uid Bangalore four days a week. (Air- 
nraft leases will cost lA Rs 76 crores this 
irear.) 

However, there are some technical 
problems with the A-320s, say aviation 
engineering experts. Aircraft engines 
start losing power after temperatures go 
above the International Standard Atmos¬ 
phere (ISA) of 15“C. That means they 
can carry fewer passengers and smaller 


1989 - 90 (listimale) 

Rs 76.00 crores 




PASSENGERS 

FLOWN 

1987 - 88 

10.4 

million 


1988 • 89 

10.16 

million 


1989 - 90 

11.57 


(Estimate) 

million 



T 'his leads to another qu¬ 
estion about opting foi 







1988 - 89 

Rs 20.15 crores 

amounts of fuel and cargo. Most aircraft 
engines are rated for 25°C, as are the 
International Aero Engine-manufactured 
V2500 engines that will power the 
A-320S. The problem in India is that 
temperatures in most regions exceed 
25°C practically round the year. Experts 
say that high temperatures would 
adversely affect the functioning of the 
V2500 engine more than that of other 
engines. This may mean that the A-320s 
will be able to carry lesser loads, adding 
to capacity constraints. 


/ # ■ estion about opting for 

/ # the A-320S. When lA signed 

j is. contract with Airbus Indust- 

X rie in March 1986, it was for 
L ^ 19 of the aircraft. (The cost of 
tg inducting these planes is Rs 1,237 
ig crores.) As part of the contract, lA 
'g had the option to buy 12 more, pro- 
' vided the option was exercised 
by the middle of this year. Prune 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi gave the go-ahead 
at the end of May. The new deal is 
worth Rs 870 crores. The question 
being asked is why lA decided to go in 
for 12 more planes when even the first 
lot has not taken to Indian skies. 

An lA official says that both lA and 
Airbus Industrie were apprehensive of 
possible problems, which could lead to 
the turning down of the option. Then, 
Boeing—whose offer of new generation 
757 planes was rejected in favour of 
Airbus’ A-320s—would have been back 
in the reckoning. The Boeing 757 runs 
on proven General Electric engines. The 
decision to exercise the option signifies 
two things; one, that Boeing has been 
kept out, and two, that the government 
which has been partial to things Euro¬ 
pean, particularly French, over the past 
few years still feels that way. No one 
speaks openly of kickbacks. (Aerospa¬ 
tiale, the French aerospace company, is 
a major executor of the Airbus project. 
The others are British Aerospace, Mes- 
serschmitt-Bolkow-Blohm of West (Ger¬ 
many and the Spanish company CASA. 
Boeing has openly criticised Airbus— 
which is heavily subsidised by the re¬ 
spective European governments—for 
using political clout to rake in orders all 
over the world.) 

Another problem with the A-320 con¬ 
tract is the fact that lA will be swamped 













with planes: 31 aircraft in three years. 
While no one in aviation circles—both in 
the government and private industry— 
denies that lA requires aircraft desper¬ 
ately, many wonder whether lA will be 
able to absorb so many aircraft sudden¬ 
ly, and be able to match them with 
support services like maintenance facili¬ 
ties, trained technicit-ns, hangars, and 
increase in seats. From a marketing 
point of view, lA’s demand is so high 
that any amount of new aircraft can be 
put to use immediately—and flogged for 
six flights a day ail round the year—and 
there would still be a demand for more 
aircraft. But for a while, some of the 
new aircraft may have to sit idle simply 
because lA doesn’t have the facilities to 
handle an expansion. Its maintenance 
base in New Delhi is expanding to 
accommodate the A-320s as well as 
handle other fleet aircraft, and mainte¬ 
nance facilities are being set up in the 
airports of different metros. But work is 
slow. And the first A-320 is due any 
day—even though it experienced prob¬ 
lems two weeks ago with its landing gear 
during test flights at the Airbus plant m 
Toulouse, France. 

B ut besides problems of capacity, lA 
has other troubles. Inefficient man¬ 
agement IS a major one. Currently, 
headstrong unions—of pilots, en¬ 
gineers, et al—get their way. For inst¬ 
ance, a 33 per cent hike in wages this 
year, without assuring the management 
anything in return by way of increased 
productivity. Some call it a sell-out on 
the part of the management, others call 
it buying peace. 

Whatever it may be, the fact is that it 
is the poor management style of the 
airline tfut most of its problems. 

Beside?, bacft«abbing among its staf¬ 
fers and political interference have drag¬ 
ged LA down even further. And all this 
has been l^^^g for ye ars. 


When Captain Chaddha tfxik over as 
managing director (MD) in 1982, he had 
with him two professional deputies, 
Capt. B.K. Bhasin (director of flight 
safety) and Capt. V.K. Mehta (who 
oversaw engineering, pilots’ training, 
traffic, ground support and the commer¬ 
cial department). For five years—till 
mid-1987—Chaddha and his deputies 
formed a disciplined team, who main¬ 
tained a firm gnp on the unions and 
regional departments. Trouble started in 
1985 when Jagdish Tytler became minis¬ 
ter for civil aviation. Chaddha and Tytler 
did not get along. Tytler—who takes 
more than an active interest in anything 
he does—started interfenng m the day- 
to-day functioning of the airline, and 
Chaddha was often bypassed. 

That IS when aviation circles began to 
hear more and more of R. Prasad. lA’s 
present managing director. Prasad 
started lobbying to succeed Chaddha as 
MD with Motil^ Vora’s support. Tytler, 
on the other hand, backed Gerry Pais, 
an accounts man. Pais also enjoyed Rajiv 
and Sonia Gandhi’s confidence. Finally, it 
was Pais who was appointed MD in 
1987. After his induction, Tytler wanted 
to appoint only one deputy managing 
director. He recommended P.N. 
Kumar—an extremely competent en¬ 
gineer—but the pilots’ lobby wanted 
Capt. N. Ramachandran. Tytler con¬ 
ceded and appointed both of them. 

Prasad, not wishing to be left out, 
took the help of then civil aviation 
secretary, S.S. Sidhu. He was appointed 
deputy director, finance. When Tytler 
questioned Sidhu about the appoint¬ 
ment, the latter said the minister had 
cleared it. Till date, Tytler maintains he 
never did. All three deputy managing 
directors were appointed simultaneously 
in October 1987. 

Tytler’s departure in 1987 made 
things easier for Prasad, especiaOy as 
his mentor, Motilal Vora, took over as 


minister. Prasad constantly stalled prop¬ 
osals put forward by the two other 
deputy directors as he~as head of 
finance—had a major say in all matters. 

Pais was shaky nght through his 
tenure, despite his prime ministerial, 
connection, and there were constant * 
rumours that he would be sacked. Al¬ 
ways considered an ineffectual manager, 
he never really took complete charge of 


‘There is 
nothing wrong 
with lA” 



The new MD, R. Prasad, 
seems optimistic about the 
airline 
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■ (From left) 
Inefficient service; 
militant unions; 
and lack of 
adequate aircraft 
are some of the 
problems that 
plague Indian 
Airlines 


the airline. This state of affairs continued 
even after Vora relinquished his post, 
and Shivraj Patil took charge of the 
ministry. By this time, Prasad had found 
a powerful friend in Capt. Satish Shar- 
ma, ex-lA pilot and the PM’s close 
friend. 

1988 was a disastrous year for lA. 
The crash of the Boeing in Ahmedabad 
was just one of the many mishaps. Some 


Inefficient management is Indian 
Airbnes’principal problem. The^aibng 
airline has now pinned all hopes on its 
new managing director, R. Prasad. 
Excerpts tom an interview: 

On Indian Airlinas; There is no¬ 
thing wrong with lA. As an ori^sa- 
tion, it’s g^. The only thing is that 
a little complacency has crept in. 
On change: You have to make 
people understand what’s best for 
the organisation and then be firm 
about implementing the idea. In Indi¬ 
an Airlines, there is an inbuilt resist¬ 
ance to ideas. That has to change. 
On lA’s unione: I told them you 
have got to work and they said yes. 
They said they will cooperate. All 
wage agreements have been signed. 
I have no words to mince with 
unions. 

On the (flscourtaous attitude of 

staffers: I’m putting a person who 
will be tailoring a programme to talk 
to people about why they should be 
courteous. Physical facilities are 
different—if we don't have it, we 
don't have it. But yes, we can 
certainly do something about be¬ 
haviour. It has to be one-to-one. 
On delays: Additional capacity 
(with the induction of A-320 aircraft) 


of the others were; aircraft landing 
without lowering their wheels, a station¬ 
ary Airbus’ nose-wheel collapsmg, Buta 
Singh’s flight being delayed, and even 
Patil being forced to change aircraft 
because of technical snags. To add to 
the general state of disrepair. lA’s 
eiifdneers went on the warpath deman¬ 
ding higher wages. Patil started baying 
for Pais’ blood; he also asked Prasad to 


should help ease the problem. 

On whsther the induction of 
A-320s wM IomI to overtuppiy: 

You can’t increase the number of 
passengers unless you provide 
capacity. The A-320s will be flying an 
average of five sectors every day and 
the capacity (of each) is 168. That’s 
840 people per aircraft per day. 
That’s not enough, as we will be 
pulling out the leased aircraft and 
also plan to remove four older 
Boeing 737s from normal service. 
There is a lot of unmet demand. 
Earlier, people used to come to me 
and say put us on 182 or 405 (daily 
flights from Delhi to Bombay) for the 
same day. Now they say, “Today 
would be nice. But if you can get me 
on a flight tomorrow, it will be all 
right.” This shows demand. 

Chi dncllnbig profit: Profits will go 
on declining. You have to pay in¬ 
terest on aircraft purchases, pay 
depreciation. Adding new machinery 
costs a lot of money. We have to pay 
$760 million for the 19 A-320s. Ten 
per cent of the amount will go every 
year as interest. Plus depreciation of 
Rs 60 crores. Funds will increase, 
because depreciation stays with the 
company; C)ash will increase, but not 
profitability. 


settle the wage issue. But Prasad stal¬ 
led, saying that the airline didn’t have 
enough money and that profitability was 
decreasing. (However, Prasad signed aU 
wage agreements last month, almost 
immediately after becoming MD.) 

Despite setbacks—and his unim¬ 
pressive tenure—Pais lobbied hard for 
an extension after his term ended at the 
end of March. The IAS lobby pitched for 
one of Its own candidates. By all 
accounts. Prasad wasn’t really in the 
running. But Satish Shamia’s patronage 
proved to be pivotal. Patil also backed 
Prasad and asked S.K. Mishra, the 
present civil aviation secretary, and lA 
chairman Rahul Hajaj to support his 
candidature. Prasad assumed office on 1 
April this year. 


NUMBER OF 
EMPLOYEES 


March 1988 n20,758 


March 1989 □21,000 


March 1990 0 23,000 

(Estimate) 


As a result of all this power play, it is 
the airline that suffers most. Chaddlia's 
decisions were countered by Tytler. 
Pats was afraid of Prasad--he dung on 
to power and never took bold decisions 
that would benefit the airline. Not many 
in aviation circles believe Prasad can do 
much to turn lA around and infuse it with 
a sense of dynamism and professional- 
i.sm. He is considered to be an extreme¬ 
ly competent linance man. but not much 
else. Yet. he has the best chance of 
improving the stale of affairs at lA. say 
civil aviation observers. 'I’liis -more 
than anything else- -underscores lA's 
long-tenn management malaise. 

lA has computerised reservations 
systems and, last week, computerised 
check-in was introduced at New Delhi 
airport. But these are possibly the only 
good things that have happened to lA in 
the past ten years. With senior manage¬ 
ment personnel not knowing what will 
happen to them the next dav—and each 
more interested in protecting and prom¬ 
oting himself than tunning the airline— 
the middle and junior level-managers 
have "simply stopped innovating or car¬ 
ing”, feel lA insiders. The airline is 
virtually running itself—almost despite 
Itself. lA might trundle along, but unless 
management is tightened up, matters 
will not improve. 

SudMp Chakravarti/M«N' OelM 
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The Indian companies 
have Invest^ a 
whopping Wa 300 
croresforthe 
purchase of offshore 


offered by ONGC 
hardly cover the 
operating expenses 


BUSINESS 


Oil rig companies get 
together to demand a 
better deal from the public 
sector giant 


I f units in an emerging indust^ come 
together to form an association, can 
this be called ganging up? The ques¬ 
tion apart, that is exactly what a group of 
little Imown companies—^he Indian own¬ 
ers of oil rigs—is doing. They are 
forming an association to protect them¬ 
selves from the tactics of the Oil and 
Natural Gas Commission (ONGC). 
While there are as few oil rig owners in 
India as you have fingers on one hand, 
they are scared stiff to talk about their 
business with ONGC. 

And not without reason. ONGC is 
their sole employer. If thrown out or 
their money is blocked, all they can do is 
to hit the bottom. By forming an associa¬ 
tion they hope that their combined voice 
would be more effective in dealing with 
the public sector behemoth than the 
piping voices of individual operators. 

Essar Shipping, Aban-LIoyd, Great 
Atwood, Hi-Tech Drilling and BOSS 
(Bombay Offshore Supplies and Ser¬ 
vices) are the only Indian companies 
which own offshore oil rigs and are all 
working for ONGC. Offshore drilling is 
an immensely capital-intensive business 
and the rigs cost a hefty sum. There are 
different types of rigs depending on the 
sea depth they operate in. There are 
jack-ups for shallower waters, while 
300-foot cantilever and semi- 
submersible mat-type rigs work at 
depths beyond 300 feet. And the costs 
could vary from $15 million to $26 
million. 

The Indian companies have invested 
substantially in purchasing offshore 
rigs but the daily rates offered by ONGC 
hardly cover ^e financial costs after 
meeting the operating expenses. It is 
only after about four years of continuous 
mn^miililiii operation that the 
companies can 
hope to be in the 
iOmiMnieS dividend Ust. 


Apart from the 
owners of rigs, 
there are a handful 
of rig operators 
who have taken 
jack-ups on lease. 
Notable among 
these are Jagson, 
Jindal and 
Amarship. 
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Obviously, those who have leased rigs 
are in a better position since they do not 
have to spend large sums in acquiring 
them. Some of these companies have 
taken rigs on wet lease from overseas 
operators and are able to quote much 
lower rates. Even the crew operating 
these rigs are foreigners employed by 
the overseas rig-owning companies. 

What has made matters even more 
difficult, the rig owners allege, is that 
some of these operators of leased jack¬ 
ups have been getting favoured treat¬ 
ment from ONGC’s steering committee. 
This is especially true of Jagson Interna¬ 
tional, which reportedly has connections 
with Union minister Jagdish Tytler. Jag¬ 
son, which is said to be a front for 
foreign rig companies, participates in vir¬ 
tually all tenders put out by ONGC— 
without submitting technical details. 
Their tender bid is normally in the form 
of a three-four page letter which makes 
it a point to say: "We agree to all the 
terms and conditions of ONGC and will 
identify the rigs when the tender 
opens. ” 

I n a recent tender, ONGC’s chemical 
committee turned down Jagson's bid 
on the grounds that it was unable to 
process it without technical details, and 
also because the finn had not identified 
the rig which is an essential norm for 
tendering. Strangely, the ONGC’s com¬ 
mercial department included Jagson in 
the shortlist of eligible firms in Novem¬ 
ber 1988. Other firms which had not met 
the tendering norms were rejected. On 
21 January, 1989, when the price bids 
were opened, Jagson said that they 
would identify the rig within 30 days and 
give the technical details. It offered 
‘5-Star’, a Singaporean rig. Since Abban- 
Lloyd had offered the same rig in its bid 
on 18 January, Jagson’s offer ouj^t to 
have been rejected. But the steering 
committee gave Jagson 30 days to 
identify another rig. Jagson identified 
‘Viking Driller’, a rig owned by the 
Norwegian company. Viking Offshore. 
Since there was no memorandum of 
understanding (MOU) or lease agree¬ 
ment with the Norwegian firm, Jagson 
asked for another 30 days’ extension. 
This time it identified ‘Danwood Ice’, 
owned by a Danish firm, J. Lauritzen. 
Again, for lack of an MOU, Jagson has 
asked for a month’s extension dll 26 
June. 

Meanwhile, Essar Shipping which had 
a drillship of its own, did not get the 
contract on the grounds that its quota¬ 
tion was high. At the same time, BOSS, 
which had quoted the second lowest 
price after Jagson, informed ONGC that . 
it had got government sanction to purch- 
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ase a drillship in March this year, and 
that it would be arriving in Indian waters 
by June (the drilling season begins in 
September). Not only that, BOSS’S 
drillship is the first of its kind, in that it is 
dynamically positioned and can drill to a 
depth of 3,000 feet. While Essar and 
BOSS have been overlooked despite 
owning rigs, the tender period has been 
extended twice to accommodate Jagson 
which is yet to tie up a rig on lease. 

In another instance, ONGC opened a 
technical bid on 21 February this year 
for a semi-submersible rig. Once again 
the Indian rig owners lost out after 
Jagson gave a letter saying that they 
could provide a rig and would accept 
ONGC’s terms. BOSS is the only Indian 
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A Jack-up rig: axpanalva 

company which owns a semi- 
submersible rig and industry sources 
strongly feel that it should have got the 
contract. But ONGC, according to these 
sources, insisted that since BOSS had 
purchased the rig from a foreign com- 


ONGC is the sole 
employer of the rig 
owners, if thrown out 
or the i r money is 
biockedyaii they can 
do is to sink. But 
ONGC has not given 
them the necessary 


backing 


■; TlwdarrlckaiKidrllltloorot 

a aaml-sulMnarsIbla rig 

pany with which it was 
, ■" working earlier, it should 

accept the 1985 dollar 
rate of Rs 12.50 (when 
SHHjoB the earlier joint tender 
with the foreign company 
was made). As a result, 
IpMHHH BOSS has been offered a 
(jaily j-atg of $16,400, 
* 1 . • which would amount to a 

loss of Rs 14,000 per day 
HHUmiH as the dollar rate has gone 
up steeply since 1985. 
But, at the same time, 
Jagson has been offered a 
daily rate of $24,000, that 
too, for "work over op- 
eration’’ and not explora¬ 
tory drilling. 

Says a spokesman of an Indian rig 
company, ’‘If this is the sort of thing that 
ON(jC accepts, then what is the idea of 
asking for technical bids?’’ The modus 
operand^ of Jagson, he pomts out, is 
unique: Jagson quotes for all ONGC 
tenders: confirms in a letter that it would 
conform to rdl terms and conditions: 
obtains technical approval: and, during 
the price bid opening, quotes the lowest 
price as it is only a front for a foreign 
firm. He further discloses that Jagson I 
leaves the entire operations to the 
foreign company. While this involves no 
financial involvement for Jagson, the 
company reportedly makes a minimum 
of $1,000 per day as the differential 
between the ONGC contract rate and 
the rate that Jagson has worked out with 
its foreign partner. 

And Jagson, which is at present 
operating three rigs for ONGC, is ex- 






pected to bring in two more rigs on 
lease. One of them, the ‘Apollo 1’, was 
not acceptable to the technical commit¬ 
tee of ONGC because of its low variable 
load factor—it could take a load of only 
1,500 tonnes against ONGC’s specifica¬ 
tion of 2,000 tonnes. However, the 
steering committee is learnt to have 
overrule the objections of the technical 
committee and favoured Jagson. The 
'Norbe 11’, which Jagson leased m 
November 1987, is capable of drilling to 
a depth of only 220 feet against ONGC’s 
requirement of 300 feet. Inexplicably, 
instead of rejecting the bid, the steering 
panel has offered a shallow-water loca¬ 
tion to Jagson to operate the rig. 



ONQC'a S«8ar Shaktl olt rtfl: thrown opon to 
Indian flrmt 


When the rigs business was thrown 
open to Indian fims, it was believed that 
the Indian companies would acquire 
expertise in the long-run and ultimately 
be in a position to challenge the foreign 
rig operators who had a stranglehold on 
ONGC’s operations. In fact, the com¬ 
mission always faced the threat that in 
case the international daily rates were 
increased substantially, it would find it 
difficult to hire the required number of 
rigs without shelling out higher amounts. 


But strangely, ONGC, in its own wis¬ 
dom, never .extended the much-needed 
support to 1^ domestic rig owners. 

TTie daily tates for drilling rigs were at 
depressed levels in the last two years 
Itecause of lack of activity. P'ortunately, 
n^e has been a tumround in the last 
oW year or so in major oil-related areas. 
'Ilie rates have now gone up on the I 


What has made 


matters worse for rig 


owners is that some 


operators of leased 


jack-ups have been 


getting favoured 


treatment from 


ONGC 


international market, along with the 
price of rigs and components. Indian rig 
owners who had piu'chased rigs at 
higher prices are, however, getting the 
lower daily rates being offered by the 
commission now. The commission had 
increased its daily rates somewhat to 
about $23,000 from around $17,000 
earlier. In contrast, the rates have 
increased from $17,000 per day to as 
much as $30,000 now in Indonesia, 
Australia and Malaysia. Further off, in 


the North Sea oilfields, the rates have 
touched $32,000 from $16,000 over the 
last eight months alone. As a result, the 
rig-owning companies which are not 
making profits, are wondering why they 
had at all entered the drilling business. 

To add to their woes, the sharp 
devaluation in the rupee (16 per cent) 
vis-a-vis other currencies has eaten into 
the incomes of the rig-owning com¬ 
panies. ITie foreign exchange forward 
cover, on the other hand, has been made 
prohibitive by placing the cover premium 
at 22 per cent. 

In desperation, the rig owners have 
now decided to form the Indian Rig 
Owners Association to protect their 
interests. Having invested a whopping 
Rs 300 crores in a high-tech, risky field, 
the rig owners feel tlat for their surviv¬ 
al, ONGC has to offer a fairer deal to 
them besides extending them financial 
terms which would enable them to earn 
a surplus over costs. And keep from 
submerging. 

Anjwi Roy/Mew MM and Olga Tellia/ 
Bombay 



A spanner in the works 


Financial institutions back out of the deal to hand back the 
company to the original promoters 


A week, it is said, is a long time in 
politics. However, when politics 
and business mix, even a few hours can 
be a much longer time. Or so is the 
experience of N. Srinivasan and N. 
Sankar, two industrialists who have 
found that one political ‘hand’ could undo 
a deal that was almost clihched. Sriniva¬ 
san and Sankar had practically regained 
control of India Cements Limited, one of 
south India’s largest cement companies, 
from which the former had been ousted 
nearly a decade ago. 

The deal to bring back Srinivasan— 
whose grandfather and father had found¬ 
ed India Cements more than 40 years 
ago—and Sankar, who is related to 
Srinivasan, had been painstakingly work¬ 
ed out over a period of almost 12 
months. By February this year, it had 
been decided that P.V. Rajaraman, an 
IAS officer from the Tamil Nadu cadre 
and the current managing director, 
would step down to make way for 
Sankar and Srinivasan. While the two 
industrialists had picked up a 12 per cent 


holding in the company, they had given a 
commitment to raise their stake to a 
maximum of 30 per cent. Thus, when an 
extraordinary general meeting (EGM) 
was called on 22 April it appeared to be 
































all over bar the formality of the foandal 
institutions (FIs) voting their 52 per cent 
stake in favour of Sankar as non¬ 
executive chairman and Srinivasan as 
managing director. 

But the proceedings on 22 April came 
like a bolt from the blue. Nobody had 
reckoned with one politician who wanted 
to hit back at DMK president and chief 
minister M. Karunanidhi and literally 
took a ‘hand’ in the matter. When the 
resolutions came up for voting, the 
nominees of the FIs announced that they 
had received no instructions to vote 
either way. 'Fhey even demanded post¬ 
ponement of the EGM to a date not later 
than September this year. There was 
shock and disbelief at the sudden 
announcement but the FIs were in no 
mood to offer explanations. 

The reason for the FIs’ sudden volte 
face emerged quickly. It was learnt that 
V. Ramamurthy, who had replaced G. K. 
Moopanar as the Tamil Nadu Congress 
Committee president after the election 
debacle, wanted to embarrass Karuna¬ 
nidhi. He managed to do it in a way 
which some people described as “acting 
out of pique”, and others more strongly 
as hitting below the belt. 

It IS well known m Madras that 
Srinivasan is a close friend of Maran, a 
long-standing member of the Rajya 
Sabha and editor of Murasoli, a'Tamil 
daily and DMK mouthpiece. Maran is 
the nephew and son-in-law of chief 



The reason for the 
volte face 
emerged quickly. 
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to embarrass 
Karunanidhi. He 
managed to do it in a 
way which some 
people described as 
"acting out of pique” 


Tamil Nadu in January last, when Karu¬ 
nanidhi was still in the political wilder¬ 
ness. It is thus quite clear that when the 
FIs decided to support Srinivasan and 
Sankar, there was no political pressure 
on them. 

However, new TNCC(I) president 
Ramamurthy had apparently decided to 
give as many pinpricks to the DMK 
government as possible, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that they may be insignificant 
in the political sense. Ramamurthy is 
understood to have complained to the 
Congress(I) high command in Delhi and 
in particular to Prime Minister Rajiv- 



Gandhi that allowing Srinivasan rad 
Sankar into India Cements would be a 
wtory of sorts foi Karunanidhi in view of 
the close friendship between Srinivasan 
and Maran. R^iv Gandhi and his advis¬ 
ers in Delhi reportedly fell for this line in 
spite of the fact that Srinivasan’s re¬ 
entry into India Cements would not have 
made any difference to the political 
fortunes of the Congress(I) in Tamil 
Nadu. Whatever be it, this led to 
last-minute instructions from Delhi 
asking the FIs to back off from the deal. 

The last word, however, has not been 
said, for Maran is standing by his old 
friend. Karunanidhi is understood to 
have taken a personal interest in the 
matter. According to well informed 
sources, the chief minister has got in 
touch with Rajiv Gandhi and assured him 
that there is nothing political about 
handing over India Cements to the 
onginal promoters. He has requested 
the Prime Minister to delink political and 
business angles in this matter and allow 
the FIs to go through with their original 
decision. Rajiv Gandhi, it is learnt, has 
now agreed to review the issue. 

Meanwhile, Srinivasan and Sankar are 
keeping silent. They are making no 
statements in public or to the press. 
With Rajiv Gandhi reportedly having 
agreed to review the issue, they are 
hoping that, come September, political 
pettiness will not prevail. 

R. VIJayaraghavan/MMfnM 


EXPORTS 


The kitty keeps growing 

Helped by the falling rupee, the export figure doubles in three 

years 


G uess what happens when a fore¬ 
igner wants to import goods from 
India? He rushes to the nearest Indian 
mission and speaks to the Indian trade 
representative who tells him to come 
back ten days later, by when, hopefully, 
his telex message to New Delhi wll elicit 
a reasonable reply. The trade official 
himself cannot help, sorry, so take it or 
leave it. In most cases the potential 
importer leaves it—because the 
Japanese or South Korean missions are 
easily more forthcoming. 

Yet, amazingly enough, despite the 
complete absence of a trade information 
network, Indian exports continue to 
rise. From Rs 10,895 crores in 1985-86, 
they jumped to Rs 20,281 crores in 
1988-89. Consequently, the trade gap 


narrowed from Rs 8,763 crores in 1985- 
86 to Rs 6,624 crores in 1087-88 and 
rose marginally to Rs 7,412 in 1988-89. 
"This IS a landmark, ” raves a commerce 
ministry spokesperson, adding, "ex¬ 
ports have almost doubled since 1985- 
86.” And the fact that the trade deficit 
did not widen despite the increase in 
foodgrain imports after the 1987 drought 
is due almost entirely to this achieve¬ 
ment. 

Some of this apparent increase, 
however, is illusory. In 1986, the rupee- 
dollar rate was Rs 12.36. Today it 
stands at Rs 16. Obviously the rise in 
the export value has much to do with the 
fall in the price of the rupee. But there 
has. nevertheless, been a substantial 
increase. 

“~55 






I How did this happen"'' “'I'rue, the 
! devaluatK.n of the rupee has helped,” 
I the spokesperson explains. "But it is 
I equally correct to say that the increase 
I was also due to the senes of policy 
i initiatives taken by the government over 
I the last three years, mainly incentives 
and liberalisation." The government has 
made access to inputs required for 
export production easier, granted 100 
i per cent exemption of export profits 
i from income-t.ix and launched various 
other schemes whu h are rapidly making 
, exports a profitable venture. 

! Other steps paid off, too. Accelerated 
I technological upgradation and rnod- 



Olneth Singh; h«lp«d by (h« falling rupee 


eruisation of industry, freer access to 
I raw materials, intennediaries and con- 
j suinables, an export thrust strategy 
I which identified 14 select product 
! groups, the creation of a policy enviro- 
1 ment conducive to export growth, and 
I the revival of the Board of Trade with 
I big names in business and industry- -- 
Aditya Birla, K.B. Goenka, Viren Shah, 

! Kaiinaq Singh, M.S. Singhania, J.N. 
i Sapru and M.V. Ariinachalam. "Of the 
j 14 thrust sectors in exports,” the 
spokesperson says, “most have shown 
j remarkable buoyancy in recent years.” 

I Notable among these is electronics 
which docked exports of Ks 2,200 
crori's in 19H8-89. after stagnating at Ks 
1.000 crores for the last nine years. 

rile government has leason to be 
piouil The export target for 1988-89, 
stt at Ks 18,795 crores, has been 
<'\iec(i('d by Ks ],48() crores. The rate 
1)1 growth of exprirts over the last two 
veai s has not only been sustained but 



improved upon. Between December 
1988 and March 1989, the rate of 
growth’ of exports has been 40 per 
cent above the rate for the correspond¬ 
ing period of the previous year. It was 
largely exports to the LIS, Japan, the 
USSR, Belgium.West f iemiany, the UK, 
the Netherlands, France, Singapore and 
Australia that accounted for the 
burgeoning exports in 1988. 

Fortunately, the rise in exports offset 
the growth m imports. In 1988-89, 
imports were up by an alarming Ks 
1,929 crores (25.4 per cent) over the 
previous year. Of this, foodgrains went 
up by Ks 561 crores, fertili.sers by Ks 
436 crores, petroleum and petroleum 
products by Ks 155 crores, inetal- 
liferrous ores and metal scrap by Ks 257 
crores. iron and steel by Ks 667 crores 
and precious and semi-precious stones 
(which form a tenth of our total imports) 
rose by Ks 843 crores. Of course, 
imports of foodgrains and fertilisers 
were necessitated by the 1987 drought. 

If there is any reason why exports 
have continued to rise, it is the enor¬ 
mous potential of Indian gixids in the 
international market. Government 



If there is any reason 
exports have 
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potential of Indian" 
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spite of, and not 
because of y 
government policy 


claims apart, exports have risen in spite 
of, and not because of, government 
policy. While the country^ has some 20 
export promotion councils’ only three of 
these—the Tea Board, the Engineering 
Export Promotion Council and the Hand¬ 
icrafts Exports Council—have offices 
abroad. For other sectors, buyers of 
Indian gocxls have to rely on scant 
information available with the commer¬ 
cial officers at Indian missions, which, as 
the Estimates Committee of Parliament 
has repeatedly pointed out, are grossly 
inefficient. 

Says Union commerce minister 
Dinesh Singh, "Although the export 
growth in recent yeais has been appreci¬ 
able, it IS still not sufficient We have to 
stnve for a quantum jump. One basic 
thing is that you cannot export unless 
you produce. The aim should be not just 
to export surpluses but to gear up 
production in a manner which would 
meet international demands.” The 
minister believes that since the govern¬ 
ment has agreed to provide miuiufactur- 
ers with inputs at uitemational prices, 
they ought to return the gesture by 
“thinkmg of output at inteniational pnees 
and quality, too.” 

The mam issue at stake, in Singh’s 
view, is how to su.stain the current level 
of export growth. One of the ways he 
plans to do it is by maintaining better 
interaction between trade and industry. 
The revival of the Board of Trade— 
which existed when he was commerce 
minister under Indira Gandhi between 
1968 and 1976- was a major step. Says 
a commerce ministry official: “One of its 
first uses is to tackle problems that 
industrialists face with the bureaucracy, 
the major complaints being delays in 
clearing licences and excessive red 
tape’.’ After its revival, the board held its 
first meeting on 29 May. Besides gov¬ 
ernment officials, the board includes 
representatives of industrialists’ bodies 
like the Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry (FICCl), the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce 
(Assocliam) and the Confederation of 
Engineering Industry (CEl). 

Nevertheless, the need of the hour is 
to evolve a system of providing informa¬ 
tion about Indian go(xIs to businessmen 
abroad. Commerce ministry officials say 
the Prime Minister is himself keen on 
setting up an umbrella export promotion 
agency with offices abroad—on the lines 
of the South Korean and Japanese ex¬ 
port promotion bodies—to fed market 
outlets for Indian goods. And as a 
commerce ministry official says: “This in 
itself would lead to a quantum jump in 
exports.” 

Nlrnul tUHn/New Delhi 
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B ajsu, Escorts and Hero 
Honda have been 
slugging it out for months for 
control of the 100 cc 
motorcycle market, with no 
indication of winners or los¬ 
ers. TTie products—Kawasa¬ 
ki Baiai, Escorts Yamaha and 
Hero Honda—have carved 



out their niches. But come 
July, and the bike wars will 
take a new turn. Hero Honda 
is launching a new 100 cc 
motorcycle called ‘Sleek’, 
and a publicity campaign is 
currently being planned. 
Sleek has the same engine as 
the Hero Honda bikes on the 
road, but new features in¬ 
clude raised mudguards, a 
longer fuel tank and a snaz¬ 
zier meter board between 
the handles. The market 
appears all set for another 
all-out slug-fest 
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T he country's larget pri¬ 
vate sector bank, Calcut¬ 
ta-headquartered United In¬ 
dustrial Bank (UIB), with 
deposits of Rs 300 acres, is 
in trouble. The Reserve 
Bank of India last week de¬ 
clared a moratorium on pay¬ 
ments by UIB till 10 Octo¬ 
ber. RBI has already drawn 
up plans for the amalgama¬ 
tion of United Industrial Bank 
with a nationaBsed bank but 
is tightlipped about its identi¬ 
ty. RBI has taken this be¬ 
lated step, according to 
banking industry circles in 
Calcutta, because UIB was 
stuck with too many sticky 
accounts. Mismanagement 
apart, UIB had a hi^ propor¬ 
tion of disputed accounts. 
The bank’s advance portfolio 
is reported to be poorly su¬ 
pervised. While industries 
and depositors have turned 
somewhat panicky over this 
development, business cir¬ 
cles are busy speculating the 
identity of the bank that will 
get UIB. 

I t is the kind of ni^tmare 
any corporate body would 
take long to live down. And 
Union Carbide India Ltd 
(UCIL)—which paid up a 
huge compensation a few 
UCIL’s Chambur plant 



months back—is waiting anx¬ 
iously for the day when it 
would be able to free itself of 
the stigma of the Bhopal gas 
tragedy. For, till then the 
government is unlikely to 
consider any of its projects. 
However, the multinational 
chemical giant is not sitting 
idle. In September last year 
the company changed its arti¬ 
cles of association to enable 
it to branch out to new areas. 
And software is what they 
are looking at as a major 
growth area. UCIL has done 
its homework and is ordy 
waiting for a clean slate to 
start s^esh. Meanwhile, as 
part of the trimming prwess, 
UCIL has sold its chemical 
and plastics plant at Chembur 
in Bombay to Abhay Oswal of 
Oswal Agro. 

hCio 

P and 0 Shipping Lines of 
the UK, one of the old¬ 
est in the world and at one 
time the only means of com¬ 
munication between Great 
Britam and its biggest col¬ 
ony, is learnt to have decided 
to return to India. In 1983, P 
and 0 sold the last of its 40 
per cent shareholding in its 
Indian company. Mackinnon 
Mackenzie and only main¬ 
tained a representative office 
in Bombay. They are re¬ 
portedly m the process of 
severing their connection 
with their agents, Tata Tea, 
and are looking for an Indian 
partner to set up a new 
company ui India. Said a P 
and 0 spokesman who is in 
India, “It’s too early to say 
what form the new company 
will take." However, Tata 
Tea seems to be in the dark 
about P and O’s plans. . 


UPDATE 


After the surrender 

What became of the Chambal dacoits who gave up a life of crime? 


T he chit of a girl who turned mass 
killer at 24, commandeered a gang 
at 25, and opted out of crime at 26, 
Phoolan Devi now lives in despair. 
Having inspired three Hindi films and a 
book by two Australian authors, the 
Dasyii Ram (Dacoit Queen) languishes in 
Gwalior Central Jail, waiting for her 
cases to come up for hearing, after being 
transferred from one state to another. 
But with Ariun Singh, the chief minister 
who made her surrender possible, 
ousted, the promises made to her when 
she turned in may well remain unfulfil¬ 
led. So Phoolan lives on, sick, cheated 
and abandoned, and sorry that she ever 
gave up her olive green uniform and the 
gun, in exchange for what turned out to 
be a false hope. 

Sometime ago, Phoolan had been 
given a plot of land measuring ten htghas 
in the outskirts of Gwalior, so that she 
could set up her own farm. The man 
responsible for this grant was Rajan 
Chaturvedi, the former superintendent 
of police (SP), Bhind, who organised her 
surrender along with that of Ghanshyam 
and his gang in late 1982. But Devi’s 
brother sold it off for about Rs 2 lakhs, 
pocketed the money and absconded, 
leaving his sister high and dry. Now the 
government plans to allot her another 
ten bighas —in her own name - so that 
she can live with some financial security 
in the safety of Gwalior district. 

After Arjun Singh stepped down as 
CM, following the adverse High Court 
judgement in the Churhat lottery case, 
Phoolan Devi told a visiting filmmaker 
from Delhi that, she and another former 
dacoit, Ramesh Sikarwar, went on fast 
in protest. She wouldn’t touch food, and 
all she insisted on doing was her puja. 
“The only person whose word w’e value 
is Aijun Singh,” Devi told the filmmaker. 
“If it wasn’t for him, we wouldn’t be 
here." She added: “1 didn’t know Uttar 
Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh have so 
many problems between them. If I knew 
my cases wouldn’t be transferred and I’d 
have to rot without trial for so long, I 
wouldn’t have surrendered at all.” 

vi has a total of 48 cases 
d against her for crimes 
ed in Kanpur, Jhansi, Eta- 
wll^^Hpr, Jalaun and Hamirpur. The 
’most* senous of these is the murder of 


20 thakurs in Behmai on 14 January, 
1981. Behmai apart, she has two other 
murder charges against her, the rest 
being cases of kidnapping for ransom. 
Malkhan Singh, the other major dacoit in 
Gwalior Central, has 27 cases registered 
against him in Uttar Pradesh, three of 
them for murder and the rest for kidnap¬ 
ping. Both Phoolan Devi and Malkhan 
Singh are waiting for their cases to be 
transferred from UP to Madhya 
Pradesh. 

Apart from trying to settle differences 
with UP on the issue of transfer of the 
cases, the Madhya Pradesh administra¬ 
tion is also kept busy by attempts to 
rehabilitate the dacoits. The progress 
has been slow but sure. Ramesh Sikar¬ 
war and his gang of seven—who turned 
in long after Phoolan Devi, Ghanshyam 
and Malkhan Singh and their men—were 
the first to be rehabilitated under the 
supervision of the collector of Morena, 
Aivind Joshi, in 1985. 

!‘The only other collector who is 
serious about rehabilitating dacoits is 
Sumit Bose of Gwalior,” says a social 
worker. Bose plans to give Phoolan Devi 
about ten bigbas only because “land is 
now a scarce commodity in Gwalior.” 
The total number of dacoits to be 
accommodated in Bhind, Morena, Gwa¬ 
lior, Datiya and Shivpuri is 40. 

The principle of winning over the 
dacoit with friendly gestures and assur¬ 
ances has been in vogue for 70 years. 
Princes, politicians, social workers, 
policemen and journalists have all tried 
10 draw him out of the ravines. The 
underlying philosophy is that society has 
wronged the outlaw and owes him a 
happier life. It were the Scindias of 
Gwalior who first thought of inducing 
dacoits to give up the gun. But what 
might have been possible in the reign of 
the Scindias or Indira Gandhi seems 
impossible today. One: because both 
politics and decision-making have be¬ 
come very personalised. For instance, a 
senior police official cannot take deci¬ 
sions on his own; neither can a collector 
or a chief minister. As a social worker 
points out: “They all have to seek 
permission from somebody above.” 

L awlessness in the Chambal is prob¬ 
ably as old as the ravines. The 
British met it with a combination of guile 


and brute force. It took William Sleeman 
some 15 years to exhaust the thugs in 
the mid-19th century, have them round¬ 
ed up and hanged. But assorted gangs 
started operating in the ravines from 
1860 onward. Those were Ihe days of 
dacoit Sultana. After 1857, the Scindias 
emerged as the rulers of central India, 
with their headquarters in Gwalior. 
They were the first rulers to bear the 
brunt of the dacoit menace. Jiyajirao 
Scindia’s cannon-and-fire operation in 
the jungles of Shivpuri resulted in the 
first recorded surrender of about two 
dozen dacoits, in Kerala, in 1919. 

The submission of the bandits in 
Independent India was an acrimonious 
event. The survivors of Man Singh’s 
gang laid down their arms before 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave in 1960. Madhya 
Pradesh’s inspector general of police 
K.F. Rustomji, opposed the idea of 
treating the criminals with kid-gloves 
and saw Bhave as a “wishy-washy 
philosopher”, though he made sure he 



To avoid legal 
complications 
Jayaprakash Narayan 
got all the dacoits to 
confess to one crime. 
This expedient helped 
the prosecution 




didn’t miss the surrender ceremony, 
himself. The years 1960-70 saw the 
biggest-ever dacoit revival, with around 
600 of them infesting the ravines. The 
most feared were Mohar Singh (the 
dacoit with the highest-ever price of Rs 
2.5 lakh on his head) Madho Singh and 
Nathu Singh, who moved around with 
little armies. 

Thanks to the efforts of Jayaprakash 
Narayan, the then Madhya Pradesh CM, 
P.C. Sethi and Indira Gandhi herself, 
572 of them surrendered in 1972. JP and 
his secretariat camped near the ravines 
for about seven months. Sarvodaya 
workers from all over the country con¬ 
verged on Madhya Pradesh. The opera¬ 
tion was meticulously planned and ex¬ 
ecuted. JP set the norms for all future 
surrenders, setting up a precedent for 
dacoit reform. These were: 

• No capital punishment 

• No handcuffs and confinement in an 
open jail 

• Twenty bifihas of land for each person 

• Proper rations in prison. 

• Irrespective of the nature of the 
crime, a maximum term of sbc to eight 
years for each person. 

To avoid legal complications and para¬ 
llel sentences, JP got aU the dacoits to 
confess to one crime. The expedient 



Says Phoolan Devi: 

"The only person 
whose word we value 
is Arjun Singh ." When 
Singh had to step 
down after the 
adverse court verdict 
in the Churhat 
lottery case, she went 
on a fast in protest 


helped the prosecution. Eventually, the 
last of those who surrendered in 1972 
were released in 1980. Mohar Singh and 
Madho Singh now work for the Congres- 
s(I). None of them has ever thought of 
returning to a life of crime. JP’s methods 
were tried and tested. And they turned 
out to be the best. 


W hen Madhya Pradesh faced yet 
another series of attacks from the 
dacoits between the mid-Seventies and 
the early Eighties, the administration 
wasn't sure how to handle it. But the 
initiative of Ariun Singh, a group of 
journalists, and some police officers 
enabled the government to cope with 
the situation. Chhabiram shot to notorie¬ 
ty in 1974, Malkhan Singh in 1976, 
Phoolan Devi in 1978 and Pan Singh 
Tomar, a former national award-winning 
athlete, in 1979. In 1981, some 55 gangs 
roamed the ravines. But between 1981 
and 1983, about 120 dacoits turned in, 
Malkhan Singh and his gang of 19 on 17 
June, 1982, and the gangs of Phoolan 
Devi, Ghanshyam and Karan Singh on 13 
February, 1983. 

But far from being content at the deal 
they got, all the dacoits do now is 
complain. Ever since Ghanshyam 
escaped from his police escort to recon¬ 
stitute his gang and was subsequently 
shot, none of the inmates of Gwalior 
Central Jail have been allowed to go out 
on parole. Uttar Pradesh continues to 
davwlle over the transfer of the dacoits’ 
cases to Madhya Pradesh. And only a 
few of the ex-dacoits have got 20 hif^as 
of land as promised. 

In a confidential note submitted to the 
chief minister of Madhya Pradesh on 8 
April, 1988, a senior police official com¬ 
plained that progress in the cases of the 
ex-dacoits “has been extremely slow 
because of a lack of interest”. He wrote: 
"The special judge at Gwalior conducts 
trials 3-4 times a month, which is 
completely inadequate. The prosecution 
has led to no convictions except under 
the Arms Act for their surrendered 
weapons. That is, Malkhan Singh has 
been convicted in only one case for four 
years and has spent over five and a half 
years in jail.” 

As for the transfer of cases registered 
in UP and Rajasthan to MP, he wrote, it 
will “require Supreme Court orders 
under Section 406 of the Criminal Proce¬ 
dure Code”. But this is a matter which 
has to be decided by the state govern¬ 
ments themselves. 

The Madhya Pradesh government has 
even tried to get its way by petitioning 
the PM’s office in this connection but 
that hasn’t worked either. Says journal¬ 
ist Kalyan Mukheijee, who helped Mal¬ 
khan and his gang out of the ravines, “I 
had an interview with R. Vasudevan who 
handles these matters at the PMO. All 
he did was serve me coffee and say ‘We 
must look into it'. Nothing was done. 1 
say the Rajiv Gandhi government has 
has destroyed the tradition of the sur¬ 
render of dacoits that JP set up.” 
Nlrmal MHn/ewsUor 
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MEDIA 


Under fire 


Terrorists’ guns have not been able to silence the 
Hind Samachar Group of newspapers 
in Punjab 


• News is what somebody somewhere 
wants to suppress...rest all is adver¬ 
tising. 


G oing by this quintessential 
definition of news, Punjab 
would surely rate as one of 
the most newsy spots any¬ 
where in the world. Just 
about every printed news item here— 
save the routine public relations hand¬ 
outs—evokes formidable reactions from 
the two centres of power that matter: 
the terrorists and the cops. 

If the police harassment of newsmen, 
and their occasional arrests, are nothing 
new, the terrorist attacks on scribes and 
their family members are also no longer 
shocking. Reporters in Punjab have 
learnt to consider these as professional 
hazards. 


(Below) Lala 
JiMt Narain and 
(InaaM hla son 
Ramaah Chandra; 
victims of 
tarrorism 


I laiKAit »ai> WMSsMitaji 

iuw.i irwi HJdlt 


0*n«r» Qoef Uttar, 

MiNp swhoim OKwr 

Wa kia ta ratalpl af a caov af eidtV taaaU by tha FUniU (XbMiTtB 
e« Mif t«. im lUtillcatm Ms daiad It-Vldl*, aUb Uiab • lata) 
baa an aBbtlahinc, diatrilhitln| and aalline al ih* ibras asaafa p ata 
vaUiad ta tU HMD vaatOMi dioup- Hind lauiihaa (Uidal, iu Daai 
(hajabt) aid Pasjab lUsarl (Hindi) has Uaa irmaaad «llh a((aal Iran 
Ur lNi*l- 


IwplawBaiallaa al aaeh atdar Usaad by lliS I'aHTtINl aMniilOi U|th la 
Uia fUO KARIP at Itw aULltTADI SnUOUC. ta nr Marad ddlv lliS 
alataaoAllaMMl MlllUalim wtll ba lavlaaaalad at say aaal. Na nata 
rn IiIm oaMrs ud Iba Ottai Ullua • IIIU bmtchav 4ra«a) >» tal«aiiaa 
ta pack roar baa aU baataroa br Uy tl. IMS II yna <Ui>l ablda by 
Ibla aidar aad mltaas la aadllah. diatribala *ad aall yaar nawuaiatfa, 
yn *111 ba asiaiy raaaanabis lay any hlNd *1 dtaaatar ihai way Wlail 
an yn aad an ttaaaa ralatad ta yaar salablfahnai 

Netai A cnpy ta batna valaaatd ta tha Ptraaa (or itia ia(ara«il»a al tlw 
fasara) pablla. 

Vr«Ai><B al tht Qvra daalli 
ad/* a<i/* 

iBiai (MuMintKai uimbi«>*»w) (okai dUMutitr 

OtlSI/ UMJML I.L.r 


(dim MMttAV SINU1 IMIHMil { 



Photocopy of tha throat lattar lasuad by Ihs 
KCF to tha ownara of tha Hind Samachar 
Oroup: atom wamlnp 

But the delicate balance between the 
devil and the deep sea was upset this 
month when the terrorists declared a 
war of attrition against the state’s most 
powerful—and country’s third largest— 


newspaper establishment, the Hind 
Samachar Group. The combined daily 
circulation of the group’s three dailies— 
Punjab Kesari (Hind;), Jagabani (Punjabi) 
and Hind Samachar (Urdu)—is about 
seven lakh copies. 

It all began around mid-May when the 
parallel Panthic Committee, a break¬ 
away group of terrorist Gurbachan Man- 
ochahal's outlawed outfit, held an under¬ 
ground press conference in Amritsar. 
Signed by three of its five members, the 
committee declared a “ban” on the three 
papers of the group. “These papers are 
engaged in slighting the ^edt struggle of 
the I^alsa Panlh for quite some time,” 
their statement read. 

The staff members, distributors, 
agents and hawkers of the group were 
given a week’s time to wind up business. 
Similar warnings were issued by other 
underground organisations like the Kha- 
listan Commando Force (KCF) and the 
All India Sikh Students Federation 
(AISSF). The KCF’s note was more 
specific: "If you don’t abide by this order 
and continue to pubhsh, distribute and 
sell your newspapers, you will be solely 
responsible for any kind of disaster...” 

That the terrorists meant business 
this time became clear as soon as the 
deadline set by the extremists expired. 
Terrorists struck in broad daylight at 
Mohali town near Chandigarh on the 
very next day and gunned down a news 
agent. Subhash Singla, and a distributor, 
Thakur Joginder Pal Singh. 

Their next target was a 20-year-old 
hawker named Rajinder Kumar. Two 
teenaged boys shot at him fi'om point- 
blank range, hardly 50 metres from the 













senior police officers’ flats in Amritsar 
where at least 50 heavily armed guards 
are posted on duty round the clock. 

T he administration reacted swiftly. 

Armed guards were provided with 
every vehicle carrying the newspaper, 
security was stepped up in and around 
the newspapers’ head office in Jalandhar 
and also its various other sub-offices. In 
Amritsar and Gurdaspur, special early 
morning patrolling was started to infuse 
a sense of security among the hawkers. 
ITie police, however, could not deter 
the terrorists from striking again. Last 
week they gunned ddwn another haw¬ 
ker, Ashwani Kumar, at Amritsar’s posh 
Canady Avenue, hardly half a kilometre 
jf from the spot of Rajinder’s killing. 

The hawkers and distributors in 
Amritsar have been observing a total 
strike ever since. They have refused to 
sell other papers, including the ones 
based in Chandigarh and Delhi. Even the 
Hind Samachar management could not 
bring them back to work despite an 
insurance'cover of Rs 1 lakh for distribu¬ 
tors and Rs 50,000 for hawkers. The 
paper has also insured its staff mem¬ 
bers. But so great is the scare of the 
terrorists’ threat that even in the re¬ 
latively secure cities like Ludhiana, 
Jalandhar and Chandigarh, the circulation 
of the paper is dwindling. 

Vijay Kumar, chief editor of the Hind 
Samachar Group, said that the circula- 
) tion of the group’s newspapers had fallen 
by 90,000 copies in the first two weeks 
of June alone. He told Sin^uAv at his 
heavily-fortified office in Jalandhar that a 
large number of readers _ have been 



Most disturbing is the 
observation off editor 
Vijay Kumar that the 
terrorists’ reai target 
is the severai 
lakh-strong Sikh 
readership off the 
three papers, 
especially the Punjabi 
daily, Jagabani 

coming to collect copies of the papers in 
the absence of hawkers. Dozens of 
newspaper hawkers and agents, howev¬ 
er, contradicted the figure given by the 
editor. The daily circulation had fallen by 
at least two lakh copies, one of them 
said. Agents too confirmed that the 
advertisement revenue has drastically 
declined in a matter of days. 

However, it would be unfair to esti¬ 
mate the losses of the group merely in 
terms of circulation or in the fall of 
revenue. The paper has lost two of its 
chief editors in the last five years. Lala 
Jagat Narain, the founder editor of the 
^oup, a freedom fighter and a veteran 
journalist had been shot dead by the 
supporters of Bhindranwale in 1981. His 
elder' son and a former legislator, 
Ramesh Chandra, was gunned down 


three years later. Two prominent staff 
members, Bant Singh, the news editor 
of Jagabani, and Inderjit Sood, the news 
editor of Hind Samachar, were shot dead 
by terrorists. 

But all three papers of the Hindi 
Samacliar Group have been consistent in 
their unequivocal opposition to separat¬ 
ism. It surely goes to the credit of its 
present editor that he refused to change 
the editorial policy of the paper despite 
the killings of the earlier two editors (his 
father and elder brother). 'Die paper 
also has the distinction of raising from its 
readers a relief fund of a whopping Rs 
1.59 crores to help the victims of 
terrorist violence—both Hindus and 
Sikhs. About a thousand families of lx>th 
the communities have so far received aid 
from the readers of the group. 

D etractors of the gioup say that the 
Hind Samachar papers liave a Hindu 
bias in their news coverage. It is also 
true that all the three papers have a 
penchant for publishing sensational 
news, which is often provocative. A 
careful scrutiny of the papers shows that 
the provocative aspect is confined strict¬ 
ly to the papers’ news columns. And this 
is a policy the paper shares with most of 
Its rivals, like hatap, Ajit, Milap and 
Akali Patnka to name a few. F^ven the 
worst critics of the paper agree that the 
editorials of the three pajiers are ba- i 
lanced and sober. 

Surpnsingly, the press in Punjab is, 
by and large, silent about the terrorist 
attacks on the paper. Laments editor 
Vijay Kumar, "Even Indian Express is 
silent, perhaps because its Hindi paper, 
Jansatta, is gaining circulation at our 
cost. ’’ Suhel Singh, editor of the Jalan¬ 
dhar-based Loklaharhas warned that the 
press in Punjab has to unite against the 
terrorists. Dr else, he said, they would 
dictate tenns to the press in general. 
Akali stalwart Jeevan Singh Umrainangal 
has appealed to the masses to build up 
public opinion against the terrorists. 
Among others who have reacted favour¬ 
ably to this suggestion are veteran 
columnist Khushwant Singh. .Satpal 
Dang of the CPI and Dr Baldev Prakash 
of the BJP. 

Most disturbing, perhaps, is the 
observation of Vijay Kumar that the 
terrorists’ real target is the several 
lakh-strong Sikh readership of the three 
papers, especially the Punjab daily, Jaga¬ 
bani. Unsure of whether or not the 
media and the police would take up 
cudgels on his behalf, he sounds confi¬ 
dent while saying, “Our readers would 
continue to subscribe to the paper even 
at the risk of their lives." 


Vipul Mudgal/AmrtfMr 
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A talent to 
abuse 


K. K, Tewari does what he’s 
best at 

Si/jvpAr: The Opposition, especially V.P. Singh, has 
said that if they come to power, they will make 
Doordarshan independent. Is your government afraid 
of doing this? 

K.K. Tewari: Look, V.P. Singh is a bij? political thug. None 
of what he says has any meaning. I don’t even wish to speak 
about a man who has no character, no ideas, no commit¬ 
ments, who can sell anything from his body to his soul for 
political office. 

What 1 mean is why don't you evaluate the performance of 
the Janata Party government? The Indian public conducted 
this experiment (of electing the Janata Party to power) 
thinking that this would result in a new and more streng¬ 
thened nation. They thought that this would result in greater 
prosperity and happiness all round. 

But did any such thing really happen? The same (govern¬ 
ment) media which is being attacked now, was, in those days, 
heavily influenced by facism of the Jan Sangh and the 
Rashtnya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) variety. Never before 
had the media come under such concerted attack by facist 
forces. 

In fact, these very forces broke up the Janata Party 
government. When the government was formed, because of 
the pre-eminence lof the Jan Sangh and the RSS elements, 1^1 
Krishna Advani got the information and broadcasting ministry, 
and Atal Behari Vajpayee got the external affairs ministry. 
But it is common knowledge how these people misused their 
authority. 

They used the media to propagate ail kinds of stories about 
Indiraji. The way Justice Shah (of the Shah Commission) 
conducted liis enquiry was shameful for the entire nation, and 
a negation of all judicial principles. Unsubstantiated charges 
and accounts were not only broadcast over microphones, but 
were even shown on television. Cases that involved the 
stealing of eggs and hens were registered against Mrs 
Gandhi. She was charged with having stolen six eggs and two 
hens. 

Somebody was just felling me that V. P. Singh has been 
saying that we are trying to get the Emergency back through 
the medium of the TV and radio. What I want to know is, how 
come the same man who was the hero of the so-called bad 
days of the Emergency, Vidya Charan Shukla, tales about 
whom were made much of by the Shah Commission, the 


details of whose personal life were subject of gossip, has now 
become the leader of those who wrinkle their noses in 
distaste at the very name of the Emergency? What can you 
say about V.P. Singh? 

There is another person, too. He used to sell paint for 
some company before, now he is busy playing the Chanakya 
of Indian politics. And newspapers are also busy promoting 
this coloured wolf. This country has had a long traditiOTi of 
projecting a coloured wolf as a lion. So now a man like Arun 
Nehru is being called a Chanakya. A man who has thigh 
muscles in his bram is deciding on political strategies. The 
press has made a media monster out of a man who had no 
cerebral muscles, only thigh muscles in his brain. 

Why do you criticise Arun Nehru and V.P. Singh 
with such bitterness? • 

I respect those who belong to the Opposition and are 
leaders of Opposition parties. I do so because there always 
has to be an Opposition in a democratic system. One cannot 
deny its existence. I criticise those leaders among the 
Opposition who have become weapons of destruction, 
centres of instability, those who are basically dishonest where 
policies are concerned, those who are tliugs and imposters. I 
criticise those people. Who can possibly have any respect for 
Judas? 

But why do you call V.P. Singh, Pamella Hordes? 

See, I just said this by way of an extended metaphor. I said 
that, “V.P. Singh is the Pamella Bordes of Indian politics.” 
What I am trying to say is that you also use metaphors such as 
these. Don’t you? You say that ‘two political parties are 
strange bedfellows’. If you take such statements literally, 
they are undoubtedly obscene. You also say that ‘the 
honeymtwn between these two political parties will soon be 
over’. But you don‘t take such statements literally. When I 
made that statement about V. P. Singh I was talking about his 
politically liberated behaviour. Just as Pamella Bordes is 
willing to go to bed with anyone for some favour, in the same 
way V.P. Singh is willing to go to bed with anyone to attain 
political power, and to settles scores with Rajiv Gandhi. 
Extending that metaphor, I say that he will sleep with anyone 
from Hershman, Haji Mastaan, Jyoti Basu and Atal Behari 
Vajpayee, to achieve his ambitions. He is even willing to sell 
his soul. This is why I say that he is the Pamella Bordes of 
Indian politics. He is beyond all feelings of shame or fear. He 
has destroyed all traditions of decency. He is just like that 
liberated woman, Pamella Bordes. 

It is ten years since the Janata Party split. How 
would you compare the Janata Party of 1977 to the 
Janata Dal of 1989? 

There is no difference, because the characters involved are 
the same. But actually, we should not compare the Janata 
Party with the Janata Dal. Because there was a man like 
Jayaprakash Narayan in the Janata Party. 

In comparison the Janata Dal just has the eunuch figure of 
V. P. Singh. He is neither a man nor a woman. Who are the , 
real people who are using this figurehead? It is actually foreign 
forces who are behind him. They are based beyond the 
borders of the nation. These people have chosen him because 
they know that JP is no more, and Rajiv Gandhi cannot be 
dislodged by the present lot in the Opposition, n 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Two in the 
Bush? 

% It was a 
friendship made, if 
not in heaven, then 
certainly in Texas. 
When George Bush 
became President of 
the United States, 
Rajiv Gandhi was 
quick to congratu¬ 
late him, and di¬ 
plomatic analysts 
on both sides recal¬ 
led how as vice- 
president, Bush had 
hosted Rajiv at his 
ranch in Texas, and 
the two men were 
ole buddies. 

Except that it 
hasn't worked out 



Rb|Iv Gandhi (laft) and George Buah; 

that way. Not only 
has the US used Su¬ 
per 301 against In¬ 
dia, but last week 
Bush gave Benazir 
Bhutto the kind of 
rapturous reception 
reserved for very 
close friends. 


smoking the peace pipe In Paris? 

Where does that 
leave India and the 
US? And Bush and 
Rajiv? Who knows? 
The latest is that the 
two men may meet 
in Paris next month 
to smoke the peace 
pipe. 


«{Resignation 
Uues 

# It was the work of 
a master media man¬ 
ipulator. Had Sharad 
Pawar, the powerful 
chief minister of 
Maharashtra res¬ 
igned? Mid-day, a 
B^ombay evening 
newspaper sebmed to 
think so and went so 
far as to issue a spe¬ 
cial edition. 

Except, of course, 
that Pawar is still chief 
minister. Mid-day's 




The three musketeers 

• They are an interesting trio: 

Chandra Shekhar, Chandra Swami 
and Dhirubhai Ambani. And for the 
last fortnight, the press has been 
going crazy speculating whether 
they met in Bombay. 

The way the media told It, ^ 

Shekhar and Ambani met the shekh-, 

worldly Swami at Bombay’s glitzy Oberoi Hotel, where 
His Holiness was ensconced. Nonsense, says 
Shekhar. Weil, half nonsense anyway. He did 
meet the Swami at the Oberoi, but it was at the 
godman’s request. 

And Ambani? No, not at all. He was not 
present. Then what accounts for the reports? 
Shekhar says that the press got it wrong. 

Chandra Swami: Ambani did meet the Swami that 
Hia Hoiinaas evening but half an hour separated 

Shekhar’s departure and the 
mega-industrialist’s arrival. 

Fine, but did Shekhar meet 
Ambani at another place? No com¬ 
ment. And what was the regime’s 
favourite businessman doing in 
Chandra Swaml’s suite? Working 
out a deal, perhaps. 



Sharad Pawar; praaaurmg the Centra 


editor, Anil Dharker 
has an explanation. 
Pawar had sent in a 
letter of resignation, 
he says—so Mid-day 
stands by its story. Ex¬ 
cept that it was in the 
nature of a pressure 
tactic. After the story 
broke, Pawar got what 
he wanted out of the 
Centre, and kept his 
chief ministership. 
Small wonder then, 
that the CM refused to 
confirm or deny the 
M/d-day reporti 











COMPILED BY SEEMA GOSWAMI 


VIswamitraaiid 

friend 

# For months he kept 
the country guessing. 
Who would play opposite 
N.T. Rama Rao in Vis- 
wanUtra? Sridevi seemed 
to be t||ie obvious candi¬ 
date. But an enigmatic 
NTR would neither con¬ 
firm nor deny rumours 
about the casting. Now it 
seems that Meenakshi 
Seshadri has bagged the 
role, though, of course, 
NTR is still keeping 
mum. 

Perhaps the mercurial 
chief minister now won¬ 
ders why he is bothering 
with the film. Originally, 
its box-office receipts 
were to fund the Telugu 
Desam’s election cam¬ 
paign. But now, as the 
film will not be released 
till long after the elec¬ 
tions are over, the pur¬ 
pose seems unlikely to be 
fuirilled. 


Likeacarbon 

# Question: When 
is a bad desi imita¬ 
tion a good desi im¬ 
itation? 

Answer: When it’s 
Alisha Chinai and 
she’s pretending to 
be a Madonna clone. 

Don’t take our 
word for it. Ask 



Maanakthi Saahadri: the final choice 


Madonna. Two 
months ago. Rolling 
Stone magazine 
asked the bosomy 
singer which of the 
many Madonna 

Alisha Chlnal and (Inaat) Madonna 



To hell and back 

0 The first part of 
Sanjay Khan's ordeal 
is over. The actor was 
admitted to Bombay's 
lasiok Hospital on 10 
February^ suffering 
from 65 per cent 
burns and given little 
hope of survival. 

While doctors 
fought to save his life, 
he was beset by other 
problems—the Karna¬ 
taka government filed 
a suit against him and 
a callous media sug- 


clones came closest 
to her. Well, she 
said, ’’There’s one 
girl in particular, a 
girl named Alisha, 
who’s had a couple of 
songs that ripped off 
the chord progres¬ 
sions of some of my 
songs. And her voice 
sounds so much like 
mine when / sing in 
a higher register, / 
was shocked. She’s 
definitely one who 
stunned me.” 

So now you know. 
And, at least, it beats 
the hell out of bleat¬ 
ing, “Log mujhe 
pyaar se Baby Doll 
kehte bain."! 


Sanjay Khan: miraculous racovery 

gested that he was fak¬ 
ing his injuries to 
escape liability for the 
fire that destroyed the 
set of his Sword Of 
Tipu Sultan. 

However, Khan 
seems to have beaten 
the odds and staged an 
amazing recovery. So 
amazing, in fact, that 
Jaslok has prepared a 
special presentation 
documenting how his 
life was saved. 

Will he now puli off 
a second miracle and 
complete Tipu Sultan? . 








lOiAAgB^t 


Mever riund how many 
times h> terical vvifejayap- 
rada may threaten, and even 
at times attempt suicide, 
husband .Shnkant Nahata 
continues at his philandennf;, 
regardless of all such 
attempts at emotional black¬ 
mail. 

Neeta Pun. c|ueen of the 
video screen, continues to be 
1 an abiding favourite. While 
their amorous tryst in a hotel 
room in Bangalore (where 
Nahata was discovered ui the 
act by his outraged wife) is 
now part of history, secret 
assignations continue even 
now. At a recent party given 
by S. Kaamanathan, pnxluc- 
er of GiinffnaJ.-ununa Saras- 
watbi, to celebrate the birth¬ 
day of south Indian superstar 
Ambnsh, the duo was quite 
the cynosure of all eyes, as 
they went into their kootch- 
le-koo routine in one dark 
comer after anotliei. 

But Neeta is living in a 
fool's paradise if she believes 
that she may make it as Mrs 
Shnkant Nahata. She’s far 
from being the only starlet 
Nahata romances on the 



What is even more sur¬ 
prising is that beta Deol has 
actually complied with this 
directive. As for Neelam, the 
latest IS that she is trying 
desperately to contact Dim¬ 
ple Kapadia on how to hook a 
Deol and keep him. Whether 
the Bobby girl will oblige is 
hard to tell. 

F" arha wishes to displace 
Sridevi from the number one 
throne. Well, what’s new ab¬ 
out that, you mayiask? Her 
methods for one. For, the 
Boy George clone has de¬ 
cided that the only way to 
upstage the Mr India girl is to 
put on lots and lots of weight. 
The argument goes that 
Sridevi was a success only 
because of her cherubic- 
looks and the now famous 
Thunder Thighs. (Indian 
men, you know, like their 
women well-built.) And that 
her fall from grace was due, 
not to the anival of Madhun 
Dixit, but to her recent 
weight loss which makes her 
old, haggard and less than 
appetising. 

And who do you tlunk is 
enunently qualified to take¬ 
over from 'I'hunder Thicrhs> 












GUEST COLUMN 


AMITA MALIK 


The destroyer 

Doordarshan cites shortage of cassettes as the reason for wiping out 

memorable programmes 


I t was just after John Grierson, the 
Father of the documentary movement 
died. I got a frantic message from The 
National Film Board (NFB) of Canada. 
They had decided to make a 
documentary on Grierson and since he 
had visited India too, had appealed 
desperately to Doordarshan. the FJms 
Division and the Pune Film Institute to 
provide the necessary information. Not 
one of them had replied and the NFB 
with whom I had long standing connec¬ 
tions, said that they had decided to make 
me their (honorary) consultant in India 


heard of Grierson. And that I had had to 
practically hold a pistol to his head to 
persuade liim to let Gnerson address 
the young Doordarshan staffers, who 
being better educated, were eager to 
hear him. There were no arrangements 
made for recording the lecture, either 
So 1 pressed my battered Sony tape- 
recorder into service. Later 1 got the 
re-broadcast of the TV programme on 
All India Radio on tape. 

So, utterly red in the face, 1 wrote to 
tell the NF'B that 1 could only let them 
have the sound track and they were able 



K.K. Tawari: will ha ramedy matters? 


and could I please help out.^ 1 said 1 most 
certainly would. 

I thought then, this would be an easy 
task. I had done an indepth interview 
i with Grierson for Doordarshan in which 
he had said some fascinating things— 
about the moribund Films Division, that 
India had the most beautiful and intelli¬ 
gent children in the world, how no Indian 
except Satyajit Ray had done justice to 
them on film, and much else. I rang up 
Doordarshan confidently and asked for a 
cassette so that I could send it to 
Canada. 

"Well-ji”, said the director of the Delhi 
Kendra, "We were short of cassettes-ji, 
so we wiped it out. ” I could not believe 
*' y ears, except that I remembered that 
fiis predecessor, had obviously never 


lfK,K. Tewariisnot 
too busy destroying 
the Opposition on the 
stnaii screenf he couM 
spare some thought 
for preserving the 
priceiess nationai 
legacy which 
Doordarshan*s 
archives could provide 
forposterity 


I to use one or two sentences of (jrier- 
I son's from what was virtually my private 
tape of his telecast. And when the NFB 
generously listed my name in the cie- 
dits, only below that of Paul Rotlia, I was 
just abwit ready to jump into the 
Jamuna. 

Over the years, w’henever '-.ome 
celebrity died, and Doord.arshan ne\ev 
ever managed to re-telecast even a still 
let alone a programme they had done 
themselves, 1 decided to be immodest 
and question them about this lapse So, 
when John Masters. Daviil Niven ,tnd 
Trevor Howard died, I rang up Doordai - 
shan on every occasion to ask "You 
have my intervaew wath him, why don’t 
you telecast excerpts from what thev 
said?” The reply was always the ;.anie 
“Madam, we are short ol cassettes, so 
we had to erase them." And sinie 1 li.id 
I been sure that the authorities would 
preserve them forever, I hadn’t even 
kept the transenpts. 

1 am sorry for going on about mv 
interviews with the greats which Door 
darshan wiped out. But this i,s only 
tecause 1 have first-hand knowledge 
about this and can document what 1 s.iy 
I had jointly interviewed .Vlarlon Brando 
and Satyajit Ray in for f)oordai s!ian 
and left the floor entirely to them I hey 
used this oppoiiunity to carry on a most 
delightful professional chat. For n'.anv 
years after that Dooidarsh.an would 
telecast the recording at least once a 
year. Last month whem I a.sked toi it. as 
I wished to make a transenpt to be on j 
the safe side, I got the stock reply. I i 
shall come back later to what is, ; 
perhaps, the most rnminal erasenients : 
in the sorry lustory of DcKird.irshan’s ^ 
non-existent aichives, which seem to he ' 
reserved fcir politicians, not for c ultiiral j 
greats. ; 

I t was truly a once-in-a lifetime break j 
when I got Elia Kazan, Akira Kurosa- j 
wa. Antonioni and Satyajit Ray together 
in the TV studios for a round table 
di.scussion. It was one of tho.se truly 
historic occasions and other tc-levisioii i 
networks represented in Delia would 
have given their right hand tor telecast 
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j rights. B * Doordarshaii got exclusive 
' nghts, since the cinematic greats were 
: guests of the Government of India. A 
i year later, when I asked the television 
i authorities for the cassette to take a 
. transcnpt tor my book of interviews, 1 
! was appalled to heai that they had wiped 
' It out. riie information and broadcasting 
ministry, which had reproduced its 
transcnpt ui its bulletin on the Festiv¬ 
al, could not rustle up a copy either. Nor 
lOuld the re.search and reference divi¬ 
sion ot that aiigu.st ministry. What these 
great masters had said, W'as, therefore, 
gone for ever. 

The other criminal act was the des¬ 
truction of the delightful visual chat 
between those two queens of the thum- 
n. Rasooltm Bai and Siddheswan Uevi. 
.Speaking in their channing UP dialect, 
te.tsing each other mildly at times, 
saving the most fascinating tilings about 
their careers and their musical styles, 
their conversation was interspersed 
with hnet snatches of song in their 
famous voices. Fvery time I think of that 
memorable recording, now gont‘ for 
ever, I feel like crying. I wonder if any 
vicnver ever recorded any of these 
piogrammes so that they can be res¬ 
tored to the national archives where 
thev belong, and to such other interna- 


One of Doordarshan's 
criminal acts was the 
destruction of the 
delightful visual chat 
between those two 
queens of the thumri, 
Rasoolan Bai and 
Siddheswari Devi 


tional cinema archives as would pre¬ 
serve them with more respect, care and 
responsibility. 

When I asked one of Uoonfatshan’s 
senior staff how' such valuable material 
could have been erased, lost or des¬ 
troyed, I got a classic reply; "When we 
changed from low band to high band, 
these recordings became obsolete, so 
they were lying all over the place and 
some got d.'irnaged, some disappeared 
and that is how it happened The junior 
staff were vety irresponsible too, and 
did not look alter them pioperly." .Since 
my iiifonnant was a very senior stalfer, I 


was tempted to ask him what those 
placed higher up were doing. But he 
sounded so irresponsible that 1 decided 
to get the matter clarified by Mr Rao, 
the chief engineer of Doordarshan. Mr 
Kao said that the confusion took place 
during the change-over from black and 
white to colour during the Asian Games 
and also when [Joordarshan changed 
from two-inch to one-inch tape. The only 
comfort he could offer was that some 
tapes had been pri'served and transfer¬ 
red. I did not wish to embarrass him by 
asking whether these were largely of 
politicians. P'speciallv since we'all know 
that to be tnie. 

I would like to end with a challenge to 
Mr K.K. Tewan, who, I hope is not too 
busy destroying the Ojiposition on the 
small screen to spare some thought for 
preserving the priceless national legacy 
which Doordarshan's au hives could pro¬ 
vide for posterity Some ot the best 
progr.immes are lost lor ever but KKji, 
since you are a professor, what about 
devoting some thought to important 
matters such as this fot a change.'' 'I'he 
professors 1 knew, such as J K (lal- 
braith, S, K BoseG.C. Cliatteiji and iiiv 
own father, I’rof F C Roy would cer¬ 
tainly have done somelhing .iboiit it. .So 
what about it, KKji.-'lJ 
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THEATRE 


One midsummer night 

SaeedJaffrey’s Oberon earns critical applause 


S ummertime in London's Regents 
Park. The smell of English roses 
in the air. The mood: heady. The 
music: just ri^t. And romance: inevit¬ 
able. It’s as if the weather man had 
hushed away the clouds for a brief spell 
of madness. 

It’s flower [wwer and the spirit of the 
laid-back Sixties, as the cries of the 
swans from the nearby lake spill over 
into the theatre. And it’s Shakespeare 
time as well—for being played on stage 
is the Bard’s own ode to the potent 
summer months: A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. Guy Slater’s production sets the 
play in the free-loving Sbcties. Gossamer 
fairies are replaced by guitar-strumming 
hippies and Shakespearian lovers by 
John Lennon look-alikes. 

Oberon, the fairy king, swings in 
Maharishi Mahesh Yogi garb and plays 
Cupid without care. And complete with 
the Mahesh Yogi wig, minus the Mahesh 
Yogi giggle, is none other than Indian 
actor Saeed Jaffrey, returning to 
Shakespeare after 18 years. 

As the fairies jive and swirl, drink 
happy potions and make love among the 
trees, Oberon plots to win back the love 
of his wife Titania (Sally Dexter). His 
chosen emissary is Puck, elf of the 
forest and drifter of the night. Slater’s 
Puck isn’t all fun and mischief. He’s a 
cool dude, dressed in a glamorous velvet 
outfit complete with knee-high boots and 
dark glasses. Quite the fixer of the 
night, he is assigned to give love potions 
to the estranged lovers and make things 
go right. 

Shakespeare’s love potion isn’t hash¬ 
ish or magic mushrooms. It’s the juice of 
a flower which, when squeezed over the 
eyes, makes the person fall in love with 
the first thing he sees. Puck flies 
throu^ the night on Oberon’s instruc¬ 
tions, drugging Titania, and the young 
lovers who wander through the forest. 
Titania falls in love with a donkey’s head, 
the lovers get mixed up, and everything 
is madness as the flower potion takes 
over. 

As evening fades into night, the lovers 
weary of fighting, Oberon commands 
Puck to remedy the damage, and soon 
all is well again. Titania forgets her brief 
romance with a donkey and swings out 
on Oberon’s arm, wildly dancing ^ the 


while. By morning sanity returns, the 
love attau-s are sorted out and wedding 
plans made. The beatles sing All you 
need is love, and peace prevails. 

J affrey delights as Oberon. With top 
billing for his role as the fairy king, 
Jaffrey’s performance went down very 
well with the audience and, more impor¬ 
tantly, with the critics. 

"It was marvellous coming back to 
Shakespeare,’’Jaffrey told Sunday. "It’s 
almost 18 years since I’ve acted in a 
Shakespeare play.’’ Saeed’s last 
Shakespeare sojourns were in the Six¬ 
ties, when he acted in productions such 
as Taming Of The Siu-ew in America. 

The return to Shakespeare wasn’t 
without its difficulties though. Apart 
from the lack of time—^Jaffrey is booked 



Saasd Jaffray In a acana from A MMaummw 
Night 'a Dream: a Mahaah Yogl-Hka tigura 


up to the full in Hindi film productions— 
the business of getting the verse and 
tone correct in a Shakespearian play 
wasn’t easy. “You can’t get a comma 
wrong,’’ he said. "And the verse is so 
strict that you feel like kicking yourself if 
you don’t get it right.’’ So, it was all-out 
rehearsal and a lot of hard work before 
the critics could be satisfied. 

Jaffrey is hoping that the return to 
Shakespeare lasts—if Bollywood allows, 
that is. “I hope it’s the Royal 
Shakespeare Company after this,” he 
said. In fact, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream marks Jaffrey’s return to the 
London stage after a long period, too. 
His last performance in a West End 
production was in 1979. "Some of the 
barriers against Black and Asian actors 
and actresses are coming down now,” 


Saeed Jaffreyf 
complete with 
Mahesh Yogi wig, 
though minus the 
Mahesh Yogi giggle, 
delights as the fairy 
king, Oberon 


said Jaffrey. "Afro-Caribbeans have 
been slightly luckier than Asians, but 
now I think the dixirs are opening for us 
as well.” 

Guy Slater's play, for one, had a 
totally multi-racial cast, with Puck being 
played by a Black actor and Jaffrey 
playing Oberon. But it was only Slater's 
interpretation of the play that allowed for 
the casting. Oberon is a Mahesh Yogi¬ 
like figure, hence Saeed Jaffrey. Puck a 
night-time fixer, hence a Black actor. 

Though Roshan Seth, Ayub Khan Din 
and Rita Wolff have surfaced in some 
West End productions, it's still a long 
way before Asian actors manage to go 
beyond the tandoori stereotype and get 
a major role on the White-dominated 
stage. Getting their act together isn't 
the only answer. 

ShralMnl Buti/iondwi 
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BOOK EXTRACT 



The heritage of 
Manda 


In this extract from his 
controversial 
biography, V.P. 
Singh: The Quest For 
Power, Janardan 
Thakur traces Manda’s 
treacherous and murky 

past 



The “sacHHce^of 

Rajputra Viahwanath 
must have been 
parUcularly gratifying 
for Vinoba Bhave in 
view of the dark and 
0ismal record of the 
Manda Estate 
throughout the 
'Reedom movement 


A good point to start is perhaps 
that dramatic moment on 27 De¬ 
cember, 1965, when the 34-year- 
old Raja of Manda—the fortieth in line 
from Raja Jaichand, as his family tree 
proudly tells you—drew out his sword, 
slit his thumb and planted a tilak of blood 
on the forehead of the then Prime 
Minister Lai Bahadur Shastri. So over¬ 
whelmed was Shastri by the young Raja 
Saab’s gesture that he turned to his wife 
Lalitaji and said, ‘This is your fifth son. ’’ 
“Adoptions”, as we sh^ see, were to 
play a key role in our hero's career; and 
this in a way had been another adoption. 

Others had preceded, one of which 
could make another good take-off point. 
Visualise a younger Vishwanath, in his 
late twenties, following his elder brother 
Sant Bux Singh around—"like Lakshman 
following Rani”, quips the latter. Sant 
Bux had just returned from a seven-year 
I sojourn m England, highly politicised, 
what with his dabbling in Fabian social¬ 
ism and the rest of it, and was keenly 
observing the socio-political milieu in 
India. 

Zamindan abolition was in progress 
and the large landholders were in jitters. 
All manner of devious plans were in the 
offing to beat the provisions of the 
land-ceiling acts. In Uttar Pradesh, the 
conflict between the zamindars and the 
tenants had been one of the acutest, 
almost a “class strujiigle" at some points 
during the 1930s, and numerous appeals 
had been issued by Mahatma Gandhi to 
tenants and zamindars, telling the latter 
to become “trustees and trusted friends 
of the tenants. ..the Zamindari system to 
be defensible, must approach the condi¬ 
tions of a joint family...” 

But the new rulers of the land had 
declared the zamindari system indefensi¬ 
ble, and by mid-century the propertied 
classes stood warned of the threat loom¬ 
ing ahead. 

At such a time Vinoba Bhave had 
brought them a new ray of hope. Walk¬ 
ing from village to village, he had talked 
of non-violent social revolution and 
asked large landholders to contribute 
one-sixth of their holdings as bhoodan 
for distribution to the lan^ess. Phrasing 



The palace at Manda: sordid past 

his appeals in the saintly idiom which 
goes down so well in this country, he 
had spoken of renunciation and sacrifice, 
and argued that it was the dharma of the 
rich to protect the poor. In a way he had 
opened a new escape route for the rich. 

Vishwanath had started going to 
bhoodan meetings in the neighbourhood 
of Manda, and even Sant Bux was quite 
unaware of the thoughts leavening in his 
brother’s mind until the day he had stood 
up to speak at one of the meetings and 
made a public pronouncement. “I am 
giving away all my land to Bhoodan, ” he 
had declared. 

Sant Bux Singh was nonplussed, and 
had later rebuked V. N., as he always 
called Vishwanath, for his rash pro¬ 
nouncement. But the "damage” had 
been done. 

The “sensational pronouncement” had 
brought Vinoba BIteve to Allahabad in 
mid-58, to annoint his “princely dis¬ 
ciple”. 

Sant Bux Singh tells you the words of 
Vinoba Bhave still ring in his ears: 

Rajputra Siddhartha ne tyag kiya to 
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sansar ka kalyan hua. Rajputra Vish- 
wanath ne aaj jo tyag diya is si^ 
vavishya men Bharat ka kalyan hoga. 
(Prince Siddhartha’s sacrifice re¬ 
deemed the world. The sacrifice that 
Prince Vishwanath has made today 
will redeem the nation in future...) 
The “.sacrifice” of Rajputra Vish¬ 
wanath must have been particularly 
gratifying for Vinoba Bhave in view of 


V.P. Singh: Manda’t 
•dopttd «on 
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the dark and dismal record of the Manda 
Estate throughout the freedom move¬ 
ment. V. P. Singh’s adoptive father, 
Capt. Raja Ram Gopal Smgh, was a 
dyed-in-the-wool An^ophile and a Brit¬ 
ish loyalist to the core. A freedom 
fighter could enter his domain only at his 
own peril; he was lashed and tortured. 
According to some, the Raja had got a 
long shoe (adhai haath ka joota) specially 
made to beat up the “agents of (iandhi” 
Vishwanath Pratap Singh's own father, 
Raja Bahadur Raja Bhagwati Prasad 
Singh, was never far behind his Manda 
cousin in displaying his loyalty to the 
British masters, so much so that the 
White Sahebs often descnbed them as 
their "two faithful..," 

But perhaps they were only following 
in the footprints of their illustrious 
forebears. l,et us then go back briefly to 
the recorded chronicle of the house for 
whatever light it might shed on the 
makings of our own hero. 

# * 

A fter Raja Jaichand was sent to his 
watery grave by the very same man 
whom he had initially invited, namely. 



Muhammad Shahab-ud-din Ghori, to 
vanquish his enemy Pnthviraj Chauhan, 
his wife and some other members of the 
royal family fled eastwards and settled 
down at Kera Mangraur, near Miraapur. 
There they remained for about 15 gen¬ 
erations, and dunng this penod estab¬ 
lished their authority over a large tract 
of country which had been the domain of 
Bhars and other abonginal tnbes. 

Come to the sixteenth generation 
from Jaichand. Bhuraj Singh or Bhuraj 
Shah, had three sons—Deo Dutt, Kun- 
dan Deo and Bharti Chand. The eldest, 
Deo Dutt. gave in to the lure of office 
and became a Musalman, Those were 
the days of Sher Shah. Kundan Deo and 
Bharati Chand moved westwards, and 
the latter made his home in Kohrar, a 
small riyasat. 

Kundan Deo is the one who needs 









During the Mutiny, Raja 
Chhatarpal Singh, the 
grandfather of Raja 
Ram Gopai Singh, 
protected the Government treasury, of which he took 
charge from the authorities, when they were unable 
to protect it themselves... 


following. With his family he moved 
towards Khairagarh, which was then 
ruled by a Bhar Raja called Lorikaditya. 
The principalities of Khairagarh, Vi- 
jaypur and others were under him. 
Kundan Deo appeared in the court of 
Lorikaditya pleading that he had at one 
time been a Raja and his desire now was 
to serve under a Raja. The Bhar Raja 
was impressed and appointed him the 
Senapati (General) of his army. Some 
time later, Kundan Deo who was the 
father of three marriageable daughters, 
put it before the king that being a Raja by 
ancestry himself, he could not possibly 
give away his daughters to lesser mor¬ 
tals. They could be married only to 
Rajas. Lorikaditya married the eldest 
daughter, and he got the other two 
married to the Bhar Rajas of Bhadoi and 
Dalmau. On the night before the Holi 
festival, all the three new brides 
poisoned their husbands, and Kundan 
Deo declared himself the Raja of all the 
three estates. 

For a long time after this. Bhadoi was 
called "Bhar-drohi”, and in about nine or 
ten villages around Dalmau (Rae Bareli 
district), the people do not celebrate the 
Holi festival until fourteen days after the 
actual date. 

It was Kundan Deo who, perhaps out 
of a sense of insecurity, went and settled 
down at Manda. Apart from the three 
daughters, Kundan Deo had two sons-- 
Bhojraj and Ugrasen. While the former 
took Manda, the latter obtained Vi- 
jaypur. 

Six generations later came Puran Mai, 
who also had two sons, Lakhan Singh 
and Chhatarsen. While Lakhan got Man¬ 
da. the latter got the taluqa of Barokhar 
as his share. The property remained 
separate until the end of the 18th 
century, when the Manda ruler 
treacherously recovered Barokhar after 
putting the entire Chhatarsen clan to the 
sword. 

Laklian Singh, the elder son of Puran 
Mai, was followed in succession by Bir 
wgh, Rudra Shah and Mardan Shah, 
w last of whom had two sons, Prithviraj 

S h and Chhatarsal Singh, both bom 
|e same day, presumably from two 
fk ITie two divided the property, 


Prithviraj holding Manda and Chhatarsal 
taking taluqa Daiya—the branch that 
was to bear our hero. 

Six generations after Prithviraj came 
Israj Singh, who lived to see the cession 
of Allahabad district to the British. He 
had joined hands with the British and for 
services rendered to Lord Wellesley 
against the Baghel Rajas of Rewa 
(ancestors of the former chief minister 
of Madhya Pradesh, Aijun Singh), he 



a was not allowed 
to see my natural 
parents...It was 
just that my guardian 
did not want me to 
have any connection 
with my natural 
family V.P. Singh 


obtained a grant of 31 villages revenue- 
free in perpetuity. 

Israj Singh died in 1805, and his 
successor Rudra Pratap Singh spent the 
greater part of his life translating the 
Ramayana into Hindi verse, whether as 
a penance for the sins of his ancestors or 
because there was little else he could do 
by way of living it up like a raja, is not 
quite known. His father, Isr^ Singh, 
must have been more than just a toady 
of the British, for he had mortgaged his 
entire estate to a banker of Benares, 
Moti Chand. On his death the estate had 
been taken over by the Board of Com- 
i^ssioners, the successor being allowed 
only Rs 2000 a month for maintenance. 
Rudra Pratap Singh was later permitted 


to ‘engage’, but he was unable to 
manage his property, which was 
hopelessly encumbered at his death in 
1827. 

The situation deteriorated further 
under his successor, Chhatarpal Singh, 
and in 1838 the settlement of many 
villages was made with the resident 
communities, the Raja’s rights being 
reduced to a maldcana of ten per cent of 
the revenue. 

B ut then Chhatarpal Singh beat even 
Israj Singh and Ms other 
forebears in his disloyalty to the land. 
Allahabad was to prove one of the most 
perilous grounds for the British during 
the Sepoy Mutiny or what is now called 
the First War of Indian Independence. 

Here the rebellion was led by a faqir, 
Maulvi Liaqat Ali, who had won for 
himself a considerable reputation for 
sanctity and was backed by the zamin- 
dars of Chail. The Maulvi had set up his 
standard in the famous Khusru Bagh and 
declared himself ‘Government of Allaha¬ 
bad’ proclaiming the rule of the Badshah 
in Delhi. For nearly two weeks, the 
Maulvi and his forces freed the the city 
from the British who were confined to 
the fort which was under threat of being 
stormed any time. 

Reaching supplies to the British were 
the loyalist forces of Chhatarpal Singh. 

And then word arrived from the camp of 
the Rani of Jhansi, directing the forces of 
the Maulvi to proceed towards Kanpur. 

On the way they bivouacked near Kha- 
y.P. Singh (1*11) grieving by hi* brother, C.S.P Singh' 
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ga, in the principality of one Danao Singh, 
where they learnt that British soldiers 
were camping at some distance with 
money for the Treasury, The forces of 
the Maulvi fell upon them and would 
have gained control, but Chhatarpal 
Sjngh came to the rescue of the British. 
Dariao Singh was killed, the Maulvi was 
arrested and sent to "Kala Pani" where 
he died. His captured men were hanged 
to 52 />?’// trees around village Khajun. 
Some still call it the “Bawan Imabya 
Gaon” (the village of 52 imli trees). 

At last some of Manda’s past must 
have been at jthe back of Vinoba’s mind 
as he hailed the latter-day "Prince Sid- 
dharlha”. He was certainly well aware of 
the estate’s more recent record. 

^ Whenever a freedom fighter was sub¬ 
jected to humiliation and torture in the 
Manda estate and the infonnation was 
brought to Mahatma Gandhi at Swaraj 
Bhawan. he used to say, “Utna area 
chhod do... (leave out that area).” 

Manda, to him, was beyond the pale. 

+ ♦ ♦ 

I n such a soil was Vishwanath trans¬ 
planted at age five. Why exactly he 
was the "chosen one”—for Manda was a 
much bigger estate than Daiya any 
day—is not really known. It seems to be 
a conundnim even to Sant Bux Sm^Ii, 
the first bom to the elder Rani of Daiya. 

It was the second and much younger 
Rani who had given Raja Bhagwati 
I Prasad Singh of Daiya his first son, 
Chandra Shekhar Prasad Singh, who 


Kly: dittarent upbringing 
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was later to become a judge of the 
Allahabad High Court. Then came Sant 
Bux, sixteen months later to the first 
wife, followed by Vishwanath Pratap 
Singh to the younger Ram, a year later. 
Two more sons. Ilarbux and Rajendra 
Singh, were boni to the first Rani. 

Being the eldest bom, C.S.P. Singh 
was to become the Raja of Daiya and it 
was understandable that when the Raja 
of Manda wanted to adopt one of the 
sons. Raja Hhag\vati Prasad Singh didn't 
offer him his first son But why, instead 
of offenng the eldest son of his first wite. 
that IS Sant Bux Singh, did he offer the 
second son of Ins second wife.’ Was it 
because the second was his favourite 
wife? Unbke the first she was from 
■‘more common Rajput stock’’ and so the 



The Ra|a In a Rajput turban 


possibbty of her parents having man¬ 
oeuvred things in favour of their grand¬ 
child was considered rather remote. 

“If It was looks that mattered," says 
Sant Bux, "we were both quite hand¬ 
some, except that V.N. was somewhat 
fairer than me." All that he can say is 
that for some reason his father decided 
to give away V.N. rat'o.er than one of the 
other sons. 

Fairness of skin was certainly some¬ 
thing that could have weighed with the 
Raja Bahadur of Manda. who was a 
pucca Sahib, Anglophile to his finger 
tips. All manner of stones are still told in 
and around Manda about Ram Gopal 
Singh’s western lifestyle and lus "reck¬ 
lessly bcentious” ways, but for the sake 
of rebability let us depend on what little 
glimpses into his life Sant Bux Singh can 
give us. 

When Ram Gopal Singh was around 
18, marriage proposals poured in from 


aU over. One of them came from a family 
m Madhya Pradesh, and it was accompa¬ 
nied by a picture of the girl. Ravishingly 
beautiful. The young Raja Bahadur 
sought the approval of elders in the 
family, which was duly given. 

All was set for the wedding but then 
came the rub. It turned out that the 
status of the bnde’s family and its 
position 111 the Rajput hierarchy was not 
at all befitting the honour of the Manda 
gbarana, and the elders who had earlier 
j^iveii their assent were now totally 
opposed to the match. But they were 
reckoning without the host. By then 
Raja Ram Gopal Singh was dead set on 
eithei marryrng the same girl, or not 
marrying at all. The girl’s photograph 
had charmed him beyond his wits. And 
so, in the teeth of opposition from all 
sides, even physical opposition at some 
piaints, the Raja Bahadur set out to claim 
the bride he had set lus heart on His 
baran.s were even waylaid during the 
joumey by those opposed to the wed¬ 
ding, but the Kaja Bahadur made it to the 
bride’s place and got married 

In tniimph he brought his bnde home, 
to discover that she was not the ^>irl of 
the photograph at all. No semblance 
whatever. The photograph was of a 
dancing girl from Calcutta. The Raja 
Bahadur had been cheated. He had 
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brought back a different, plain-looking if 
not ugly, girl. And at what cost! 

He left the palace and his bnde for 
good and set up home in the Club 
House nearby. He kicked out all his 
Hindu servants and retainers and 
brought m Muslims or Rrangis. "He 
began dnnking himself to death. ’ 

B y the time his five-year-old heir 
arnved, he had already gone a little 
I'onsuhiptive. The fnghtened little boy 
who had been wrenched from liis pa¬ 
rents and brothers and brought into a 
totally alien atmosphere must have been 

n 






j loially . ^ sea. S<X)n, Raja Ram Gopal 
I SiiikIi was.»confirmed I'B patient and he 
j wouldn’t let the boy anywhere near him. 

I A Scottish couple, Mr and Mrs Cooke, 

I were employed to look after the little 
I pnncelinj?. 

j As V.r. Singh was to recount much 
I later in life, “I was not allowed to see my 
j natural parents beaiuse I was supposed 
I to grow up a Manda boy. My mother 
I said she wanted to see me but that my 
I adoptive father would not allow. It was 
i just that my guardian did not want me to 
: have any connection with my natural 
I family. I was to forget them....Even in 
j his will, my adoptive father said that the 
! Daiya family should have nothing to do 
' with me." 

[ When V. I’ Singh was barely eleven, 

I his adoptive father died, and his natural 
I family le-entered his life. Not without 
.mother wrench, though. By then the 
boy who had come to his new suiTound- 
I mgs at five had quite forgotten what he 
' had lt‘ft behind, and his then guardians, 

■ Amar ."^ingh Mathur and his family, had 
i become his “family”. When his father, 
i I'aj.i Bhagwati lYasad Singh fought and 
tcg.iined the custody ot his child, he had 
to be physically lifted and taken away to 
I'aiya 

A deep sense of loneliness and m- 
secunty was to become a lasting feature 
of Visiiw.math I’ratap Singh’s life, a 
feature which mariifesti'd itself in various 
w.iy.s. l-onelmess must have made him 
withdraw into his inner self, and the 
sense of insecurity that had taken hold of 
him so i;arly in life precluded him from 
having tnist in anyone. At the time when 
we were out to retrace some of the 
missing Imks of his career in Allahabad 
.and Lucknow, one of the recurrent 
questions we encountered about V.P. 
Singh was, “Is there anyone who is close 
to him? Does he really trust anyone?” 
None, they meant to say. 

After the death of his adoptive father 
in 11)41, there were collaterals of the 
family challenging his adoption in court, 
and the boy had to be kept under 
constant aimed guard, whether it was at 
school or elsewhere. Recalls V.P. 
Singh, ”I was alone in a bungalow in 
Varana.si. my life in danger...” After a 
time in Col. Brown School at Dehra 
Dun, he had been sent to the Havett 
kshatriya School in Benares, part of the 
Uday Pratap College, which had come to 
be a natur^ Alma Mater of the "blue- 
blooded Rajputs” of the region. He lived 
in a part of the principal's bungalow, a 
sequestered life under armed guards. 

Right from his school days, V.P. 
Singh had begun having a special image 
of himself, as is clear from some of the 
anecdotes he himself recounted much 


later—in fact, after his break with the 
Congress; 

With some pride, he (V.P. Singh) 
remembers being a school prefect in 
an atmosphere that was laden with 
"authoritarian discinline". His school¬ 
mates had regard for him but there 
was distance between him and them. 
"1 u.sed to be regarded as a strict 
disciplinanan, there would be pindrop 
silence when I entered the hall.” 
Apparently, regard for Singh’s abili¬ 
ties ("'Phey knew 1 had won all the 
prizes for the school and enhanced its 
reputation,” says Singh) overcame 
the sense of distance when Singh 
took a stand on elections to the 
students’ union. 

The school prmcipal had nominated 
the head prefect to contest the union 
elections. Singh says that the idea 
that the teachers should take an 
interest in the elections and set up 
candidates “came as a real emotional 
shock”. "In those days,” he recalls, 
“we held our teachers in high 
esteem. We thought they were all 
above us...there is the image of 
fairness and so on.” Thus he "im¬ 
mediately offered” his resignation as 
a prefect —the Srst of a series of 
resignation offers in his career. 
Singh’s refusal to toe the principal’s 
line, he says, brought the other boys 
to ask him to be their candidate. 
They had another candidate, he re¬ 
members, but admiration for his 
stand had led them to offer to with¬ 
draw the nomination in his favour... 

(Emphasis ours). 

Those who would seek to understand 
his mental make-up and his political style 
would do well to go over the anecdote 



5ingh*8 

adopted father, Raja 
Ram Gopal Singh, was 
a British loyalist to the 
core. A freedom 
fighter could enter his 
domain only at his own 
peril: he was lashed 
and tortured 
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Tha Raja touring vlllagas: living down tha past; (Insat) 

from his school days, for they tell of a 
man who not only takes calculated steps 
but IS for ever conscious of the impact he 
is making. 

But let’s move to another anecdote: | 

Once, the conscientious Singh, who ] 
never failed to attend a single class, | 
decided to skip his poetry class in ; 
order to prepare for an inter¬ 
collegiate debate. Afterwards, he 
won a shield for thff college (or rather 
high school) but his irate principal, 
instead of being pleased with the 
trophy, wanted to know why Singh 
had skipped his p<)etry class. Says , 

V.P. Singh, "Imagine, I had won the 
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of his clan started calling him '‘paglau" 
(lunatic). They thought he had gone off 
his rocker. It may be alt right for you to 
behave like this, he was told, but what 
about your wife and children.’ Don’t you 
have any sense of responsibihty towards 
them? In 1955, he had got married to 
Sita Kumari, daughter of the Raja of 
Deogarh-Madaria in Rajasthan, and his 
two sons had been bom. 

'Vishwanath's renunciatory pose was 
frowned upon by his kith and kin. Maybe 
he could do with his new lifestyle but 
Sita Human could hardly do without her 
silk and finery. Someone had pointed 
this out to him and he had shot back, "If 
she is in trouble, wouldn’t 1 do the same 

claimed that' after 
’ announced the gift 

^ filed an affidavit in 

Ilf ^ \ 

' i V band had done it in 

Singh was actually 
admitted to the Agra mental 

asylum for a while. No evidence of either 
is available, but the action certainly 
created some resistance in the family, 
and at least Sant Bux Smgh would not 
rule out the possibility that some lawyer 
or retainer of the family might have 
given an affidavit in court. 

In any case, Vinoba Bhave heard of 


shields and prizes but all the principal 
wanted to know was why I had cut 
^ the class without permission. / mean, 
it’s like Rajiv Gandhi askinf; me about 
Fairfaxl" Despite the parallels con¬ 
stantly being drawn and the tendency 
to see a repetition of themes in his 
life, it was clear that Singh’s first real 
contact with the political world and 
political ideas came when he was at 
university... 

V . P. Singh had taken to homespun 
and was domg his best to behave as 
much like a Bhoodani as he could, so 
much so that his father and many others 
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^S/iahwanath's 
renunciatory pose 
was frowned upon by 
hia kith and kin. 
Maybe he couM do 
with his new iifestyle 
but his wife Sita 
Kumari couid hardiy 
do without her finery 


the grumblings and called V.P. Singh 
over to Banj^ore, where he asked the 
latter to take back some of the land for 
the family and the children. “I cannot 
take back what 1 have given away," V.P. 
Singh is said to have maintained, but 
when pressed further he said whatever 
land was returned he would give away to 
the college he had built. 

The Raja Saab was at a kxise end, 
trying hard to create an identity for 
himself. He must have been overta.xed 
by more mundane problems, such as 
clearing away the heavy debts that 
encumbered the Manda estate 
fiighty-year-old Jalaluddin. who had 1 
for long years been a personal "account- i 
keeper" of Raja Ram Gopal Singh, said : 
he had left a debt of Rs IS lakhs when he ; 
died m 1911—a huge sum in those davs , 
But Sant Bux Singh, who ought to know 
better, s.iys the debt was not Ks 18 
laklis but Rs -44 lakhs. 

Profligacy of the suciessive Rajas had , 
squeezed the estate dry. C A Bayly. a 
scholar from Camhndge who made a 
close study of the socio politic.il condi¬ 
tions of Allahabad dunng the period ■ 
1880-1920, wrote: 

The weakness ot the loi.il zamindars 
was a result of then relatively small 
size or economic dilficulties. But the 
person.ilities and lile-style of indi¬ 
vidual landholders pl.iyed their part 
In 1878 only nitu- individuals m the 
district p.iid land levemie ol mote 
than Rs 2.^.(K10 per year. I'hree ol 
them were among the ineicaiitile 
magnates . Another was the Mahar- ' 
aja of Benares... Then there were ! he 
Rajas of I'aiya and the Kaj.i ot M.mda 
(Gaharwar Rajput) But these l,ilt<‘r 
magnates were debt nddeii and pl.i- 
gued with long iiiinontii-s. . 

Most of the huge debts wi re owi il to 
the Banias, which might peihaii-i expl.iin 
the contempt of former R.ij.is toi tlie 
business class. 

Weighed under the burden ot the past 
and all trxi awate of what lay in the 
future, the calculating mind id Vish- 
wanath Pratap Singh may well have 
decided that there was not nuuh point in , 
holding on to the rocky wastelands ot 
Manda. There was no way he could stop 
the decadent old fort from crumbling, no ' 
way he could regain the lost (lower and , 
the glory of his ancestors exce(jt ; 
perhaps by taking to a completely new | 
course. The diaiiiatic stance of reniin- ' 
elation must have seemed .tte^st bet. j 
He had to give up. or af,'|HK ,ip()ear ; 
to be giving up, iii ordei to rt^ess the i 
balance of the past e 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 


T he Board of Control for Crick¬ 
et in India (BCCI) has sent 
separate show-cause notices 
to all the players who had 
romped off to play four ex¬ 
hibition matches in the United States and 
Canada immediately after the cricket 
senes between India and the West 
Indies ended. They had done so despite 
seven telex messages being sent by the 
BCCI asking the players to return to 
India immediately after the Caribbean 
tour ended. 

According to the Board rules, the 
cricketers could face a fine or suspen¬ 
sion, or both. Before going on the tour, 
each of the cncketers had signed mdi- 
vidual contracts with the Board and 
agreed to abide by its provisions. One of 
the clauses in the contract forbade the 
players from going anywhere after the 
tour, without the express permission of 
the BCCI president. Another clause 
clearly stated that the players could not 
play any exhibition matches for a year 
after this tour. 

When the Board’s executive commit¬ 
tee met in Bangalore last month, the 
unity had to be seen to ^e believed. 
Hitherto, all meetings, however in¬ 
nocuous, underlined the groupism that is 
I so evident in this body. But, on the issue 
i of the north American tour, the BCCI 
was unammous. They heard the report 
of the secretary, Kanbii Singh, who 
started by saying that the players had, in 
fact, asked the Board president’s per¬ 
mission through the tour manager, 
Venkatraghavan, to play a few matches 
in the United States and Canada after 
the completion of the tour. 

Initially, there was point-blank refus¬ 
al. After repeated pleas, the B(X1 chief, 
Biswanath Dutt, said the players would 
be aDowed to spend a holiday in America 
or elsewhere if they so desired, but on 
no condition were they to play cricket. 
The correspondence, which started mid¬ 
way throughthe tour, 
continued till the 
series in the West 
Indies was almost 
over but, till the end, 

Dutt refused permis¬ 
sion to njay. 

Thl^^layers 
ignortn’^fK Bwd 
directive’’ aid ileht 
ahead with their 
plans. They had 
found sponsors in 
both the Uni- 
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Cricketers who played 
in exhibition matches in 
North America come 
under fire from the 
Board of Control for 
Cricket in India 


ted States and Canada and played 
three limited-overs matches against a 
Pakistan Eleven and one against a West 
Indian combination. They were paid up 
to Rs 35, (XX) (in dollars) per match and 
provided free board, lodging and sight- 
seemg jaunts for themselves and their 
wives. 

More than the money the players 
garnered, it was their attitude towards 
the Board that irked tlie executive body. 
Almost every member wanted severe 
penalties imposed on the players. But 
Dutt chose a softer line, suggesting that 
a committee be formed to decide on the 
course of action. 

Accordingly, a five-member body was 
constituted, with Dutt, ex-president 
P.M. Rungta, l.S. Bindra, W. Kanmadi- 
kar and Madhav Mantn constituting the 
committee. At the first meeting in 
Bombay, all members barring Bindra 
were present. Whether or not Bindra’s 
absence was tactical or otherwise, the 
members were una 
nimous in their opin¬ 
ion that the legal 
aspects of the move 
to issue show-cause 
notices should be co¬ 
vered first. 

I'hat is why the 
meeting carried on 
for three hours. 
More important, it 
was held in Rungta’s 
residence rather 
than in 



the Board’s well-appointed premises. 
The need for secrecy, members felt, 
was paramount at that stage. 

ITie players, of course, are treating all 
this with disdain. They feel they have 
done no wrong in augmenting their 
income from cricket. And they have 
been quick to point an accusing finger at 
the Board. First on their list of grie¬ 
vances is the sudden hardline approach 
of the Board. "We had taken it for 
granted that the authorities*would let us 
play. It’s happened so often in the past 
that we were sure there could be no 
objection this time," said one cricketer. 
What most players feel is that the 
Board’s only grouse was that India had 
put up a bad show in the Canbbean. “But 
that is to be expected, isn’t it? How 
many times has India—or, for that 
matter—any team done well against the 
West Indies on their own grounds? If 
this IS the reason, it’s sheer vindictive¬ 
ness,’’ the player said. 

Former captain Bishan Singh Bedi had 
come out in open support of the Board. 
The current players resent this attitude. 
“Bedi himself had flouted the contract, 
so how come he’s taking on this holier- 
than-thou stance?” one player asked. 
But he had nothing to say about I’ataudi 
and others who have all cnticised the 
attitude of the cncketers. 

A ctually, the players are now group¬ 
ing together to evolve a common 
strategy. I’hey hope to revive the now- 
defunct Flayers' Association so that they 
could present a united front. Almost all 


BCCI chief Blewanath Dutt (second from 
right); showdown with the players 
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THE ONES WHO DIDN’T PLAY 


I 


4 



NAVJOTSIDHU 



SABAH KARIM ' K.SRIKIUNTH 


■ Srikkanth had an 
Injury; SMhu facad 
murdar chargaa and 
hadtoraportto 
court; Sabah Karim 
waan’t givan an offar 
to play in tha US 


of them have been consulting legal 
experts in an effort to get out of what is 
expected to be a sticky wicket. The only 
ones on the tour who are not affected 
are K. Srikkanth, Sidhu, Sabah Karim 
and W. V. Raman. Srikkanth had to 
come back midway owing to an injury, 
Sidhhu had to report to court over the 
incident of alleged assault and death, 
Raman apparently had other commit¬ 
ments and Sabah Karim wasn’t given an 
offer to play in the United States. 

So all these players will be fit apd 
ready to represent the country should 
the Board decide to suspend or ban the 
"rebels”. There are several others, 
j young and old, who could fit into the 
Indian team. It is not as if the current 
players are indispensable, though at 
present some of them do form the cream 
of Indian talent. 

But neither the Board nor the players 
are thinking about that most drastic step 
yet—though Dilip Vengsarkar will have 



dollar-gathering. In an interview to a 
sports weekly, he lashed out at players 
like Azharuddin, charging them with 
being afraid to face fast bowling. In an 
outburst so typical of a man going 
downhill, Vengsarkar also said the Board 
hadn’t given him the best available 
players and that the umpiring was 


Over the years, Indian 
cricketers have been 
paid much less than 
their foreign 
counterparts. And this 
inciudes Pakistan. 
The Board should 
certainly try to 
remove this anomaiy 


biased. Unfortunately, in his list of 
excuses, there was no mention of his 
own form—both as batsman and as 
captain. Except for a brief flutter, he 
was woefully out of form. As for his 
captaincy, almost every member of the 
team felt that he did not deserve the 
mantle. Instead of encouraging his col¬ 
leagues, he castigated them. And there 
were many players in the squad who 
could have given him a lesson or two in 
tactics on the field. 

Vengsarkar had faced a six-month 
suspension last year for violating Board 
rules. This time, too, he has done so by 
talking about the attitudes of the play¬ 
ers, instead of assessing performances. 
The rules don’t allow it. Whatever the 
outcome of this wrangle over money¬ 
making appearances abroad, it is now 
certain that Vengsarkar will not be asked 


to lead India again for quite some time. 

But, ail said and done, the players do 
have a genuine grievance. Over the 
years, Indian cricketers have been paid 
much less than their foreign counter¬ 
parts. And this includes Pakistan. The 
Board should certainly try to remove 
this anomaly, as our players are certain¬ 
ly not inferior to cricketers from our 
neighbouring country or, for that mat¬ 
ter, from any other country. 

Of course, this is not reason enough 
to flout rules. And the offence is more 
serious because they played in countnes 
which are associate members of the 
world cricket body. And no permission 
was asked or given there. Not only did 
they play as an Indian XI, they even 
sported the official sweaters. 

Whether or not he feels he is in with a 
chance to captain the Indian side agam, 
Kapil Dev broke the silence of the 
players on the issue by saying in an 
interview that this violation of rules 
should be seen as a one-tirne offence, 
not to be repeated by the players. 
Following his lead, most “rebel’’ plajers 
have reportedly taken a soft line. While 
not openly admitting their violation of 
the niles. they have pledged in their 
replies to the show-cause notice never 
to flout BCCI directives again. 

Ultimately, the BCCI may not sus¬ 
pend the players. The cricketers could 
plead guilty and ask forgiveness, thus 
opening the way for the Board to save 
its face, too. A fine could be imposed. 
But here, it is important to make the fine 
large enough to hurt the players. Other¬ 
wise, such a decision could open the 
floodgates of indiscipline. After all, a 
note saying sorry and a cheque for a 
small amount which, again, could be 
covered by the sponsors of future rebel 
tours, wont hurt either pnde or purse. 

So, where do we go from here? 
AriJK Sm/Calcwtta 
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REVIEW □ BOOKS 


On the north^st 

B. P. Singh*s account lacks an empirical base 


T o anyone with a serious interest in 
north-east India, the book makes 
compulsive reading—not for its 
empincal base, but for the conceptual 
framework adopted. In The Problem Of 
Change: A Study Of North-East India, 
Singh displays a clear understanding of 
the major issues involved in the process 
of change in this sensitive region. But he 
often fails to elucidate his contentions 
with sufficient ground information. So, 
for a reader with sufficient interest, but 
without a adequate data base on the 
north-east, many of Singh’s observa¬ 
tions may seem impressionistic, though 
they are anything but that. 

The weak empirical base is 
revealed in the introductory 
chapter itself, in which Singh 
says: "The occupation of Im- 
phal by the Japanese and the 
battle between the Allied and 
Axis powers at Kohima dur¬ 
ing the Second World War 
stirred the people of the 
north-east and gave them a 
new spatial consciousness”. 

The Japanese never occu¬ 
pied Imphal, they just came 
close to capturing it. Which is 
why Geoffrey Evans and 
Anthony Brett-James titled 
their account of the Imphal 
campaign after a Japanese 
proverb— Imphal: A Flower 
On The Lofty Heights. That 
is, a flower highly desired but 
out of reach. 

Also, it is wrong to say 
that the people of the north¬ 
east secured a new spatial 
consciousness during the Second World 
War. It would be more appropriate to 
say that the War had such an eftect on 
the Indo-Burma frontier. Assam and 
‘ Tripura, or for that matter, the tribals of 
present-day Meghalaya and Arunachal 
Pradesh were hardly touched by the 
War. 

Similarly, it is wrong to say that: “The 
earlier Hinduisation of the tribes (of 
Tripura) led to the migration of Bengali 
Hindu peasants from neighbouring East 
Bengal districts.” The extent of Siuiskri- 
tisation of the Tripura tribes is debat¬ 
able, though the Sanskritisation of Tri¬ 
pura’s ruling dynasty has never been in 
da^bt. This perhaps explains the rapid 
gifrf^ of Cluistianity amongst the 

— '"(fei, ' — - 


fringe tribes of Tripura in the past 
decade. 

Also, the migration of Bengali Hindus 
from East Bengal was not due to Hin¬ 
duisation of the tribes, but because of 
royal efforts in that direction. 'The Tri¬ 
pura rulers wanted a Hindu population to 
man the various rungs of monarchical 
administration. They also encouraged 
the settlement of Bengali peasants with 
a view to bring fresh areas under settled 
wet-rice cultivation so that they could 
augment their revenues. But the settle¬ 
ment pattern ran into occasional resist¬ 
ance from the tribal formations as early 
as in the Thirties. 


Th* Tripura raMa aurrandar ; unaaay calm 
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The book displays a 
char undorsUmdli^ of 
thomafor Issues 
hwolvedlnthe 
process of change In 
the north-east But 
the author often fans 
to elucidate his 
Cfmtenoons untn 
sufficfent ground 
Infdrmatfoh 


S ingh’s chapter on ‘The Political 
System” is sketchy and lacks an 
analytical orientation. Only Assam com¬ 
es in for detailed study. Even states 
such as Manipur and Tripura, where 
electoral politics took root immediately 
after Independence, and where even 
insurgent activity is not free from the 
compulsions of electoral dynamics, are 
dismissed in only a paragraph and an 
election data table. 

ITie writer’s perception of the north¬ 
east seems to be considerably influenced 
by his intimate knowledge of Assam, and 
the lack of it where other parts of the 
region are concerned. He is particularly 
ignorant about Tripura and 
Manipur—both erstwhile 
princely states with their 
own history of socio-political 
growth. 

For instance, his analysis 
of “Land and Tribal Society” 
in the north-east is almost 
exclusively concerned with 
Assam and the states bom 
out of it. Land alienation is a 
direct cause of tribal unrest 
in Tripura but, barring a 
general observation, Singh 
does not deal with the dyna¬ 
mics of land alienation in the 
state at all. 

The real strength of 
Singh’s book lies in the chap¬ 
ter on “Administrative Phi¬ 
losophy and Institutional 
Framework” for the north¬ 
east. Given his background 
in government and his advan¬ 
tage of having witnessed 
the performance of officialdom at close 
quarters, SingJi is perhaps the rijdit 
person to throw much-needed light on 
this aspect. Some of his suggestions, 
such as the one for a joint intelligence 
structure at the regional level, merit 
close examination. 

On the whole, it can be said that each 
chapter of Singh’s book can be de¬ 
veloped into a major research work and 
credit is due to him for having dealt with 
(if only cursorily, in some instances) 
nearly all the major aspects of the 
north-eastern problem in just over 2(X) 
pages. 

SiM Bhaunilk 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 25 JUNE 1989 BY AMRIT LAL 


ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

This' IS not a favourable 
W v^eek for you You may be 

faced with an unhappy inci- 
dent at home, and this may 
cause you a lot of concern Beware of your 
enemies, they may hatch fresh conspir¬ 
acies against you Moreover, your sub¬ 
ordinates may not be very cooperative. The 
phase, however, is good for romance 
Good dates; 25, 26 and 1 
Lucky numbers: 2, 5 and 6 
Favourable direction; West 


LEO (21 July—20 August) A 

week of excellent pros- 
Those in service will 
^ gam recognition and be 
praised by their employers 
Doctors and scientists will do well Stu¬ 
dents will do well in their studies This is a 
good week for love affairs For those who 
want a partner, be on the lookout and you 
might find the person of your choice 
Good dates; 26. 27 and i 
Lucky numbers: 1. 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: South-west 


SAGIHARIOS (21 Novem- 
ber—20 December) Hard 
N limes are ahead; so muster 
courage that you can 
siLSwS and try not to be despon¬ 
dent Do not look forward to solving your 
problems this wedk You are advised to be i 
extra careful in deciding on your moves i 
and actions A mmor mistake may turn out 
to be extremely expensive 
Good dates: 26, 29 and 30 
Lucky numbers- 3, 4 and 7 
Favourable direction- South 


S TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

This will prove to be a fairly 
good week for you Those 
connected with intellectual 
or artistic pursuits will find 
this the most suitable lime to achieve the 
desired goal Exercise tact and patience, 
otherwise you may have to pay a price Do 
not quarrel with anyone, for this will go 
against your self-interest 
Good dates; 26, 28 and 30 
Lucky numbers: 6. 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: Nonh 


VIRGO (21 Augusf-20 
September) A very bright 
ISr week lies ahead of you 

Some exciting prospects 
«<sai,JCy await you on the profes¬ 
sional front Take full advantage of them 
and forge ahead wth your plans Do not 
hesitate to tollow the advice of female 
relatives in your family Socialites will have 
a busy time 

Good dates: 25. 28 and 1 
Lucky numbers; 4. 5 and 9 
Favourable direction: South-east 


CAPRICORN (21 December- 
I January) A week of 
■. C] brillMin prospects awaits 

you So forge right ahead 
with oui plans The domes¬ 
tic front will provide you with all the support 
that you need this week f riendships are in 
the oflmg A word of caution be wary of 
new Inends ol tlio opposite sex Keep an 
eye on youi tiealth 
Good dales: 25, 28 ,iiui 29 
Lucky numbers- 1. 5 and 8 
Favourable direction; West 


GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

S'#! This IS the right lime to 
en-ibark on new vent.res. 
You will achieve success 
on all fronts Intellectuals 
and artists will be rewarded for their efforts 
Those in service will be praised for your 
ability to take the right decision But lake 
care. Ifie health of your beloved might 
Show signs of trouble 
Good dates; 28. 30 and 1 
Lucky numbers; 2. 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: South 


LIBRA (21 September-20 
October) A week of steady 
progress Some problems 
may crop up on the proles- 
^ sional front, but they will not 

hinder your progress The domestic front 
may give you some cause for worry Those 
with unmarried daughters are advised to 
start marriage negotiations nghtaway 
Take care of your health 
Good dates: 29. 30 and 1 
Lucky numbers: 3. 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: North 


AQUARIUS (21 January-20 
February) Th,s wll prove to 
he a favouratile week for 
you buck will continue to 
JSrccSU smile on you provided you 
keep a check on your purse A bright week 
for sporlsmen who wll bo crowned with 
siircess The domestic front will continue 
to be a source of |Oy A promotiori 
i& nrjl rrnl kely 
Good dales: 27 29 and i 
Lucky numbers 3. 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: Soutfr-easi 


B CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

This IS a good week for 
you, you will gain financial¬ 
ly But a word of caution, do 
not be too extravagant Ex¬ 
ercise tact while dealing with your sub¬ 
ordinates Concentrate on your work and 
do not mingle business with pleasure This 
could lead to problems later on Keep your 
temper under control 
Good dates; 27. 28 and 30 
Lucky numbers; 2, 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: East 


SCORPIO (21 October-20 
November) Tins may turn 
out to be a fa'ilv good week 
provided you have courage 
and patience to combat 
professional arid domestic problems For 
those in business, this is not the lime to 
undertake any new venture Exercise tact 
and circumspection while dealing with 
those in authority 
Good dates; 28. 29 and 1 
Lucky numbers: 2, 5 and 9 
Favourable direction; East 


B PISCES (21 February—20 
March) Tins unlorlunalely is 
not a very good week for 
you Your lam'ly members 
w-ll tend to avoid you and 
your Inends wili give you some cause lor 
anxiety However do not tie dishe.artoned 
for th'S IS only a pass ng pha e Be 
cour,ageous and your problems will soon 
be over 

Good dales: 28. 30 and 1 

Lucky numbers; 2. 3 and 5 
Favourable direction; Noiiti-wesi 


Star Partners: Virgo—Taurus 


Both the Taurus man and the Virgo woman get along well with each other, but there are some d.lleionces too Ho .s a lealous 
spouse, and this could cause tension between the two. But because she is patient and forbeanng, 

the crisis may not last long. 


SUNDAY vs July I9S9 
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IDBl Capital Bonds 
An attractive instrument 
for exemption from 

ains Tax. 















• Available at par 
throughout the year. 

• Exemption from Capital 
Gains tax under Section 
54E of the Income Tax Act, 
1961. 

• Exemption from Wealth 
tax under Section 5( 1) 
(xvie) of the Wealth Tax 
Act, 1957 

• Income tax benefit under 
Section SOL. 

• Interest at 9% p. a. payable 
half yearly. 

• At the investor’s option, 
interest for the full period 
of 3 years can be paid in 
advance on discounted 
basis. 

• No deduction of tax at 
source. 

• Outstation cheques 
accepted and cost of 
collection will be borne by 









Lost...and not 
found _ 

I t’s two months now and 
Jayalalitha is stiU not to be 
seen in public. Her admirers 
are running scared, sure that 
some harm has come to the 
‘balcony baby’ of Poes Gar¬ 
den. One among them, 
Shyam, the editor of a popu¬ 
lar Tamil periodical, has sub¬ 
mitted a habeas-corpus peti¬ 
tion in the Madras High 
Court, asking that the court 
take action against M. Natar- 
ajan, a close aide of the 
AIADMK leader. Natarajan, 
he said, was holding JayaJa- 

' 1 



Jayalalitha: making haraalf acarca 


litha in “illegal custody" 
against her will. A division 
bench of the court deferred 
the hearing of the petition, 
but speculation about the 
lady’s whereabouts con¬ 
tinues unabated. 

The rumours doing the 
rounds are many, and each 
places Jayalalitha in a diffe¬ 
rent location. While some 
say that the lady is suffering 
from arthritis and is currently 
being treated in a natur¬ 
opathy clinic near Bangalore, 
others insist that she is re¬ 
cuperating from some mys¬ 
tery illness in a hotel in Goa. 
Some in the AIADMK 
hierarchy believe that their 
leader is stationed in her 
Poes Garden bungalow itself, 
but has made herself scarce 
so as to resist pressures 
brought upon her by 
partymen. 

But why has Jayalalitha 
fthosen to go underground in 


this fashion? Insiders main¬ 
tain that this is part of the 
grand strategy of keeping a 
distance from the hoi polloi. 
Operating on the principle 
that familiarity breeds con¬ 
tempt, the lady has decided 
to cut down on public appear¬ 
ances. 

And like most others, this 
lesson, too, was taught to 
her by her late mentor, M.G. 
Ramachandran. 


Rajiv’s little 
iamb _ 

I f It’s Rajiv Gandhi, there’s 
bound to be Subramaniam 
Swamy. Political observers 
in Karnataka are increasingly 
coming to this conclusion. 

Apparently, every time the 
Prime Minister pays a visit to 
Bangalore, Swamy too de¬ 
cides to pop by. On 28 April, 
Rajiv visited the city to 
attend a convention on Pan- 
chayati Raj. On the same 
day, Swamy addressed a 
press conference m Banga¬ 
lore, demanding a probe into 
the alleged kickbacks re¬ 
ceived by those involved in 
the 128-megawatt diesel 
generator project at Yela- 
hanka. 

Gandhi touched down at 
the Mangalore coast on 26 


Subramaniam 
Swamy; following 
thaPM 



RANDOM NOTES 


MUORARAKSHASA 


Natwar Singh: amploying military 
intalllganca 

May for a few hours to 
address a public meeting. 
The Janata Party maverick 
could not match the peripate¬ 
tic PM this time. Instead, he 
contented himself with hold¬ 
ing a press conference in 
Delhi, where he announced 
with great elan that the Jana¬ 
ta Party would have no truck 
with the Janata Dal in the 
state elections. 

On 14 th June, Rajiv visited 
Bangalore yet again, to 
attend the Nagar Palika Sam- 
melan. Swamy, predictably, 
was back in the city, this 
time armed with a nine-point 
memorandum, which he 
handed over to Governor 
Venkatasubbiaih, asking him, 
among other things, to in¬ 
vestigate the various corrupt 
deals of a fellow Brahmin. 

No prizes for guessing 
who Swamy was talking 
about. 



A s elections approach 
near, most members of 
Parliament are busy asses¬ 
sing the odds on their re- 
election. And K. Natwar 
Singh, Union minister of 
state for external affairs, has 
decided that he doesn’t stand 
a ghost of a chance from 
Bharatpur. 

The latest is that Natwar 
Singh intends shifting base to 
Mathura. In the last • elec¬ 
tions, Manavendra Singlj, an 
Arun Nehru protegee, * had 
won this seat on a Congres- 
s(I) ticket. Only to defect to 
the Janata Dal. Gossip has it 
that Singh has employed 
military intelligence to assess 
his chances, 

How accurate their in¬ 
formation will be remains to 
be seen. After all, isn’t it said 
that nrubtary uitelligence is a 
contradicbon in terms? 

Our fragile 
biosphere 

E nvironmentalists have al¬ 
ways complained that 
while the ministry of environ¬ 
ment goes through the pro¬ 
jects of pubhc sector com¬ 
panies with a fine tcKith comb 
to ensure tlial the biosphere 
is not ruined, they refuse to 
upbraid tJie private sector. 

But sometimes even the 
govenunent’s actions jeopar¬ 
dise the envirqnmenf. Like 
the Maharashtra govern¬ 
ment’s decision to acquire 
1,774 hectares of land for 
setting up a huge complex for 
producing hazardous chemic¬ 
als and petrochemicals. This 
had the 109 residents of 
Jaigadh (in Ratnagiri district) 
up in arms. 

And for once, the public 
won. The Bombay High 
Court passed orders res¬ 
training the government 
from taking over the land, or 
pursuing any course of action 
'elating to the petition “until 
further orders’’, a 
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I Media shy 


P resident K. Venkatara- 
I man’s lecent tour to the 
Alncan states has gone 
largely unreported in the In¬ 
dian media And perhaps that 
can be largely attnbuted to 
the head of state’s media 
shyness Unlike his prede¬ 
cessor, Giani Zail Singh, who 
Very nearly turned Rashtra- 
pati Bhavan into a Press Club 
aimexe (such was his love for 
the journalistic lot), and m- 
sisted on carting a large 
press entourage wherever 
he went, Venkataraman is 
very wary of publicity. 

This time, even the news 
agencies were kept out of his 
] foreign tour and the Presi¬ 
dent relied only on Doordar- 
shan and the Films Division 
to record his jaunt abroad for 
posterity What’s more, such 
were the austenty measures 
that even Eduardo Faleiro, 
minister of state for external 
affairs, who accompanied the 
President, was not allowed 
to take his wife along. 



Silence is 
golden 

I t's not just the Indian com¬ 
munists who have reacted 
to the recent events in Chma 
with insensitivity. The Con- 
gress(l) IS equally guilty on 
this count. 


K.N. Singh: no to countor-rovolutlonarlM 


Vankataraman; wary of publicity Eduardo Faleiro: going it alone 

Recently the general sec-- 

retanes of the AlCC(l) got jy . 
together to discuss the NOl Ort 
events at Tiananmen Square. 

Some were of the opinion 

that while the party had to it is no secret that there 
toe the government line and iwas no love lost between 
reft am from commenting on the late Veer Bahadur Singh 
the internal affairs of another and the Raja of Manda. And 
country, the Youth Congress nobody was surpnsed when 
needn’t be bound by .any such V.P. Singh did not attend the 
restrictions. The younger funeral of the former minis¬ 
lot, they felt, could publicly ter for communications, 
condemn the massacre and It’s what happened later 
mourn the dead. that has become matter for 

But one among them, disapprobation. Thirteen 

K.N. Singh, who likes to days after V.B. Smgh's de- 
desenbe himself as a Leftist, mise, the teharava ritual was 

insisted that this would organised at Gorakhpur. Ab- 

amount to supporting the out one lakh people were 
"counter-revolutionaries”, expected to attend at Veer 
(Yes, that’s how he ctiose to Bahadur’s native village,Har- 
desfnbe the students.) nai, and entry was by invita- 

Predictably enough, Singh tion only, 
prevailed, and the suggestion There was one uninvited 
of the others was struck guest, though—V.P. Singh, 

down. who landed up escorted by a 



I t IS no secret that there 
was no love lost between 
the late Veer Bahadur Singh 
and the Raja of Manda. And 
nobody was surpnsed when 
V. P. Singh did not attend the 
funeral of the former minis¬ 
ter for communications. 

It’s what happened later 
that has become matter for 
disapprobation. Thirteen 
days after V.B. Smgh’s de¬ 
mise, the teharava ritual was 
organised at Gorakhpur. Ab¬ 
out one lakh people were 
expected to attend at Veer 
Bahadur’s native village, Har- 
nai, and entry was by invita¬ 
tion only. 

There was one unmvited 
guest, though—V.P. Singh, 
who landed up escorted by a 
cavalcade of cars, all bearing 
the green Janata Dal flag. 
Raja Saab, properly mourn¬ 
ful, embraced the late lead¬ 
er’s children, said that he 
would l(K)k after them in their 
father’s absence, and as 
proof of his good intentions, 
promised to visit them every 
month. 

That was all very well. But 
what happened next shocked 
all those present. Apparent¬ 
ly, V.P. Singh asked the son 
and daughter of Veer Baha¬ 
dur to join the Janata Dal. 

Even if the Raja is in such 
desperate straits that he 
needs to go on recruitment 


drives, surely this was hardly 
the occasion to indulge in 
high pressure sales talk. 


Promises, 

promises 


I t’s amazing what uses one 
can put politieal influence 
to. Take the case of Union 
minister of state for agricul¬ 
ture Shyam Lai Yadav. His 
daughter recently got mar¬ 
ried to an IAS officer of the 
Sikkim cadre. If one goes by 
rumour, the groom agreed to 
the marriage on the express 
condition that his cadre be 
changed—to that of Uttar 
Pradesh. The minister prom¬ 
ised to do the needful and the 
marriage duly took place. 



Shyam Lai Yadav: all (ora soiv4i^ 
law’s sake 

Now comes the momerttof 
truth. Will the father-in*liw 
be able to keep his promise? 
It’s not going to be easy. All 
processes at the ministry of 
personnel and public grie¬ 
vances have been fully com¬ 
puterised and it’s next to 
impossible to manipulate 
things at a lower level. And 
the only person who can 
oblige, minister P. Chidam¬ 
baram, is very very insistent 
that no such request will be j 
entertained. 

But maybe Chidambaram 
will relent just this once. 
After all, it’s a question of 
saving a marriage.B 
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We touch your life. Everyday! 


Binny. In step with defence requirements. 
Millions of metres are woven annually, 
specially for our defence forces. As they march 
with pride, w e hold our heads hi^! 
Smart. Tough. Binny. 


But Binny is a lot more! Executive shirting and 
trouser material in polyester blends. 
Young cottons, denims and casements. 
Sensuous silk sarees and dress material. 
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Just 




thought the 



RTZ had reached the limit... 



... it crossed the limit; 


Presenting the KB100 RTZ.With the new super-tuned Delta engine. 


We've improved the RTZ's engine. 
It's now got the latest Kawasaki 
technology. Working for you. 

It's got a unique power-box. The 
resonator. For that superb throttle 
response. Even your fuel consumption's 
improved. By an extra 5 to 7%. 

The RTZ has a brand new cylinder 
block. With 28% more cooling area. 


The result. good driveability at low speeds. 
And cooler running even on long hauls. 

The RTZ has a 'cold' spark plug. It 
lasts longer. And helps the engine run 
cooler. The RTZ now comes with 
chrome-plated piston rings. Which 
increases engine life. The new 
polyurethane washable air filter 


is easy to service?'^' 

It's also got o rust-proof fuel tank. 
Stronger rear shockers. A modified 
muffler. A new fuel filter, And two exotic 
new colours.'A rich wine red and a deep 
bronze gold. 

A word of advice. It's futile to look 
for a better bike. After all the RTZ is an 
unbeatable combination. 







FETAL ATTRACTION: THE BUSINESS OF BABIES 
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I Biased stand 

T he report was more rhe¬ 
torical than realistic sug¬ 
gesting perhaps that the au¬ 
thor was swayed more by 
anti-Nepal propaganda than 
by an objective analysis of 
facts and realities (The un¬ 
wanted Indian, 4 —10 June). 
Nepal has repeatedly clar¬ 
ified that the work permit 
system was introduced for 
planning and development 
purposes only. Therefore, 
the education system will not 
be affected by it. Stories 
about Indian teachers losing 
their jobs because of the 
work permit system are thus 
baseless. Finally, Nepal is a 
sovereign, independent and 
peace-loving country fully 
committed to the principles 
of the UN Charter and the 
ideals of the non-aligned 
movement. As a believer in 
the principles of peaceful co¬ 
existence. Nepal legitimately 
expects that there should be 
no interference in its internal 
matters. The author would, 
perhaps, have appreciated 
Nepal’s views better had he 
written the article with an 
open mind on Nepal. 

Hmm Bahadur K.C., Hoyal 
N ap a la a a Conautata Ganaralf 
CalarttatWaatBantal) 


Made to forget 

E lection manifestos are 
merely vote-catching de¬ 
vices (Promises, promises, 
21—27 May). In reality they 
are only guidelines for lead¬ 
ers to flve a dream to all 
those wp are yet to enjoy 
the &^»t>f democracy. It is 
quite^^ous that they will 
implemented simp- 
IHbiyatMe after the elections 


PoIlM at an lndi«-N«pal bontor outpost: stislnod tiM 


are over, the victorious party 
as well as the Opposition are 
so busy tearing each other to 
pieces that the manifesto be¬ 
comes a forgotten document. 

The Election Commission 
would do a great service by 
disallowing manifestos to 
save the people from misgui¬ 
dance. In fact, the political 
parties Should be asked to 
inform the people about the 
rampant corruption in their 
ranks. And then let the voter 
decide. 

ParniaUBMunihtra, Calcutta 
(Waat Bangui) 



Th* PM on Ms way to a rally 

■ With the approach of the 
general elections political 
parties will begin to make 
their rounds of promises to 
the electorate in the hope of 
getting more votes. There 
will be oaths to improve con¬ 
stituencies and the usual tall 
talk of working towards the 
betterment of the general 
public. However, once the 
elections are over, the prom¬ 
ises will be forgotten. Politi¬ 
cians have become so in¬ 
volved in improving their 
prospects that they have lit¬ 
tle time to look at the electo¬ 


rate which has voted them to 
power. It is time the people 
of the country realised that 
election manifestos are made 
to be forgotten. 
SupriyaParamanlkiBarakmr 
(Wdaf Bangui) 


Setting an 
examine 

I t was an unusual story 
(Wedding in the ward, 4 — 
10 June). Babita and Naresh 
Kohli have set an example to 
other couples. When dowry 
deaths and suicides have be¬ 
come the order of the day, 
Naresh Kohli’s decision to 
marry Babita in the hospital 
ward was indeed a noble 
gesture. Those who bum 
their brides for dowry should 
now hang their heads in 
shame. However, there is 
hope for society with people 
like Naresh Kohli around. 
PragfaMathur, Fanaapur 


■ It was good to know that 
there are progressive people 
like Naresh Kohli in this 
world. In the midst of evils 
like dowry, Kohli’s gesture 
was commendable. Your 
magazine did well to publish 
the news of this unusual 
wedding. Our congratula¬ 
tions to the newly-wedded 
couple. 

Baba and Subrata Bayf 
DurgapartWaatBangaD 


Stills please! 

Y ou have recently written 
about Hema M^i’s 
daring love scenes with 


Naseeruddin Shah in the film 
Rihaee (Khaas Baat, 21—27 
May). While Dharmendra 
will no doubt be fretting and 
fuming, we would be in¬ 
terested in seeing stills of the 
film. For, don’t pictures 
speak better than words? 
V.P.ff. BaUt Sacundarabad 
(Andlaa Pradaab) 


Nepotism 

D evi Lai’s statement, "If I 
don’t take mjtown rela¬ 
tives, should I appoint the 
relatives of Bansi Lai?’’ clear¬ 
ly indicates his intentions 
(Si^t and sound, 14—20 
May). He has already 
appointed his relatives to va¬ 
rious posts in the Janata Dai 
who should serve him well if 


■ 

■ir 


Devi Lai: all In the family 

the party comes to power 
after the elections. It is a sad 
commentary on Indian poli¬ 
tics that many of Devi Lai’s 
relatives are embroiled in a 
number of scandals and con¬ 
troversies. To think that 
these men could perhaps rule 
the country in the near fu¬ 
ture! 

IB.A, Bataak, Hydarabad 
(Andhra P r a na A ) 


Caribbean 

catastr<H>he 

B y excluding Mohinder 
Amamath from the 
team, the B.pard of Control 
for Cricket in India has no 
doubt paid a heavy price 
(The Caribbean misadven¬ 
ture, 21—27 May). It was 
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not only an unbalanced team, 
but many members even 
feigned injury to escape the 
pace attack of the West In¬ 
dies. However, after the 
damage had been done, it 
was hardly wise on the part 
of the manager or the captain 
to blame the players for wilt¬ 
ing under the West Indies 
pace bowling. 

If the BCCI wants to res¬ 
tore the prestige of the game 
in India, it should include 
veterans like Pataudi, Gavas¬ 
kar and Vishwanath on the 
selection board. Lastly, one 
must pay heed to Vengsar- 
kar’s advice; after all he has 
served as captain in the West 
Indies and knows the short¬ 
comings of his team. 
SaHMHuBBahi, IMbnigsrh 
MMami 


Voice of the 
people 


Scientists and imposters 



Anin Shourle: undeterred 

T he government has come 
down heavily on the Ex¬ 
press group simply because 
Arun Shourie and his edito¬ 
rial team have unearthed a 
number of skeletons in the 
Congress(l)’s cupboard ( The 
battle for the Express, 16— 
22 April). The government 
has, time and again, initiated 
repressive measures against 
the newspaper, but to no 
avail. What Rajiv Gandhi has 
perhaps not realised is that in 
a democracy, the fourth 
estate is the voice of the 
people and this voice cannot 
be silenced. 

Mwwmfm Mofim ffwit; 
Lucknow WmrPndMh) 


T o describe Dr V.J. Gupta 
as "one of the founding 
fathers of Indian geology” is 
an insult to all those 
pioneers, now dead, who laid 
the foundations of geology in 
the country in the nineteenth 
century (.Himalayan hoax, 28 
May—3 June). The enor¬ 
mous scientific output of Dr 
Gupta, including books, have 
always been looked upon 
with suspicion by the Indian 
geological community, espe¬ 
cially in the Geological Sur¬ 
vey of India. For long there 
have been doubts about the 


Birds of a feather 

U dayan Sharma seems to 
be biased against V. F. 
Singh ( The importance of 
being Chandra Shekhar, 4— 
10 June). Chandra Shekhar is 
the stumbling block to 
achieving Opposition unity. 
He has created problems at 
every stage for the Janata 
Dal. The columnist writes 
that V. P. .Singh cannot match 
Chandra Shekliar’s political 
acumen. Can he ignore the 
fact that the Janata Party 
split on many occasions 
under the leadership of 
Chandra Shekhar? Moreov¬ 
er, wasn’t it Chandra 
Shekhai who encouraged 
dissidence in Karnataka? Are 


veracity of his ‘discoveries’. 
The constraints of being gov¬ 
ernment servants have pre¬ 
vented the GSI scientists 
from voicing their doubts in 
public. And there are geolog¬ 
ists too, mainly in the 
academic field, who have 
gained recognition by twist¬ 
ing facts and publishing re¬ 
search papers. If the science 
of geology is not to suffer 
irreparable damage, it is time 
these geologists were ex¬ 
posed. 

S.M. Maihur, formor diraetor, 
OSI, Lucknow (Uttar PradaahJ 


that year Chandra Shekhar’s 
name did not rank anywhere 
among the top 50 leaders in 
the country. 

C. Damodaran, Vijayawada 
(Andhra Pradaahi 

■ The columnist is wrong in 
saying that Chandra Shekhar 
is keeping quiet in the face of 
continued attacks from V.P. 
Singh. From the very 
beginning it has been Chan¬ 
dra Shel^ar who has criti¬ 
cised each and every move 
that the Raja has made. 
Keeping personal differences 
aside, these two political 
stalwarts must work for the 
victory of the Janata Dal in 
the next parliamentary elec¬ 
tions. 

RItaah Mlahra, Bhubanaawar 
(Oriaaa) 

■ If one were to analyse the 
political graphs of V. P. Singh 



Chandra Shakhtr addraatlng a rally: 

these instances of his politic¬ 
al acumen? 

Tlie columnist further 
writes that in 1977 Chandra 
Shekhar could well have be¬ 
come Prime Minister. This 
idea is far-fetched. For. in 




(Inland) 
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: uncompromlalng 

and Chandra Shekhar, the 
former is sure to finish a poor 
second. Chandra Shekhar 
enjoys the reputation of 
being an astute politician as 
well as a good thinker. 

V. P. Singh on the other 
hand is a clever politician. He 
is ambitious and craves for 
popularity. Whenever a de¬ 
bate of national importance 
takes place, the Raja 
emerges as a confused per¬ 
son. Even within the Janata 
Dal, V.P. Singh is tryuig to 
reign supreme and is in the 
process attempting to side¬ 
line Chandra Shekhar. 

At the moment, both lead¬ 
ers must patch up their per¬ 
sonal differences and work 
for success at the national 
level. A word of advice to 
Chandra Shekhar: a bit of 
compromise in politics is 
essential for one’s survival. 

B. Oanaah, Jamahadpur (Bihar) 


K M K S«AN 
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Can the Raja Saab 
doit? 

T here is no doubt that 
V.P. SmRh IS the 
strongest Opposition leader 
today (77)e way of the tor¬ 
toise. 11—17 June). He is a 
popular leader in Uttar 
Pradesh and his image and 
integrity are intact. Perhaps 
his only weakness, as has 
been pointed out in your 
magazine, was a lack of finn- 
ness. However, this nega¬ 
tive aspect IS now a thing of 
the past with the Kaja begin¬ 
ning to assert himself. Since 
the other Opposition leaders 
seem to be spent forces, it is 
up to the Janata Dal presi¬ 
dent now to ensun; an 
Opposition victory at the 
next polls. 

IHteth Mhra, Bhubaneawmr 
iMaast 

■ Today V. I’. Singh is the 
only person who can lead the 
country. With the nuftierous 
scandals hounding Kajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s goveinment, the Raja’s 
chances of winning the elec¬ 
tions are bright. V. P. Singh 
has withstixid the tests of 
time, as well as the taunts of 
the Congress(l). His decision 
to quit the party at the Cen¬ 
tre was a good one. At least 
the Opposition has a worthy 
leader now. We have faith in 
I lum. 

Radhlka Sharma, Naw Delhi 

■ The Raja is undoubtedly 
the best bet for prime minis- 
ership among the Opposi¬ 
tion leaders. However, it re¬ 
mains to be seen if the . 
Opposition can at all win the 
forthcoming elections. V. P. 
Singh has the largest follow¬ 
ing in the country and should 
be able to swmg the voters 
tt) his side. But, before that, 
he needs to announce the 
policies of his party. 

Chandra Shekhar’s tirade 
against the Raja at this stage 
is most unfortunate. His 
efforts to discredit V. P. 

Singh stem from his own 
personal ambitions. As for 
the controversial letter, I 
think it was perfectly logical 


for V. P. Singh, then a Con¬ 
gressman and a mini.ster in 
Indira Gandhi’s cabinet, to 
brandJP a ’traitor’. It is 
obvious that V. V. Singh did 
this to gain the confidence of 
Mrs Gandhi. To make an 
issue of it today is unfortun¬ 
ate. What Chandra Shekhar 
needs to realise is that it is 
the likes of V P. Singh who 
can defeat the Congress(I) at 
Allahabad. 

AmItMathur, SIndH (Bihar) 


No, he can’t... 

■ The comparison between 
V. P. Singh and the tortoise is 
an insult to the image of the 
patient and compassionate 
tortoise. 'ITie Raja at best 
can be compared to a chame¬ 
leon which changes it colour 
every now and then. Today, 
he has no concern for the 
sentiments of his party mem¬ 
bers, who had at one time 
made him a hero. He is so 
obsessed with the idea of^^ 
exercising power 
that nothing else 
matters to him. 

I'he Kaja in him 
the 

better his 
mind. The per- 



son who had at one time 
criticised Rajiv Gandhi for his 
dictatorial attitude is behav¬ 
ing in a worse manner with 
his colleagues. 1 fully agree 
with his statement which is a 
true self-assessment: "It 
would be a national disaster if 
I became the Prime 
Minister. ’’ 

BaHtlr^uBt BHaaln, Patna 
Saheb(BX») 

■ M.L. Fotedar has best 
described V. P. Singh. “He is 
feudal in temperament as 
also in beliaviour. He can 
neither lead nor face a chal¬ 
lenge. ’’ I’he Raja is a person 
without a policy or a fixed set 
of principles. He shamelessly 
surrenders under pressure, 
changes his colours in a jiffy 
and indulges in the lowest 
forms of hypocrisy. V. P. 
Singh would do well to give 
up Ifis dreams of becoming 
Prime Minister because no¬ 
body will vote for him. 

R.K. GulaU, smgurt 
(Weat Bengal) 

1 ^^ ■ The V. P. Singh of 
1987 was vastly 
^ different from the 
I V.P. Singh of today. 


V. P. Singh; 
controvarslal laadar 




The one-time potential Prime 
Minister has been reduced to 
a spineless politician. And 
the Raja himself is to blame 
for this fortuitous meta¬ 
morphosis. Indecisiveness, 
lack of political sagacity and 
an ideological vacuum are 
largely responsible for V. P. 
Singh’s transformation from 
a messiah into a pariah. And 
under his leadership, the 
Janata Dal is in a shambles. 
However, there is precious 
little that the Raja can do to 
arrest the falling image of his 
party. 

Ant Kumar DwIverU, New Delhi 

■ V. P. Singh appears to 
have several disadvantages 
vis-a-vis his arch rival Rajiv 
Gandhi. First, since integrity 
has no place in Indian pofi- 
tics, the Raja cannot hope to 
find favour with the electo¬ 
rate on this count. Second, 
even though his foes may not 
be formidable, his political 
allies are pygmies. Chandra 
Shekhar, Ajit Singh, Menaka 
Gandhi and Devi Lai are no 
good. Moreover, the Raja 
seems to have this habit of 
saying the right things at the 
I wrong time. He is not even 
powerful in his accusations, 
no matter how true they may 
be. He makes a comment 
and then keeps silent for 
days together, as if waiting 
for the reactions of the 
public. 

On the other hand, the 
cronies of Rajiv Gandhi are 
powerful and persuasive. 

V. P. Singh, no doubt, likes 
to conduct his election cam¬ 
paign on a powerful motorcy¬ 
cle, but his pace is like that of 
a tortoise. Rjyiv, the clever¬ 
er hare, will certainly over¬ 
take him in the coming race. 
U.8, Iyer, Bangahre 
(Kanmtaka) 

■ V. P. Singh seems to have 
lost his chances of becoming 
Prime Minister. In fact, it 
would be a better idea to 
appoint Chandra Shekhar the 
president of the Janata Dal. 
Chandra Shekhar has all the 
qualities of leadership and in 
the long run would serve as 
the ide^ replacement for Ra¬ 
jiv Gandhi’s office. 

K.V. Rajagopalan, ttadraa 
fyamtHaml) 
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I go by the G/fa. I accept things as they 
are. 

JyotiBasu, West Bengal chief minister 

No one is safe in West Bengal. 

Kai,pnath Raj, minister of state for 
energy 

It was difficult to trust my eyes as I read 
reports *at your own Bhkat ki khoj 
(the search for India) had convinced you 
that India can sunnve only as a Hindu 
Rashtra. 

Hiren Mukhewee, veteran communist, 
in a letter to Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) leader AtalBehaii Vajpayee 

Through the Telugu Desam I have 
shown the country what a leader with a 
righteous and selfless mind could 
achieve in public life. And through Vis- 
wamitra, I want to show the country 
what a true democracy should be. 

N.T. Rama RaP, Andhra Pradesh chief 
minister, on las Ora Viswamitra 


I do not want any Indian woman to carry 
a gun. 

Rajiv Gandhi, Prime Minister, on 
Andhra Pradesh chief minister N. T. 
Rama Rao's plan to arm villagers 

All utterances of Mr Gandhi do not 
merit cwnment. 

V.P. SiNQH, Janata Dal president, on 
Rajiv Gandhi’s accusation that the Dal 
was drawing inspiration hrom foreign 
powers 

NIinus the state power, who is Mr 
Gandlii? A second grade pilot, an Avro 
pilot, I don’t think he has the licence to 

^ _ 

Georoe Fernandes, Janata Dal leader 

The saffron flag of the Sena will flutter 
atop the Mantralaya. 

Baj. Thackeray, Shiv Sena chief, 
addressing the ‘23rd anniversary rally of 
his party 


If Mr Hegde comes back to state poli¬ 
tics, then who is ipjing to work as 
swayamsevak to remove corruption in 
the country? It is a great loss to the 
nation. 

H.D. Deve Gowda, Kamatakajanata 
Party leader, an Ramaktislma Hegde’s 
announcement Aat he was considering a 
comeback to politics 

Politics is not my profession. 

J.B. Patnaik, Orissa chief minister 

The power situation here is better 
than in many other States, 

Saroj Mukherjee, West Bengal 
CPKMYs state secretary and Left Front 
chairman 

Eleven years ago, Shyam Senegal was 
a big phenomenon for the pseudo¬ 
intellectuals. Now he’s kind of passe. 


Shyam Benegal, filmmaker 




















Now, for the first time in India, Birla White 
brings you white cement in a 1 kg. pack. 
So you get the same superior quality white 
cement. In a convenient, 
economical size. Meeting your 
domestic requirements like 
plastering, fixing of ceramic and 
mosaic tiles, plumbing and other 
sanitary & odd jobs. 

.The pack is tamper-proof. So you 
^et'iOO% genuine white cement. 


And since the pack is sealed tight, it keeps 
the cement free of moisture and prevents it 
from hardening. What is more, you can buy 
as much as you need and as often 
as you like. Without any wastage 
Birla White offers you amazing 
benefits. It is whiter, brighter and 
stronger than other cements, 
giving you the best value for your 
money So if you’re buying white 
cement, make sure it is Birla White. 



Whiter. Stronger. Economical. 
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GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 


__ KHUSHWAWTSIN6H _ 

The bathing pool 


[, li r*" I' Come spring and 
I .V my thou^ts turn 

w 'jte to swimming pools. 

( 1 By April it is warm 

I I enough to venture 

I I into an open-air 

y pool heated by the 
sun. In May and 

_ June I choose the 

cooler waters of one that is covered. 
And, in both, I avoid hours when little 
boys and girls come in droves armed 
with nylon wings, snorkels, flippers and 
rubber balls and make a bloody nuisance 
of themselves. 1 also avoid early even¬ 
ings, when paunchy civil servants on 
their way home from the secretariat, 
stop by to cool off and exchange office 
gossip standing waist deep in the water. 
Their sweat is more odiferous than their 
talk. 

I have been a swimming buff all my 
life. 1 have swum in all the world’s 
oceans, many of its seas and in bathing 
pools across the globe from New York 
and London to Yokohama; from Stock¬ 
holm, Ankara, Kampala and down to the 
underworld in Auckland. 1 have quite a 
repertoire of swimming pool anecdotes 
and incidents collected from different 
countries. 

It started off in Lahore where 1 was in 
college. I was among the few who swam 
all round the year braving the icy water 
in the winter months. An episode which 
stays in my mind is about a wrestler and 
a very hairy Sardarji. Both were avid 
swimmers. The Sardaiji was in the habit 
of using anyone’s soap at the shower 
without ever asking its owner. One day 
the wrestler, a Muslim, brought a hair 
removing (fraaf uraney vaala) cake of 
soap. As was his habit, the Sardaiji 
lathered himself lavishly and rubbed the 
suds into his beard and hairy torso. The 
wrestler made a quick get-away. When 
the results of the operation came off in 
chunks in his hands, the Sardaiji’s ire 
knew no bounds. He did the rounds of all 
the hostels with a kirpan in his hand and 
swore he would kill the wrestler. The 
wrestler discreetly asked for permission 
to migrate. He left Government College 
and joined Islamia where he felt safer. 

'The first thing I did when I arrived in 
England to study for the Bar was to join 
the YMCA which had a heated swim¬ 
ming pool. It was after I had paid my 
subscription, and gone for my first 
swim, that I was sternly told by the 

^1 _ 
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instructor that no. kind of swimming suits 
or bathing trunks were allowed in the 
pool: you had to be stark naked. This 
was apparently a precaution against 
people with venereal disease using the 
pool. Like all Indians I was too embar¬ 
rassed to expose myself. My subscrip¬ 
tion went to waste. 'Thereafter, most of 
my swimming was done during summer 
months in lakes and rivers of England. 

It was at Izmir (Turkey) that I had the 
most memorable bathing pool experi¬ 
ence. The hotel had an elevated pool 
with walls made of plate glass through 
which you could see the swimmers in 
the water. A young couple were having a 
lot of fun chasing each other round the 
pool, diving in and out. ITien the girl 
went up on the diving board. Her boy¬ 
friend followed her and threatened to 
push her off. She hesitated a while 
before poising for a dive. The boy 
grabbed the top half of her bikini just as 
she leapt off the board. The bikini 
snapped and the girl plunged in topless. 
A sight for the Gods! The poor girl came 
out with her arms covering her shapely 
bosom and a torrent of abuse in Turkish 
for her boyfriend, who was sheepishly 
holding a towel for her to cover her 
nakedness. 

Water has strange fascination for 
some people. Bernard Shaw was one of 
them. He wrote of an incident when 



Swimming is rated 
much the best of ali 
exercises; it tones up 
every muscie of the 
body evenly without 
overstraining the 
arms or legs as 
happens in games like 
tennis, badminton, 
hockey, soccer or in 
Jogging 


some boys took a bet over giving the 
bearded patriarch a ducking. One of 
them accepted the wager and swam 
stealthily towards the playwright who 
was swimming at the other end of the 
pool. As the boy approached from be¬ 
hind, Shaw suC’enly turned round to 
face him. The boy was overcome with 
embarrassment. Shaw asked him what 
he was up to. The boy told him about the 
bet."That's all right," said Shaw, ‘‘let me 
take a deep breath, then you can give 
me a ducking and win your bet." 

Byron and Shelley could also never 
resist water. While Byron was a power¬ 
ful swimmer, Shelley never learnt to 
swim. They often went out together 
boating. More than once their boat 
upturned and Byron had to rescue 
Shelley. Ultimately, Shelley died of 
drowning. 

Swimming is rated much the best of ail 
exercises; it exercises every muscle of 
the body evenly without overstraining 
the arms or legs as happens in games 
like tennis, badminton, hockey, soccer 
or in jogging. The one disadvantage it 
has is that it exposes you to diseases 
that other people in the pool suffer from. 
You really have to relax your views on 
hygiene when you enter a club or a hotel 
swimming pool. Water flows in and out 
of swimmers’ mouths, nostnls and other 
orifices to pass into yours. It can be 
worse when there are bttle children m 
the same pool. It is this that gave 
currency to the oft quoted joke: "Spell 
psychology" someone asks you. You 
spell it. He comes out with the punch 
line—"Correct! P silent as in swim¬ 
ming.” 


GHALIB'S PRAYER 

t is said of the poet Ghalib that once 
when he was in dire straits,- with no 
money to buy provisions for the home, 
his wife advised him to go to the mosque 
and pray to Allah for help. Ghalib did as 
he was told. At the entrance to the 
mosque, he ran into one of his drinking 
companions who persuaded him to come 
along to the tavern. He returned home 
very late. When his wife asked him why 
he was so late, he replied, “Allah 
answered my prayer at the door step of 
the mosque. ^ I went to the maikhana. 
to give him thanks.” 

(Contributed by B. S. Kalra, Delhi) a 
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The BJP’s intransigence 
may destroy the possibility 
of an electoral adjustment 
with the Janata Dal 

I f political stubbomess is an indica¬ 
tion of strength, then the Bhar¬ 
atiya Janata Party (BjP) must be 
supreme. Of late, it has become 
a^essive in its dealings with the 
Opposition. And its tough, intransigent 
posture is threatening the prospect of a 
seat adjustment agreement with the 
Janata f)al. 

If the deliberations at the recently 
held meeting of the BJP national execu¬ 
tive at Palampur are any indication, the 
party does not seem very enthusiastic 
about arriving at a formula for seat 
adjustments with the Janata Dal. In 
those states w’here it is strong, the BJP 
wants the performance in the 1984 l^k 
Sabha elections as the basis for seat 
sharing. But in others, it demands that 
‘■^ound realities” be taken into account 
since past performance alone cannot 
form the basis for negotiations. To 
buttress this argument, it has repeatedly 
asserted that it can no longer be de¬ 
scribed as a primarily urban party as it 
has grown tremendously in the rural 
areas over the past four and a half years. 
And therefore, its enhanced strength 
should be kept in mind when deciding on 
seat adjustments. 

No wonder then that the preliminary 
round of discussions between the repre¬ 
sentative^ of the two parties at Sura- 
jkund ^ by the Dal’s parliamentary 
board chairman Devi Lai and former BJP 
president Atal Behan Vajpayee) did not 
get anywhere. The talks focused on 
arriving at seat adjustments in Delhi, 


Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat. Since the 
BJP is strong in both Delhi and Madhya 
Pradesh, it was in no mood to accommo¬ 
date the Janata Dal. As for Uttar 
Pradesh, it demanded a much larger 
share of seats than it deserves. 

In his address to the national execu¬ 
tive, BJP president L.K. Advani made it 
clear that his party was interested in 
Opposition unity only if it could reap a 
rich electoral harvest. He exhorted 
partymen to work towards achieving a 
two-fold objective: “Oust the Rajiv gov¬ 
ernment and acquire a sizeable presence 
for the BJP in the 1990 Lok Sabha so 
that whether in power, or outside, the 
party can play the role of a stabilising 
nucleus in Indian politics.” He also said 
that he would like his party to proceed 
with the seat adjustment talks “warily” 
and with "cautious optimism”. Exuding a 
confidence that was perhaps misplaced, 
he declared: "Let us resolve to achieve 
these objectives—if other Opposition 
friends cooperate, with them; if they do 
not, without them; and if they oppose, in 
spite of them.” 

Given this kind of attitude, it is not 
surprising that the BJP has chosen— 
despite the Janata Dal’s reservations— 
to ally with the Shiv Sena in Maharash- 


tfa. As in Maharashtra, its attitude 
elswhere is: take it or leave it. It does 
not seem unduly worried at the prospect 
of Opposition votes being divided. The 
argument of veteran ideologue K.R. 
Malkani —that triangular contests have 
traditionally favoured the BJP - seems 
to be winning more and more adherents. 

Triangular contests in Maharashtra 
are now a certainty given the Janata 
Dal’s announcement that it will have no 
truck with the BJP in the state because 
of its decision to ally with the Shiv Sena. 
The BJP knew that the Dal would not 
change its stand as V. P. Singh had made 
it clear on many occasions that liis party 
could not go along with a BJP-Shiv Sena 
combination. In view of this, the BJP’s 
decision at Palampur to ally with the Shiv 
Sena was taken with the knowledge that 
it would scotch any chance of an overall 
seat adjustment. Pramod Mahajan, a 
young and influential BJP leader from 
Maharashtra, says that the state will 
perhaps be the only one where talks 
between the BJP and the Dal will break 
down, not because of a disagreement 
over seat sharing b3t on a matter of 
policy. 

Mahajan thinks that the Dal will be 
wiped out if it fights the elections 


to 
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The attitude of the BJP national executive 
(left) seems to Indicate that the party Is not 
very enthusiastic about arriving at a formula 
for seat adjustments with the Janata Dal 
(above) 
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DELHI OFFICE 



vate will not be able to save his seat. In 
all probability, this will be his last Lok 
Sabha election,” he says. By his reckon¬ 
ing, the Janata Dal does not count for 
much m Maharashtra and enjoys influ¬ 
ence only in a few pockets. However, he 
IS not able to explain why the BJP 
offered as many as 17 seats (out of a 
total of 48) to the Dal. 

BJP sources say that an alliance with 
the Shiv Siena is attractive because it 
does not want to play a national role. 
Thus, it is likely to leave most of the 
Maliarashtra Lok Sabha seats to the 
BJP. The Sena, the theory goes, will be 
/ happy if it is allowed to contest the 
Assembly elections in a big way. It is 
believed that Shiv Sena supremo Bal 
Thackeray hopes to become the chief 
minister of the state. 

C hances of a BJP-Dal alliance in 
states where the former is strong 
appear bleak. The BJP thinks it is in a 
position to form governments in 
Himachal Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and win DeUii. In Maharashtra 
and Gujarat, it describes itself as the 
"dominant party”. Even in states such as 
JP and Bihar, it considers itself as 


strong as the Dal. No wonder then that 
it has demanded at least 3.5 seats (out of 
a total of 85) in the politically cnicial 
state of Uttar Pradesh. 

The BJP realises that it will be difficult 
for the Dal to meet such demands. So it 
is preparing for the general election on 
the assumption that it may have to go it 
alone. Says Kalraj Mishra, general 
secretary of the BJP’s Uttar Pradesh 
unit; "Conflicting statements issued by a 


The BJP does not 
seem undujy worried 
at the prospect of 
Opposition votes 
being divided. That is 
probably why it has 
chosen to ally with the 
Shiv Sena in 
Maharashtra, despite 
the Janata Dai’s 
reservations 


host of Janata Dal leaders give the 
impression that it will not be very easy 
to come to an agreement on seat sharing 
in UP. So, we are going ahead with our 
own prepaiations. Hic way the talks are 
being conducted does not arouse hopes. 
The Janata Dal leaders want to take the 
1984 performance as the basis without 
accounting for our growth in the in¬ 
tervening perirxl.” 

Like other BJP leaders, Mishra 
asserts that the "ground realities" have 
changed and that the party has estab¬ 
lished a firm rural base. “We staged a 
mammoth kisnii rally on 6 March, 1987, 
in Lucknow, which was attended by 
people from all areas of the state. We 
undertook padayatras in rural areas in 
Januaiy 19S8 and courted arrest—nearly 
1,25,000 BJP workers and supporters 
were arrested. 'This shows that we are a 
big force in the rural areas,” he says. 

Of late, the BJP has also demons¬ 
trated Its strength in the elections to the 
local bodies in UP. It won the mayoral 
elections in Agra and Bareilly. In 
Meenit, the BJP-supported candidate 
was elected as the chief of the municipal 
corporation. In Banaras and Gorakhpur, 
the BJP has tlie second largest presence 

in the municipal corporations. Mishra 

_ ._ _ 
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, points out that such considerations 
should not be ignored while discussing 
how many seats the BJP should be 
given. He thinks the Dal’s offer of seven 
Lok Sabha seats in UP—arrived at on 
the basis of the last election—is too low. 
Mishra indicates that his party may scale 
down its demand of 35 seats to but 
says it will not settle for iessl 

The BJP believes that seat sharing in 
states where it is strong wiU only help 
the Congressd). It thinks that Janata Dal 
candidates cannot win in these states. 
This could be why the Dal’s Madhya 
Pradesh state president, V.C. Shukla’s 
seat adjustment formula met with a 
negative response. Shukla had proposed 
that out of a total of 40 seats, the BJP be 
given 17. 

Madhya Pradesh BJP president and 
former chief minister. Sunderlal Patwa, 
ridicules tWs proposal. Referring to the 
rampant factionalism in the MP Janata 
Dal, he wonders whether Shukla has the 
authority to decide on such matters. 
Says Patwa: "We would like the Janata 
D^ to tell us where they are stronger 
than us (in MP). If they convince us, we 
are willing to leave tliose seats for 
them.’’ He points out that in the last 
election, the BJP was second in 37 
constituencies, the Janata Party in two 
and the CPI in one. The unspoken 
suggestion being that the Janata Dal 
should get only two or three seats in 
Madhya Pradesh. “Even if no under¬ 
standing is reached between the BJP and 
the Dal, we are not really bothered as 
we are confident that we can defeat the 
Congressd) on the basis of our own 
strength,’’ he says. 

The BJP is taking care to ensure that 
1984—when negotiations with Opposi¬ 
tion parties broke down at the last 
minute—does not repeat itself again. 
This time, it is not leaving anything to 
chance. Lists of candidates have been 
finalised for those seats it thinks it can 
win or provide a fight. State units have 
already sent their lists to the national 
leadership. 

Like Patwa, the Himachal Pradesh 
BJP president and former chief minister, 
Shanta Kumar, believes that the only 
party which matters in his state, apart 
firom his own, is the Congress(l). "We 
can contest and win all the four Lok 
Sabha seats (in HP). Still, we are not 
averse to the idea of seat adjustments 
with the Janata Dai. even though we 
know that there is no chance of a third 
force emerging here,” he says. Shanta 
Kumar reels off statistics to demons¬ 
trate how the BJP is stronger than the 
Dal in his state. He points out that in the 
1982 Assembly elections, the BJP won 
29 seats, polling 35 per cent of the vote, 
and in 19^, secured 30 per cent. On the 
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other hand, in 1985, the Janata Party and 
the Lok Dal together polled only two per 
cent of the vote. “This shows who is 
strong where," he says. 

In Rajasthan, BJP leaders are irked by 
Devi Lai, who has projected the Dal’s 
Nathuram Mirdha as the future chief 
minister of the state. Out of the 25 Lok 
Sabha seats in Rajasthan, the BJP is 


prepared to allow the Dal no more than 
five. In 1984, the BJP came second in 15 
of the 25 constituencies. However, it is 
staking a claim even on such seats as 
Banswara, where the Lok Dal candidate 
polled 1,000 votes more than the BJP's 
in the last election. The BJP’s argi^ent 
for this is familiar; it is stronger in the 
constituency than it was before. 



The BJP 
president, L.K. 
Advani, makes it 
clear that his 
party is Interested 
in Opposition 
unity only if it can 
reap a rich 
electoral 
harvest 
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Bihar presents a ticklish problem. 
According to the BJP’s Bihar state 
president, Kailashpati Mishra, his party 
will have no truck with either the 
communists or the Jharkhand leaders. 
Mishra lays down a condition for enter¬ 
ing into seat adjustments with the Janata 
Dal. He says that if the Dal aUies with 
the CPI, then no understanding will be 



The Oal’s parllamantary board 
chairman, Devi Lai, la strongly In favour 
of having seat adjustments with the 
BJP, and Chandra Shekhar Is not 
averae to the Idea. Though aecretary 
general Ajit Singh Is dead against 
aligning with the BJP, party president 
V.P. Singh may be forced to accept the 
majority opinion 


possible with it. Of the total 54 seats, he 
wants at least 27 for his party—not 
much in liis view as he thinks the BJP is 
in a position to fight 35 seats on its own. 

S uch problems apart, the BJP's 
aggressive communal stance is a 
worry for the Dal. The fear is that an 
alliance with the BJP may lose the Dal 


I })oth the minority vote and that of the 
I secular Hindus. Both the CPI(M) and 
the CPI have adopted this line of ar^- 
ment to pressure the Dal into severing 
its links with the BJP. 

There are other problems in the way 
of a BJP-Dal alliance. Dal secretary 
general ^it Sin|^ is said to be dead 
against it. The reason is that he fears the 
loss of the Muslim vote his father, the 
late Chaudhary Charan Singh, cultivated 
in western UP. Moreover, being a 
secularist, Ajit Singh finds himself ill at 
ease in the company of the BJP. 

Ajit Singh's is ^e minority view 
though. It is weQ known that Devi Lai is 
a strong proponent of having a poll 
pact with the BJP. Chandra Shekhar is 
not averse to the idea. And now that 
party president V.P. Singh has patched 
up his differences with Chandra 
Shekhar, he will be under pressure from 
both Lai and Shekhar to reach an 
understanding with the BJP. However, 
■Tone of them will be ready to concede 
the unrealistic demands of the BJP. 

Then, there is a basic conflict in the 
approaches of the Janata Dal and the 
National Front on the one hand and the 
BJP on the other. While the National 
Front wants the Minority Commission to 
be vested with statutory powers, the 
BJP demands that it be replaced by what 
it calls a 'human rights commission’. 
There are differences of opinion also 
over Article 370 of the Constitution 
(which accords special status to the 
state of Jammu and Kashmir) and the 
Babri Masjid-Ram Janambhoomi issue. 

Unmindful of the Janata Dal’s critic¬ 
ism, the BJP seems to be going ahead 
with plans to make the Babri Masjid- 
Ram Janambhoomi controversy an elec¬ 
tion issue. Although Atal Behari Va¬ 
jpayee denies that his party has any such 
intention, L.K. Advani says that if this 
issue is raised during the election cam¬ 
paign. he will reply by exposing the 
"pseudo-secularism” of the Congress(I) 
and other Opposition parties. When 
asked whether the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad’s decision to build a temple on 
the 'site where the Babri Masjid stands 
will not vitiate the election campaign, 
Advani avoids the question. It is a 
well-known fact that BJP workers are a 
part of the plan to build the temple. By 
adopting a resolution demanding that the 
Masjid be handed over to the Hindus, 
tlie BJP has made its stand clear. 

The two communist parties have 
made it obvious that they may not 
cooperate with the Janata Dai if the 
negotiations with the BJP continue. The 
Dal has to take a decision quickly. If it 
prevaricates any longer, it may lose the 
support of both the left and the right. 
KuldMp KumarlPrtampur 


It is likely that the 
BJP will make the 
Babri Masjid-Ram 
Janambhoomi 
controversy an 
election issue. 
However, A.B. 

Vajpayee denies 
that the party has 
any such intention 
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The S iachen fiasco 

India rejects Pakistan's claim that the glacier dispute has been resolved 


I t IS a vast, barren, uninhabited 
stretch of icy territory but for 
over three decades India and 
Pakistan have fought to gain con¬ 
trol of the disputed Siachen gla¬ 
cier. Endless rounds of talks at various 
levels have failed to solve the knotty 
problem and even a change of leadership 
in [Pakistan did not raise much hope of a 
breakthrough in India's diplomatic cir¬ 
cles. ITius when the defence secretaries 
of the two countries met in Islamabad 
recently, there was hardly any optimism 
in the two camps. 

However, the vocal foreign secretary 
of Pakistan, Humayun Khan, sprang the 
first surprise. At the end of the four-day 
talks, Khan told a crowded press confer¬ 
ence that an agreement had been 
reached between the two countries over 
the Siachen issue. The foreign secretary 
told dumbfounded journalists that India 
and Pakistan had agreed to withdraw 
their troops to the position they occu¬ 
pied before 1972, the year the historic 
Shimla agreement was signed. Khan, of 
course, added that neither country knew 
where exactly its troops were stationed 
before 1972! 

Expectedly, Humayun Khan's asser¬ 
tion was greeted with surprise in New 
Delhi's political and diplomatic circles. 
For, the agreement which the Pakistan 
foreign secretary was talking of could 
only be reached at the ministerial level. 
Besides, many political observers were 
surprised that Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi could have taken such a weird 
decision, which amounted to a "sell-out" 
to Pakistan, in an election year. 

Pakistan’s arbitrary claim would nor¬ 
mally have elicited a strong protest from 
the Indian foreign office in New Delhi. 
But in keeping with the spirit of under¬ 
standing that has marked Indo-Pak rela¬ 
tions ever since Benazir Bhutto took 
over in Pakistan, the Prime Minister’s 
Office (PMO) instructed the ministry of 
external affairs (MEA) to play down the 
fiasco. Clarifying India’s position, a 
somewhat embarrassed spokesman of 
the MEA told the press that there had 
been "no agreement or disagreement” 
during the Siachen talks. Later, the 
spokesman told Sunday: "The Indian 
government did not want to create a 
false sense of euphoria. Though some 
progress has been made, it is not as if 



the Siachen package is ready with the 
ribbons and tinsel tied on it. There is still 
a lot to be done.” 

I n fact, many defence observers too 
feel that it would take another couple 
of years before the Siachen issue is 
sorted out. However, both India and 
Pakistan are making honest efforts to 
arrive at a solution because the stakes 
for both the countries in the icy territory 
are very high. It is estimated that since 
1986, when the first major shoot-out 
occurred on the peaks of the glacier, 
India has she I led out over Rs 300 crores 
to man the inhospitable terrain round the 
year. And, during this period, India 
suffered 1,000 casualties. 
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Though Pakistan has not 
spent as much as India in 
Siachen, it has always taken 
an active interest in the mili¬ 
tarisation of the disputed gla¬ 
cier. Only this year, Pakistan 
acquired costly high altitude 
aircraft and equipment worth 
$60 million. "There are many 
hurdles which have to be 
crossed before either side 
can afford to pull out their 
troops to the pre-1972 posi¬ 
tion, ” said Shreedhar Rao of 
the Institute of Defence Stu¬ 
dies and Analysis (IDSA). 

At this point, the most dif¬ 
ficult hurdle is the identifica¬ 
tion of the troops positions 
when the Shimla agreement 
was signed. The Shimla 
document has suddenly ac¬ 
quired a new dimension since 
it was in 1972 

Indian troops In Slachan; (laft 
Intat) Humayun Khan: disputed 
claim 
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that the two countries had first 
decided to sort out the Siachen issue 
bilaterally, without any interference 
from a third country or organisation. 
More important, the treaty will serve as 
the basis for demarcatuig the point 
beyond which troops of either side will 
not be stationed. Today, the troops of 
both the countries are manning posts as 
high as 19,000 feet whereas in 1972, 


India and Pakistan are 
making honest efforts 
to solve the Siachen 
problem because the 
stakes for both the 
countries in the icy 
territory are very 
high. But it will take 
several years before 
the issue is sorted out 


they did not go beyond 
11,000 feet. 

Both India and Pakistan 
blame each other for violat¬ 
ing the terms of the 1972 
treaty. The Indian version is 
that is was Pakistan which 
provoked India by sending 
mountaineering expeditions 
to Siachen in 1976-77. India 
retaliated by sponsoring an 
expedition of the Indian 
Mountaineering Federation 
(IMF) around 1978-79. 
Pakistan protested but mat¬ 
ters came to a head in 1983 
when Pak troops fired on the 
members of an expedition 
team. From then, Indian and 
Pakistani tnxips have often 
had skimiishes 
The first peace initiative 
came from India around 
March this year when Pnme 
Minister R.ijiv Gandhi 
ordered that a special task 
force consisting of members 
from the ministiv ot defence 
and the Survey of India be 
set up to supervise the de¬ 
marcation of teiTitory. Pakis¬ 
tan responded by undertak¬ 
ing a similar exercise. 
However, the sensitive task 
will take several months to 
be complete. But, a final 
solution can be arrived at 
sANiosH DUTiA Only if both the countnes 
display maturity and understanding. 

For India, there is a greater impedi¬ 
ment. Though New Delhi denies it, any 
settlement of the Siachen issue will 
affect our relations with China. If India 
strikes a deal with Pakistan, China could 
justifiably claim that the settlement 
should be extended to cover the Sino- 
Indian border dispute in the region as 
well. Just as the Pakistani troops have 
been inching their way towards Indian 
posts in Siachen, the Chinese too have 
been holding regular high-altitude exer¬ 
cises along the Karakoram range. India 
has stationed ten mountain divisions 
along the Sino-Indian border and it 
enjoys a marginal advantage over the 
Chinese in the area. 

Though India has been desperately 
trying to play down China’s stake in 
Siachen, Beijing has been monitoring the 
talks between India and Pakistan over 
the glacier. Pakistan, on its part, too 
must be keeping the Chinese informed 
about the developments. It is perhaps 
not just coincidental that immediately 
after the recent parleys, Humayan Khan 
caught the next flight to Beijing. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Playing with pistols 

Who scuttled the Czech deal—A run Nehru or Buta Singh? 


F or a deal that never was, the 
Czech pistol contract attracts 
far too much curiosity. Why 
was the contract cancelled, 
and why were over 10,000 
pistols returned even after they were 
paid for? Besides, how serious is the 
ministry of home affairs (MHA) and the 
Central Bureau of Investigation (CBi) 
about pursuing the case to its logical 
end? 

Home minister Buta Singh may have 
tried to politicise the issue and put the 
blame on former internal security nunis- 
ter Arun Nehru to win Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi's support for the campaign 
against the Czech pistol. But Buta Singh 
has more to answer for the mess than 
anyone else. For, it was at his insistence 
that the pistols were subjected to the 
most questionable tests, hastily declared 
"sub-standard”, and sent back. If the 
home minister believed the country was 
being cheated, why didn’t he give the 
pistol a fair trial before summarily reject¬ 
ing it? In the end, nobody was happier 
than arms dealer A. K. Jajodia, who told 
the Czechs they wouldn’t get anywhere 
without his help. Did the wishes of an 
arms dealer take precedence over 
national necessity? 

The country’s secunty set-up is in 
dire need of the 9 mm pistol. With the 
Czech deal torpedoed, some 90,000 
policemen have to go on duty unarmed. 
In 1986, an MHA estimate put the 
requirement of all state police forces and 
central pobce organisations at 55,000 
pistols. This figure has now shot up to a 
lakh. Before long, offers will again be 
invited and reprocessed. Says a home 
ministry official: "Whatever we buy has 
to be comparable to the standard 
weapons in use all over the world and 
satisfactory in performance. ’ The pro¬ 
cess of buying a new pistol has not yet 
begun—because the 1986 precedent is 
still fresh in people’s minds. In 1985, 
India bought 20,000 Sturm-Ruger revol¬ 
vers from an American manufacturer. A 
good number of these are useless and 
are lying in the Border Security Force 
(BSF) arfnoury because their barrels 
have nd rifling (an essential part of any 
weapon which puts the bullet into a 
spin),. Says the MHA official: “At least, 
nowtaill^^ow what we do not want.” 




As minister in 
charge off 
internal 
security, Arun 
Nehru took two 
major decisions 
regarding the 
pistol deal. But 
can he be 
ffaulted ffor 
complying with 
the ffinance 
ministry’s 
orders? 




T he Czech pistol deal must have been 
one of the most controversial in the 
history of independent India. In the 
space of a little over a year, the 
agreement was negotiated, signed, five 
consignments of pistols received and 
kept in the Delhi Police armoury at 
Kingsway Camp, and then rejected and 
sent back. At the end of 1985, the MHA 
set up a weaponry committee headed by 
S. D. Pandey, the director general of the 
Central Reserve Police Force (CRPF), 
wliich recommended the purchase of 
pistols instead of revolvers. Revolvers 
are single action weapons, and pistols 
are automatic. (Earlier, revolvers were 
preferred because pistols were not accu¬ 
rate. but with the improvement in stan¬ 
dards, pistols were found to be more 
useful. A pistol could hold 14-18 car- 
tndges against a revolver’s six.) 

The search for a suitable pistol began 
soon after. Arms agents lobbied in New 
Delhi. The army was asked for its 
opinion. It recommended that tl^ pistols 


should be bought from •F’M Browning. 
(A.K. Jajodia of William Jacks was the 
Browning agent.) There seemed nothing 
wrong with the suggestion, except that 
the army itself had bought the Beretta in 
1982-83. Nonetheless, Browning’s UK 
manufacturer was contacted and asked 
to bring down the price from $398 a 
piece. They declined, saying they were 
confident of bagging the contract at that 
price. In early 1986, the former DG of 
Punjab Police, J. F. Ribeiro, suggested 
that more offers should be invited. 

On 10 .April, 1986, the finance minis¬ 
try wrote a DO letter to the MHA saying 
that if any purchases are to be made 
from the (jeneral Currency Area (GCA), 
the request for foreign exchange should 
be accompanied by a statement explain¬ 
ing the reasons why offers from the 
Rupee Payment ArdS (RPA) could not 
be accepted. The MHA interpreted the 
letter to mean that if an RPA offer was 
found technically suitable, it shouldn’t go 
in for anything else. The tender was' 
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floated and the last date for offers was 
5 15 June, 1986. Seven valid offers were 
^ received: 

* oFM Browning (UK)—$368; 

•Smith & Wesson Model 669 (US)— 
$334.7; 

•Smith & Wesson Model 459 (US)— 
$323.75; 

•Smith & Wesson Model 469 (US)— 
$304.75; 


search and Development (BPR&D), and 
additional secretary, MHA. 

T he first decision was taken to comp¬ 
ly with the finance ministry’s letter. 
The second, because Nehru did not 
want the evaluation committee to be 
dominated by one person. But the fact 
that the decision to favour the RPA 
offer—that is, the Czech pistol, which 




Buta Singh has 
more to answer 
for the mess 
than anyone 
else. It was at 
his Insistence 
that the Czech 
pistols were 
subjected to the 
most 

questionable 
tests, declared 
"sub*standard” 
and sent back 



•Beretta (Italy)—$300; 

•Merkuria CZ-75 (Czechoslovakia)— 
$240; 

•Vincenzo (Austria)—$245. 

Arun Nehru, the then minister of 
state in the MHA in charge of internal 
security, was anxious that the pistol 
purchases be finalised soon. But he also 
cautioned the officials against taking the 
army’s word for gospel truth. Buta 
t Singh, who had become home minister 
^ by now, was not involved at this stage. 
Cin 22 May, 1986, Nehru called a 
meeting of the DC (BSF), the DG 
(CRPF), the additional secretary (MHA) 
and joint secretary (police), MHA. Two 
major decisions were taken. The 
cheapest RPA offer would be evaluated 
and if found suitable, the pistols should 
be bought. Moreover, the committee 
set up to evaluate the weapon, originally 
consisting of the DG(CRPF), S.D. Pan- 
dey, and a number of DlGs, was up¬ 
graded and enlarged to include the DG 
^TSF), the DG, Bureau of Police Re- 


was the only RPA offer to be received 
(the Russian offer came only after the 
last date had lapsed)—was taken 24 
days before the last date for receiving 
offers raised the CBl's suspicions. And 
this IS the most “damning” piece of 
information the CBl has against Nehru. 
But can Nehru be faulted for taking a 
decision to comply with a finance minis¬ 
try DO? 

By now, home minister Buta Singh 
started displaying interest in the deal. 
An MHA official recalls Buta Singh 
telling Arun Nefiru to hear out Jajodia 
before taking a final decision. But the 
MHA officials decided to buy the CZ-75 
pistols. The CZ-75 was originally offered 
at Rs 3013.18 a piece on 16 April, 1986. 
By 29 July, the rupee had been devalued 
considerably and the offer stood at Rs 
3,262. But the manufacturers agreed to 
a flat rate of Rs 3,438™irrespective of 
the devaluation of the rupee—when the 
contract was finally signed on 3 Septem¬ 
ber, 1986. This meant a substantial 


saving for India. 

As for the quality of the weapon, the 
MHA evaluation committee which ex¬ 
amined the pistol on 18 June, 1986, 
found fault with it on two counts. First, 
the pistol didn’t have a lanyard ring 
(which would enable it to be hooked on 
to a lanyard) and. second, it fired even 
when the magazine was taken out. 
These complaints were referred to the 
Czechs. They promised to provide 
lanyard rings at no extra cost. As for 
pistol's ability to fire a round even when 
the magazine was taken out, the Czechs 
argued that this was an added advantage 
and not a drawback. It enables the user 
to fire a shot even while changing the 
magazine. (Normally, a pistol locks 
when the magazine is taken out, for 
safety.) The evaluation committee 
agreed. 

I n May, 1986, Arun Nehni suffered a 
heart attack and was hospitalised in 
Srinagar. His influence too was on the 
wane. Jajodia utilised this opportunity 
and in July he made a bid to block the 
Czech deal. He sent a letter to the 
expenditure secretary, listing seven de¬ 
fects of the CZ-75 pistol. The expendi¬ 
ture secretary sought an explanation 
from the MHA and was satisfied with the 
home ministry’s arguments. I'he Czechs 
wanted the deal finalised by 15 August, 
1986, to make the Indian order conform 
to their production schedule, but India 
sought two extensions. The contract 
was to be signed on 31 August, 1986. 
But a day earlier, the joint secretary 
(police) in the MHA met the additional 
secretary (MHA), B.P. Singhal, and told 
him that it was Buta Singh’s wish that he 
shouldn’t sign the contract. Jain told 
Singhal that a group of “five MFs” had 
met the home minister and made thiee 
complaints They were; 

• Singhal persuaded the Czechs to can¬ 
cel the agency of an individual and grant 
It to his brother, who" is in computer 
business in Delhi: 

• The amiy was deliberately kept out of 
the evaluation; 

• The pistol was not selected on merit. 

Singhal protested. He was hurt that 
Buta Singh conveyed the message to 
him through a junior officer. He handed 
over the (izech pistol file to Jain and told 
him to give it to the home minister so 
that he could see for himself if the pistol 
was chosen on its merits or not. Singhal 
also requested Jain to obtain the com¬ 
plaint against him from the MBs in 
writing and swore that neither Ins 
brother nor any of his relatives ever had 
any business dealings with the Czechs. 
Jain took away the file from Singhal. 
On 3 September, 1986, Jain returned 
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the file to Singhal with the message that 
the home minister had cleared the deal. 
Tlie contract was signed. But Singhal 
still felt deeply outraged. He complained 
to the home secretary, C.G. Somiah, 
who told him that rival parties in arms 
deals usually make such allegatioiis. But 
Singhal was not to be comforted. On 9 
September, 1986, he shot off a note to 
the home secretary defending himself. 
(Singhal later found that the complaints 
were not made by any MF but by A. K. 
Jajodia himself!) What is more, Singhal 
was able to trace A.K. Jajodia’s telex 
message to Merkuria, the manufactur¬ 
ers of the Czech pistol, in which the 
amis dealer claimed to have lobbied for 
the CZ-75 with the MHA since 1981^, 
and demanded the right to act as a 
middleman in the deal and claim a 
commission. 

A run Nehru by now had ceased to be 
a powerful figure. Buta Singh re¬ 
fused to meet Singhal, who was anxious 
to explain the details of the episode. In 
desperation. Singhal wrote a note to 
Buta Singh on 16 October, 1986, and 
also sent a copy of it to Anin Nehru, who 
was still the minister in charge of 
internal security. Both the ministers 
returned the notes without appending 
any remarks. 

Between November 1986 and July 
1987, as consignments of pistols ar- 
nved, a series of tests were conducted 
on them. The results, to say the least, 
were astonishing. One test contradicted 
the other. In some cases, the Czech 
experts even suspected that the pistols 
had been tampered with. Under the 
teniis of the contract, before the arrival 
of the first consignment, four pistols 
were to be sent along with one pilot 
sample. The four were to be tested, and 
one master sample was to be kept in 
ln(h<^. ind one in Czechoslovakia, for 


future reference. These tests were 
carried out by an officer from the Bureau 
of Police Research and Development 
(BPR&D), R.S, Sahaye. on 17 Decem¬ 
ber. 

Sahaye fired 500-600 rounds from 
each of the four pistols. Two of them 
fired flawlessly. The third also fired 
without difficulty except that the trigger 
pin was unseated a little. The Czech 
experts complained that they 

found the seals of the pistols broken 
before they arrived. It was possible that 
they were tampered with. The Czechs 
even wrote a formal note to this effect. 
But the BPK&D filed a report on 26 
December condemning the weapon in 
the most strident terms. 

S inghal raised several questions ab¬ 
out the validity of the BPR&D 
tests. When the matter came up before 
home secretary Somiah, he was reluc- 



A.K. Jatodls 


After Arun Nehru fell 
from grace, arms 
dealer A.K. Jajodia 
fried his best to biock 
the pistol deal. He 
even sent a letter to 
the government 
listing the defects of 
the Czech weapon 



tant to take a decision on his own and set 
up a committee to examine the test 
report. The DG (BSF), M.C, Mishra, 
DG (CRP), S.D. Pandey, DG 
(BPR&D), T.A. Subramaniam, the for¬ 
mer DG (BPR&D), S.K. Mallick, and 
Singhal were on the board. ITie commit¬ 
tee rejected the BPR&D test report. 
However, it agreed that three to five per 
cent of the pistols of each consignment 
should be test-fired. A committee was 
set up to conduct these tests with the 
DIG (NSG), N.S. Yadav, as its chair¬ 
man. The BPR&D (which was consi¬ 
dered biased) was consciously kept out. 

Yadav’s job was to test the two pistols 
which were found defective by the 
BPR&D and sample the three consign¬ 
ments which had already arrived. 
He tested nine pistols in all. Strangely, 
the two which the BPR&D found defec¬ 
tive fired flawlessly. But Yadav came up 
with a new discovery: he said that 30 per 
cent of the pistols which had arrived 
needed reaming. This meant the 
weapons had problems accommodating 
Indian cartridges because the socket 
where the cartridges are supposed to fit 
in was of irregular width. Experts say 
tliis could be because the pistols are 
made in a lathe, and the first 30 per cent 
of the product wliich comes out of the 
lathe would always need reaming. The 
pistols, however, fired. Five malfunc¬ 
tions were reported against a permitted 
13. But Yadav wrote an adverse report, 
arguing that reaming would reduce the 
life of the pistols. 

Singhal maintained that a weapon 
should be judged on the basis of facts, 
not feelings. If the expert committee felt 
that reaming would affect the life of the 
pistols. It should have fired the requisite 
15,000 rounds (which is as much as a 
pistol can fire) from a reamed weapon to 
find out the truth. But on 30 January, 
1987, Singhal found himself relieved 
from the charge of additional secretary 
in the MHA. 

In the haste to return the pistols, no 
bank guarantee was taken. For several 
months, the pistols (worth Rs three 
crores) and the money India had paid for 
them were lying with the Czechs. TTie 
contract was irrevocable, but it was both 
the goodwill of the Czechs and devalua¬ 
tion of the rupee (owing to which the 
Czechs stood to lose heavily) that made 
the cancellation of the deal a smooth 
affair. Had the Czechs gone through 
with the contract, the total loss to them 
would have been Rs 5.25 crored by 
1989. Whoever didni want India to buy 
the pistols—calling them "obsolete" and 
"substandard”—actually helped the 
Czechs, but not necessarily India. 
NImul MHra/Nsw OMW 
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The politics of pull-out 

.- ■ . - . — — -- - ■ I ■ - — — - - 

India and Sri Lanka lock horns over the continuing presence of the IPKF 


I t went in as a smaH and neutral 
force to supervise the voluntai 7 
surrender of aims by Tamil mili¬ 
tants. Within months, it had be¬ 
come transformed into a full- 
fledged unit whose objective was to free 
Sri Lanka from the clutches of the 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
(LTTE). Today, two years after the first 
J Indian Peace Keeping Force (IPKF) 
^ soldier landed on the island, it is accused 
of being a force of occupatioa 
The decision to send the IPKF to Sri 
Lanka is threatening to become the 
biggest and most embarrassing foreign 
policy misadventure of the Riqiv Gandhi 
government. When President R. Pre- 
madasa declared, during 
a public speech on 1 June, 
that he wanted the IPKF to 
leave by 29 July, it is possible 
that New Delhi believed he 
was not altogether serious. 
Government spokesmen be¬ 
gan by saying that India had 
received no formal request 
to this effect and, when Col- 
■ ombo reiterated the demand, 

’ claimed that logistics would 
not permit a pull-out by the 
set deadline. 

The government’s position 
on Premadasa’s request was 
made absolutely clear only on 
14 June, when Rryiv Gandhi 
said at Bangalore that the pull-out would 
depend on the satisfoctory implementa¬ 
tion of the terms of the frido-Sri Lanka 
accord. He categorically said that the 
troops would leave only after adequate 
powers were devolved on the provincial 
council in the Tamil-dominat^ North- 
Eastern Sri Lanka. He argued that the 
^ Tamils would be able to kMk after their 
own security only after they were dele¬ 
gated enou^ powers and that it was 
India’s responsibifity under the accord 
“to protect the property and lives of the 
Tanfils”. 

R^’s arguments for keeping the 
IPKF on are questionable. For one, the 
IPKF’s role under the accord was not to 
(Kotect Tamil life (or, for that matter, 
fordbly disarm the LITE); on the other 
hand, it was supposed to oversee the 
voluntary surrender of arms (a job that 
vas exp^ed to be over within 72 hours 
\o{ the accord coming into force). 


Moreover, under the accord, the IPKF’s 
presence has nothing to do with the 
devolution of powers; the latter is one of 
the many steps that the Sri Lankan 
government is obliged to take in order to 
fulfil the agreement. 

If India believed that the adoption of a 
hard line would call Premadasa’s bluff, it 
was mistaken. The Sri Lankan govern¬ 
ment’s response to Rajiv’s remaps was 
scathing. A statement released by the 
Sri Lankan foreign ministry, while refer- 
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At ilM moment, 
Premadou has the 
upper hand. India’s 
arguments for staying 
on in the island are 
weak andSrI Lanka 
eould easi^ mobilise 
international opinion 
In ns favour 


ring to “certain irresponsible statements 
made...to support the continued pre¬ 
sence of the IPKF’’, declared: “The only 
condition on which the IPKF was invited 
to Sri Lanka and the only condition that 
should be satisfied for the withdrawal of 
the IPKF is the decision of the President 


of Sri Lanka.” Two days later, reports 
citing authrnitative sources clabned that 
Cofombo was planning to raise the issue 
of the IPKF’s presence in the United 
Nations and the Internationa) Court of 
Justice. 

With both sides having adopted sudi 
divergent positions, Indo-Sri Lankan re¬ 
lations appear headed for a major crisis. 
At the nuxnent, it appears that Pre- 
madasa has the upper hand. India’s 
arguments for staying on in the islatxi 
are weak and Sri Lanka could easily 
mobilise international opinion in its 
favour, if the need arises. The compul¬ 
sions of New Delhi to keep the IPKF on 
are more politick than strategic or 


humanitarian. To leave Sri Lanka now 
would mean accepting that yet another 
of Rajiv Gandhi’s accords has been a 
dismal failure. It would lead people to 
ask what the sacrifice of some 1,500 
IPKF lives achieved, what good the 
hundreds of crores of rupees spent did. 
In an election year, such questkms can 
be more than merely embarrassing. 

What India needs now is a face-saving 
stratagem to up and out. This is perhaps 
why l^iv’s recent letter to Premadasa 
suggested that steps be taken to set up a 
meeting to discuss a time-fi’ame for 
withdrawing Ute troops. India would like 
to be a party to the decision to pull out 
the IPKF. Perhaps, Premadasa acted 
somewhat tactlessly by asking the Indian 
army to go home. Thbigs may not have 
come to such a pass if he h^ aflowed 
India the confort of pretending to make 
her own exit 

HMand F adwi n Mi a n 
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His favourite outfit is an 
And he’s in love with a 
His silence is mistaken 







Porsche and a blonde, 
as snobbery, 
keeping himself fit by 
his car. 

he’s a mama’s boy 

WHOSHE? 


Ben Johnson. No one starts him off like we do. 
From keeping pace with his feats to breaking his 
silence. From being with him on the fast track to 
catching him when he finishes... The new look 
Sportsworld scores over the others. So be it Ben or 
Shahid, Viv or Hadlee, Kapil or Steffi, Sportsworld is 
lengths ahead when it comes to catchy coverage. 

“Get the new look Sportsworld. And join the 
-winning team." - MAKPataudi. Editor 
















Pawar 

power 


Always controversial, but still secure 


LAST WEEK, Sharad Pawar completed one year as chief 
minister of Maharashtra. It is somehow, entirely appropriate 
that he should have ended the year, stronger than ever—^but 
still surrounded by controversy. As talk of his impending 
^smissal swept Maharashtra, Rajiv Gandhi gave Pawar a 
ringing vote of confidence at a meeting in Nagpur.‘Rumours of 
Pawar's resignation are baseless, I have not pceived any 
resignation,’the Prime Minister declared, adding Maharashtra 
has only two leaders. They are Sharad Pawar and the 
Maharashtra Pradesh Congress Committee chief Pratibha 
Patil.’ (This is less cheering for Mrs Patil than it may first 
seem because Gandhi then proceeded to forget who she was 
and called her Prabha Rani.) 

The Prime Minister’s statement was a slap in the face for 
such dissidents as A.R. Antulay who had successfully 
conveyed the impression that Pawar was on his way out. And 
it demonstrated that though Pawar is currently embroiled in a 
messy land scandal and has fough* with the Centre over 
writing off loans to farmers, he still remains the country’s 
strongest Congress(I) chief minister. 

In a sense, this is how it has always been for Pawar. His 
rapid rise in Maharashtra politics has been accompanied by a 
great deal of controversy but the criticism has never stalled 
his advancement. 

PAWAR ENTERED politics as Y.B. Chavan’s protege. 
But he quickly demonstrated that he had a mind of his own 
and enough ambition to leave his friends gasping. Still,in the 
hierarchical structure of Maratha politics, there seemed no 
way for him to zoom to the top before his time. When in 1977, 
the Marathas toppled Shankar Rao Chavan, it was the veteran 
politico Vasantdada Patil who took his place. Not only did 
three decades separate Patil’s generation from Pawar's but it 
was also believed that the all-powerful sugar cooperatives 
would not take kindly to any upstartish behaviour on his part. 

Pawar turned the conventional wisdom on its head and 
destroyed the outward facade of Maratha unity by defecting 
from Patil’s cabinet in 1978, sneakily arranging a d^ with the 
Janata and becoming chief minister. In the process he earned 
a reputation for intrigue and disloyalty—he kept Y.B. Chavan 
in the dark about this scheme. 

When Mrs Gandhi returned to power in 1980, she 


dismissed Pawar’s government. And once the Congress 
seized control of Maharashtra, he seemed in danger of fading 
away. The Marathas, on the other hand, won back some 
power (Shalinitai, Dada’s wife, became number two in the 
cabinet) and once Antulay’s chief ministership collapsed, 
returned to the helm with both Vasantdada and his nominee 
Shivajirao Patil Nilangekar serving stints at the head of the 
government. 

Pawar,on the other hand,negotiated with Vijay Dhar to join 
the Congress(I) but when Mrs Gandhi simpered the deal, 
was left behind in the Opposition. As Shalinitai put it, during 
this period "he paid the price for his betrayjd". 

THIS ASSESSMENT was deeply flawed. Pawar used 
the four years from 1980 to 1984 to tour the villages of 
Maharashtra and build up a base. In 1985, his CongressfS)— 
the ‘S’ stood for ‘Socialist’,not ‘Sharad’—held out against the 
Rajiv wave and managed a strong showing in the Assembly 
elections. While the Marathas seemed a diminished force m 
state politics, Pawar’s personal clout continued to grow. 

Then it all went wrong—at least on the surface. He finally 
joined the Congress(I) and his supporters put it about that he 
would replace S.B. Chavan as chief minister. But having 
admitted him into the party, Rajiv Gandhi for^t all about 
Pawar and Chavan continued, undisturbed. As K.P. Unnflc- 
rishnan (whose ample form became the entire Congress-S 
once Pawar’s group left) commented, the normally wily 
Sharad had miscalculated. 

Not for long though. Pawar took to harassing the hapless 
Chavan and kept sending messages to Rajiv that the 
Congress(S)’s traditional base in Maharashtra plus his person¬ 
al popularity could sew up the state at the next election. 
Faced with crisis after crisis in the post-Bofors period, R^iv 
took Pawar's point. A relieved Chavan was reciled to Delhi 
and after a gap of eight years Pawar was back as chief 
minister. 

EVEN PAWAR’S critics (except perhaps Antulay) con¬ 
cede that he will deliver Maharashtra to the Congress(I) at 
the next election. It is this certainty that makes him the 
party’s strongest chief minister. Should Rajiv fire him now, it 
could rob the Congress of its next parliamentary majority. 
And then, faced with an unstable political situation, Pawar 
would emerge as a king-maker because of his regional clout. 
Either way, Pawar wins. 

Pawar’s enemies caution Rajiv against becoming a prisoner 
of Sharad’s stren^h. They argue that Mrs Gandhi, once she 
finished the Syndicate never let any state chief minister get 
too strong. Moreover, they insist, Pawar betrayed Y.B. 
Chavan, fas own mentor—why shouldn’t he betray Rajiv 
some day? 

It is not an argument that the Prime Minister seems 
inclined to accept. As tar as he is concerned, Pawar is a 
capable administrator, can take hard political decisions and 
will give him lots of MPs in the next Lok Sabha. 

As long as that situation endures, neither Antulay’s 
criticisms nor any number of land scandals will affect Pawar. 
He may be controversial But he's 8trcHig.a 



Rajiv Gandhi gave Sharad Pawar a ringing vote of confidence 

in a meeting in Nagpur. It demonstrated that though Pawar 

is embroiled in a messy land scandal, he still remains the 
country's strongest Congress(l) chief minister 
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DREAMS DIE FAST 



The year changed the shape of Indian politics. 
Innocence was replaced by cynicism and hope 
with weariness 


I t was a year of calamitous 
drought, in which foodgrain pro¬ 
duction plummeted by 22 million 
tonnes and buffer stocks accumu¬ 
lated over ten years were used 
up. It was also a year of wonders. Who 
could have imagined that Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini, Iran’s religious pat¬ 
riarch, would storm his way back to 
Tehran from exile in France, dislodge 
the mighty Shah, and then unleash a 
movement with aftershocks strong 
enough to ruin the chances of a US 
President’s re-election? On the obverse, 
and better, side of the coin of religion. 
Mother 'Tere.sa, the Albanian-born 
Catholic missionary who had for decades, 
served the poor in the back-alleys of 
Calcutta, won the Nobel Peace Prize. 

It was the year when Hindi cinema 
became more permissive after the suc¬ 
cess of Raj Kapoor’s sex-soaked Satyam 
Shivam Sundaram; of cricketer Sunil 
Gavaskar crossing the 5,0(X)-run mark; 
and the death of Earl Mountbatten, the 
last British Viceroy, in a bomb attack on 
his small boat by Irish guerrillas. It was 
also the International Year of the Child, 
which, to many Indian political obser¬ 
vers, meant the year of Sanjay Gandlii. 
As the squeaky-voiced, prematurely- 
balding, besj^ctacled second son of 
Indira Gandhi, the Prime Minister-in- 
waiting, masterminded his mother’s re¬ 
turn to power, the nation watched. 

Xinf-years later, Indians associate 
19]® with the political theatre of the 
abtjmk..;pn which the curtains came 
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down as the first monsoon clouds rolled 
over the hot northern plains. The play¬ 
ers are mostly dead now—Sanjay and 
Indira Gandhi, Charan Singh, Raj Narain, 
Jagjivan Ram, Suresh Ram and Y.B. 
Chavan. Others, like Moraiji Oesai (the 
Prime Minister during those turbulent 
times), have receded to the background. 
But the questions that the grim summer 
threw up still haunt the nation. 

They relate to the inherent weaknes¬ 
ses in the republic s democratic proces¬ 
ses. If the Congress defeat in 1977 
represented the peak of the nation’s 
self-confidence and its belief in the 
power of a free and peaceful exercise of 
franchise, the trough came only two 
years later. During that period, the 
country witnessed continuous social 
change and moderate economic reforms, 
but it never quite got back its self- 
confidence. So that on 31 October, 
1984, when Mrs Gandhi was assassin¬ 
ated, Rajiv Gandhi’s dynastic succession 
was taken for granted by all the drama¬ 
tis personae: the President of India; 
members of the Congress(I) Parliamen¬ 
tary Board; and. later, the Congress(I) 
Parliamentary Party. The Congress(I) 
cho.se Rajiv as the Prime Minister; 
for understandable reasons: Mrs Gandhi 
had conditioned the party to servility. 
But the nation accepted him as a result 
of the legacy of 1979; a numbing fear of 
choosing a ruler rather than having one 
foisted on it. 

That fear, significantly, has come to a 
head now with the general elections only 



months away. The mutual distrust that 
grew during the two years of Janata rule 
among Opposition politicians casts its 
shadow on Opposition politics today, 
always making a Chandra Shekhar sus¬ 
pect in the eyes of the Devi Lai clan. 
The Congress(I), too, carries the scars 
of the events of 1979. Opportunistic 
Congressmen who went against Mrs 
Gandhi after the poll debacle in 1977 had 
to swallow their pride and accept her as 
the leader again two years later. This 
broke their self-confidence and made 
them wary of revolt—the main reason 
why, despite nearly five years of dismal 
performance, Rajiv Gan^ is still the 
unquestioned leader of the Congressd). 
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T he p^alysis of the Janata, which left 
indelible marks on the nation's poli¬ 
tics, is often remembered as a grim 
comedy. The two years of the party’s 
rule were characterised by numerous 
faux pas and gags; the Shah Commission 
set up to enquire into the excesses of 
the Emergency identified 1,10,820 
crimes under the Indian Penal Code or 
against the Constitution, but this did not 
lead to even a single conviction; the 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha announced the 
death of Jayaprakash Narayan on 17 
March, exactly 200 days before JP 
actually died; pictures of the defence 
minister’s son taking part in sexual 
4 Tgies were freely distributed to news- 
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men by a leader of the ruling party. 

At another level, the era had as much 
pathos as bathos. “My world lies in 
shambles all around me. I am afraid I 
shall not see it put together again in my 
lifetime," JP wrote in his Prison Diary, 
four years before his attempt to put it 
together went up in smoke. During the 
summer of 1979, he helplessly watched 
the Janata Party self-destruct, but was 
too sick to influence the course of 
events. The two governments of Morar- 
ji Desai and Chaii^ Sinj^ feU within a 
span of 6ve weeks. After JP’s death in 
October, Mrs Gandhi’s return to power 
was a foregone conclusion. 

The drama probably began on 12 


June, the day Raj Narain—the ‘giant- 
killer’ who defeated Mrs Gandhi in Kae 
Bareli—was removed from the Janata 
Party’s central executive comnuttee for 
one year. But the differences within the 
party came to the fore much earlier—in 
June the previous year—when Desai 
sacked Raj Narain, the health minister, 
and Charan Singh, the all-powerful 
minister for home affairs, from the 
Cabinet. That was only a year after the 
Janata ministers had t^en oath of office 
together, and shared the glory of having 
routed the ‘dictator’, Mrs Gandhi. 

Besides their ambition of defeating 
Indira Gandhi. Janata Party members, J 
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however, had little in 
common in terms of goals 
and they never acted 
together. Nor did thi^y try 
to build up an ideological 
alternative to the Con¬ 
gress. Looking back at 
what went wrong, L.K. 

Advani. then information 
and broadcasting minister 
and at present the presi¬ 
dent of the MJf’, says that 
to have Charan Singh in 
the Council of Ministers 
with Desai as the Prime 
Minister was “unwork¬ 
able” from the word gol 
As early as 1977, he re¬ 
calls, Charan Singh began 
his characteristic anfii s at 
a meeting of a Cabinet 
sub committee. He ar¬ 
rived late (nothing un¬ 
usual for a man who was 
often branded as the } 

'minister for rest'), and % 

rose to apologise and ex- ^ 

plain the delay. Hut whai / 

began as an apology en- 
ded»up as a forthright »■ ' 

expression of his prime 
ministerial ambitions. 

"Charan Singh said some journalist had 
come to see him and had asked him if he 
intended to become the Prime Minister. 
He said he had told the journalist there 
was nothing wrong, as it was not wrong 
on the jounialisl’s part to want to 
become the editor of the publication he 
worked for. The very next moment, 
Charan Singh looked at the other minis¬ 
ters and asked if they thought it very 
odd that he wanted to replace Morani— 
a man of 80.” 


THE EVENTS OF 1979 










One of the principal factors which 
precipitated the 1979 crisis was Charan 
Singh’s ambition—not improper by it¬ 
self, but reprehensible for the no-holds- 
barred method applied by him. The 
other factor behind the disintegration 
was the bogey of the RSS, drummed up 
at periodic intervals by the Janata’s 


( ' ^ official undertakers, Raj 

i Narain and Madhu 

t Limaye. Limaye now says 

I that he expressed his 

1 ’ about "an anti- 

Congress platform with 
® the RSS on it” long before 

the Janata government 
had come into being. But 
the fact is that men like 
Narain and Limaye found 
the RSS issue a handy 
weapon to use to remove 
Desai. Says a senior civil 
servant of tfie time, who 
chooses to remain un¬ 
named: “The real turning 
point came in 1977 itself, 
when many Janata leaders 
decided to overthrow De- 
Mi at any cost. The fear 
i of the RSS was an after- 
| thought, or a mere part of 

■ ^ the plot. ” 

, * On the other side of the 

S spectrum stood Mrs Gan- 

/ ■ dhi, presiding over a per- 

• plexed army of Congress- 

.'jUillll men who, for a while, 

didn't know who was the 
boss. But Mrs Gandhi 
successfully split the Con¬ 
gress (for the second time after 1969) in 
1978. She had no option; if she hadn’t 
created the Congress(I), named brazen¬ 
ly after herself, and muffled her former 
ministers, many of the party leaders 
would have appeared before the Shah 
Commission to depose against the for¬ 
mer Prime Minister. As 1978 drew to an 
end, she was again the undisputed ruler 
of the Congress party, her only remain¬ 
ing problem being the cases instituted by 
the Janata government against her, her 
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President Sanjiva Reddy 
inaugurates the International 
Year of the Child' in New Delhi. 


Rolilni-200, the first monsoon 
experimental rocket (MONEX), Is 
successfully launched from 
Thumba. 

mWMT 
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Ayatollah Khomeini returns to 
Iran from France alter nearly 15 
years in exile. 


• 26 

District and sessions judge of 
Delhi finds former Information 
and broadcasting minister, V.C. 
Shukla, and Sanjay Gandhi guilty 
of criminal conspiracy to destroy 
the film, KIssa KursI Ka. 

Ayatollah Khomeini arrivas 
In Tehran altar tha Shah'a ouatar 




(L to r) Sadat, Carter and Bagln * 

• 26 

Egyptian President Anwar as-$adat aqd Israeli Prime 
Minister Msnahsm Begin sign a peace treaty with US President 
Jimmy Carter as witness. 


twaMY a-a My ism 















son, and her minions. 

The year 1979 thus be- ^ u^P 
gan on an extraordinary 
note, with political com- 
batants frozen momen- 
tarily in a perfect dead- > 

lock, though it was a brief 
lull preceding a mighty ‘ x 

tornado. "Many of us did L_ 

not foresee the storm -- 

ahead,” says Advani, T.B.0|M 

"otherwise Vajpayee and • THEM 

1 would not have pleaded He was the 

with Morarji to bring Sabhaduri 

Charan Singh back into day before 
the Cabinet.” Initially, as 
many of the players admit aSfre 
now, Desai agreed to 
bring Smgh back only if he 
accepted the defence had been re 

portfolio, a responsibility - 

that would have ensured 
that he had the least 
opportunity to interfere in 
day-to-day politics. Adva- , 

ru now quotes the late 
Piloo Mody to say that so H 

desperate was Singh to * 

get back to power in 
those days that he would 
have accepted even “the 

health ministry”. - 

But Moraiji finally brought Singh back 
with full honour, making him the deputy 
prime minister (DPM), one up on the 
other DPM, Jagjivan Ram, and entrust¬ 
ing him with the crucial finance portfolio. 
Says one of Desai’s principal aides from 
those days: "What can be more ironic 
than giving the finance ministry, with the 
revenue intelligence wing in it, to Char¬ 
an Singh, a man who had been publicly 
clamouring for investigation i;ito the 
alleged financial irregularities of the 


•-THEM •••■iv?' ■ 

Aft«r tils (HsrinaBtl asiiw minister lor beattfi and 
family waltare; hlbdom plotting to omtthrow 
Prime Mlnistef Mdr^l Odsai. Amr tee fall of the 
Janata govemmerlt; He became tee ‘working 
president'of tee LokOal. 

• MOW 

He died on 30 December, 1986, in relative 
obscurity. 


• THEM 

He was tee leader of the Opposition in tee Isk 
Sabha during Oesai’s rule. Morarji resigtisd tee 
day before he was supposed to face his . 
no-confidence motion. Chavan became the 
deputy Prime Minister and minister for homp 
affairs after Charan Singh came to power.- 

• NOW 

He died on 25 November, 1984, tfte day after he 
had been renominated to stand for etei^bo. 

-—I jAWWABW 

" . • THEM 

He was one of tee tw 


He was one of tee two deputy prime ministers 
during Desai's reign. When Moi;ar}i resigned. 
Ram was elected ^der of the Janata 
Parilamentary Party. 

• NOW 


^ i oblivion and died on 8 July, 1989. 

Prime Minister’s son, Kanti Desai.’” 
Advani says though the Jan Sanghites 
supported the view that Singh should be 
brought back into the Cabinet, "we were 
opposed to his getting finance”. But the 
die was already cast. 

Desai’s suicidal move is still an enig¬ 
ma. Maybe he had surmised that if Singh 
was given a plum ministty like finance 
his gratitude would stand in the way of 
his taking on, the PM again. But Singh’s 
feelings towards Desai were coloured 


not by indebtedness, but 
trheatteand contempt, malice and a 

MBtterow conviction that the PM 

ho fall of the had snatched away the job 

working that should logically have 

been his. Tliat was a ma¬ 
jor theme in the political 
ilatlve opera of 1979, with col¬ 

ourful movements pro- 
‘ vided by Raj Narain, 

Madhu Limaye, liquor 
baron Kapil Mohan, Kanti 
Desai, Sanjay Gandhi, 
etc. It is through Mohan's 
efforts that Narain and 
^ , Sanjay got together, often 

,, in Mohan’s guest-house 

• ' on Pusa Road, and plotted 

to overthrow Desai. 

Wr _ However, the predomi- 

— . nant theme in the saga of 

those times is not the 
crumbling of the Janata 
mintetBrs edifice—which was "pre- 

determined", as Limaye 
I ' says today—but the in¬ 

credible return of Mrs 
Gandhi from political 
iiiMfitical wilderness. In fact, what 

seems swaddled in mys¬ 
tery even today is how 
she could force her way 
out of the Shah Commission’s legal 
dragnet. If the Janata had not collapsed, 
the government could surely have deli¬ 
vered a knocking blow to the Gandhi 
family. As it was, the feuding consti¬ 
tuents of the Janata did not know that by 
their actions they were helping Mrs 
Gandhi bail herself and her son out of a 
tough situation and, eventually, return 
to power. Or, did some of them know? 

Chroniclers of those times now recall 
that the liquidation of the Janata gained 
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• 4 

Former Pakistani Prime Minister 
Zulfikar Ail Bhutto Is hanged In a 
Rawalpindi prison. 

• 21 

Rhodesia holds Its first univsrsal 
suttrags election and gals Its 
first Black Prime Minister, 
Bishop Abel Muzorewa. 



Emergency excesses begin. 


US President Jimmy Carter and 
Soviet President Leonid 1. 
Brezhnev formally sign the 
Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty 
II at Vienna. 




Margaret Thatcher, leader oi the 
Consarvattve Patty, becomes 


Mai^rat Thatetier bacoiMe 
the Prim* Minister 

Britain’s first lamals Prime 
Miniftsr. 


President Sanjlva Roddy givei 
Ms aueni to the Special Imita 
Bill. 


India's second tatoliite, f®”" rraeioeni Leo 

Bhsskar, Is launched from a [••'’•"•••if *• 

Soviet cosmodrome. »‘™‘®B'® "f*®* 

II at Vienna. 

s 14 

Special court proceodingi lor 

Jimmy Carter (teft) and BrazhiMv sign tha SALT 11 accord 










momentum as the legal noose around 
Mrs Gandhi tightened. Earlier, as home 
minister, Charan Singh had made a few 
attempts to get at Mrs Gandhi, such as 
arresting her without proven charges. 
But. by 1979, the Janata government 
had armed itself with the Special Courts 
Act, an omnibus legislation which en¬ 
abled the prosecution to speed up the 
trials of people accused, among other 
things, of subverting the Constitution. 
This seemed to give the ruling party the 
confidence to launch a full-scale attack 
on Indira Gandhi. Examples: 

• On 26 February, district and sessions 
judge O.N. Vohra delivered judgment on 
the Kissa Kursi Ka case, sentencing 
Sanjay Gandhi and Vidya Charan Shukla, 
I&B minister during the Emergency, to 
two years' rigorous imprisonment. The 
operation of the order was stayed for a 
month though: 

• On 16 April, Mrs Gandhi was for the 
first time charge-sheeted by the govern¬ 
ment. It was in relation to a Shah 
Commission case which alleged that she 
had misused her office to obstruct reply 
to some questions in Parliament on her 
son Sanjay’s company. Maniti Technical 
Services: 

• On 27 April, Sanjay was lodged in the 
Dehradun jail in connection with the 
Maruti roadroller case; 

• On 17 May, the Special Courts Bill 
obtained the President's assent and was 
enacted: 

• On 31 May, Justice A.C. Gupta sub¬ 
mitted his 1,500-page report on Maruti, 
concluding with copious documentary 
evidence that Mrs Gandhi had misused 
her office to promote her son's business 
interests. 

I f luck had not favoured Mrs Gandhi, 
she could well have met the fate of the 


TIME IT WAS! 


After the events of1979, 
none of us was ever the same 

W hen histcHians sit down to 
write the history of the Indian 
republic, they will probably aee the 
Seventies as the dedsive decade, as 
one that changed the face of Indian 
politics. In 1971, Indira Gandhi won a 
landslide after splitting the Congress 
party. In 1974, Jayaprakash Narayan 
led a mass movement against corrup¬ 
tion, the likes of which India had 
never seen before. In 1975, Indira 
Gandhi retaliated by suspending the 
freedoms her father had fou^t so 
hard for. In 1976, she forc^ her 
delinquent son Sanjay on the coun¬ 
try, making it clear that she was out 
to create a dynasty. In 1977, the 
Indian people threw her out of her 
own seat in Rae Bareli, thus proving 
that even the poor needed freedom 
at least as much as they wanted 
bread. 

And 1979? Well, that was the year 
the dream died—several dreams, in 
fact. Gone was the dream of the 
socialist revolution that had begun in 
1971—now, Mrs Gandhi was only in 
it for herself. Gone also was JP’s 
dream of an end to corruption (if not 
a total revolution): his Janata had 
been as corrupt as its predecessors. 

And as for the notion that India 
was a mature parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy where parties shared power— 


WENOWIAKEFOR 


MISTS 



THE INDISPENSABILITY OF THE QANDHIS 


sadly, that too died a painful death in 
1979. The national Opposition that 
^e people had reposed so much futh 
in only two years before turned out 
to be a rag-tag collection of opportu¬ 
nistic buffoons—few, if any, of whom 
could attract more than three crows 
to a public meeting outside the Hindi 
belt. A new, unrepentant Indira Gan¬ 
dhi, street-fighting son in tow. 
gleefully toppled two governments 
and recaptured power. From then 
on, dynasty was a part of life. 

M uch of what we now take for 
panted began in 1979. TTie 
magazine boom had started in 1977, 
shaped out of outrage over the 
Emergency and fired by the idealism 
of the post-Congress era. After 


EVENTS OF 1979 




Charan Singh retIgnt at the 
Prime Minister. 


Mrinat Sen's film, Parataram, 
wins the silver medal In the 11th 
Intamailonat Film Festival In 
Moscow. 

• 27 

Earl Mountbatten, the last British 


Sunil Qsvasksr becomes the only 
player In the Indian 

Sunil Qavaakar 



sub-continent to cross the 
5,000-nin mark In Test cricket. 


Prakaali Padukone 
• 22 

Prakash Padukone wins tbs 
men's slnglel title of the first 
Open Badminton Tournament, 
beating Morten Frost Hansen 
(Denmark) in London. 



































THE ADVENT OF THE 
600MEN 

Ohirendra 

Brahmacharl (left) and 
Chandra Swami 



THE BOOM IN GLOSSIES 


1979, the political magazines settled 
into a cynical detachment and that 
year, the glossies appeared (first 
Bombay, then Society and Gent¬ 
leman). 

The tantriks strode onto centres- 
tage in 1979. Dhirendra Brahmachari 
made it clear that be was the Raspu¬ 
tin of Indira Gandhi’s court and 
Chandra Swami first hit the big-time 
by becoming the intermediaiy be¬ 
tween Sanjay and Charan Singh. 

The safari-suited, high-living 
politician made his first appearance in 
the lobby of Delhi’s glitzy Taj Mahal 
Hotel, whose Chinese restaurant 
became the Sanjay gang’s dining¬ 
room and Machan, its cofiee-shop, 
the group's canteen. Gone was the 
austere, Gandhi-capped Congress¬ 


man of old. The new breed—men 
like Kamal Nath, A.R. Antulay, Jag- 
dish Tytler, etc.—lived weO and 
were proud of it. 

More than anything else, 1979 
maiited the launch of the bureaucra¬ 
tic-industrial-politico nexus. Dhir-, 
ubhai Ambani, till then regarded as a 
friend of Kanti Desai’s, suddenly 
emerged as Mrs Gandhi’s vocal sup¬ 
porter; Kapil Mohan helped during 
the last days of the Janata; Bala 
Subramaniam set Charan Singh off to 
chase Kanti; Charapjit Singh took his 
place at Sanjay’s side; and the ubi¬ 
quitous Suris mattered 6i Delhi. 

W hat was sad about 1979 was 
that much of the chaos was 
caused by those who meant well. 
The men who helped destroy the 
Janata government thought they 
were fighting for secularism, and 
against the dominance of the Jan 
Sangh. Yet, in the process, they let 
Mrs Gandhi in. 

At Race Course Road, they must 
have fond memories of 1979. Two 
years before, the nation had voted 
for democracy over dynasty. And 
yet, as democracy spelled disorder, 
dynasty made an astonishing com¬ 
eback. 

This was not how it was supposed 
to be; not what the struggle that led 
to Independence had been about. 
But 32 years after India awoke to 
freedom, it went through another 
metamorphosis. And the events of 
1979 tempered the confidence of 
1947—perhaps forever. 


COVKKSTOUY 


Shah of Iran or Ferdinand Marcos of the 
Philippines. But, to Mrs Gandhi’s ^eat 
relief, the internecine wranglings within 
the Janata raced towards a climax from 
12 June, when the Janata Party disciplin¬ 
ary action committee decided to remove 
Raj Narain from the party’s national 
executive for a year. The events that led 
up to this decision were Desai's stub¬ 
born but logical refusal to invite Narain 
back into the Cabinet, and the collapse of 
the three state Cabinets of Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar and Haryana, all led by 
men from Singh’s BLD (Bharatiya Lok 
Dal) faction, between mid-February and 
end-June. According to Limaye, “Raj 
Narain took it (Desai’s decision to re¬ 
move chief ministers of the BLD faction) 
as a personal insult.’’ 

Reminisces George Fernandes; "In 
1979, one didn’t need outstanding intelli¬ 
gence to hear the rumblings in the Janata 
Party. But the imminent collapse of the 
government became clear to me only 
after the resignation of Raj Narain.’’ As a 
matter of fact, from the day of his 
ouster, 12 June, Narain bepn moliilising 
MPs against Desai. Be.sides, he also 
served as the middleman between Char¬ 
an Singh and Sanjay Gandhi, who both 
wanted to remove Desai for different 
reasons. Singh saw himself as the next 
Prime Minister, after Desai. Sanjay and 
his mother realised that the only way to 
stop the Special Court trials was by 
toppling Moraiji Desai's Cabinet and 
installing a pliable PM in his place. 

Recalls Kama) Nath, Congress MP 
and Sanjay’s schoolmate: "In the sum¬ 
mer of ’79 I couldn’t gaze into some 
crystal-ball and see that we were coming 
back to power. I don’t think anyone 
could. The only task before us was to 
see that there was no kangaroo court 



OCTOBER 


• 8 

Jayaprakasb Narayan dies. 

• 17 

Mother Terata wins the Nobel 
Peace Prize. 

• 26 

South Korean PretidenI, Park 
Chung Hae, Is asaanlnated by 
Kiffl Jae Kyu, head of the Korean 
Central Intelligence Agency. 


NOVEMBER 


• 4 

Several hundred Iranian 


Mother Tweea 


militants seize the US embassy 
in Teheran. They threaten to hold 
the hostages till the deposed 
Shah, undergoing treatment in 
New York, Is returned to Iran. 

• 10 

President Sanjlva Reddy opens 
India's first International Trade 
Fair in New Delhi. 


SUNDAY S-l July lYM 


• 13 

The Jawahartal Nehru Award lor 
International Understanding Is 
conferred on the South African 
freedom lighter Nelson Mandela. 

• 20 

Several hundred Muslim 
extremists seize control of the 
Grand Mosque In 
Mecca—Islam’s most sacred 
shrine. 


DECEMBER 


• 20 

The Delhi High Court quashes the 
prosecution of Indira Gandhi and 
Pranab Mukherjee for refusal to 
depose before the Shah 
Commission. 

• 27 

The Soviet Union invades 
Afghanistan. 


HMvy SovM tanks prowl Bid etr—1« ot AfgtienleUin 























LOOKING BACK 


trial." Nath showed great ingenuity in 
carrying out his ‘task’. He held quiet 
parleys with a judge of the Calcutta High 
Court and convinced him that the Special 
Courts Act contradicted human rights— 
a subject of passionate concern to His 
Lordship. When Mrs Gandhi was served 
with the summons under the Special 
Courts Act, the Congress(l) petition 
came up before the same judge. All that 
Nath had done to ‘fix’ this was to send 
Mrs Gandhi to Darjeeling, in West 
Bengal and well within the High Court’s 
jurisdiction, nearly a week before the 
issue of summons to her. Of course, 
there were ’fiiends’ in the home ministry 
who kept the Congress(I) informed ab¬ 
out when the summons would be issued 
to Indira Gandhi. 

The Calcutta judge stayed the order 
for weeks, probably without realising 
that the nation’s political complexion 
would change drastically in the mean¬ 
time. But, for Mrs Gandhi and her camp, 
time was of the essence. On 23 June, 
Raj Narain formally resigned from the 
Janata Party at Sanjay Gandhi’s bidding. 
Devi Lai resigned as the chief minister of 
Haryana on the same day, smarting 
under the insult that Desai’s men had 
asked him to seek a ‘confidence vote’ in 
the Assembly before 28 June. By 2 July, 
Charan Singh was publicly saying that he 



aute'Miitt' 

*T»®i 

As ttw prtsidmt of ths Jaoata Party, he was 
always at logmrhaada wfih Prime Minister 
Morarji Desal. He spurnsd the offer of a Cabinet 
post because he believed the party needed him 
more, 

• NOW 

One of the few Opposition leaders with a mass 

base, he is m the Janata Oai. He IS 

believed to be having prime ministerial ambitions. 


•THEN 

He was the minister for industry hi the Cesal 
Cabinet. After die fall of tfie gwemmept, fie 
joined other socialists and die Jaoata($}.lie^ed 
by Raj Narain tolaunch the tokOaHinder the’. 
pre^dentehipofCharanSlngfr. ; 

• NOW 

He Is a general aecrStafy oftiniJanitta Oat. 




AULBU^WJUMTEE 

• flfaf 

He iwas the minister for external affairs In the 
Janata govem^t. After the disintegration of 
the Janata Party, he and other Jan Sangh men 
recbhstitutid themselves as the 8 J P. 

• NOW 

A prominent BJPJeader and former president of 
the party, he has recently been holding talks with 
the Janata Dal about a possible seat adjustment 
formula (or ttw next general election. 





had nothing to do with Narain’s antics. 
But his sleuths were working overtime 
to gather details of Kanti Desai’s busi¬ 
ness activities. And Mrs Gandhi’s men 
were constantly in touch with him, often 
through his astrologer. 

The fall of the Desai government 
began on 9 July, when 13 Janata MPs 
quit the 302<nember Janata Parliamen¬ 
tary Party (in a House of 539). "Moratji 
was so unaware of what was happening 
that even on that night (9 July), he was 
talking about ordering an enquiry against 
Biju Patnaik, his steel minister,” Limaye 
remembecs. However, on 10 July, 14 
more M!%feft, bringing down the par- 





THE FAILURE OF 
THE JANATA 


• Morsril Dssal 

never got along with his 
deputy PM Charan Singh; 
Jayaprakath Narayan 
helplessly watched the 
Janata Party self-destruct: 
and after his death, Indira 
dandfii’s return to power 
was inevitable. 
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ty’s Strength to 275. The next day 
another 22 deserted the party, bringing 
down the number of Janata MPs to 253. 
This meant that it no longer enjoyed a 
majority. On 12 July, the party lost 
seven more MPs. 

Meanwhile Y.B. Chavan, as the lead¬ 
er of the Opposition in the Lok Sabha, 
brought a no-confidence motion. A four- 
day debate on the motion began on 11 
July. On 13 July the last wortog day of 
the week, Desai's problem was to get 
any of his senior ministers to speak in 
defence of the government. It was 
Fernandes who ultimately obliged him 
and delivered a moving speech in sup¬ 
port of the vulually indefensible Janata 
government. “I didn’t have the heart to 
speak, yet I felt it was the time one 
should intervene to prevent the slide. I 
agreed to speak because the 
heavyweights—Ravindra Verma, Va¬ 
jpayee, Jagjivan Ram—had ail declined 
to defend Moraiji's government. Charan 
Singh was not even approachable," re¬ 
collects Fernandes. 

A day after the speech, Fernandes 
fonnally requested Uesai to .step down 
at a meeting of the Janata Parliamentary 
Board. But. as Fernandes recalls, Desai 
was still suffering from an “illusion of 
power”: in fact, he was confident that 
the Marxists and a large army of 


As the leaders of the 
Janata Party 
squabbled among 
themselves in 1979, 
Mrs Gandhi won back 
the peopie’s 
confidence. Even 
today, there are many 
hurdles in the way of 
Opposition unity 


assorted Independents would support 
him even at that eleventh hour. Charan 
Singh, as usual, did not even attend the 
parliamentary board meeting. On 15 
July, Sunday, the deluge began in the 
morning: Fernandes, Limaye, Mrinai 
Gore, Purushottam Kaushik—the entire 
band of socialists left together. E)esai 
finally resigned in the afternoon, a shat¬ 
tered man perhaps, but, as Limaye says, 
“not quite convinced that he was at 
fault”. 

The rest of the year is a kaleidoscope 
of events that eventually led to Mrs 
Gandhi’s triumphant return in 1980. She 
pulled the rug from under the feet of 


Charan Singh, the interim Prime Minis¬ 
ter, and withdrew support to his govern¬ 
ment bn 20 August, only 23 days after 
he had come to office. “We were asking 
him (Singh) to abolish the Special Courts 
Act, knowing full well that it was im¬ 
possible for him to do so,” Nath says. In 
fact. It was a ruse to knock Singh off the 
throne, and to force mid-term elections. 

T here are widely divergent views 
about the reasons behind the decline 
of the Janata government. Limaye, for 
instance, believes that the Janata was 
“bom with a cancer”. To him, the 
“cancer” was the RSS and its vice-like 
grip over the former Jan Sangh men in 
the Janata who constituted about one- 
fourth of the parliamentary party. “We 
socialists could either throw them out or 
get out ourselves, ” he explains. 

Advani, naturally, considers the RSS a 
non-issue, a bogey used by greedy 
politicians to cover up their own inability 
to share power and to assemble on a 
common platfomi. He says the Janata 
was doomed from the moment its “re¬ 
sponsible members", including himself, 
committed an “error of judgement” by 
coaxing Desai to bnng Charan Singh 
back to the Cabinet. 

On the other hand, Fernandes thinks 
the primary blunder was to listen to 
Acharya Kripalani’s advice in 1977 and 
accept Desai as the leader, “It would 
have been all riglit if the parliamentary 
party had elected Morar^i as the leader. 
But he wasn’t elected; he was 
anointed," he says. 

Since then, a decade has passed. But 
many questions still remain unanswered. 
If Charan Singh was dying to be the 
Pnme Minister, why did he throw away 
his chance so easily and so soon.’ If 
Desai’s political antennae were so rusted 
that he could not see a gun pointing at 
his head, why did senior civil servants 
not alert him? Besides, who induced Raj 
Narain to cause a landslide in the Janata 
Parliamentary Party? Was Kapil Mohan 
his only backer, or was he the proverbial 
c.it’s paw? Was a bureaucratic-industrial 
nexus emerging in India in 1979, and 
beginning to influence the course of 
politics? 

Maybe the Janata men were, as Karl 
Marx said about the French peasantry, 
“clumsily cunning, knavishly naive, dol- 
tishly sublime”. If they were less mbied 
up, they could perliaps have been guided 
by pure self-interest and remained in 
power for a longer spell. But then that 
would have made the summer of '79 
forgettable—a tiny wart on the face of 
time. 

Sumit Mttra 
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_____ 

A threat to Trincomallee 


The EPRLF accuses 
President Premadasa of 
planning to topple the 
Perumal government 

President Premadasa 
never ceases to be con¬ 
troversial. Close on the 
heels of his announce¬ 
ment on 1 June calling for 
the IPKF to leave his 
country within two 
months, comes another bombshell. The 
ruling party in the north-east, the 
EPRLF (Eelam People’s Revolutionary 
Liberation P’ront) has charged that he 
wanted to dismiss the government and 
arrest its top leaders, by imposing a 
state of Emergency in the island. 

In a statement captioned ‘Drama Be¬ 
hind the Declaration of Emergency’, the 
filPRLF declared; “According to the 
infomiation we have gathered from Sri 
Lankan cabinet sources, the declaration 
of Emergency is the result of a conspira¬ 
cy of the Sri Lankan government and the 
LTTE to dissolve the provincial govern¬ 
ment and arrest the chief minister and 




Premadasa; planning to strike 


other ministers of the north-east. ’’ The 
statement was circulated by the EPRLF 
office in Madras and made front-page 
news in the city’s Tamil dailies. 

According to sources, a group of 
IPKF (Indian Peace Keeping Force) 
personnel contacted EPRLF activists at 
the party’s Madras office late in the night 
of 1 June and handed over a despatch 
from the party’s headquarters in Trinco- 
mallee for circulation among the local 
media. "The matter is serious; we have 
information that the government may be 
dismissed any moment," an P^PRLF 
functionary told Sunday. 

According to the EPRLF, the declara¬ 
tion of Emergency in Sri Lanka was the 
outcome of a secret agreement that 
Premadasa had reached with the LTTE. 
The next step in this “conspiracy", the 
EPRLF feels, would be the dismissal of 
the Perumal government and the arrest 
of the chief minister and his aides. The 
beleaguered EPRLF has, therefore, cal- 


Vafudaraja Perumal: 
facing an 
uncertain future 


I led upon “the leaders of the Tamil¬ 
speaking people and all the democratic 
! parties to rise against the vicious plot to 
overthrow the duly elected govern¬ 
ment". The appeal was, obviously, 
directed at India, on whom the EPRLF 
is now banking for support. 

The Tamil groups that supported the 
Indo-Sri Lanka accord are evidently 
nervous. A recent offensive, in which 
the L'rrE overran a camp of a rival 
group, PLOT (People’s Liberation of 
Tamil Eelam), making it clear that they 
remain militarily supreme, and Premada- 
sa’s 1 June declaration that the IPKF 
must leave Sri Lanka within two months, 
have created consternation among the 
moderates. 

The EPRLF has alleged that the Sri 
Lankan army was providing shelter to 
the LITE guerrillas and arming the 
Tigers to fight the IPKF and other Tamil 
groups more effectively. In the emer¬ 
gent situation, says the EPRLF, the 
future of the plantation Tamils, many of 
whom are still Indian citizens, hangs in 
the balance. The anti-India campaign 
whipped up by the SLFP (Sri l^nka 
Freedom Party) and the JVP (Janata 
Vimukti Peramuna) and covertly sup¬ 
ported by the UNP (United Natiorial 
Party) has resulted in violence against 
the plantation workers of Indian origin, 
the EPELP' has alleged. "Sinhala hooli¬ 
gans with the support of the security 
forces are threatening the lives of the 
Tamil people in the hill country. There is 
a possibility of genocidal killings,” it 
states. 

The frenetic pace of developments in 
Sri Lanka will take another dramatic turn 
if India chooses to intervene on the side 
of the government at Trincomallee in the 
light of the fears expressed by the 
EPRLP'. Already, the IPKF has signifi¬ 
cantly stepped up its offensive against 
the LITE in the north and the east, 
possibly in response to the EPRLF 
allegation that the Tigers are hiding in 
Sri Lankan army camps. 

Apprehending a spurt in violence in 
the Tamil areas, the pro-accord ^oups 
have launched a recruitment drive to 
strengthen their forces. They are enroll¬ 
ing young men in their ranks and giving 
them training in arms. The L'rrE, too, 
is wooing the youth and initiating them in 
guerrilla warfare in its jungle hideouts. 
In short, for the Taitiils of Sri Lanka, the 
future could not have been more confus¬ 
ing and uncertain. 

R. Bhagwan Singh/MMhaa 
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The great debate 



Tariq Anwar denounces 
Shahabuddin's call for a 
Muslim meet 

If communalism is public 
enemy number one, as 
Rajiv Gandhi declared at 
one of his rallies recently, 
at least one Congress(l) 
leader, Tariq Anwar, is 
doing what he can to fight 
it. The young R^ya Sabha MP, former 
president of the Bihar Pradesh Congres- 
s(I) Committee (PCC-I), made it clear to 
Janata MP Syed Shahabuddin that he 
wouldn't like to take part in a meet of 
Indian Muslims to "chalk out a future 
political strategy" because he didn’t 
believe the Muslims were the sole 
“guardians of India’s secular character". 

The Janata leader sent out invitations 
to prominent members of the commun¬ 
ity to take part in the National Political 
Convention of Muslim Indians to be held 



Tark) Anwar: making a point 

in the capital on 8-9 July. It was a step, 
he claimed, he had taken after “much 
thought and deep analysis of the political 
situation in the countiy”. He added that 
“if some serious and experienced people 
from all over the countiy get together, I 
think we can achieve some meaningful 
results”. 

Anwar didn’t think so. In his reply to 
the Janata leader he wrote, “While there 
are no two opinions on the need to 
combat communalism, of all varieties, 
and to work effectively for the six 
objectives you have mentioned.. .the line 
of action which you have unilaterally 
evolved will be counter-productive." 


Anwar found fault with the Janata 
leader’s presumption that "Muslims 
alone have to act as guardians of India’s 
secular character". He said it is a claim 
“exactly similar to that of the RSS chief, 
Balasaheb Oeoras, who says that Hindus 
alone are the guardians of India’s secu¬ 
larism, socialism and democracy”. He 
wrote that just as the RSS was trying to 
organise the Hindus on one platform, the 
Janata leader was intent on banding the 
Muslims on another. He told Shahabud¬ 
din that he was trying to build a Muslim 
bloc just as Deoras was trying to build a 
Hindu bloc. “What else could suit the 
communal chauvinists than such a de¬ 
velopment?” Anwar wondered. 

Anwar argued that no single party, 
much less a single individual, could stem 
the sectarianism and fanaticism that was 
being introduced into politics in the name 
of promoting or defending the interests 
of different religious communities and 
sects. He said he feared that the Opposi¬ 
tion leader’s “endeavour is going to end 
up as no more than a personal enterprise 
on the election eve to grab the lime¬ 
light”. 

Shahabuddin argued that the bogey of 
a ‘Hindu backlash’ was being used to 
justify all kinds of unjust and unethical 
stands on burning issues and pave the 
way to dubious alliances and adjustments 
that threatened to seal India’s secular 
future. He said that the administration 
was so deeply penetrated by communal 
elements at all levels that it could no 
longer be regarded as impartial. 

Anwar, on the other hand, has argued 
that “the problem of aggressive Hindu 
Rashtravad is not the problem of Mus¬ 
lims alone: it is a national problem,” the 
solutions to which can only be found 
through a collective national effort. Re¬ 
minding Shahabuddin of his caU to the 
Muslims to boycott the Republic Day 
celebrations, he said it was a move that 
alienated most secular Muslims and 
non-Muslims. Anwar has criticised Sha- 
habuddin’s circular by saying that it 
created the erroneous impression that 
non-Muslims were not concerned at the 
upsurge of communalism. Anwar, 
however, agreed with Shahabuddin’s 
contention that communalism was on the 
rise. But, that, he argued, was because 
of the slackening of the vigil on commun¬ 
al forces. And much of ^s, concluded 
Anwar, was due to the Opposition’s 
blind anti-Congress stance and itS' un¬ 
principled pursuit of power. 

Mmial MItra/Ateiv IMM 


Smugglers’ 

haven 


Gold and narcotics swamp 
the coastal districts of the 
state 

Gttjarat is fast becoming a 
smugglers’ haven. The 
state’s 1,600-km coast¬ 
line—the longest for any 
one state in the country— 
provides smug^ers with 
ample opportunities to 
sneak in gold and narcotics,without much 
hindrance, as it is virtually impossible for 
the customs authorities to man the in¬ 
numerable landing points. During the 
last three years, the customs depart¬ 
ment seized contraband worth several 
tens of crores of rupees, but the haul in 
the first four months of this year broke 
all previous records. 




The customs officials, who have to 
cope with the growing ingenuity of thfe 
smuggler gangs, seized contraband 
worth Rs 11 crores in 1986, Rs 15 
crores in 1987, and Rs 14 crores in 
1988. But the catch dll April this year 
outstripped earlier tallies by touching an 
all-time hi^ of Rs 24 crores, with gold 
alone accounting for as much as Rs 23 
crores. However, what the authorities 
find more disturbing is the rapid growth 
in the volume of narcotics being smug¬ 
gled into the state and the increasing 
sophistication of the way it is being 
done. Narcotics such as charas, ganja, 
brown sugar and cocaine worth Rs 8 
lakhs were seized in 1987, but rose 
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alarmingly to Rs 27 lakhs last year. And, 
till April this year, drugs worth Rs 14 
lakhs were impounded. 

The methods adopted by the smug¬ 
glers are smart enough to deceive all but 
the most seasoned inspectors. On 19 
May, a gift parcel arrived at the foreign 
sut>-post office in Ahmedabad fioin Shar¬ 
jah. When opened, it was found to 
contain an exquisite doll and a tin of 
biscuits for a city trader But on closer 
examination, the toy was to contain a 
gold chain weighing one kg and valued at 
Rs 3 lakhs. Later, interrogation of the 
consignee led to the seiaure of gold 
ornaments worth Rs one lakh ft'oin his 
house and jewellery valued at Rs 9 lakhs 
from his neighbour’s premises. 

A travel agent, who was held in 
Bulson distnct in May, u.sed to pass on 
heroin to unsuspecting foreigners by 
packing the powder inside the hollowed- 
out covers of expensive books which the 
travellers would be requested to deliver 
to the agent’s "friends” in the USA. 

According to Virendra Singh, collector 
of customs, the districts of Banaskantha 
and Kutch, bordering Pakistan, have 
become the most notonous region of 
late. Nearly 35 people were arrested 
under COFEPOSA (Conservation of 
Foreign Exchange and Prevention of 
Smuggling Activities) Act from the two 
districts last year, but by April this year 
as many as 59 people were held, of 
whom 18 are being detained on charges 
of drug smuggling. 

Says B.V. Kumar, member. Central 
Board of Excise and Customs: "Contra¬ 
band are brought into Gujarat from 
Pakistan on camels. Countless refineries 
are operating in Karachi, converting 
hemp flowers into narcotic powder or 
pills and an investment of just Rs 35 can 
fetch you a million dollars.” So, as long 
as the possibilities of making a fortune 
remain, Gujarat, it seems, will continue 
to be the haunt of smuggler dons and a 
nightmare for customs officials. 

MahMh Trivedi/AAfiMdaterf 


Plot within a plot 


Arjun Singh’s men try 
ta upset a government 
function^ in Gwalior 

One would imagine for¬ 
mer Madhya Pradesh 
chief minister Ai]un Singh 
to be without work. But 
active politician that he is, 
Arjun Singh never seems 
to run out of tilings to 
do—especially when it comes to sniping 
at his rivals within the Congress(I). 
Singh’s latest move—aimed c at , humi¬ 
liating Union minister and Gwalior Con¬ 
gressman Madhavrao Scindia—would 
have succeeded were it not for the 


Initially in the possession of the army, 
the government of Madhya Pradesh 
made a request for a portion of the 144 
acres of land held by the defence author¬ 
ities. A big hospital, the MP government 
stated, would be built on it. "The defence 
department had no problems and handed 
over the land to the state’s revenue 
department, which in turn gave it to the 
health department. 

Just when news about the foundation- 
stone-laying ceremony was announced, 
Shanibhu Dayal put forward his claim 
saying he was the actual owner of the 
land. He had proof, he said, since he 
possessed the title deed of the land. The 
state government had, apparently, given 
him the patta (deed) for the land in 1961. 
If Dayal is to be believed, by 1961 the 



The Shambliu Dayal 
apisode, claimed 
Conpressjl) Insiders, was 
tiie result of the InftghtinB 
between former chief 
minister Arjun Singh's 
camp and that lep by 
Motilai Vora and 
Madhavrao Scindia 


timely intervention by chief minister 
Motilai Vora. 

It all started a couple of days before 
the laying of the foundation-stone of the 
Gwalior-based 600-bed Indira Gandhi 
Memorial Medical Institute by Rajiv 
Gandhi. The Vora government, which 
was gearing itself to welcome the Prime 
Minister for the function on 10 June, was 
shocked to learn that the land on which 
the institute was to be constructed 
belonged not to the government but to 
Shambhu Dayal, a resident of Marar, 
Gwalior. Dayal backed out at the 
eleventh hour to sign an affidavit stating 
that the land in question did not belong 
to him. But before that happened, a 
chain of events had threatened to jeopar¬ 
dise the Prime Minister’s visit. 

The story of the land at Gola Ka 
Mandir, Gwalior, dates back to 1986. 


Ra|lv Qandhi at Itw (oundalton «lDn»4ayfi 


defence authorities had transferred the 
land or a part of it to the state govern¬ 
ment's revenue department. And it is 
from the revenue department that Dayal 
had acquired a portion of it. 

So, when in 1986, the state govern¬ 
ment decided to go ahead with the 
60()-bed hospital, Dayal filed a case. 
Strangely, the state government against 
which the case had been filed, remained 
silent. The court issued a number of 
notices, but no one bothered to reply. 
As a consequence, the court grant^ a 
stay order and fined the state govern¬ 
ment Rs 30 on 1 January, 1989 for failing 
to reply to its notices. 

The matter would, perhaps, have 
remained buried in the dusty ffies of the 
court were it not for the fiict that the 
Prime Minister’s secretariat was in- . 
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foni.:;d through m anonymous tele¬ 
phone call that the ownership of the 
hospital land was in dispute. No sooner 
had the message been relayed by the 
PM’s office to the state government, 
than chief minister Vora and his cabinet 
colleagues found themselves in a tizzy. 
The ripples of the telephone call even 
reached Madhavrao Scindia—then 
camping in Gwalior for the PM—who 
would have lost face and popular support 
if Rajiv Gandhi had abandoned his tour. 
A few hours later, the truth about the 
dispute came to light, when Scindia was 
approached by Ramashankar Singh, a 
Confess MLA owing allegiance to Ar- 
jun Singh, with an offer. Shambhu Dayal, 
he said, was willing to forgo his claim if 
Rs 32 lakhs was made available to him. 
When the railway minister refused, the 
demand was hastily reduced to Ks one 
lakh. Strangely, while all this was going 
on, Shambhu Dayal remained untraced. 
It was only a couple of hours before the 
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PM’s function that the state administra¬ 
tion found out that the patta which Dayal 
claimed he owned was fake. More, the 
land in question could not have been 
given to Dayal in 1961 because it was 
only in 1986 that the defence depart¬ 
ment transferred the land to the state 
government. 

The Shambhu Dayal episode, claimed 
insiders, was the result of the inflating 
between former chief minister Aijun 
Singh's camp and that led by Motilal 
Vora and Madhavrao Scindia. Over the 
last few months, A^un Singh has step¬ 
ped up his fight against the Scindia-Vora 
combine and if his machinations in Gwa¬ 
lior had succeeded, he would not only 
have humbled Scindia but also humiliated 
party chief Rajiv Gandhi. 

^ 'IrthankarOiioah/WMfMf 


No, minister 

The Assam government asKs 
the Centre not to send 
S. M. Dev to visit the state 

The only person the 
Asom Gana Parishad 
(AGP) seems to be wary 
of is Santosh Mohan Dev, 
the Union minister of 
state for home. Now that 
the honeymoon between 
the AGP and the Centre is over, the 
feeling has gained ground that Dev, a 
wily politician from C achar, a Bengali- 
dominated district in the state, is being 
used by Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi as 
his hatchet man to create problems for 
the state government. 

Chief minister Prafulla Mahanta has 
repeatedly accused Dev of having insti¬ 
gated the B(xlos to agitate for a separate 
homeland, and his visits to the state, 
once eveiy month.areclosely monitored 
by the state intelligence department. 
The publicity department, which is 
directly under Mahanta. is always 
prompt in issuing press releases to 
counter the tirade which Dev unleashes 
every time he visits the state. But this 
war of attrition took a curious turn in 
mid-June when the state government 
instructed its officials not to call on Dev, 
even if they were to be officially sum¬ 
moned by the ininister. Tliis move, 
considered “extraordin^" by both the 
officialdom and the media, is expected to 
further embitter tlie already sour rela¬ 
tions between the Centre and the state 
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government. 

The circular was, apparently, issued 
ui retaliation to Dev’s ‘order’, in which 
he asked the state director general of 
police, S.V. Siibramaniiim, on 13 June, 
to provide security to Congress(I) 
MLAs, who had allegedly been heckled 
inside the Assembly during the elections 
to tw'o Rajya Sabha scats, for one of 
which former Assam chief minister 
Hiteswar Saikia was the Congress(I) 
nominee. Dev also complained that he 
had received anonymous phone calls, 
threatening him with “dire consequ¬ 
ences” for actively canvassing for Saito. 
Mahanta and his colleagues did not take 
kindly to Dev's orders to Subramanium, 
a state government official. Said Mahan¬ 
ta: "Instead of directly ordenng my 
director general of police. Dev could 
have taken the matter up with me. 
Union ministers are definitely not above 
protocol." [.ast year. Dev had admo¬ 
nished the former police commissioner 
of Calcutta, B. K. Basu. after his car was 
stoned by CPl(M) supporters at Tarata- 
ia. Like Mahanta, West Bengal chief 
minister Jyoti Basu, too. had taken 
serious exception to Dev’s action. 

Indeed, the tussle between the AGP 
and Dev created serious enses in the 
past. For instance, on 30 May, Dev was 
asked by Dispur not to visit Guwahati 
the following day on the plea that hi.s 
presence w'ould increase the tension 
that had been created by the con- 
troveisy over the site for setting up a 
central university in (he state. Dev, 
however, consulted home minister Buta 
Singh and flew to Guwahati, ignoring the 
AGP request. When asked to comment 
on the matter, Dev said, “The AGP 
bigwrigs always allege that it was I who 
manipulated the Centre’s decision to set 
up the proposed central university in 
Cachar instead of at Nalpam, near 
Tezpur, as demanded by them, 'fins has 
put the AGP on a confrontationist 
course with the Centre.” 

Though the Centre has assured the 
state government that it has no intention 
of imposing President’s Rule in Assam, 
the AGP leadership does not seem to 
have changed its stand vis-a-vis Dev. 
Mahanta has shot off a letter to Buta 
Singh, urging him to dissuade Dev from 
touring the Brahmaputra valley. The 
chief minister fears that Dev may try to 
instigate the tribals and the linguistic 
minorities against the government and 
thus destabilise it. 

Santmu Oboattiauwahatt and SKchar 
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Life after 
death 

Government officials harass 
V. B. Singh’s family after his 
death 

Has Veer Bahadur Singh, 
the former UP chief 
minister and Union com¬ 
munications minister, fal¬ 
len from grace after his 
death? If the attitude of 
the communications de¬ 
partment, which is said to be harassing 
the members of his family and personal 
staff, is any indication, yes. Veer Baha¬ 
dur’s son Fateh Bahadur Singh, called on 
the Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, re¬ 
cently to apprise him of the ill-treatment 
that was being meted out to his family by 
the officials of the communicatiorsminis- 
try, particularly by B.K. Dey, secretary 
of the Telecom Commission. 

Singh’s son told the Prime Minister 
that immediately after his father’s death, 
the car that was allotted to him was 
withdrawn by the officers, leaving the 
family with no mode of personal trans¬ 
port. The car, which was bullet-proof 
and air-conditioned, was being used by 
one of the officials, who was not entitled 
to It. The cars which were at the 
disposal of Singh’s personal staff, includ¬ 
ing that of his personal secretary, an IAS 
officer, were withdrawn without notice. 

What was obviously in bad form, all 
the telephones at his New Delhi, Luck¬ 
now and Gorakhpur residences were 
disconnected soon after his death, when 
rules provide that a minister, even if he 
resigns or is sacked, can retain the cars 
and the telephones given to him as a 
minister up to one month. 

Members of Singh’s family allege that 
Telecom Commission officials locked the 
minister’s chamber after his death and 
removed some of his’ personal belong¬ 
ings. It was only after the family 
threatened to file an FIR with the police 
tliat the chamber was opened. The room 
was a picture of disarray with Singh’s 
clothes strewn on the floor, and many 
articles, which he used to keep in a 
cupboard, were found missing. As per 
rules, the articles given to a minister by 
the government for personal use can be 
retained by his family as memorabilia. 
According to an eyewitness, Singh’s 
room was virtually looted after the news 
of his death reached the ministry. 

RalHittlMa/Mcw MM 
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Highrise hoax 




The CMC finds itself in a 
tight spot following the 
collapse of a multistoried 
building 

There was neither tremor 
nor tornado. Yet, at a lit¬ 
tle past 10 pm on 19 June, 
the residents of Dr Rajen- 
dra Road in the Bhowani- 
pore area of south Calcut¬ 
ta, were witness to an 
apixalyptic happening. Many of them 
had barely switched off their television 
sets and were preparing to retire for the 
day when they saw something that they, 
at first, mistook for hallucination. A new¬ 
ly-constructed, seven-storied building 
that was to be ready for occupation by 
September, was swaying like a giant 
crane. Seconds later, in a deafening 
crash, the building collapsed like a house 
of cards, enveloping the neighbourhood 
in a thick pall of dust, leaving 11 people 
dead and many trapped in the rubble. 

The incident had no parallel in Calcut¬ 
ta’s history and civic bodies such as the 
fire brigade, the police and the Calcutta 
Municipal Corporation (CMC) were at 
their wits’ end trying to carry out rescue 
operations. The army, too, was called in 
to help, but they were hamstrung by the 


lack of any proper 
facilities. 


iiurastructural 


In a sense, the collapse of the luxury 
apartment brought to light the rot that 
had set in the city’s real estate business 
and the CMC. Local newspapers had 
been writing about the all-pervasive cor¬ 
ruption in the CMC’s building depart¬ 
ment smee 1985, but neither the mayor, 
Kamal Kumar Basu, nor Bhattacharya, 
both of the CFI(M), took any steps to 
cleanse the administration. The building 

industry, which is said to be the only 
growth sector in the state, has been 
making huge profits by impudently 
violating building rules with the CMC 
indulgently looking on. “Show me one 
highrise in Calcutta built in the last ten 
years which has not infnnged on the city 
building laws,’’ says Salloo Choudhury, 
himself a builder. 

Why did the house that Kundalia built 
collapse? The immediate reaction of 
mayor Basu to this disaster was to point 
an accusing finger at the building’s 
architect, Dilip Chatterjee, in an obvious 
attempt to deflect attention from the 
failings of the CMK’s building depart¬ 
ment. 

While it is true that Chatterjee had 
made the plan that the CMC sanctioned, , 
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Drama in real life 



his services as the supervising architect 
were terminated by Kundalia way back 
in November 1988. Chatterjee had in¬ 
formed the CMC about this develop¬ 
ment through a letter, which the chief 
architect’s department received on 28 
November last year. Strangely, the city 
architect made no attempt to stop the 
construction work despite having re¬ 
ceived the letter, but allowed it to con¬ 
tinue even without the supervision of 
any technically competent person, in 
violation of building rules. Kundalia had 
entrusted the supervision work to a 
darwan, who also acted as the project’s 
storekeeper and cashier, and CMC 
building inspectors who were supposed 
to keep a watch on all highrise apart¬ 
ments coming up in the city, decided to 
cast a blind eye on the goings-on. 
Whether this was for a “consideration" 
is, of course, only a matter of conjec¬ 
ture. 

Kundalia, 30, an air-conditioning and 
refrigeration equipment dealer who has 
built five multistoried buildings in the 
city, went into hiding soon after the 
disaster, as did his darwan. But even 
four days after the incident, the CMC 
had not filed an FIK against Kundalia, 
the police revealed. Nor had a three 
member enquiry committee, which the 
government promised to fonn to go into 
the matter, been constituted. Perhaps 
the CMC was buying time to cover its 
tracks in an affair that reeked of a major 
scandal. 

Sudipt Dutta/CMcutta 


A district collector uses the 
silver screen to settle scores 
with a minister 

Art imitates life but would 
it be proper to use this 
argument to settle per¬ 
sonal scores? A fierce de¬ 
bate is raging in Orissa 
over this question ever 
. since the film, Chakaa 
Dekhuchhi (Lord Jagannath 
is Watching Everything), was released 
in the state on 9 June. 

The movie, which has ruffled quite a 
few feathers, is no different from the run 
of the mill trash that is regularly churned 
out but for the fact that it is scripted by 
the controversial collector of Cuttack 
district, Priyabrata Patnaik. What is 


A scwM from th« film: ceituiohi vamMta 

more, the film is produced by Amiya 
Ranjan Patnaik, brother of J.B. Patnaik’s 
son-in-law, Soumya Ranjan Patnaik. It 
has been alleged that Priyabrata Patnaik 
has used the silver screen very effec¬ 
tively to settle political scores with his 
sworn enemy, the powerful finance, 
revenue and law minister of the state. 
Jugal Kishore Patnaik. 

The central characters of the con¬ 
troversial film include a crusading 
bureaucrat—played by Priyabrata him¬ 
self—and a corrupt minister named 
Ugrasen. The story revolves around 
how the determined bureaucrat finally 
comers the politician and arrests him. 
The film ends with the chief ininister 
ordering his cabinet colleague to step 
down. 

The theme is not unique. After all, the 
{ politician has been painted as a villain in 


many Hindi blockbusters. But what im¬ 
mediately struck viewers is the unmis¬ 
takable parallel between the incidents in 
the film and the tussle between 
Priyabrata Patnaik and Jugal Kishore 
Patnaik. For quite some time now, the 
bureaucrat and the minister are at log¬ 
gerheads and had it not been for chief 
minister J.B. Patnaik, Priyabrata would 
have found himself languishing in some 
remote comer of Orissa. It is believed 
that the chief minister is not too happy 
with his law minister but is forced to 
tolerate him because of political ex¬ 
pediency. 

The hostility between Priyabrata and 
Jugal Patnaik dates back to 1987, when 
as collector of Balasore district, the 
bureaucrat had taken stern action 
against the minister's son for misusing 
the inspection bungalow at Bhadrak. An 
angry Jugal Kishore reported the matter 


to the chief minister and insisted on the 
transfer of Priyabrata. A wily J.B. Pat¬ 
naik did not ignore the minister’s re¬ 
quest but posted Priyabrata in Cuttack, 
the state’s largest district. 

What has further focused spotlight on 
Priyabrata’s film is the childish action on 
the part of the collector of Balasore. At 
the instance of Jugal Kishore, the collec¬ 
tor banned the screening of the film in all 
the theatre halls of the minister’s home 
district. 

There is yet another interesting twist 
to the present episode. The film has 
been released under the banner of 
Eastern Media Limited, a firm owned by 
the chief minister’s son-in-law. Many 
believe that the film had the blessings of 
J.B. Patnaik, who would be only too 
happy to see Jugal Kishore Patnaik 
humiliated and exposed in public. 
Sarada P. Nanda/Mubanaairar 
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Justice denied 




The Delhi police shields 
a man accused of torturing 
his wife 

Are senior officials of the 
Delhi police shielding a 
man who has been ac¬ 
cused of taking dowr>', 
torturing his wife, and 
refused anticipatory bail 
by the Delhi sessions 
court on the ground that a prima facie 
case has been established against him? 
There is no other way to explainwh>IVla' 
dan Mohan Gupta, the accused, has still 
not been arrested. According to his 
wife, Madhu, Gupta used to claim that 
he had high-level connections in the 
police and, it appears, they have stood 
him in good stead. 

Madhu comes ot a 
respectable family in 
Kohtak, Haryana, 
and has 1st class MA 
and B.Ed degrees. 

Her ordeal began fol¬ 
lowing her marriage 
in April 1986 with 
Madan Mohan Gup¬ 
ta. an MBA from the 
Indian Institute of 
Management, 

Ahmedabad. who 
was employed with 
NABAKD (National 
Bank for Agriculture 
and Rural Develop¬ 
ment), in Bombay. 

“1'he sad story of 
my life began on 6 
April 1986, the day of my engagement to 
Gupta,” Madhu told Sonday. “He de¬ 
manded a dowry of Rs 3 lakhs, but my 
parents were in a position to spend only 
Rs 2.5 lakhs." According to Madhu, her 
mother-in-law had argued that consider¬ 
ing her son had a degree from one of the 
best management schools in the country 
and was earing a handsome salary, he 
deserved a dowry of Rs 5 lakhs at least. 
The marriage was settled when Madhu’s 
parents agreed to pay another Rs Hakh, 
and, though they wanted to keep the 
money as a fixed deposit in a bank in 
Madhu’s name, her in-laws insisted that 
the amount be paid in cash. Consequent¬ 
ly, her parents paid up on 20 April, the 
day of the tika ceremony. I 

But Madhu's in-laws were far from I 


being happy, despite the fact that her 
parents had given her daughter 20 tolas 
of gold jewellery, costly clothes, a whole 
range of kitchenware and household 
articles over and above the dowry in 
cash. Recalling her initial days in her 
"new home’’, Madhu said her in-laws 
began tormenting her by making sarcas¬ 
tic remarks and saying that her parents 
got away cheaply when even the humb¬ 
lest m society were giving VCRs, air- 
conditioners and scooters these days. 

Madhu’s parents say that they tried to 
mollify her in-laws by offering them 
additional sums of money and a set of 
gold bangles when they visited them for 
the first time after Madhu’s marriage. 
This gesture quietened her in-laws for 
some time, but trouble started again at 
the time of Madhu’s brother’s wedding. 
Her in-laws would not let her travel to 
Delhi from Bombay, where she was 
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staying with her husband, until her 
parents also paid the to-and-fro air fare 
for four of her in-laws residing in 
Bombay. 

"I bore it all with patience, hoping that 
they would mend their ways, but things 
started getting worse. They started 
abusing me and assaulting me even 
though I was pregnant, ” Madhu remem¬ 
bered with disgust. But the worst was 
still to come. In January 1987, she gave 
birth to a female child, and that seemed 
to seal her fate. “Not only did they (her 
in-laws) treat the child as unwelcome, 
but said the girl meant a liability of Rs 10 
lakhs, which they wanted my parents to 
meet,” she said. 

When Madhu’s parents declined to 
comply with this demand, her in-laws 


turned her out of the house with her 
daughter, retaining every immovable 
property that she had brought at the 
time of her marriage, including her 
university degrees and certificates. 

Madhu’s parents contacted some of 
her husband’s relatives, requesting 
them to reason with him, but the efforts 
proved fruitless. Then, in sheer ex¬ 
asperation, Gaura Devi, Madhu’s 
mother, wrote to the Prime Minister, 
about her daughter’s plight. The letter 
was duly acknowledged by the Prime 
Minister’s office, but no more. 

Madhu was living with her parents for 
almost a year when her in-laws^eemed 
to undergo a change of heart. They got 
in touch with her parents and expressed 
their desire to take Madhu back. “It was 
too good to be true. We soon realised 
that they had a sinister plan in their 
mind,” said Gaura Devi. 

Once Madhu was back with her hus¬ 
band, Gupta found a despicable way of 
tormenting her. He started writing let¬ 
ters to her parents and brothers that 
were filled with un¬ 
printable muck. In 
one of the milder 
ones, Gupta sug¬ 
gested to Madhu’s 
father that he should 
take his wife and 
other female mem¬ 
bers of his family to 
G.B. Road (Delhi’s 
red light area) in 
order to earn an ex¬ 
tra bit. The sadistic 
part of this exercise 
was that Gupta 
would compel Madhu 
to read the letters he 
wrote. 

Matters came to a 
head when Madhu’s 
in-laws renewed 
their demand 
for more money even when the last rites 
of Madhu’s 23-year-old younger 
brother, who died suddenly in February 
this year, was being performed. Gupta 
created a scene by smashing window 
panes and breaking medicine bottles. 
Madhu’s parents finally decided that 
they had had enough and lodged an FIR 
with the police. 

Madhu’s elder brother met Vijay 
Karan, the commissioner of police, De¬ 
lhi, in March and he is said to have had 
taken a personal interest in getting the 
case registered. But, for some strange 
and inexplicable reason, Gupta has been 
allowed to go scot-%ee when, 
normally, those accused in dowry cases 
are arrested within 24 hours. 
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Balco 
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Balco’s mettle has been 
launched. Tested by 
stringent R&D, fired by 
seasoned expertise and 
propelled by steady will, 
Balco's aluminium has played 
a vital role in the triumph of 
“Agni". Agni is our national 
pride. Behind the launch is the 
success of indigenisation and 
self-reliance, so ardently 
pursued in India’s premier 
aluminium organisation. 


Nearly ^percent of aluminium used in “Agni” is from 
Balco where quality is ensured at every stage. 

A shot in the arm after its substantive 
contribution of the metal to “Prithvi” 
last year. Matchless and meticulous is the course of 
“Prithvi", “Agni" and undoubtedly of Balco. 

Yes, a lot more Is to be done 

But you can now be sure of Balco. 


Bharat Aluminium Company Umitsd 
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T oo hungry to diet? Too lazy to jog? 
No problem. As long as you are 
not too poor to pay the doctor’s 
fees, there is a quicker way. It’s called 
liposuction and is fast replacing the old 
fashioned nose job as the newest status 
symbol in the knifestyles of the rich and 
famous. “You have nothing to lose bqj 
your fat," jokes Dr Narendra Pandjja, 
the American trained plastic surgeon, 
who was the first in India to perform the 
operation. 

Even in the West, this is a relatively 
new method of fat removal. It originated 
in 1976 with Professor Illuz of France, 
but gained acceptance only in 1982, 
when 14 plastic surgeons of the Amer¬ 
ican Soctety of Plastic and Reconstruc¬ 
tive Surg(^ admitted in an official 
report d^!|^itjlauction was a satisfactory 

40 


method of removing localised fat de¬ 
posits. 

'The operation involves making a 
small, one cm cut in areas where the fat 
has to be removed, and then using rigid 
cannulas (hollow tubes) to break the fat, 
which is drawn out by suction pumps. 
Says Dr Pandya: “It requires a lot of 
force to break the fat and I have to rest 
after every ten minutes for at least five 
minutes, and for fifteen minutes after 
each operation. It is very exhausting.” 

But once the ffit is removed, it stays 
off. At least, in the region where the 
operation was performed. For along 
with the deposits of fat, the fat cells are 
removed from the body too. It is esti¬ 
mated that in a liposuction operation, 60 
per cent of the fat cells are sucked out 
and around 10 to 20 per cent of them are 


destroyed. Also, there is a fair amount 
of scarring in and around the operated 
area, and further accumulation of fat 
cannot take place. The operation takes 
about half an hour to two hours depend¬ 
ing on the amount of fat removed and the 
patient is discharged on either the same 
day, or if the operation is more compli¬ 
cated, after two days. Thereafter, the 
patient is required to wear a girdle for a 
minimum period of six weeks to get the 
desired contour in the operated area. 

W hile the efficacy of the method is 
not in doubt, o^se people cannot 
avail of it. Apparently, getting them into 
shape involves the suction of far too 
much fat and this can prove to be 
dangerous. Dr Pandya says: “We do not 
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A llpMuctlon oporatlon being performed: a 
quick way to becoming allm 

advise taking out more than three kgs of 
fat at one time. And if more than that is 
removed then we give blood transfusion 
during the operation. In all about 3,000 
CCS of fat' can be taken out and this 
includes the blood which comes with it.” 

Liposuction then, is for such people as 
want to remove tenacious deposits of 
fat, which refuse to go away despite 
exercising and rigorous dieting. And the 
method can be applied at the stomach, 
thighs, the folds above the waist, be¬ 
tween the hips and the thighs, knees and 
even at the chin. So for a price—which 
varies from Rs 4,000 to Rs 10,000 
depending on the kind of hospital you 
book yourself into—you can get yourself 


the kind of figure you’ve always dreamt 
about but never thought you would 
possess. 

Pandya dismisses afl suggestions that 
liposuction teads to cancer, and has 
other dangerous side effects. Opera¬ 
tions have been performed in America, 
he says, since the early Eighties, and 
there lave been no problems. And 
people seem to believe him, going by the 
ever-increasing number who are resort¬ 
ing to this fat removal technique. 

A ll the while, other cosmetic surgery 
continues alongside. Nose jobs are 
the commonest and Dr Pandya alone 
performs eight to ten such operations in 
a month. It is generally women between 
the ages of 18 to 25 who resort to such 
tinkering of facial structure, which may 
cost anything between Rs 3,000 to Rs 
10,000. Older people, between 40 and 50 
years generally, go in for face lifts, 
which consist basically of making an 
incision in the front of the ear, which 
extends around the ear lobe at the back, 
the skin, pulling it back and attaching it 
to the ear lobe, with the excess tissue 
being cut away. The same technique can 
be applied to get rid of ugly bags from 
under eyes. You can remove crows feet, 
frown lines, and double chins through 
cosmetic surgery and improve on Na¬ 
ture. Not unnaturally, it is women more 
than men who resort to such surgery. 

And the thing women wish to improve 
most are their bust measurements. 
Silicone implants are used to make 
breasts look bigger, and are available in 


twelve different sizes. Made from nom 
reactive silicon derivative (unlike the 
sibcon used in silicon chips), such 
implants are imported and normally cost 
$350. The total operation could cost 
Rs 15,000 and may well last for two and 
a half hours. 

Pandya, who is one of the two plastic 
surgeons in Asia who are members of 
the elite American Society For Aesthetic 
Plastic Surgery, says that it is difficult to 
gauge success in his profession. “It all 
depends on the expectation of the pa¬ 
tient and what plastic surgery can do. If 
there is a disparity between the two 
there will always be dissatisfaction and 
unhappiness. It is the duty of the 
surgeon, therefore, to make the person 
realistic in his expectation. Then there is 
very little room for unhappiness." 

But human vanity cannot be denied. 
And the patients keep lining up, snap¬ 
shots of favourite film stars in hand, 
asking to be transformed into femme 
fatales. And Narendra Pandya, like all 
plastic surgeons everywhere, tries to 
make their dreams come true. 
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ON THE LINE 


Face the 
facts _ 

report on Bofors 
being withheld? 

KULDIP NAYAR 


T he comptroller and auditor general of India 
(CAG), T. N. Chaturvedi, whose report on the 
Bofors gun deal has been withheld by the Rajiv 
Gandhi government from Parliament, is a 
disillusioned person. He signed the report on 15 
April and sent many copies, instead of the usual five, to the 
ministries of finance and defence, and one to the 
President. But the Lok Sabha, which was in session for 
tlu'ee weeks after this, was not presented with the report. 

Tabling reports of the auditor 
general before each House of Parlia¬ 
ment is a constitutional obligation 
(Article 151). He has to submit them 
to the President, who "shall cause 
them to be laid" before Parliament 
(or the Governor in matters relating 
to the states). 

This is to be done "within reason¬ 
able time", as is clear from the 
Constituent Assembly debate. Even 
where no time limit was indicated, 
said B. R. Ambedkar, the law minis¬ 
ter when the Constitution was 
framed, a report should be placed 
before Parliament "within reasonable 
time”. 

Chaturvedi will not discuss the 
contents of the report on the Bofors 
gun deal. But he makes no secret of 
the fact that everything included in the report, part by part 
and later the full report, was sent to the defence ministry, 
which authenticated the report. The questions asked and 
replies given are there. ITie observations of the ministry 
are also in the report. 

Then why is the government reluctant to place the 
report before Parliament? Chaturvedi says that he cannot 
speculate on the reasons for this because by doing so he 
would be traversing the delicate ground of politics. He 
wants the public to judge. "I have drawn eve^ bit of 
information from the files," says Chaturvedi, adding, "but 
the conclusions are mine.” 

"1 had no IB or CBl to assist me, no investigating 


agency, of course,” says Chaturvedi. Incidentally, the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee headed by B. Shankara- 
nand, which whitewashed the whole thing, had the support 
of the investigating and other agencies. 

THE CAG report, culling the material mostly from the 
defence ministry’s files, has built an effective case of 
misuse of funds and authority. Chaturvedi could not 
probably go to the logical end to put the blame where it 
belongs, but the report leaves no doubt about the 
kickbacks and goes behind the facade of foreign conq>anies 
which were used to hide the identities of the beneficiaries. 

I have no doubt that the report will one day constitute 
the basis for a commission to look into corruption by 
today’s rulers; Chaturvedi has done a great job in 
reconstructing the deal, step by step. « 

It is difficult to say when the government will table the 
report before Parliament—if at aU it does so—because the 
Rajiv Gandhi regime is hamstnmg by the effects it might 
have on its electoral prospects. There are reports that 
Chaturvedi may be pressed to revise his report or 
withhold certain portions of it, but he is not a person who 
would oblige the government. As far as he is concerned, 
he has submitted the report to the President and fulfilled 
his constitutional obligation; the rest is up to the 
government. 

The report on the Bofors gun scandal, Chaturvedi 
believes, has evoked attention because the government 
has withheld it. There have been earlier reports on other 
matters which have been critical of the government. 
Otherwise “no one cares for what is said in a report”, says 
Chaturvedi, who has been occupying the CAG post for five 
years now. He has given reports on various subjects like 
autonomous bodies, the desert development programme. 
National Cooperative Consumers’ Federation, state elec¬ 
tricity boards, and public sector en¬ 
terprises. But he finds "deliberate 
neglect” of the reports and “some 
sort of callousness” in acting on them 
on the part of those who run public 
affairs. 

Chaturvedi, now completing 35 
years in the IAS, does not want to 
say why things went wrong and from 
which period. But he sees a ^dual 
decline in the quality of .adm^stra- 
tion. And what has shock^ him most 
is that corruption, which has seeped 
into every facet of life, does not 
bother anyone; “it is open and every¬ 
one takes it in his or her stride.” 
THE BOFORS gun scandal is only 
(Hie symptom of a disease which is 
serious. But Chaturvedi does not 
want to make any comment, at least 
not until after retirement, which is due on 23 March next 
year. He is happy that the auditor general is not eligible to 
be appointed to any other office, un^r the central or state 
government, after retirement; 

Who is to blame—the system or the rulers? Chaturvedi 
does not enter into any discussion. But if demoaacy has to 
have any meaning, both institutions and conventions would 
have to be respeifted. How does one ensure that those 
who are supposed to run the institutions and follow the 
conventions—politicians and bureaucrats—do not distort 
them for thefr own ends? I did not dwell on these points 
with Chaturvedi, who wanted to c(mcentrate on procedu¬ 
ral matters. B 


The CAG report on 
Bofors has built an 
effective case of 
misuse of funds and 
authority. Chaturvedi 
probably could not go 
to the logical end to 
put the Marne where it 
belongs, but the 
report leaves no doubt 
about the kickbacks 
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THE LITERARY LIFE 



Inside every big-shot politician, there*s a small-time poet 
struggling to get out 


At this early hour in Pindi, birds haven’t 
called 

But the farewell tune is only a few 
moments away. 

There’s no one to see me now 
Those who have indicted me are asleep, 
Waiting for daybreak to rejoice at the 
morning news. 


A fl right. It’s not quite T.S. Oiot. 
But then, did Eliot have to run 
the commerce ministry, fight 
A.B.A. Ghani Khan Chowdhury and be 
humiliated by Jyoti Basu at every elec 
tion? Considering the pressures 
they work under, Indian 
politicians—such as Priya 
Ranjan Das Munshi who pen¬ 
ned the above lines—manage 
to chum out quite reasonable 
poetry. 

But why poetry? Nobody 
seems to know, even though 
one thing is clear: India has 
the largest number of poet- 
politicians in the world. 

These range from V.P. 

Singh, the Opposition’s 
Prime Minister-in-waiting, 
who never tires of suggest¬ 
ing that under that regal per¬ 
sonage, there lies the soul of 
a poet, to Subash Ghisinghi 
the firebrand Gorkha leader 
whose poetry is on a par 
with his politics. 'There’s Bhagwat Jha, 
the former chief minister of Bihar, who 
has added Azad, the pseudonym under 
which he writes his poetry, to his name. 
And there's even Vithalbhai Patel, a 
Madhya Pradesh politician whose cl^ 
to fame is that he wrote the lyrics to a hit 
song from Raj Kapoor’s Bobby (Jhoot 
bole, kauva k^te). 


Some of India’s poet-politicians have 
their prowess advertised. Since the time 
the Jan Sang^i/BJP launched Atal Behari 
Vajpayee as their national alternative, 
his close relationship with the Muse has 
been much promot^. The man himself 
is more modest; “I consider myself 
more a writer of prose than a poet" 
Others base their fame on their verse. 
Who would have heard of Balkavi Baira-' 
gi, an MP from Mandsaur, had he not 
taken on the role of official parliamentary 


Karan Singh: bwpbwl by acanto bMHity 



Biitwliypo«lry? 
NolKMiysfwiitfto 
kmnir wl^y but India 
haalliialai^aai 
mimbarof 
poaHiolltIclami 


poet? Mani Shankar Aiyar, the Prime 
Minister’s quip-a-minute aide, is known 
less as Rajiv’s PR (Panchayati Raj not 
public relations) man, and more as the 
Rod Mckuen of the PMO. And then 
there are the prolific versifiers such as 
Dr Karan Singh, India’s ambassador de¬ 
signate to the USA, who regard their 
poetry as proof of the fact that a lifetime 
of politicking hasn’t brutalised their souls 
completely. 

lever mind the hate-mongering that 
goes on in Indian politics; love is an 
abiding interest of our poet-politicians. 

It may be a poem 
i to a first girlfriend,or an ode 
?to the country, or an elegy 
on the death of a much- 
admired fellow statesnran, or 
even a sonnet on the beauty 
of Nature: it is love, of diffe¬ 
rent kinds and for varied 
things,that inspires this 
breed. 

With Atal Behari Va¬ 
jpayee, for instance, it is love 
for the motherland. The BJP 
leader, who "inherited the 
love and ability for poetry” 
from his frther (so much for 
criticism of dynastic politics), 
began writing around the 
time when the British were 
lording it over India. Deei^y 
upset at this gulami (slavery), Va¬ 
jpayee dashed off a spate of poems ask¬ 
ing the Brits to scoot, and hectoring his 
countrymen into assisting them on their 
way. Independence came finally; how far 
Atal Beh^’s poetic effort helped re¬ 
mains one of the ^eat unsolved myster¬ 
ies of Indian politics. 

Be that as it may, Vajpayee’s love for 










Bharatvarsha persists, and his poems 
continue to express anguish about its 
state <'f being. In recent times Punjab 
has comt in for special attention: 

Doodh me daraar pad ^aye! 

Khoon kyon safed ho gaya? 

Bbedh me abhedh kho gaya! 

Bant gaye shaheed, 

Geet kat gaye. 

Kaleje me katar gad gaye! 

D(H)dh me daraar pad gaye!! 

(The milk of human kindness has 
been destroyed. 

People have become cowards. 

Unity has become the first casualty 
Martyrs have been divided between 
communities 
•Songs lie unfinished, 

And a dagger has been embedded in 
one’s heart! 

It isn’t surprising that the former 
Yuvraj of Jammu and Kashmir was 
goaded into poetry by the love of 
Nature. Dr Karan Singh maintains that it 
is "the beauty of the natural environ¬ 
ment I am in that inspires me to write”. 
And not necessarily on scenic wonders, 
either. The former Union minister has 
written on as diverse subjects as the 
passing away of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru: 

Now you are gone to join the ranks of 
those 

whose names will live in every heart 
with joyous fragrance, like the 
budding rose 

that was of you so intimate a part 
And then there is meaningless juvenilia, 
presumably addressed to his beloved: 
Whatever else you do 
please don’t look at me 
tliat way, 

it’s really quite disastrous^ 

my heart turns soft, A " 

my stomach hard, 

my head around, > 

if only your eyelashes ( 

were shorter 

it wouldn’t be so bad, fdCt 

or your eyes dimmer r „ _ 

or my love weaker. 



(ClockwiM from abovo) Priya Ranjan Daa Munshi: 
obaesaion with death; A.B. Vajpayee: patriotic fervour; 


ManI Shankar Alyar: a poet In the PMO; Balkavl BalragI: 


‘automatic’ writing 



au'-conditioning”, while he had 
to hide from them “the shameful truth of 


school uniforms worn even in the holi 


days , and the “ultimate humiliation of 


journeys undertaken in second-class 


compartments’ 


So, Mani plotted revolution, swore 


by Marx (“no, never by God”) and then 
found himself in the Man Foreign Ser 
vice, where he lived out the ultimate 
bourgeois dream of a palatial house, an 
air-conditioned car and a bevy of proper¬ 


M ani Shankar Aiyar’s 
best poetry (“not that 
there’s much of it”) was 
brought on by the mid-life 
crisis. Aiyar, who wryly con¬ 
fesses to having been the 
“poorest boy in the richest 
school (Doon) in the coun¬ 
try”, went through early life 
fuming inwardly at the injus¬ 
tice of it all. niat his friends’ 
mothers “went to dubs in 
ebauhfeur-driven cars” and 
that fathers had “snif- 
fteafgll^ught on by the 


said You have a lovely 

face* 

I said *It only shares your grace* 

She said Your eyes are dark and deep* 
I said Your images they keep* 

She said Your gaze is full of bliss* 

I said *The rapture of your kiss* 

She said Your arms are bands of 
steel* 

I said Your silhouette they feel* 

She said Y^hy do you love me so* 

I said *That I mil never know*. 

— ^FrOM TiTE-A-TiTE BY KaRAN SlNGH 


ly subservient servants fussing around 
him. Until one day he began to reflect on 
what he had become. Kesulttpoetry. 

I have become that 
Which 1 greatly envied... 

Well, I have grown now. 

Into an ample middle age. 

My pot-belly is transported 
By a liveried attendant 
to a cunningly designed chair... 

But I comfort myself. 

I can always 

_ Turn my back on it. 

And none can then say 
“Sour grapes!" 

Then there is the prophet 
of automatic writing; Balkavi 
Bairagi, who procIMs loud 
and clear that he doesn’t 
write poetry; it writes itself. 
And if there is any conscious 
thought involved ^en the re¬ 
sult, whatever else it may 
, be, is not poetry. So Bairagi 
ep' 

effortlessly knocks off 
poems; on the patriotic Indi¬ 
an soldier, on the beauty of 
the Malwa landscape, on the 
vdue of optimism in life, on 
the state of the country — 
there really is no denying 
his versatility. 

Lesser mortals may send 
out custom-made greeting 
cards on the New Year and 
Diwali. NSt Bairagi. He 
sends good wishes in verse: 
Ho sake to de badhaye 
jyoti ke aadarsh ko 
.J Subhtamamye dejeyega 
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deep ke sangharsh ko 
(If possible, congratulate the 
principle of light 

give good wishes to the struggle of 
the lamp.) 

Death seems to be the primary ob. es- 
sion of Priya Ranjan Das Munshi (maybe 
that explains why much of his politics 
appears to be inspired by some kind of 
death wish). Not only does the com¬ 
merce minister write about it at the drop 
of the proverbial hat, he pens elegies on 

the demise of fellow _ 

politicians too. Perhaps the 
most famous of these efforts 
is the poem on the execution 
of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, which ^ 
Das Munshi had couriered to 
the Pakistani Prime Minister 
Benazir Bhutto, tlirough the , 

kind offices of Union minister w 

K. Natwar Singh at the re- 
cent SAARC meet in Islama- Ifl i 
bad. Wrote Das Munshi: Qfn 

Eto phanshir mancha not. q. 

A Pakistaner nutan jeevan ^ ^ 

garar jeevanbedi. pVA 

Nutan kore sabpj nishaner Tht 

deshe Ramzaner chand 
dekharaage 

Aamader shabar brata l08i 

paJan hobe. 

These are not the 

gallows... TfU 

But the foundation stone ydl 

for a new Pakistan. Pi 

Before sighting the 

Ramzan moon, we will ^ 

take our vows in the 

country of the green flag. - 



This death obsession places Das Mun¬ 
shi in the unlikely company of Atal Be- 
hari Vajpayee. But the latter’s preoc¬ 
cupation with it is far more understand¬ 
able. The BJP leader has not been en¬ 
joying good health of late, and, m fact, 
underwent a major operation in America 
some time back. It was in the States that 
Vajpayee wrote: 

Maut se than gaye! 

Joonjbne ka mera koi irada na tha. 
Mod par melenge iska vada na tha; 




Jrnmmrn very thing seems lost. 

We have lost sight of the present 
In our preoccupation with the future 
and the past. 

Standing on guard has served no 
purpose 

The jug of nectar has run out anyway 
This preoccupation with profit and 
loss 

has made a business out of life 
Those who are willing to be sold are 
valued. 

—From/rb VAN Beet Chaia by Atal Behari 
Vajpayee 


Raasta rok kar veh khade ho gaye, 

You lage zindagi me badi go gaye; 

(I am battling with death! 

Though I had no intentions of 
struggling 

There was no promise that we would 
meet at the comer 
She stood there barring my way 
Seeming bigger than life itself.) 

T o begin at the beginning: how did 
these politicians become poets? 
While some like Vajpayee inherited the 
talent, Bairagi was, apparently, a poetic 
prodigy from early childhood (hence the 
nameBalkavi: child poet). With Dr Karan 
Singh It came with the general facility for 
language, and Priya Ranjan, well, it 
would be matter for wonder if someone 
educated in the environs of College 
Street in Calcutta didn't try his hand at 
poetry. 

But perhaps the most interesting 
story about the making of a poet is 
related by Mam Shankar Aiyar. It hap¬ 
pened like this. Aiyar was at Cambridge 
and had made a new acquisition: of that 
rare species (at least for a young Indian 
boy educated in Doon) called a girlfriend. I 
Pygmalion and My Fair Lady had done 
their work, and Mam was all set to play 
God: improve the young woman’s mind 
and make her fit for his superior love. 
Only the lady had other ideas and re¬ 
fused to be Doolittled. Much to our desi 
Higgins’ exasperation: 

But you were you 
And 1 a god, 

Creating you with words, 

_ And when they failed, 

with kisses 
To no avail. 

And then there is the fact 
of pain. Atal Behari’s best 
poetry came at a time when 
he was battling for life in an 
American hospital, and 
Aiyar’s poem on the death of 
his brother (who committed 
^ suicide) was a way of getting 

over the tragedy: 

But I have known fear 
In the sudden 
apprehension of mortality 
Fear in deliberated death: 
the irreversible decision 
Of the irrevocable 
moment 

An eternity of exile in a 
moment of escape. 

P olitics and poetry don’t 
always mix. Ask Priya 
Ranjan Das Munshi. The 
Congressman has often got 
on the wrong side of the par- 
_ ty because of his poeticising. 
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A ROLL-CALL OF POET-POLITICIANS 



Karan Singh 

• Quality is a little 
dubious (“The pain 
knifing through one like 
the A-bomb through 
Hiroshima.” Ouch!), 
but the new 
ambassador to 
Washington means 
well. He even published 
a book of English poems 
in 1962. 


AtaiBahari 

Vajpayee 

• He began writing 
poetry m early 
childiiKxxl, only to give 
it up for a career in 
journalism. These days, 
he contents himself 
writing a poem on every 
birthday, all of which 
reflect the transience of 
life. 




Mani Shankar 
Aiyar 

• His poetry skills 
have won mention in 
the English press (well. 
Private Eye at any rate) 
and, despite his Doon 
School back^ound, 
many deal with women. 
Rajiv is said to like his 
joint secretary's 
limericks. 


Priya Ranjan Das 
Munahi 

• His style, alas, owes 
more to Pritish Nandy 
than Rabindranath 
Tagore, but the 
din^utive Bengali 
politician dashes oB 
verses whenever he is 
moved. A pom on 
Bhutto’s hanging won 
praise fi'om ^nazir. 




BalkavIBalragi ^ 

• 'The Lok Sabha MP 
fi’om Mandsaur is 
known more for his 
witty (and poetic) 
repartee in the House 
than for any political 
skill. But you can’t fauK 
him on his prolificity: h( 
has published no l^s 
than 23 books of 
poems. 


Take the time he wrote an 
elegy on Promode Dasgupta, the chair¬ 
man of the Left Front committee and a 
prominent Bengali Marxist. The poem 
was recited by Das Munshi in meetings 
held to condole Dasgupta’s death, with 
much appreciative praise of the com¬ 
munist leader’s love and concern for the 
poor and his work towards improving 
their lot. The Congress was not 
amused. 

Priya Ranjan also chooses to play 
down the poetry he wrote during the 
Emergency. It’s difficult though; for 
some of the poems (around six or seven) 
were published. Das Munshi explains: "I 
wrote that because I felt that way. 1 
don’t believe in feeling one way and 
writing (in) another. Political alignments 
don’t matter when I write poetry. ” 

The Emergency provoked the crea¬ 
tion of another poet: Atal Behari Va¬ 
jpayee. After a long lay-off (“Politics 
doesn’t allow enough time for poetry”) 
the BJP leader was visited by the Muse 
again, this time in jail. The poemswere 
compiled into a book a year after the 
Emergency ended. 

Balkavi Bairagi, though, maintains; 
“Politics only excites, provokes. It 
doesn’t inspire.” Nevertheless, Bairagi, 
the career politician, seems to be man¬ 
aging fine, with numerous books of poet¬ 
ry to his credit. 

It is Mani Shanluir Ajyar, however, 




Hrls are so lucky 
They seem to know from birth 
Tis all the same. 


Perhaps they learn it 
from their mothers. 

Who keep it hidden, from their brothers. 


But for us, 

We sons of fathers*fathers 

The anguish starts until photographs 

Smudged, cached betweenihopages , 

Ofthe school atlas 

And passed in furtive wonder ‘ 

From lap to lap. 

DraunngsetcM on batiiroom walls 
And sniggers that catch an aclw. 

■--Fkom 












THE LITERARY LIFE 



igwatJlwAzad 

(e may be better 
ivn as the man who 
’t last long as the 
f minister oi Bihar 
who fathered 
(eter Kirti Azad, 
Bhagwatjba takes 
oetry seriously 
igh to add the non 
/ume Azad to his 
e. 


S 



Jayaprakinh 

Narayan 

• The leader of the 
Total Revolution 
movement, which led 
Indira Gandhi to declare 
a state of Emergency, 
his political fervour 
found expression in 
poetry too. He died a 
disillusioned man 
though. 


V.P. Singh 

• Ask the Raja of 
Manda what he reaHy 
eiqoys and he’ll tell you 
that it is not politics but 
poe^. While the 
quality of his output is a 
subje^ of some 
controversy, V.P. 

Sinc^ actively seeks out 
the company of poets in 
his native UP. 




Subash GMsingh 

• After proving a 
non-success in the 
army, the GNLF leader 
decided to try his hand 
at poetry. And his 
facility for verse came 
in quite useful during 
the campaign for the 
creation of a separate 
state with Ghisingh 
quoting his poems. 


Amttabh 

Bachchan 

• His father is one 
India’s greatest living 
Hindi poets 
{Madhushab has Just 
reappeared in a Penguin 
translation), but the 
lanky superstar is 
clearty not in that class. 
However, he writes his 
own stuff. 
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~omrade Ho said, "You have to fight. ” 

So we were ready in towns and villages with the 
sound of the siren. 

The eyes of the fed Amerkan genereds were 
burning 

eoal-hUjLdcorflarninginreoenge... 

We replied unth our hands on the barrel. 

Comrade Ho said, ^You*veMt to die.^ 

So everyone from old lady iHang to young 
Shanidhin 

WaiUdinthefronUine, 
inpad^^jkldkt rnarsh^ld^ 
moJterndy rooms. '■ 

StedlikUyi like Udeves, tearing Hut daidc night to 

f ieees . ^ • 

'hose soldiers thi^ their 

—(kmuax HoT^DABADanVmS KamanOasMunsui 
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who has put his talents to best use at the 
PMO. The princip^ speech-writer of the 
Prime Minister, Aiyar now expends his 
considerable poetic gift in translating 
works of prominent Indian writers for 
Rajiv’s public speeches. So, when Gan¬ 
dhi takes off for Tamil Nadu. Aiyar scur¬ 
ries for the nearest book of Subrama- 
niam Bharati’s poems, transliterates 
them with what he calls “a great deal of 
poetic licence”, and incorporates the 
stuff into Rajiv’s speeches. And then, 
while P. Chidambaram belts out the au¬ 
thentic Tamil stuff in his Harvard- 
returned voice, Gandhi makes do with 
Mani’s version, delivered in his best 
'“Hume dekhna hai" style. If it’s Pakis¬ 
tan, it must be Iqbal. And in the Mauri¬ 
tius. it’s back to dependable Bharati — 
this time his poem on indentured 
sugar plantation labour. 

And so they write on. Vajpayee pens a 
poem on his pet dog Bubblee, who got 
lost one Diwali; Balkavi Bairagi talks 
about the change of seasons, drawing 
(occasionally far-fetched) parallels with 
life itself. Mani Shankar ^yar brushes 
up his Urdu to have a bash at translating 
yet another Pakistani poet; Priya Ranjan 
Das Munshi takes a line or two from 
Tagore and dashes off a versified com¬ 
mentary. And, Dr Karan Sing^i is, in all 
probability, re-reading Ezra Pound for 
inspiration, this very minute. 

Smim Gotwami/Mow OsM 
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LITERATURE 


A novel success 

Gita Mehta makes it big in the Western literary circuit 


T he way Gita Mehta tells it, it all 
began at a cocktail party in New 
York. A stranger came up, grab¬ 
bed her by the arm and said to those 
gathered around: “Here’s the girl who 
can tell you what karma is all about." 
"Well, karma isn't what it is cracked up 
to be," was her laconic reply. The 
stranger turned out to be the chairman 
of Bantam Books and he went on to 
invite her to write one on it. She did and 
it took her all of three weeks. 

Karma Cola: Marketing The Mystic 
East—a series of wicked and funny 
essays on the fallabilities of gurus, 
godmen, hippies and conmen—was a 
runaway success. Mehta's send up 
earned her the reputation of a writer 
with an earthy, irreverent, idiosyncratic 
style; the title ‘scourge of the dharma 
bums’ and a place in the Western literary 
circuit. The book sold a quarter of a 
million copies, came 
very easily off the 
typewriter and even 
"made her laugh a lot" 
while she worked on 
it. 

That was ten years 
ago. Her next book— 
the novel Raj—look 
eight years of hard 
work. If it took this 
long, it was because 
Mehta set about writ¬ 
ing another send up on 
the lines of Karma 
Cola. "1 had intended 
to write a satirical 
work, about the extra¬ 
vagant lifestyles of the maharajas, their 
Rolls Royces and their fantastic funer¬ 
als.” But as she began working, she 
decided to do something more serious. 
And this meant years of researching 
India’s colonial history, the lives of 
maharajas and the National Movement. 

For a first work of fiction, Ra>—which 
was published earlier this year—has 
been a heady success. It was placed on 
the bestseller list of the Chicago Tri¬ 
bune. has been hailed by novelist Mario 
Puzo and feminist Germaine Greer and 
received a good review in the presti¬ 
gious New York Review of Books. In 
Britain—where Mehta spends a few 
months every year—the book was 
hailed as an important work of historical 
fiction. "I thought they (the publishers) 
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would be scared by the awful lot of 
history in it," she says. 

They weren’t. Johnathan Cape, her 
English publisher, managed to sell the 
translation rights of the novel to many 
European publishers. It is known in 
France as La Maharani and in Germany 
as Die Maharani, where it stayed about 
five months on the bestseller list. 

Mehta’s "awful lot of history" stretch¬ 
es from the period between Queen 
Victoria’s diamond jubilee and the deci¬ 
sion to abolish the privy purses. The 
novel addresses the reader through the 
thoughts and life of a Rajput princess 
called jaya. 'The princess of Balmer, Jaya,' 
is married to the Prince of Sirpur, in 
Tripura. This takes her away from the 
sweltering heat of the Rajasthan desert 
to the fertile land of the Brahmaputra. 
Jaya, who has lived a sheltered life, is 
trained to become savvy and wester¬ 
nised so that she can 
be more attractive to 
her husband. 

When her husband 
meets with an untime¬ 
ly death, she becomes 
the ruler of Sirpur and 
at the end of the book, 
contests as an Inde¬ 
pendent candidate 
from there. The vola¬ 
tile years of Indian 
nationalism and the 
struggle for freedom 
are related in a mat¬ 
ter-of-fact manner— 
without sympathy for 
either the nationalists 

or the English. 

R esearching the book wasn’t easy. 

Mehta s{^nt a lot of time meeting 
royalty, listening to their reminiscences 
and taking copious notes. It also meant 
many hours in the well-stocked archives 
of the India Office and the libraries in 
London, and watching old film footage of 
Queen Victoria’s diamond jubilee and the 
Dandi march. She met the Rajmata of 
Jaipur who allowed her to examine her 
grandfather’s diaries and the Rajmata of 
Tehri Garwhal, who, like her heroine 
Jaya, had first thrown o8 her veil when 
she filed her papers for an election. 

Raj literature usually takes sides. But 
Mehta’s Raj makes no case for the 
Indian royalty, the British or the 
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nationalists (who are sometimes por¬ 
trayed as upper class men who learnt 
their politics at the Inner Temple— 
products of an alien culture). On the face 
of it, this may appear as an apolitical 
attitude, but it stems from Mehta’s own 
perceptions of how India’s tolonial his¬ 
tory has been written. She believes that 
while the British historians were full of 
prejudice, nationalist history has either 
been uncritical or lapsed into sen¬ 
timentality. Says the author: "By doing 
so, they have left out the ambiguities of 
the situation and the ambivalent atti¬ 
tudes that existed then.” 

Yet, Raj is a typical Raj novel in one 
important respect. There are descrip¬ 
tions of the courts of princes, the 
goings-on inside their harems and exotic 
rituals. Says critic Jonathan Raban of her 
style, “She can bring a scene alive with 
just a few strokes and a dab of colour.” 





The metaphor from paintii^ is perhaps 
appropriate, for the descriptions in the 
fja; have a strong visual appeal. Replies 
Mehta, "I have always been accused of 
writing pictorially. I think there is a new 
snobbism which goes: if it is not 
difficult, it is not good. I think the work 
of a writer is to do all the hard work and 
pass this on to the reader.” 

A political or not, Mehta has a very 
definite political pedigree. Her 
father is the Janata Dal's Biju Fatnaik, 







Ral, La Uaharanlani Ola 
Maharanl: runaway success; 
(below) Gita Mehta: penning 
bestsailers 






her grandfather campaigned against the 
caste system and sati, an uncle was shot 
dead in the Chittagong armouiy raid and 
another was sent by the British to the 
Cellular Jail in the Andamans when he 
was only 14. 

Mehta, of course, grew up in a diffe¬ 
rent political atmosphere. At 46, she is a 
midnight’s child, a member of India’s 
first post-colonial generation. She stu¬ 
died at various convents before graduat¬ 
ing from Bombay University. From 
there she went to Cambridge, where 
she did a second degree in English 
literature (“the easiest thing to study”) 
fit Girton. 

It was at Cambridge that she met the 
man who would become her husband— 
Sonny Meh^ now president of Knopf, 
the prestigious New York publishing 
house. Among her good friends in the 
university were writer Clive James and 
Germaine Greer, who described Mehta 
as “one of the most (indeed the only) 
fascinating women in Cambridge.” 

Mehta returned to teach at Bombay 
University but, bored by academics, 
returned to London and Sonny. She 
studied filmmaking and went on to make 
documentaries for BBC and ITV. Even¬ 
tually, she became a war correspondent 
for NBC in the US, where she was part 
of a team that won an Emmy award for 
its work on Bangladesh. Now she di¬ 
vides her time between New York. 
London and India. Her 22-year-old son, 
Aditya, studies in Britain at Edinburgh 
University. 

With Raj, Mehta has arrived, it was 
not easy. Apart from the time spent on 
research, writing fiction, she says, 
doesn’t come easily to her. "It is diffi¬ 
cult. When you’re writing non-fictioa 
there's a point below which you cannot 
fall, since the facts give you a safety 
net,” she says. Nevertheless, the trick 
in fiction writing, Mehta says, is to “get 
the reader to suspend disbelief’. Mehta, 
despite the extravagant descriptions of 
life in royal India, seems to have done 
just that. 

Shral m il BaatilLoodon 





___elections_ 

When video 
spells votes 

Politicians discover the power of closed-circuit TV 


D evi Lai tried it first, and 
emerged a winner. Rajjv 
Gandhi tried to emulate the 
feat, and came a croj^r. 
The fleet of sleek \^eo- 
raths, fitted with giant 100-inch screens, 
which followed tte Jat supremo firom 
viBage to village during the 1987 poll 
campaim in Haryana, informed, en¬ 
chanted and enthniUed The masses. Hun¬ 
dreds gathered around the vans, not 
only to see the ‘star’, but also ^em- 
selves. It was a novelty and the amazing 
sweep for the Haryana Sangharsh Samiti 
led the organisers of these video mdas 
to proclaim that it was the hi-tech 
campaign that had brought about the 
miracle. Came the Tamil Nadu elections, 
and Rajiv’s campaign managers tried to 
package "Rajiv anna” the same way, but 
the video magic simply did not woiic and 
the DMK swept the polls. 

But the idea has caught oa Video is 
becoming an integral part of political 
communication in India today. And ’me- 
too’ video films are the rage of the day. 

In Gorakhpur, the infamous Virendta 
Pratap Shahi is seriously toying with the 
idea of making video cassettes of a 
debut-making film, KarishmaKismatKa, 
in case the ^ is not released commer¬ 
cially before the elections. In the film, 
Shahi, whose name still strikes terror in 
the hearts of the people and which is a 
permanent fixture in police files, plays 
the "good guy”. He is a zamindar, but 
not the archetypal oppressor. Shahi 
plays Robin Hood, helping the poor 
and taking on the rich and powerful. A 
role tailormade to suit the political mes¬ 
sage he chooses to convey, courtesy a 
producer friend. Video cassettes of the 
film will be shown throughout his consti¬ 
tuency on poll eve, the MLA confided. 

Dr J.K. Jain, the man who persuaded 
Devi Lai to use his ‘video-raths’ for his 
campaign in 1987, asserts that the 
hi-t^ strate^ gives a poll 

caniii ijj Mp iit "extra winning edge". In 
his Wheels office in Delhi, 

a t^ir of enthusiastic men and 
women, wbo were busy dobg medical 


video films earlier, currently ’package' 
political leaders, parties and even g^- 
men. To what extent the selling of Devi 
Lai through the use of traditional folk 
motifs, songs, dances, colour and 
spectacle on giant video screens contri¬ 
buted to poll victory is a matter of 
debate, but Jain’s vklra magic has found 
more and more customers. Dr Jain 
asserts that the video-raths helped out- 
gun Doordarshan propaganda and 
reached remote comers in Haryana 
which are not accessed by television. 

During the Chhaprauli elections in 
Uttar Pradesh, Ajit Singh's campaign 
was extensively video-fifai^d. In a prom¬ 
otional clip of Jain Studios, entitled 
“Making of a chief minister”, sequences 
from Singh’s campaign are incorporated 
to show how the heir of the Charan 
Singh legacy was ’packaged’. 

The camera zooms on to a smiling, 
kurfa-clad Ajit Singh as voices in the 
background chant “tdsanonke neta Ajit 
Singh, patthanne phul khilaenge..." 
There are shots of large crowds 
gathered to hear the “leader” on whose 
slK>ulders the mantle of Charan Singh 
had f^n, and then there is the victory 
march, and more footage of a smiling Ajit 
Singh. 'The commentator in the back- 
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Where Doordarshan 
does not reach, Dr 
J.K. Iain’s video-raths 
do. More and more 
poiiticians are using 
film dips of 
themselves to woo 
the electorate in 
remote rural areas 



ground goes on to tell prospective 
buyers, "Political use of video is being 
actively considered by NTR and other 
Opposition leaders.” 

The promotional film has several clips 
of Rajiv Gandhi’s Tamil Nadu cam¬ 
paign—25 video taths fanned out in the 
state with each rath having more than 
ten shows during the poll. The Prime 
Minister, who had personally cam¬ 
paigned, is packaged as "Rajiv anna”, 
the loving big brother. Archival clips of 
the Mahatma with Nehru, Nehru with 
Mrs Gandhi, and then the emotional 
climax—a sad, forlorn Rajiv watching 
the last remains of his mother’s body 
going up in smoke—are juxtaposed with 
the Prime Minister waving out to a 
cheering crowd. Shots of electronic 
posters, psychedelic symbolism are 
woven in with traditional motifs like a 
young girl performing Bharat Natyam 
against the backdrop of a giant cutout of 
the Prime Minister. But though the 
kaleidoscopic brilliance of the latest 
video technology failed to do the trick for 
^iv. Dr Jain’s boys vehemently assert 
that the hi-tech media strategy resulted 
in a larger number of votes for the 
Congress party compared to previous 
years. The promotional film has local 
Congress leaders commenting before 
the camera that their “only regret is that 
the video raths were de(doyed for seven 
days" and the “video is better than 
public meetings". The Congress in- ,! 
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powerful print media, having missed out 
on the rally proper, was shown the 
entire film, as a way of displaying the 
politician’s popularity. 

The Bharatiya Janata Party and the 
Rashtriyaswayam Sevak Sangh (RSS) 
are the latest entrants to the video 
games. The Jain studios are currently 
putting together sequences from various 
rallies held at Raipur and Bilaspur and 
addressed by BJP heavyweights like 
Alai Behari Vajpayee, Rajmata Sdndia 
and L.K. Advani. The BJP rally at 




creased its tally of votes by 

four per cent over the last 

elections, so the media m 

strategy was right, is the 

implicit message. The de- 

feat at the hustings, V| 

according to the commen- ^ 

tators, was because the -X 

Congress decided to go it | 

alone, and the hi-tech pub- 

licity campaign was used at 

the last moment. 

T hough Devi Lai 

pioneered the systematic use of 
video in a poll campaign in the country, 
he apparently finds the current craze 
among politicians of all hues to have their 
rallies video-filmed extremely amusing. 
Sanjit Singh, the recently recruited dap¬ 
per press secretary to the Haryana CM, 
recounts how the Jat supremo regales 
his band of admirers with his favourite 
saying, “Whatever I do, others love to 
copy.” Devi Lai, in a grand stroke, 
waived loans for farmers in his«|||^. 
Others are trying to follow suif^^ 
same applies for the political itie‘ bf 
video. Saqjit Singh smugly observes, 
"The Congress we hear, is going to use 
videos on a large scale in the coming 
elections. They need to. Rajiv Gandhi is 
a man with no mass contact, and there¬ 
fore the massive dependence on the 
idiot box or the video. Our leader, Devi 
Lai, is a man of the masses, people see 
him regularly, his rallies are a dialogue 
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D«vl Lai's hi-tach 
poll campaign of 
1987 (above) which 
swept him to power 
was the brainchild 
of Dr J.K. Jain (left) 


between him and the people, so there is 
really no need for video for image- 
building” Why then are his rallies video- 
filmed? Singh says that it is done more 
as a “reference". Another close Devi Lai 
aide asserts that it is the local Janata Dal 
units who get in touch with a video 
cameraman whenever the "leader” 
(Devi Lai) is addressing a rally. 'Fhe 
video cassettes are subsequently used 
as “fillers”, to keep a restless audience 
in check, when lesser beings are speak¬ 
ing. People flock around video screens, 
not only to see the political stars, but 
also themselves, and that is a major 
reason for the medium's crowd-pulling 
capacity. 

Of late politicians have found uses for 
video, other than directly appealing to 
the voters. A senior Janata Dal leader 
videotaped a public rally in Uttar 
Pradesh that ‘starred’ him. Delhi’s 


Raipur in the Chattisgarh region was 
packaged in a sequence which had the 
speeches of the party’s national leaders 
and colourful dances by adivasis of the 
;irea. A song "Har haath ko denge 
kani/har khetko denge paani” plays in 
the background as the party’s orange 
and green flags flutter on screen and the 
camera zooms on to the lotus —the BJP 
symbol Shots of the Bofors gun, of 
newspaper cuttings on Aijun Singh's 
resignation following the Churhat lottery 
scandal are interpolated to drive home 
the party’s message about its rival j 
Congress(l). Jain’s cameramen have also 
video-record^ the celebrations of Dr 
Hedgewar’s centenary for the RSS. 

The video, like any visual medium, 
can be a double-edged sword for the 
politician as well. Just as photographs 
with criminals re^iarly embarrass politi¬ 
cians, so can a video tape. Perhaps, not 
many of the politicians who attended 
high-flying godman Chandra Swami's 
birthday party—among them Subrama- 
niam Swamy, H.D. Deve Gowda, 
Bhairon Singh Sekhawat and Ashwini 
Kumar—are likely to be happy to know 
that their praise of the Swami has been 
inunortalised on the videotape. 
PatnMdia ChattwjMf N«ir DeUd 
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“A Compaiy that seete 

must be rea(k to 


file comfort of success 
take the heat” 






What ttie core sector is all about. 
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On the track 

India Today’s video magazine makes for compelling viewing 



I ndian journalists have two great 
advantages over their Western coun¬ 
terparts. Both relate to Doordar- 
shan. First of all, we don’t have the 
problem of trying to remain topical and 
newsy. A Western reader knows much 
of the news before he opens his paper: 
he saw it all on I'V last night. An Indian 
reader on the other hand gets virtually 
no real news from Doordarshan (One 
instance: the network confirmed Indira 
Gandhi’s death after the evening papers 
were already out with the story.) 

Our second advantage relates to cre¬ 
dibility: we can make whatever judge¬ 
ments we like about individuals without 
fear of contradiction. An American jour¬ 
nalist cannot get away with portraying 
Dan Quayle as an intellectual giant: TV 
will show up the man for the dimwit he 
is. But in India, we can describe V. P. 
Singh as a determined macho figure, 
secure in the knowledge that the major¬ 
ity of our readers will never see the man 
up close. 

It is this second advantage that News- 
track. India Today's video magazine 
threatens to undennine. It is less than a 
year old and already it has shown up 
Kaipnath Kai as one of the great jokers 
of our time, V. P. Singh as an effete, 
posturing ninny, Rahul Bajaj as a loud 
dumdum, Bhagwat Jha Azad as a tyran¬ 
nical buffoon, and R. K. Hegde as a 
rather slow braggart. On the other hand, 
some of the print media’s hate figures 
have scored. Menaka Gandhi comes 
across as a bright, charming person with 
well-thought out views, and K. K. 
Tewari seems the soul of reason. 

Newstrack has been through many 
changes in content and orientation since 
it first appeared. I'he April and May 
editions suggest that the changes have 
paid off. Gone is the rubbish content 
(one edition even featured the trailor of a 
Hollywood film called Moon Over Para- 
dor for no good reason) and the tenden¬ 
cy to be twee (the interview with 
Mickey Mouse, surely the low point of 
the India Today group’s 14 years, gave a 
whole new meaning to the phrase 'Mick¬ 
ey Mouse’ television): in its place is a 
hard-edged news-sense. 

Some of the serious reports News- 
track has carri^ over the last two 
months have been excellent. Shekhar 
Gupta made sense of the complex 
Afghan jggfajiin (though was it ready 


necessary to have the anchor solemnly 
intone: "It goes without saying that they 
risked their lives to file this report. ’’?). 
And the Bodoland issue, unfairly ignored 


iethmatani ^wuU 
give TV a miss unless 
Dr LK. Main is 
personally writing the 
script And so should 
Arun Nehru, who Is 
shown up by the 
camera as a 
frightened whale, Its 
belly having 
nervenisly 


by the national media, was the subject of 
a perceptive and well-handled segment. 

Even some of the soft stories have 
improved. An interview with Zubin 
Mehta could have been the occasion for 
the kind of gush-gush blather that mar¬ 
red an earlier segment on Mira Nair, • 
but the questions this time were hard¬ 
hitting and well researched. And though 
Manoj Raghuvanshi missed the pc^t 
about Haji Mastaan (he is no longer a 
smugger; there’s much more money in 
real estate), the sequence was well put 
together and the old crook oozed charm 
into the camera. To Raghuvanshi’s cre¬ 
dit, he also took care to ensure in his 
summing-up that Nf^staan was not 
{^amorised. 

Newstrack’s real strength still lies in 
its straight interviews, in showing politi¬ 
cians as they really are. Under some , 
hostile questioning, Ram Jethmalani con- 





cedes that his Bharat l(fukti Morcha’s 
claim that the Sikhs were promised a 
state before Independence is false (but 
“truth must collide with error”, he 
explains enigmatically) and accepts that 
the kind of state his Morcha wants is 
“not a feasible proposition”. He is shown 
up as having been economical with the 


attadcs on Rajiv never come off and he is 
lucky that the questioning is so friendly. 
For instance, when he says he opposes 
all vendettas, nobody asks how he then 
explains his persecution of R. K. Dha- 
wan. The best part of the segment is 
when the interviewer earnestly asks: 
“Don’t you feel like going up to Rajiv, 



truth in his questions to Rajiv and 
cheerfully concedes that he gets clients, 
whom he knows to be guilty, off the 
hook (though he adds "I get no joy from 
it”--poor tortured soul!). There is some 
unintentional humour in Jethmalani’s 
statements: he attacks Rajiv for calling 
him a dog and then says, about the 
charge that he is a Khalistani, that the 
Congress(I) wants to "give a dog a bad 
name”. But, this appearance, coupled 
with his memorable fumble on Vinod 
Dua’s Bofors show, suggests that Jeth- 
malani should give TV a miss unless Dr 
J. K. Jain is personally writing the script. 

Another person who should run a 
million miles from a TV crew is Anin 
Nehru. The press calls him a canny bully 
but the camera captures a frightened 
whale, its belly heaving nervously. 
Nehru’s uneasiness is such that his | 


Some of the print 
medians hate figures 
have scored. Menaka 
Gandhi comes across 
as a bright, charming 
person with 
weii-thought-^ut 
views, and K.K. 
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shaking him and saying Tm ypuci 
brother?” It is clear that such a 
and Boon view of politics has never?) 
occurred to fatty, and he looks incredu-, j 
lous before conceding insincerely tlrat he *: 
doesn't bate Rajiv. (“I just feel sorry for ** 
him.”) ■' 

All in all, Newstrack is probably the . 
^st feature magazine in India these i 
-days, its visual impact giving it an edge j 
over print media. Of course, it couJd i 
improve. The English mistakes have, 
become fewer, but the language is still 
awkward. (Example: “Unstable govern¬ 
ments in Asia and Latin America have 
the unfortunate habit of attracting the 
superpowers to push with ail their might 
to ensconce a puppet group favourable 
to their own ideology. ” Try reading that 
aloud without sounding fooUsh.) There is 
still a nasty PR edge to some seg¬ 
ments—how can Muzafrar All’s Zoonie 
be a “lyrical masterpiece” when he’s not 
even shot one full reel of film? And must 
India Today's obsession with metaphors 
be transferred to the screen? It is a little 
tiresome to be told that somebody 
“burst on the scene like a comet”, and 
that another chap exploded like a “su¬ 
pernova” before becoming “stellar 
dust”.' 

Perhaps the fault lies in the script and 
not in {he stars. 

Vijay SahnI 
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The business 
of babies 



Fetal attraction leads to the development 
of an entire industry 


N obody has quite been able to ex¬ 
plain it, but it’s been there almost 
as long as man himself. Fetal 
.attraction. In the past, it led women to 
eat herbs, use ointments, and in ex¬ 
treme cases, worship the shivalingam in 
the hope of conceiving. Today, it is on 
the way to spawning a multi-crore indus¬ 
try. Babies are becoming big business 
and everyone’s moving in for a slice of 
the action—doctors, Unani hakims,. 
Ayurved practitioners, drug companies 
and, of course, the almost-mandatory 
quacks. And as medical research in the 
field of reproductive biology progresses 
at an amazing rate, and increasing num¬ 
bers of people specialise in reproductive 
endocnnology, it has become easier to 
get pregnant than ever before. 

Take the case of Sneha and Vijay 
Mhatre, for instance. Sneha has irret¬ 
rievably damaged Fallopian tubes. In 
earlier years tliis would have meant a 
childless existence. But things have 
changed with the development of the 
invitro fertilisation (IVF) technique, bet¬ 
ter known as the test tube baby method. 
Thanks to this, the Mhatres are eagerly 
awaiting the birth of their first child in 
four months’ time. Says Vijay; “Come 
October and I will be the happiest man in 
the world.” 

Infertility problems are also easier of 
solution these days because there is 
greater awareness among the people. 
Though, ignorance has not died out 
totally. There are still some like the 
school master in Madras who went to a 
‘doctor’ complaining of impotency. I'he 
medical examination consisted of the 
‘doctor’ taking up an electronic instru¬ 
ment and passing it all over the patient’s 
body. The machine gave out a beep at 
regular intervals. Then, it was placed 
over the patient’s genitals. The instru¬ 
ment was ominously silent. Yes, the 
doctor intoned, in solemn tone, the man 
was impotent. Then followed a course of 
expensive ‘drugs’ that would cure his 
impotency and lead to increased sexual 
performance (virility and potency being 
often confused with one another). 

Religious mumbo-jumbo hasn’t died 
down either. In the Shivratri festival in 
Junagarh, Gujarat, for instance, women 
come (sometimes from as far as Rajas¬ 
than and Madhya Pradesh) to seek the 
‘blessing’ of the Naga sadhus who con¬ 
gregate here on this occasion. The ‘bles¬ 
sing’ sometimes includes sexual inter¬ 
course, and surprisingly, the otherwisej 
conservative rural society doesn’t look* 
down upon it. In fact, the women come 
accompanied by male relatives and even 
village elders. 

In Madras, one sees barren women 
queueing up in front of the samadhi of 
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Annadurai, the Dravida leader, on Mari¬ 
na Beach, coconuts and camphor in 
hand. The camphor is lit and the coco¬ 
nuts broken ceremoniously, in the hope 
that Anna’s blessings will help them con¬ 
ceive. “Don’t they know,” asked one 
sceptic wryly, “that Annadurai himself 
was a childless man?” 

S uch cases notwithstanding, aware¬ 
ness and knowledge of fertility- 
related disorders have increased on a 
general level. Says Dr Geeta Pandya, a 
Bombay-based gynaecologist, specialis¬ 
ing in the field of reproductive endocri¬ 
nology: “Previously couples would wait 
for years to get a baby and then only 
would they consult a doctor. But today, 
young couples who have not been able to 
conceive within the first six months after 
marriage take the help of gynaecolog¬ 
ists. ” 

Hence the increasing number of cli¬ 
nics that deal with infertility cases. In 
Bangalore there is the Gunasheela Insti¬ 
tute of Reproduction, in Calcutta the 
Fertility Institute, in Madras the Shifa 
Invitro Fertilisation and Embryo Trans¬ 
fer (SIFE), and in Bombay the Fertility- 
Clinic. The improvement in diagnostic 
metliods has also helped. 

F'ailure to conceive may result from 
any number of reasons. In the female it 
may be caused by a failure to ovuibte, 
cervical hostility, genital tract infection, 
blocked Fallopian tubes or problems 
associated with the uterus (which may 
be inverted or completely absent). In 
males it may be caused by sperma¬ 
togenesis, or arrest in the ability to pro¬ 
duce sperm, low sperm count, no sperm 
count or impotence. 

But whatever the cause, the arrival of 
a ‘problem couple’ at a clinic initiates a 
very expensive process. E'er, what fol¬ 
low are any number of high-pnced tests. 
’ITiere will be, at first, a general ex¬ 
amination of both partners. Many doc¬ 
tors insist on a routine Pap test of the 
woman to rule out cervical cancer. A 
blood test is recommended to check out 
on any honnonal dysfunction, and to en¬ 
sure that the woman is immune to 
Rubella or Gennan measles. There are 
cervical scounngs which cost Rs 50 per 
sitting, semen analysis to check the 
mumber, motility, shape and size of the 
sperm, and the sperm antibody test 
which comes to around Rs 150. The 
ultra-sonogram (Rs 400 per sitting), the 
laparoscopy (Rs 1,000-1,500) and a 
radio-immuno essay (Rs 1,000) com¬ 
plete the count of basic medical examina¬ 
tions. 

Also, in case the problem is serious— 
blocked Fallopian tubes or an inverted 
uterus—surgery has to be performed. 


So hospital costs are added on and the 
sum mounts further. Which perhaps ex¬ 
plains why fertility clinics are frequented 
by the middle-cbss or the moneyed, 
though Dr Geeta Pandya insists that she 
is often approached by women belonging 
the poorer sections of society. Most 
doctors, in fact, feel that too much is 
made of the money they allegedly make. 
Says Dr S. Ghosh Dastidar, a specialist 
at the Fertility Clinic and IVF Research 
Centre at Calcutta: "Infertility is a heavi¬ 
ly paying subject only if you can squeeze 
the patient. I am a doctor and my reputa¬ 
tion is of prime concern to me, not 
money. I have been practising for 12 
years in this field and I can’t even afford 
an average living room. ” 


T he field of female reproduction has 
become a ‘super speciality’ today, 
according to Dr Pandya. Perhaps, be¬ 
cause the woman is generally regarded 
as the ‘culprit’ in case of inability to 
conceive. Hence, the reasons for female 
sterility are better publicised and under¬ 
stood. The most common of such prob¬ 
lems concern the Fallopian tubes, wliich 
extend from the top of the uterus and 
reach backward and downward toward 
the ovaries. 

Earlier a blockage in these tubes 
meant barrenness, but now medical sci¬ 
ence has come up with several answers 
to this problem. The most well-known of 
these—thanks to the well-publicised 
cases of test tube babies—is invitro fer¬ 
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The study of female 
infertility has become 
a *super speciality^ 
possibly because the 
woman is always 
regarded as the 
^culprit* in cases of 
Inability to conceive 


tilisation (IVF). 

IVF is generally resorted to when the 
damage caused to the Fallopian tubes is 
such that it cannot be rectified by a 
tubo-plasty operation. But success is far 
from guaranteed. Says Dr Susheela 
Gunasheela of the Gunasheela Institute 
of Reproduction in Bangalore: “ITiere 
are large numbers of failures. Since 1983 
we have done around 80 aspirations for 
IVF. We have managed to deliver only a 
single baby.” Even abroad, maintains 
the doctor, success rates at the best 
research hospitals are only around 22 
per cent. But the percentage of success 
is even lower here. Says Dr 
Gunasheela: “Highly qualified specialists 
have told us that our standards are in no' 
way inferior to that of the laboratories 
abroad. The problem is that we have not 
figured out all the solutions.” Dr Kalyani 
Mukhenee, professor of gynaecology 
and obstetrics in Calcutta Medical Col¬ 
lege, puts the success rate of the techni¬ 
que (which cost around Rs 40,000 to 
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Advartlsemants put out by 'sex doctors’ and companies that manufacture 
fertility drug* 


50,000) at 10 to 12 per cent only. 
Hence, she argues, it should not be 
made available to the poor who often 
■‘sell their land in the hope of a baby that 
may never be. ” 

'ITie (iamete Intra Fallopian Transfer 
(GIF!') is another way of overcoming 
the problem of blocked tubes. This is 
generally done if at least one of the tubes 
is normal. If differs from IVF in that 
fertilisation occurs inside the woman's 
reproductive tract, not in the laboratory. 
The male and female gametes are in¬ 
jected directly into the woman's Fallo¬ 
pian tubes. The embryos that result 
from fertibsation are nurtured m the 
tubes and then move down into the uter¬ 
us for implantation, 'fhe GIFT technique 
is performed as a one-step procedure 
which takes approximately 40-60 mi¬ 
nutes. The patient can return home 
either the same or the next day. The 
success rate in this method is liigher— 
around 40 per cent—than in IVF. 

T hese methods (GIFT' and IVF) also 
come into play when the husband is 
oligospermic (with a low sperm count) or 
azoospermic (with total absence of 
sperm). In the first case, the husband’s 
sperm is collected, concentrated by 
washing techniques and injected into the 
Fallopian tuties after fertilisation with 
the female gamete. In the latter case, 
provided both husband and wife are will¬ 
ing, a donor is approached. 

This has its own problems. As Dr 
Ramani Maturanayagam, a leading Mad¬ 
ras gynaecologist says: “Getting donors 
■for artificial insemination is still very dif¬ 
ficult in India. 'Fhe methcxl is also not 
very popular because of the legal im¬ 
plications and the cultural and sen¬ 
timental barriers.” 

Ideally there should be a sperm bank, 
where the sperm of a donor whose 
genetic make-up is very similar to the 
foster father,-teuld be given for pur¬ 
poses of insetimiation. But it will be a 
while before such facilities come to In¬ 
dia. As of now, malpractices abound. In 


Madras, for example, there are some 
laboratories where semen is collected 
from the local rickshawallahs, at Ks 7 
per sample, and sold at Rs 25 to the 
gynaecologist-surgeons. And there’s 
worse. Says Dr Narayana Reddy, a sex 
therapist: “I was shocked to find during 
a recent trip to a district down south that 
the doctors there are freely using 
donors for supplying semen for artificial 
insemination, while telling their patients 
that the stock actually came from their 
husbands. ” 

Surgery is necessary in cases where 


the uterus is inverted. TTie embryo after 
maturing in the P'allopian tubes cannot 
make its way into the uten^ for impla- 
natation because it (the uterus) is posi¬ 
tioned wrong. 

In males, cases of impotency are 
often incurable. But if the cause of im¬ 
potency is psychological, counselling 
often helps. 

S ometimes though, the unfortunate 
male, haunted by feelings of inade¬ 
quacy goes IcKiking for miracle cures and 
finds himself in a place like the Khandani 
Shafakhana in New Delhi, which claim.s 
to cure anything from infertilily, prema¬ 
ture ejaculation, venereal diseases and- 
impotence. Run by two sexologist 
brothers, Rajinder and Vijay Abbot, the 
Shafakhana’s publicity brochure tells us 
that “Semen is the gem of life”, and that 
masturbation and sodomy lead to de¬ 
creased fertility. The Shafakhana has 
several courses of treatment for sexual 
disorders, all exotically named and stiffly 
priced: the Nawabi Shahana treatment 
(Rs 11,000); the London Shahana Spe¬ 
cial treatment (Rs 3,500) and the Afiica 
Special treatment (Rs 1,100). And the 
customers keep rolling m. On any given 


INFERTILITY 


REASONS 


• Failure to ovulate. The ovary does not release the 
ovum (the female egg) during the menstrual cycle. 
Hence fertilisation with the sperm cannot take place. 



• Blocked or damaged Fallopian tubes. In this case 
the ovum that is released by the ovary camiot make 
its way towards the sperm for conception to occur. 


• Cervical infection or cervical hostility, which 
prevents the sperm from travelling up into the 
Fallopian tubes. 


• Impotency. TTiis may be psychological or 
physiological in ongin. In the latter instance, it is 
caused by some diseases such as typhoid, mumps, 
small pox, syphilis or gonorrhea. It may also be due 
to the excessive secretion of the honnone prolaction. 

• Impotency is also caused by varicocele, in which 
the veins of the testes become large and tortuous 
reducing circulation. 

_ a. _ 

• Obstruction to the vas deferens also leads to 
sterility. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


day the place is full of anxious gentle¬ 
men, looking around furtively, afraid, no 
doubt,' of having their ‘shame’ disco¬ 
vered. 

In Madras, Triplicane High Road is 
infested with quacks. Some genuine 
practitioners of the Unani system are 
present, though. Dr Masood Madam, for 
instance, maintains: “The Unara system 
has a very good treatment for male im- 
potency and such problems. I have 
cured many people.” 

But Madani is an exception. The Tri¬ 
plicane Road breed are ^st typified by 
the man who once treated a prominent 
Madras architect, who, suffering from a 
problem of severe premature ejacula¬ 
tion, thought that a Unani hakim might 
be able to do some good. The hakim 
promptly sent him off for a semen analy¬ 
sis, and when the unfortunate soul land¬ 
ed up with his report, felt his pulse with 
one hand and the other tiand flung sky¬ 
wards solemnly declared: “Khuda nahin 
chahta (God is not willing)." 

1'he advertisements of some of these 
miracle men make for interesting copy. 
In Bangalore, for instance, there is one 
quack who asks: “Have you lost your 
youth before or after marriage?” And 


Says Dr Sulochana 
Gunasheela: “There 
are a large number of 
failures in the case of 
test tube pregnancies. 
Since i983 we have 
done around 80 
aspirations for IVF. 
We have managed to 
deliver only one baby" 


then goes on to counsel: "Do not be¬ 
come dispirited. 'Fake an appointment 
today. For loss of body stren^h and wet 
dreams, neuterised problems (?), old 
diseases in women and lack of male 
child, there will be cure by medication 
after examination. ” 

Secrecy is the name of the game. 
Says Dr Shakeel A. Roy, another sex 
specialist: “We will not tell you what 
treatment is offered, what medicines 


• SOLUTIONS 


• Administering drugs which indqce ovulation. .Some 
formulations such as Serophene stimulate the 
hypothalamus to release hormones which induce 
ovulation. Others such as Pergonal and Metrodin 
directly stimulate the ovarian follicles with the same 
effect. 


• The blockage in the tubes can be removed 
surgically by the tubo-plasty operation. If the damage 
is irreparable Gamete Intra Fallopian Transfer (GIFT) 
or invitro fertilisation (IVF) is resorted to. 


• Artificial insemination is the answer to this 
problem. The husband’s semen is collected and then 
injected directly into the woman for fertilisation to 
(Kcur. 


• If psychological in origin, it can be treated by 
counseling. If caused by dysfunction of the hormone 
prolactin, it is treated with drugs such as 
Bromocryptine. 


• There are techniques like the Doppler, which aid 
the flow of blood in the affected veins and help 
remove sterility. 


• Treated surgically 



prescribed. I cannot tell you what kind of 
patients come here. Many of them are 
big shots.” And such is the nature of the 
disease and the aura of guilt associated 
with it that none of those duped ever 
complain. 

T. Jayaprakash, deputy commissioner 
of police. Bangalore east, says: “In my 
entire career in service I have not come 
across a single case where 1 had to 
investigate a complaint against a sex 
doctor by a cheated patient.” And it is 
difficult for the police to take action 
against quacks suo moto. “On what 
grounds?” asks Jayaprakash. “The 
quacks take care never to proclaim offi¬ 
cially that they are qualified MBBS. 
1'hey just state on their boards ‘Govern¬ 
ment registered’ which means nothing 
specific. ” 

I n recent times, however, there has 
been a great deal of research on male 
sterility, leading to a new breed of spe¬ 
cialists—andrologists. Dr D.S. Pardana- 
ni, professor and head of the department 
of urology in K. E, M. hospital. Btimbay, 
discloses that contrary to popular myth 
women are not always responsible for 
sterility. It has been established that in 
nearly 40 per cent of the cases the male 
IS either partially or wholly responsible. 

Varicocele can be success^lly tre¬ 
ated, in most cases, with the Doppler 
technique, which helps the flow of blood 
in the affected veins. So can the obstruc¬ 
tion to the vas deferens. The problem 
arises with the idiopathic cases— 
numbering as many as 40 per cent— 
where the doctor doesn’t have a clue as 
to what is wrong with a patient. Here, 
the “empirical treatment" is resorted 
to—that is, different courses are tried 
out at random in the hope that one of 
them will work. 

Virility pills, sex tonics and the drugs 
administered by the army of Ayurvedic 
doctors, Unani hakims and assorted 
quacks are categorised as “empirical 
treatment” by Dr Pardanani. He says: 
“Most of these so-called sex tonics 
manufactured by all these pharmaceutic¬ 
al concerns are all rubbish. ” The general 
consensus is that these drugs work be¬ 
cause they induce the ‘placebo effect’, 
by which a patient feels that there is a 
marked improvement in his condition af¬ 
ter taking a course of medicine. 

Whatever the reason, there’s no de¬ 
nying the popularity of Ayuiweda and 
companies such as Charak Phar¬ 
maceuticals are doing roaring business 
because of this. Charak markets, among 
other things, an aphrodisial (Pallryw^ 
Forte tablets),non-hormonal preparation 
(M2 Tone Syrup) which “corrects ova- 
nan and uterine dysfunction, regulates 
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A roadside hoarding advertising the KhandanI Shafakhana: roaring business 


menstrual cycles, helps conception and 
minimises menopausal disturbances”. 
Addyzoa tablets "stimulate sperma¬ 
togenesis, improves quality, quantity of 
semen, and increases sperm count and 
motility.” 

Most of the products are basically 
Ayurvedic 'pep pills', which make a 
person’s sex life take an upswing, the 
argument being that increased sexual 
performance enhances the chances of 
.conception. While Dabur India Limited 
sells sShiiajit and Ashwagandha capsules 
(targeted at both sexes), Baidyanath 
markets a product called Vila-X, and 
Zandu Pharmaceuticals has introduced a 
tonic called Vigorex. S. Ramachandran, 
general manager, marketing, Dabur, 
says: "Dver the years people have found 
aphrodisiac properties in products like 
Shilajit (a rock exudate). On the other 
hand, you have products like Tertex 
Forte (manufactured by the Himalayan 
Drug Company) that certainly improve 
sperm count." 

Dabur is also planning to launch a new 
formulation in the next month or so. 
Now labelled simply the ‘Herbal sex 
tonic’. It IS likely to be called something 
like Staminex once it hits the market. 
Products such as these are most popular 
in Delhi, Bombay. Ahmedabad and Uttar 


Pradesh, which together account for 80 
per cent of the total sales. 

The allopathic drug market is booming 
too. Currently estimated at Rs 50 crores 
a year, it is growing at a mind-boggling 



Sometimes even 
counselling doesn^t 
help in cases of 
impotency. So, the 
male, haunted by 
feelings of 
inadequacy, finds 
himself in a sex clinic 
like the Khandani 
Shafakhana in Delhi 


15 per cent per annum. The main 
players are Cite Geigy and Organnon 
India. On the other hand, the organised 
Ayurvedic market is worth Rs 6-8 
crores, while the unorganised sector is 
valued at more than Rs 100 crores at a 
conservative estimate. 

B ut improved facilities are only part 
of the answer. In the ultimate 
analysis, success depends on the di¬ 
agnostic skill of the doctor. Very often it 
is seen that doctors interpret the results 
of medical examinations incorrectly. 
While to err is only human, there’s no 
getting around the fact thaf such mis¬ 
takes can prove very, very expensive 
for the patient. 

The case of Kavita Sinha (32), mar¬ 
ried for nine years, is illustrative. Says 
Sinha: “For six months 1 was on neuro 
vitamins given to me by my gynaecolog¬ 
ist, after which she declared that I was 
fine and could conceive.” She did not 
become pregnant. So, Kavita changed 
doctors, only to be told that the fault 
actually lay in her husband. Nothing 
happened even after his entire treat¬ 
ment was over. Now she has booked 
herself for IVF and is patiently waiting 
her turn, in the hope that this will do the 
trick. Says Sinha ruefully: ”We have 
spent a lot of money on this. So much so 
that I can’t even begin to calculate.” 

Sheila (29) and Siddharth Roy (39) 
have been trying to have a baby for the 
past ten years. Says Roy: “These doc¬ 
tors made us go through so many 
tests—all for money. Just running 
around getting them done has taken ten 
years. ” In all. the Roys have spent about 
Rs 30,000, a sum they can ill-afford. 
Says Sheila: “1 have to do a partime job 
or else we couldn’t possibly manage.” 

In the meanwhile, research goes on, 
and new and improved techniques for 
induced fertilisation are evolved. The 
latest such method, according to Dr 
Zubeida Begum, of the SIFE centre in 
Madras, is the ‘micro-injection of 
si)erm’, and is used when the male has a 
very low sperm count. Instead of col¬ 
lecting the semen and increasing the 
concentration of sperm by washing 
methods, the two or three sperm cells in 
the semen are isolated and injected 
directly into the woman’s ovaries for 
fertilisation. Only one birth by this 
method has been recorded so far—in 
Singapore—but it won’t be long before it 
makes its way into India, to offer those 
possessed by the fetal attraction yet 
another way out of sterility. 

Adita Chatt0r|M/0omlll»Xf Bhagwan 
Sk^Madna, Prakaah 
Baiawadl/B awga tofa, S u daap 
CliAravartl/Naw DaiWand Subadhra 
Rangamani/Cafetitta 
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Premadasa’s games 

The Lanka President has been forced to adopt an anti-Indian posture 


E mergency has once again been imposed in 
Sri Lanka by President Ranasinghe Pre- 
madasa. Incident^y, it was the same President 
Premadasa who on 11 January this year had put 
an end to five years of Emergency. Premadasa 
had begun his tenure on an optimistic note, but 
by June all hopes that he had fostered were 
dashed to the ground. The indications were clear 
from the beginning. Soon after assuming office, 
he reversed the decisions that had been taken by 
his predecessor. President J. R. Jayewardene. 
Despite protests from the Indian army. Presi¬ 
dent Premadasa went ahead to hold t^s with 
the LTTE after releasing 1000-odd terrorists 
from jail. Simultaneously, in a move to appease 
the Sinhala chauvinists. President Premadasa 
publicly adopted an anti-India stance. It was his 
way of humiliating India. 

It was on 16 June this year that President 
Premadasa slaughtered the Indo-Sri Lanka 
accord to declare that the Indian Peace Keeping 
Force (IPKF) would have to quit his country by 
29 July. He had, in fact, made similar declara¬ 
tions earlier but his 16 June speech was aimed at 
belittling India. His motive was clear; appease 
the anti-Indian Janata Vimukti Peramuna (JVP). 
So, the President went ahead to pour out his 
venom at the IPKF and India on Sri Lankan 
television. He said that since the Indian soldiers 
had come in at the invitation of a President, they 
would have to go out on the request of a 
President also. 

President Premadasa got the reply to his 
anti-Indian speech on 21 June. On that day, the 
Indian government took a firm stand stating that 
the 1000 Indian soldiers who had ffven up their 
lives in Sri Lanka had not done so in vain. Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi in a letter to the Sri Lanka 
President aired the government view to declare 
that the withdrawal of the IPKF depended 
totally on the implementation of the Indo-Sri 
Lankan agreement. 

If the situation in Sri Lanka deteriorates once 
again, then it will be simply due to India and Sri 
Lanka having gone back to 1984. At that time 
divisive forces were tearing the island apart and 
President Jayewardene, in his effort to keep the 
country united, adopted a similar anti-India 
stance as the Janata Vimukti Peramuna has done 
today. Shrewd and experienced politician that he 
was, Jayewardene realised that the only power 
which could prevent his counti^ from breaking 
up into pieces was India. That is, perhaps, why 
he accepted the constitutional division of Sri 
Lanka and got India to protect the geographical 
boundaries of his country. 'Die Lankan Constitu¬ 
tion was amended and the election to the 
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provincial councils were held. 

The Indian government, keeping in mind the 
future of the Tamils, accepted President 
Jayewardene’s decision. ITie move would not 
only help the Tamils but also guarantee the 
territorial integrity of the island. Today, it is not 
possible for India to forget one of its responsibili¬ 
ties and ensure the fulfillment of the other. 

Premadasa, however, thinks so. That is why 
the Sri Lanka government put forward the view 
in pro-government newspapers, that if Indian 
troops did not quit the island, the Lankan 
government would have to take the matter to 
the International Court of Justice and the United 
Nations Security Council. It was a ploy on the 
part of the Premadasa government to deflect the 
average Sri Lankan’s mind from the troubled 
state of the country. Premadasa does not realise 
that his term as President of a united Sn Lanka 
will be short-lived if he continues to insult India. 

I t is my personal opinion that Sri Lanka is not 
bold enough to go to any international forum. 
If Premadasa does so at the behest of a foreign 
power, it will bring more trouble to him because 
the views of the north-eastern provincial council 
would also have to be heard out. Sri Lanka would 
then have to clarify its inhuman anti-Tamil role it 
had adopted till 1987. 

Sri L^ka has to realise that the men of the 
peace keeping force have not died in vain. That 
is perhaps why President Premadasa seems to 
have forgotten that there are Tamil groups other 
than the LTLE. There is, for example, the Tamil 
Eelam Liberation Organisation (TELO) which 
has, on India’s orders, kept quiet. TELO would 
have been more than happy to acquire arms from 
India again and form a separate, independent 
state. 

Even before Premadasa made his 16 June 
demand, India had started recalling the IPKF 
troops. Rajiv Gandhi, in fact, had announced on 
24 April at an army commanders’ conference, 
that the number of amiymen would be gradually 
reduced. 

ft by any chance India were to be soft towards 
Premadasa, it would amount to a national insult. 
In turn, it would give the JVP its clout. 'The 
communal division that was prevalent in 1983 
would come to the surface once again. It is high 
time India made some permanent arrangement 
to protect the I'amils. Foreign relations are not 
conducted on ideals. Friendship with neighbour¬ 
ing countries is only possible when one realises a 
neighbour’s status. In clear terms, India should 
bring about a Cyprus-like solution to Sri Lanka, 
no matter what the cost. Q 
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The lady plays truant 

Much to the embarrassment of AlADMK leaders, Jayalalitha surfaces 
after a month-long 'disappearance' 


W here is Jayalalitha? For 
more than a month, tins 
was the one question 
that everyone in 'I'amil 
Nadu was asking. The pr- 
ima donna of Tamil Nadu politics always 
had a knack for making news, but this 
time she chose to do so by apparently 
going into hiding. Jayalalitha was last 
seen in public in mid-May, and ever 
since, everybody, including her own 
AlADMK partynicn, has been busy 
trying to figure out her whereabouts. 

But the guessing game ended abruptly 
on 20 June, when the resident of the 
Poes Garden bungalow surfaced to sign 
affidavits in defamation suits she had 
filed in the Madras High Court against 
two Madras magazines, claiming dam¬ 
ages of Ks 10 lakhs. With that, senior 
AlADMK functionaries who were 
embarrassed by queries from the press 
about their party general secretary’s 
whereabouts heaved a sigh of relief. 
Some had earlier said she was in Mad¬ 
ras, while others maintained that she 
had gone to either Bangalore, Hyder¬ 
abad, or Goa; but nobody seemed to 
know for certain. And there was no way 
the party could conceal its confusion. 
The ridiculous situation only fuelled the 
growing dissatisfaction within the party 
ranks over the “influence” her friends— 
M. Natarajan and his wife, Shashikala— 
have come to weild over her. The grip of 
the Natarajans over Jayalalitha happens 
to be so strong that even senior party 
leaders have to be content with taking 
orders from them instead of from Jayala¬ 
litha directly, and, at times, Jayalalitha’s 
decisions on important matters are not 
available on time, forcing the party admi¬ 
nistration to grind to a halt, when it 
needs to remain fine-tuned in an election 
year. 

As for the defamation suits her coun¬ 
sel, K. Subramaniam, has filed, it was 
Jayalahtha herself who had inspired the 
publication of the stories against which 
she had now gone to court. Her long 
’vacation’ and the deafening silence 
maintained by her partymen about her 
whereabouts, led to a spate of specula¬ 
tions in the media. Newspapers claimed 
that she was convalescing in a natur¬ 
opathy centre r^r Bangalore, holi¬ 


daying in Goa orating in her vineyard. 


in Hyderabad. But the more enterprising 
ones went a step further and came out 
with stories suggesting that she had 
taken an overdose of sleeping pills. 

In Its 16 June issue, the mass- 
circulated Tamil weekly, Kunmdam, 
claimed in an article ’Vennai Pashumai’ 
(Butter Doll) that Jayalalitha was in a 
confused state of mind for some time 
and that she had bolted herself in her 
bedroom at her Poes Garden residence 
following a tiff with her staff. Later, 
when her aide Shashikala, failed to get 
any response from her despite persis¬ 
tent knockings on the door, an 


JayaWttlia: myatwlou* diMppMranc* 


’emergency’ exit was broken open and 
Jayalalitha was found lying in her bed 
with a bottle of sleeping pills beside her. 

A translation of the story was carried 
by the Madras-based English fortnight¬ 
ly, Aside, which alleged that Jayalalitha 
“is in the habit of taking sleeping pills and 
that she is a drug addict’’. In her plaint, 
Jayalalitha has said: “Just as the freedom 
of the press is necessary for the dis¬ 
semination of information about public 
affairs and other matters of public in¬ 
terest, it is equally in the public interest 
to see that not merely the reputation of 
an individual but his or her private 
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affairs, which are unrelated to public 
affairs, should be protected from unwar¬ 
ranted publicity in the press as it 
amounts to outrageous invasion of priva¬ 
cy in the modem times when the press 
is overstepping in every direction the 
obvious bounds of propriety and de¬ 
cency. ” 

E arlier, another Tamil weekly, TAar- 
asu, had also launched a campaign 
against Jayalalitha’s ‘disappearance’. K. 
Shyam, the magazine's editor, filed a 
habeas corpus petition in the Madras 
High Court, alleging that Jayalalitha was 
being illegally held by Natarajan, and 
pleaded that Natarajan and the city 
: police commissioner, P. Dorai, be 
directed to produce her in court and set 
her free. 

a division bench of the court, howev¬ 
er, dismissed the petition, saying that 
Shyam had failed to establish a prima 
facie case to show that Jayalalitha was 
being held in illegal custody. “We fail to 
understand how Ms Jayalalitha, who is 
the leader of the Opposition and who had 
a considerable number of followers, can 
be confined by a single individual without 
the knowledge of any one of them” the 
judges observed. They also said that a 
person had a fundamental right to pnvu- 
cy just as one had the right to seek 
information, referring to Shyam’s plea 
that he could not contact Jayalalitha to 
know her views on certain public mat¬ 
ters. The court also wondered why no 
AIADMK functionary had lodged any 
complaint to the effect that their leader 
was being held against her will. 

But affairs within the AIADMK are 
somewhat more complicated than the 
court judgement has made it out to be. 
The fact is that even senior leaders, 
despite repeated attempts of get in 
touch with Jahalalitha over important 
matters, have been kept out by the 
coterie around her. Different reasons 
were given to the leaders who wanted to 
meet her by the Natarajans about why 
Jayalalitha was unable to meet them. 
And this, in turn, spawned speculation. 

Indeed, senior party leaders were 
shocked to learn that Natarajan was in 
Delhi to negotiate with the Congress(I) 
regarding candidates for the Rajya Sabha 
poll. “She should have sent one of us for 
the discussions instead of sending a per¬ 
sonal friend like Natarajan, who is not 
equipped for the job,” complained a de¬ 
puty general secretary of the party. 

Of the sbc Rajya Sabha seats, to which 
elections are to be held soon, five are 
sure to be won by the DMK-led front, 
but it was not yet certain as to whether 
it will be the Congress(I) or the 
I AIADMK that will contest the sbcth 


seat. The Congress(I) needs to get 34 
votes to win, while it has only 26 mem¬ 
bers in the Assembly. The only way it 
can have its man from Tamil Nadu in the 
Rajya Sabha is by dissuading the 
AIADMK, which has 27 seats, from 
going ahead on its own. But, said one 
senior leader bitterly, “We hear that 
Natarajan has told the bosses in Delhi 
that our party would give in to the Con- 
gress(I) demand. We have not been con¬ 
sulted on this.” 

B esides the ‘disappearance' of Jayala- 
litha and the hold the Natarajans 
apparently have over her, the AIADMK 
leaders apprehend that the Congress(l) 
might change tack and team up with the 
DMK in the state. They say that the 
DMK president, M. Karunanidhi, is not 
keen on remaining in the National Front, 
despite the fact ^t the Front partners 
have agreed to adopt the DMK party 
symbol, the rising sun,as the poll symb¬ 
ol of the Front also • The DMK chief. 


they feel, may not be entirely averse to 
the idea of entering into an alliance with 
the Congress(I) in order to have a glitch- 
free trerm of five years, if he is con¬ 
vinced that the National Front is too 
weak to topple the Congress(I) at the 
Centre. 

The AIADMK top brass fears that 
Rajiv Gandhi might opt to go along with 
the DMK, given the chaos prevailing in 
their own party. “It is possible that F^'iv 
Gandhi might accept Karunanidhi's offer, 
after seeing how woefully our party is 
being conducted with the leader dis¬ 
appearing and none of us knowing her 
whereabouts. What would he do if he 
urgently needs to consult madam on 
some election issue, and those manning 
Poes Garden tell him that she is just not 
available?” wonders another AIADMK 
functionary. 

Apparently, Jayalalitha instructed her 
staff at the Poes Garden bungalow not to 
allow any politician to meet her. Accord¬ 
ing to some insiders, she did this in 
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Jayalalttha at Iwr Pom Qanton bungalow; 
having partyman out 

order to stave off pressure from party- 
men seeking nomination to contest the 
Raja Sabha poll or district party posts. 

The tragedy of the AIADMK men is 
that though they had once opposed 
M.G. Ramachandran when he tried to 
project Jayalalitha as liis heir apparent, 
now find their political careers insepar¬ 
ably woven to Jayalalitha's. And if the 
goings-on at Poes Bungalow is any in¬ 
dication of the shape of thing to ornie, 
Jayalalitha may weU be preparing to re¬ 
tire from politics. The question that now 
faces them is: after Jayalalitha who? 

R. Bhagwan Singh/MMlraa 





Rajan Jetley silences 
his critics by turning 
the much-maligned 
international carrier 
around with an 
impressive profit 



A ir-lndia had created a minor flut¬ 
ter last year when it ferried a lone 
passenger on one of its presti¬ 
gious Jumbos from London to Bombay. 
It is not exactly known how the fortun¬ 
ate loner was treated by the Air-lndia 
hostesses on board. By all reasoning, 
the passenger should have been treated 
like a maharaja. Interestingly, the pilot 
of a Boeing 747 belonging to one of the 
largest US airlines had once advised his 
flight crew; "Offer your services to 
passengers when you find one.” Fortu¬ 
nately for Air-lndia, the incident has not 
been repeated since. 


Not only that, the airline has travelled 
a long way: it has flown back into the 
black after the heavy losses of the last 
couple of years. Indeed, as the company 
has claimed, considering the fact that A-I 
had lost Rs 43 crores last year, the profit 
of Rs 40 crores this year represents a 
substantial financial turnaround of Rs 83 
crores in a single year. Not bad going for 
Rajan Jetley, the Air-lndia managing 
director, who spent the better part of 
the last 12 months fighting to keep his 
seat. 

But a large part of the profit resulted 
from better &iancial management and 
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^ govemnient concessions rather than 
mere physical improvement in the func¬ 
tioning of the airline. For example, 
Air-India had saved no less than Rs 8 
crores in insurance premium last year. 
In a telephonic interview, Rajan Jetley 
explained that the company had been 
able to make considerable savings on 
interest costs through swapping foreign 
exchange loans. Jetley further claimed 
that no less than $5 n^on were gained 
by repaying the airline’s past high in¬ 
terest bearing loans with new tranches 
available from international financial mar¬ 
kets at much lower interest rates. The 
loan swapping was carried out by Chase 
Manhattan Bank and State Bank of India 
(SBI) which fetched the company fresh 
loans at about 9.5 per cent, against its 
* former loans at 10.62 per cent. 

Jetley is confident about the airline’s 
immediate future. New markets are 
proposed to be tapped, routes to be 
rationalised and extra fat to be shed. 
Air-India proposes to introduce a service 
to Chicago, Los Angeles and Toronto. 
The flight to Libya is slated to be 
reintroduced with Iran and Iraq being on 
the probables list. Plans are also afoot to 
delink Tokyo from Osaka. 

Jetley is happy that his routes have 
lowered their losses while some have 
shown a little more surplus. The staple 
services on the UK sector had turned ii; 
lower losses of Rs 11 crores last year, 
against Rs 17 crores in the previous 
year. He might well have wished that all 
^ his routes had gone the Japan way—the 
services to that country had shown a 
surplus of Rs 10 crores, against last 
year’s profit of Rs 3.5 crores only. 

If the Japan route had shown a spec¬ 
tacular spurt in 1988-89, the Gulf routes 
have continued to be Air-India’s staple 
revenue earner. The Gulf services pro¬ 
vided a Rs 46-crore profit last year, up 
by about Rs 3 crores in the previous 
year. Even the difficult US sector 
yielded a Rs 50-lakh profit against a 
massive Rs 17-crore loss in the earlier 
year. 

With the bottom line looking healthy, 
everything seems to be hunky-dory at 
^ present. Even the bitter battle with his 
board led by chairman Ratan Tata seems 
to be a thing of the past for Jetley, who 
has gone on record saying that the A-I 
board members now have a pragmatic 
approach. 

The Air-India managing director’s 
persuasive abilities and influence over 
bureaucratic circles have also helped to 
improve the airline’s bottom line in the 
form of bulk fuel discounts. These 
discounts, it is said, saved an outgo of no 
less than Rs 18 crores from his coffers, 
jpi! ce fuel costs rou^y about 170 cents 
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in India against the international price of 
60 cents, the discounts meant all the 
difference for Jetley, who was under fire 
for most of last year for the airline’s 
nosedive into the red. Nevertheless, the 
better performance of the airline this 
year is an achievement to begin with. 

services have an element of show 
business and international airlines realise 
tWs very well. While Air-India’s ‘Mahar¬ 
aja’ image had an enduring quality, Jetley 
recognises the need to refurbish it 
regularly. Keeping a focus on its interna¬ 
tional clientele, Air-India is hotly pur¬ 
suing its plans for image build-up with 
expert advice from one of the leaders in 


the business: Landor Associates of the 
US. The bill for the new corporate image 
exercise is a cool Rs 50 crores. Ethi- 
nic seems to be on the way out and 
even the eternal ‘Maharaja’ lias put on 
western attire to woo customers. 

Some of its competitors are known to 
change their dirty carpets every now 
and then in the name of offering the best 
services. Air-India intends to do better 
than that. All that the airline is saying for 
the present is "We are changing”. But 
come September, India’s international 
carrier promises to be an altogether new 
and modem airline. 

An|an HoylM^w D0IM 
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Big trouble for small car 


Sipani Automobiles is pulled up by the government for claims 
made in its advertisement blitz 


T he fuel-efficient diesel Montana car 
from the Bangalore-based Sipani 
Automobiles Limited (SAL) has run into 
trouble again. The government has 
questioned the company’s failure to 
follow the new guidelines in publishing 
advertisements inviting bookings and 
making claims regarding fuel-efficiency 
and delivery schedules. For the peren¬ 
nially trouble-hit company the future was 
beginning to look bright when it 
announced its much-trumpeted new 
Montana—before the Union govern- 




The government has termed as "mis¬ 
leading" a press statement by R.K. 
Sipani, SAL's managing director that 
bookings will be “liquidated in 24 
months”. The government has pointed 
out that 15,000 cars cannot be delivered 
in two years when the company’s 
licensed capacity is only 3,000 cars per 
annum. Countering Sipani's claims that 
diesel engines based on Mitsubishi tech¬ 
nology from Japan have been used, the 
government says that it is "not aware of 
permission for import of this tech¬ 
nology’’. 

The government has stated that the 
company’s advertisements have failed to 
specify planned production for the next 
five years as well as the record on ' 
refund of booking deposits made for the 
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ment came out with the snub. Bookings /"w ■ 
for the diesel Montana which were ' j 

opened in February last, have already 
crossed the 15,(X)0-mark all over 
country. TTie high-pitched advertising 
campaign touting the line, "Seventy 
kilometres for the cost of a litre of 
petrol”, did the trick. 

In a letter dated 16 June, the Union 
government has termed the company’s 
claims in the advertisement as “mislead¬ 
ing”. Although the defence ministry’s 
Vehicles Research and Development 
Establishment (VRDE), Ahmednagar, 
certified that the Montana-4D diesel car 
showed a bjfp efficiency of 28 km per 
litre under t^ conditions, the govern¬ 
ment objects to the claims of “fuel 
efficiency”. In its letter the government 
has further pointed out that the norms 
for fuel-efficiency fur diesel cars have 
not yet been fixed. 




Th« Montana 4-0: 
troublad run 




earlier Montana petrol cars. ”1116 lett 
has pointed out that the government hi 
been receiving complaints from the pu 
lie on non-refund of deposits. With 
failure-prone record since its inception 
the Seventies, SAL has rolled out 
maximum of 523 cars in 1985. In 1988 i 
production stood at 210 cars. The go 
emment has now directed the compai 
to explain matters within a week’s timi 
Sipani, who spoke to Sunday ovi 
phone from New Delhi, admits that h 
company had erred in releasing tl 
advertisements without Mowing tl 




R.K. Sipani: mlslaadlng? 

The problems started 
with the car bookings 
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response was really 
good. The obvious 
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guidelines. “We are now releasing tl 
corrected advertisement,” he says. Tl 
new advertisement mentions that tli 
vehicles will start rolling out from Octi 
ber this year and steps will be taken t 
augment production. They would als 
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mention that all pending applications for 
refund had been settled. 

Says Sipani, “Our fault was that this 
should have been mentioned in the 
advertisements before we started book¬ 
ing.” However, even this leaves a lot 
unexplained. With its miserable track 
record, how did the company hope to 
deliver 15,000 cars within a couple of 
years everybody wondered. Says Sipa¬ 
ni, “We ask the government to 
increase the licensed capacity.” He 
points out that the government itself 
was of the opinion that the minimum 
viable volume for the automobile indus¬ 
try was 50,000 vehicles. “We did 
approach the government for increased 
capacity earlier. But then we were told 
that there was no need for it because of 
our low production volumes,” adds Sipa¬ 
ni. He reasons this out saying that the 
government will not stop a company 
from going in for increased production as 
long as it does not involve imports and 
foreign exchange. 

He insists that his diesel Montana is 
completely indigenous since the engines 
are being supplied by the Bangiore- 
based VST Tillers and Tractors Limited, 
which already has an existing collabora¬ 
tion with Mitsubishi Heavy Industries. 
Sipani explains that the company has an 
“understanding”—a lease arrangement 
according to company sources—to use 
the facilities of the city-based Vicon Ltd, 
to manufacture automobile parts to aug- 

, ment production. At the end of five 
years the company hopes to produce 
12,000 cars annually. 

Sipani, however, still falls short on 
answers. In the absence of a definite 
agreement with VST Tillers and Trac¬ 
tors for a continuous supply of diesel 
engines even with augmented capacity, 
it is not clear how SAL will keep to its 
delivery schedules. Company sources 
argue, “These are not problems. We can 
always get similar engines from other 
sources if it becomes necessary.” The 
Sipani line is that there is nothing like a 
crisis at present in real terms. 

ITie red picture can be gathered from 
company insiders. It appears that the 
Sipanis are bitter about the fact that the 
government has released a press state¬ 
ment on its pulling up the company. The 
sources point out that when the book¬ 
ings began in the south and west in 
February, there had been no objections 
from the Union government. “The prob¬ 
lems started with bookings in the north 
where the response was really good,” 
say the sources. What they mean is that 
Maruti Udyog started it all. A little 
far-fetched, perhaps, but the dwarf is 
obviously scared of the giant. 
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( ^"^MPUTER POINT ) 

Grabbed by the IVIodis 

Indian Organic Chemicals sells off India’s largest computer 
retail chain to office automation king B. K. Modi 


T he deal has virtually been clinched. 

Tills month. Computer Point, Indi¬ 
a’s largest ritzy retail outlet for personal 
computers started by Indian Organic 
Chemicals, will pass into the control of 
office automation king Dr B.K. Modi. 
For the B.K. Modi group, which has 
ushered in a revolution in Indian offices 
with state-of-the-art copiers from Modi 
Xerox and electronic typewriters from 
Modi Olivetti, the acquisition of the 
10-outlet Computer Point marks their 
foray into the fast-dqyeloping computer 
market. Said B.M. Ghia, chairman of 
Indian Organic, "We 
would like them to 
see the audited 
accounts of Compu¬ 
ter Point before 
closing the deal. But 
fundamentals like 
price have already 
been discussed.” 

The Ghias will seU 
their 25 per cent 
shareholding to the 
Modis for a cool Rs 5 
crores. 

But why did the 
Ghias decide to sell 
off Computer Point? 

Market reports had 
it that Indian Organic 
was severely strap¬ 
ped for cash which 
was stalling its 
diversiffcation plans. 


Organic results which we have just 
declared, are there for all to see. ” Ghia 
points out that Indian Organic miide 
a profit of Rs 2 crores after providing Rs 
16 crores as interest, Rs 11 crores for 
depreciation, Rs 3.4 crores for invest¬ 
ment reserve fund, Rs 2.6 crores as 
doubtful debts. He adds. "We did make a 
loss last year, but we turned the corner 
by toning up the management. Our 
expiort of PSF alone for the five months 
ending March 1989 was Rs 3.5 crores 
and if the momentum continues, we 
could end up with exports of Rs 15 to 20 


COMPUTER POINT 


Computar Point In CaicutUi: chang* ol guard 


Even about four 
years ago the Bombay-based chemical 
giant, flush with funds, was looking for 
avenues to expand. While it stepped up 
its synthetic fibre production, it also 
turned to the consumer products seg¬ 
ment—processed foods,(Nik Naks pota¬ 
to wafers), a chain of Mothercare chil¬ 
dren’s products shops and computer 
retailing and franchise. Little did it kniiw 
that the impending glut in polyester 
staple fibre (PSF) would knock the 
bottom out of the market. By 1988, the 
company had run up liabilities of Rs 103 
crores and was Rs 15 crores in the red in 
the baripin. And hence the sale of their 
shares in Computer Point. 

Ghia, however, scoffed at these 
rumours. Says he, “How much is 10 per 
cent going to fetdi us if we really had a 
rash crunch? On the contrary, Indian 


crores. Indian Organic’s income was 
Rs 221.64 crores against Rs 142.92 
crores in the previous year. We have 
declared a ten per cent dividend." He 
goes on to ask "Does this look like we 
are strapped for cash?” 

Whatever be it, parting with Compu¬ 
ter Point must have been difficult. 'Fhe 
Ghias had shown tremendous foresight 
when they went into the computer 
retailing business five years ago. It was 
a greenfield area. “It is not competition 
that got us down,” avers Ghia. "We had 
the run of the market. We were the 
pioneers, the market was at our dispos¬ 
al.” But he concedes that "though we 
had the best professionals to manage it, 
perhaps retailing software was not as 
easy as we had thought. Maybe we 
selected the wrong people. .So the fault 
is ours.” According to sources close to 
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Ghia.the Computer Point headquarters 
in Bangalore is top heavy. They took 
peoplehigh salaries and with impress¬ 
ive designations, but they just didn’t 
seen up to the task, they point out. 

The reasons apart. Computer Point 
turned in disappointing results in the last 
two years. While it made a marginal loss 
last year, it is expected to make a higher 
loss on an estimated Rs 22-crore turnov¬ 
er ui the year ending March 1989. To 


B.M. Qhia; ditflcuH declalon 

compound matters, there has been an 
exodus of senior personnel, including 
chief executive R. Ramaraj. And Ghia 
himself felt that he could not wait any 
longer for the retail computer chain to 
make enough profits to enable him to 
declare a dividend. Says he, ‘‘After all it 
is a trading company. It has no gestation 
period, depreciation, etc. It should have 
made a profit the day it opened shop. 
Something went wrong somewhere." 

The Indian Organic chief offers 
another and somewhat different reason 
for wanting to trim his business in¬ 
terests. ‘‘We are a small family and are 
tied up with running Indian Organic and 
Chika Ltd (turnover Rs 100 crores). My 
elder son, Dilip, looks after Chika which 
is a trading company, and younger son 
Shyam looks after everything else.” 

Be that as it may, Computer Point 
was an exciting happening in India’s 
march into the world of personal compu¬ 
ters. It offered a place under one roof for 
the small buyer who was confused by 
the bewildering range of computers 
available in the market. At Computer 
Point he could see them all under one 
roof apd make his choice. As the craze 
for computers grew and PCs found their 
way into people’s homes, business 
grew, but, as Ghia says, “not enough to 
declare dividends”.'fhey had also plan¬ 
ned to have 40 outlets by 1990 but were 
tax short of this target with just ten in 



1989. Even so, the chain had a lot of 
promise as it offered computerware 
from big names like Lotus (Lotus 1-2-3, 
Symphony, Graphwriter and Manu 
script), Wipro and XedesCorporation of 
the US. 

If Computer Point was proving to be a 
difficult proposition for the Ghias, for the 


Modis it would be an ideal outlet for their 
vast range of office equipment, especial¬ 
ly with the prospect of Olivetti compu¬ 
ters hitting the market within the next 
few months. However, until B. K. Modi 
signs on the dotted line, the Ghias are 
keeping their fingers crossed. 

Olga T^lia/Sofflbay 



Joining the mutual fray 


Life Insurance Corporation becomes the fourth public sector 
institution to launch a mutual fund 

T he Life Insurance Corporation (LIC) I , ^ ^ 

is the newest entrant in India’s 


I is the newest entrant in India’s 
half-hearted mutual funds game, with 
the launch of its ‘Dhanashree 1989’ fund 
in mid-June. The close-ended fund— 
with a par value of Rs 10 per unit— 
guarantees a return of 12 per cent 
annually, and can be cashed at specified 
LIC branches a year after subscription. 
Lie is the fourth public sector institution 
to launch a mutual fund. Unit Trust of 
India (UTI) led off with its close-ended 
‘Mastershare’ fund three years ago, with 
SBI Capital Markets and Canbank Finan¬ 
cial Services following with the ‘Mag¬ 
num’ and ‘Canshare’ close-ended funds 
respectively at the end of 1987. 

Technically, mutual ftmds—like unit 
trusts—are professionally managed 
pools of investor money which are 
invested in equities or other capital 
market debt instruments. Close-ended 
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Seeking the old flavour 

The battered Darjeeling gardens have yet to get back to 

normalcy 


funds, which issue a fixed number of 
shares, are traded on stock exchanges 
with investors buying and selling their 
fund shares at the market price. Open- 
ended funds—of which none exist in 
India—issue additional shares as 
needed, and investors may redeem their 
holdings at market value whenever they 
wish. 

The Lie effort suffers from the same 
idiosyncracies that afflict the countryls 
other mutual funds; in India, mutual 
funds operate like nowhere else in the 
world. For one, all current funds are 
government-managed, with not a single 
private fund in sight. For another, they 
all offer a minimum guaranteed return (in 
Lie’s case 12 per cent, while for other 
funds it is 13.5 per cent): elsewhere in 
the world, funds operate with the stock 
market roller-coaster, with returns as 
high as 40 per cent and more on 
investments. If funds were locked in 
fixed deposits they would earn 14 per 
cent, while public sector bonds offer 
about 13.75 per cent a year. That does 
not leave much money to return to the 
mutual fund investor, with a difference 
between fund earning and pay-outs 
varying from 0.5 to one per cent. 
However, these mutual funds are back¬ 
ed by huge war chests to take care A 
any earnings problem. For example, LIC 
has deposits exceeding Rs 19,000 
crores and UTl has more than Rs 9,000 
crores to dapple around in the capital 
markets. 



it is very likely that 
^Dhanashree^ will go 
the way of other 
mutual funds; 
oversubscribed^ and 
contented investors at 
the end of the year 


Despite the unusual traits, mutual 
funds have done very well here. While it 
is too early to gauge the response to the 
LIC fund, it is very likely that ‘Dha- 
nashree’ will go the way of other mutual 
funds: oversubscribed, and contented 
investors at the end of the year with the 
guaranteed return. 

A lot more needs to be done for Indian 
funds. For one, private funds must be 
allowed. The government has been 
toying with the idea of permitting joint 
and private sector funds, but nothing has 
come of it—althou^ more competition 
would be better for the m^et. 

SudMp Chakravaili/Mnr 0MM 


U ntil recently, Darjeeling tea, tradi¬ 
tionally acknowledged as the cup 
that cheers, was a cup full of tears. The 
three-year-long Gorkhaland agitation 
had badly hit the 115-year-old Darjeeling 
tea industry. And even nine months 
after the formation of the Darjeeling 
Gorkha Hill Council,industrial relations in 
the tea gardens are volatile. Intra-party 
tussles in the Gorkha National Libera¬ 
tion Front (GNLF) are not uncommon 
and simmering tensions have still kept 
away about 10,000 workers from the tea 
colonies dotting the Darjeeling hills. 

Hope, however, 
seems to be at hand. 

While inaugurating the 
third annual general 
meeting of the Dar¬ 
jeeling Planter’s Asso¬ 
ciation (DPA) at Bha- 
nu Bhavan on 18 June, 
the Darjeeling Gorkha 
Hill Council chairman 
and GNLF supremo. 

Subash Ghisingh,g 
pledged full coopera-g 
tion to planters to de- 5 
velop the tea industry | 
and reopen sick gar- S 
dens. The Gorkha S 
leader claimed that he | 
knew the tea 5 
industry "very intimately” since he 
was bom in a tea estate and regretted 
the growing incidence of party politics 
and militant trade unionism in the gar¬ 
dens. 

And Ghisinj^i’s personal attention, it 
seems, will definitely be needed to 
restore a semblance off peace and nor¬ 
malcy in the 75 tea gardens of Darjeel¬ 
ing. Sporadic unrest in the gardens and 
infrastructural problems continue to 
cripple production besides hampering 
developmental activities. Many tea gar¬ 
dens, for instance, are working without 
a telephone ever since the Nagri and 
Takdah exchanges were burnt down 
during the agitation. More disconcerting 
is the fact that a government circular 
was issued recently stating that tele¬ 
phone exchanges destroyed during the. 
GNLF agitation may not be restored. 

The bleak scenario apart, develop¬ 
mental activity in Darjeeling is now 


slated to get a boost. "Stagnation in 
production coupled with low yields.” 
says R.K. Tripathi, chairman. Tea 
Board, "had set in a vicious cycle 
resulting in the dependence on a few 
purchasers who dictated the price.” 
Tripathi adds, “The introduction of the 
Darjeeling inter-subsidy scheme was 
facing large-scale opposition as it hap¬ 
pens with any new scheme. Today we 
are happy that as many as 42 gardens 
have availed themselves of the scheme 
resulting in the sanction of Rs 42 crores 
from NABARD (National Bank for Agri¬ 


culture and Rural Development). The 
Tea Board has given Rs 37 lakhs as 
interest subsidy.” 

The bane of Darjeeling tea has been 
poor productivity. For decades the total 
annual production has hovered between 
10 and 13 million kg—a mere 2 per cent 
of the total production of tea in the 
country. At a time when the Darjeeling 
logo has been accepted by packeters all 
over the world, the need to improve 
yields assumes greater importance. The 
Tea Board has ambitious plans to step 
up production from the current level of 
13 million kg to 20 million kg in the near 
future. 

The revitalisation programme has, no 
doubt, got off to a flying start. But it will 
yield results only if complete peace 
returns to the hills. And peace as usual 
remains an elusive dream—at least for 
the present. 

Dabjanl SMia/DwjMIty 
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W ho said champa^e 
was made only in 
France? First, Sham Chow- 
gule, chairman of Indage In¬ 
dia, introduced India’s first 
ch^pagne, ‘Marquise de 
Pompadour’. Now, office 
automaticHt leader B.K. Modi 
is taking up an unusual diver- 
sificatioa Modi Xerox is set¬ 




ting up a jomt venture to 
make 3 million litres of spark 
ling wine at its Rs 4-crore 
project which will come up at 
NOIDA, near Delhi. 

And if the French can 
make champagne, the Rus¬ 
sians can make it cheaper. 
The spaing wine from the 
Modis will be made with 
Russian technology which 
will slash prices by one-third 
the existing levels. 


'The Soviet technology 
is one up on the French in 
that it has cut the maturity 
period for champagne to a 
mere three weeks from the 
traditional three years. 

So, not only will 
the Modi venture be able to 
turn out champagne bottles 
much foster, but their spark 
ling wine will cost a mere Rs 
W per bottle* 


Ij/Taeemr 

I f Reliance has come in, can 
Mudra Communications be 
far behind? With Mudra, 
which handles all Reliance 
accounts, making a strong 
bid for Larsen & Toubro’s Rs 
2-crore advertising account, 
tlie advertising department 
of L&T is uncertain about its 
future. L&T’s in-house ad 
department used to prepare 
the company’s ads and re¬ 
lease them through Raka 
Advertising which was own¬ 
ed by Jimmy Gurder of Air . 
Freight. Gurder was at one 
time a director on the L&T 
board and the ousted chair¬ 
man of L&T, Nicki Desai, 
had inaugurated Raka’s 
office. It is said that Desai’s 
family members would be 
provided with air tickets by 
Air Freight for jaunts abroad 
Mudra Communications will 
now shortly make a pre¬ 
sentation to Anil Ambani in a 
bid to bag the account winch 
will fetch them a commission 
of Rs 30 lakhs annually. Since 
it is well known that Reliance 
likes to keep everything 
L&T Houm, Bombay 



within the fomlly, L&T’s 
advertising staff are keeping 
their fingers crossed about 
their future. 

T he battle of attrition is 
finally over at Hindustan 
Lever's ^wree factory. Ex¬ 
actly after one year the lock¬ 
out was lifted at the world’s 
largest soap factory last 
week. The Sewree factory 
lock-out became the symbol 
of employer militancy in 
Maharashtra, and most man¬ 
agements were keenly 
watching for the outcome of 
the tussle. And the Lever 
management has succeeded 



Lovor'o Sown* factory 

in extracting very vital con¬ 
cessions from its striking 
workers: only those workers 
will be allow^ to resume 
work who give an undertak¬ 
ing assuring "commitment to 
the company’s productivity 
norms" agreed upon earlier. 
It has also demanded "disci¬ 
plined working" from its 
workforce. If the Lever man¬ 
agement has finally had its 
way on the productivity 
issue, it has also succeeded 
in trimming the surplus 
workforce of about 500 men 
by offering an attractive gol¬ 
den handshake. 












It began with Parveen Babi. 
The sexily pouting, high 
cheek-bon^ actress had to 
suffer the indignity of being 
caOed the poor man’s Zeenat 
Aman for years together. 

Until Ug success put an end 
to such nonsense. Now, of 
course, things have changed 
so that Sonu Walia is dubbed 
the poor man’s Parveen 
Babi. 

If you take that as a sign of 
having arrived, then 
Meenakshi Seshadri certain¬ 
ly has. For, there is a 
^shadri look alike making 
the rounds of producer's 
offices these days. Shikha 
Swaroop, Miss India 1988, i 
not only bears a hidal re- 
s^tdaiKe to the ice-maiden, 
but also walks and talks like 
her. 

Shikha will be making her 
debut in Sibte Hasan I^vi’s 
Awaaz De Kahw HaL 

^low do film stars beat the 
heat? By going abroad. And 
not at their own expense 



who are trying the same 
change of tack. Vinod Mehra 
is producing and directing an 
Anil Kapoor-Sridevi stairer, 
while Karan Shah (rememb^ 
him?) is producing Char Pe 
Mor. And, of course, there is 
Mazhar Khan, who is pro¬ 
ducing and directing Gang, 
which has Sunil Dutt in the 
role of an underworld Don. 
Whether they will enjoy the 
same run of success, thoughi 
remains to be seen. 

Nutan, like good wine, 
seems to get better with 
age. Not only does she stiD 
manage to look attractive, 
her acting skills are as go^ 
as ever, u not better, ^t is. 
Her recent performance in 
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either, kind cour¬ 
tesy the racket 
known as ‘star 
rates’. The modus 
operand! is: some 
chamc/uorthe 
other organises a 
variety entertain¬ 
ment show abroad, 
and invites the 
matinee idols to 
take part. All ex¬ 
penses paid, of 
course. The stars 
accept the invita¬ 
tion with alacrity, 
putinanaamlce 
vastean>earance 
on stage to justify 
the money spent 


on them, and then take off 
for fun and frolic. 

This year has been no 
different. While Govinda and XS 
Sonam enjoyed a paid holiday 
in Canada, Neelamand 
Sridevi let down their hair in 
London, instead. 

TThe Hindi film industry has 
had a long tradition of the flop 
actor turning hit director. 
Subhash Ghai and Shekhar 
Kapur, for instance, after 
conspicuous non-success in 
front of the camera, went 
behind it, to find name, fame 
and fortune. 

Now, there are others 
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Nutan: saltinfl baltar and batlar 

Rakesh Choudhury’s tele¬ 
serial Mujrim Haazir, for 
one, had the critics raving. 

T 0 Lata Mangeshkar, 
work is God. Quite literally. 

Insiders have it that the 
nightingale of Hindi film play¬ 
back singing never wears 
chappals while singing. 
A|^)arently, she feels that 
her songs are like prayers 
that she is offering to God, 
and so she sings them bare¬ 
foot. 

If other fiftra types (Govin¬ 
da, Vinod Khanna, Chunky 
Pandey, Mithun Chakrabor- 
ty, et afl also begin subscrib¬ 
ing to the maxim, ‘Work is 
worship’, producersAnd 
directors of the industry 
would be a far happier iot.a 





SPOTLIGHT 


An encounter with 
Salman 

• When Is an interview with 
Salman Rushdie not an inter¬ 
view with Rushdie? When it has 
taken place before he went into 
hiding, apparently. 

Two weeks ago, all of Britain 
woke up to an exclusive inter¬ 
view with the fugitive author in 
the tabloid Mall on Sunday, in it, 
Rushdie tore Into the Iranian 
Revolution (“a force of evil 
which eats its own children”), 
defended The Satanic Verses 
(“its critics haven’t read H”) and 
blamed India for banning Martin 



Saiman RusMMi: Hm mtarviaw that wasn’t 

Scorsese’s The Last Tempta¬ 
tion of Christian hasn’t been 
banned in Christian countries”). 

In other words, pretty much' 
your standard Rushdie inter¬ 
view. But did this mean that 
after months In hiding, the great 
man held exactly the same 
views as before he scurried for 
cover? 

Not quite. It turned out that 
Rushdie had given the inter¬ 
view months ago and the Mall 
on Sunday had failed to men¬ 
tion this. Sure enough an angry 
Rushdie put out a wordy state¬ 
ment denouncing the Mall, call- 
it “irresponsible” and thre- 
Ing to sue. 

> at least, some things ha¬ 
ven’t chang^. 


This is the Prime 
Minister 

e The Opposition has suiieied the 
brunt of Rajiv Gandhi's (sometimes 
questionable) sense of humour. Not 
to mention his occasional reasoned 
attacks: "The only slogan the 
Opposition had was the removal of 
Mrs Indira Gandhi. When they did 
not succeed in this, they decided to 
eliminate her physically." And 
again: "Every single office-bearer 
of the Notional Front was a history- 
sheeter with charges of rape, cor¬ 
ruption and murder against him." 

Now, the Janata Dal, at the inst¬ 
ance of Ramakrishna Hegde, has 
compiled Rajiv's words of wisdom 
into a book titled, Rajiv Gandhi — 
An Introduction. Each quotation 
has beside it, the name of the 
newspaper and the dote on which 
it appeared. And the former chief 
minister is right to take no 
chances. Not when there is such 


Epicdistortioii 

# Question: Was Sita 
banished by Rama or did 
she chose to leave Ayodhya 
on her own? 

On the answer to 
that one hinges the 
fate of Ramanand 
Sagar’s tele-serial 
Uttar Ramayaji. For 
Justice K. J. Shetty, 
vacation judge of 
the Supreme Court, 
has decreed that no 
further telecast of 
the serial is possi¬ 
ble, until a three- 
member committee, 
comprising Hindi 
and Sanskrit scho¬ 
lars, reviews the re¬ 
maining episodes to 
ensure that “there 
is no distortion” of 
the epic. 

The government’s 
argument that 



Hvgdv: from tho Prim* MlnItMr'i mouth 

potentially damaging stuff as: 
"Women's rights are a Western 
concept", "He (Jyoti Basu) needs 
someone to hold his hand", "Our 
labour is perhaps the most ineffi¬ 
cient in the world", and much more 
in the same vein. 

Little wonder then, that the pub¬ 
lication is being handed out along 
with "the best compliments of 
Ramakrishna Hegde". 


the veracity of the 
story was the producer’s 
business, and that it had no 
brief to intercede in this 
connection, was thrown out 
summarily. Shetty main¬ 
tained: “Doordarshan, 
which is owned by the gov- 















Any Bengali living here probably reads 
Prabasi Anandabazar every week. 


Ontario 


L 


Prabasi Anandabazar was created exclusively 
for the Bengalis living abroad. 

Every week, we lead our readers to places of great interest. 
We give them a complete package of news and features. 
With topics ranging from politics to recipes; from 
beauty-tips and fashion to literature and sport. 

Thirty two pages with offset-printing clarity— 
includir)g eight pages in sparkling colour. 

We sell the kind of quality that's tried and true. 

We give advertisers an exclusive, affluent clientele 
arKi a perfect environment. 


jt?agra basi Anandabazar; The international weekly from The Ananda Bazar Group of Publications. 
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Wedded to wealth 

Marriages are fast becoming an occasion to flaunt money power 


I t was the wedding of the decade. For 
the privileged invitees, the 17 May 
evening will remain etched in their 
minds for a very long time. As for those 
who were not invited, the next day’s 
newspapers and tabloids were full of the 
lavish details: most of Bombay's posh 
hotels were booked in 
advance, chartered flights 
brought in guests from ^ 
over the country, the ci¬ 
ty’s public transport sys¬ 
tem was thrown off gear 
as most of the taxis were 
requisitioned to carry the 
guests and, above all, the 
wide variety of expensive 
dishes served during the 
ceremony. Everyone 
agreed that the marriage 
of Kumaramangalam, 

Aditya Birla’s son, with 
Nirja, daughter of Sham- 
bhukumar Kaslival of the 
S. Kumar’s business 
group, was the most im¬ 
pressive occasion in re¬ 
cent memory. 

But the taxmen 
obviously were not 
amused. Newspaper re¬ 
ports on the extravagant 
Birla wedding attracted 
the attention of the Bom¬ 
bay income-tax 
authorities. The mamage over—and 
after the guests had left—the income- 
tax department ordered a probe to find 
out how much had indeed been spent. 
According to an income-tax official, the 
investigation is nothing unusual. In fact, 
there is a provision in the Income-Tax 
Act (Section 133-A-5) which empowers 
the department to curb extravagant 
expenditure. In the case of the Birlas, 
however, the authorities are trying to 
find out if any portion of the marriage 
expenses was debited to the Birla group 
of companies. 

Though newspaper reports suggest 
that around Rs 5 crores was spent On 
the Birla-Kumar marriage, income-tax 
sleuths are yet to verify the expendi¬ 
ture. The investigation has been some¬ 
what slow as hotels like Leela Penta, 
Oberoi and Taj are yet to work out the 
bills for the Birlas. 

The special tax provision to check 
extravagant expenditure during mar¬ 


riages and other social ceremonies was 
enacted some ten years back when it 
was found that wealthy businessmen 
were utUising such occasions to spend 
black money. The usual procedure is 
that the tax authorities receive program¬ 
mes of parties from five-star hotels and 


Marriages have 
become status 
symbotsandan 
occasion to fiaunt 
one's weaith. A 
diamond merchant 
who got married 
recently transported 
40,000 flowerpots 
from Bangalore to 
Bombay Just to 
decorate his house 


other community halls well in advance. • 
The authorities then decide which ones , 
have to be investigated. However, the 
tax laws make it clear that all investiga¬ 
tions are to be carried out after the 
ceremony; no one is to be harassed 
during the function. But a section of tax 
officials feels that this 
provision hampers their 
investigation as, often, 
hoteliers connive with 
their clients and make out 
bills which are much less 
than the actual expenses. 
The tax officials can do 
little in such cases as their 
sole source of information 
is the hotel’s cash reg¬ 
ister. 

There are other prob¬ 
lems, too, that IT officials 
face, like accounting ^s. 
The marriage of liquor 
tycoon Vijay Mallya is a 
case in point. After the 
ceremony, Mallya de¬ 
clared that his wife had 
received gold jewellery as 
gifts from his dealers 
worth Rs 22 lakhs. But 
during raid on Mallya dur¬ 
ing the Shaw Wallace 
take-over drama, tax offi¬ 
cials seized gold worth Rs 
14 lakhs from him. 
And in spite of Mallya maintaining that 
these were received by him as gifts, the 
IT officials insisted that the gold was 
part of Mallya’s business profits. 

But, despite such instances of harass¬ 
ment, the rich of Bombay are least 
bothered. Marriages have become sta¬ 
tus symbols and an occasion to flaunt 
one’s wealth. A whole lot of small-scale 
industries have come up in Bombay to 
cater to the needs of the wealthy. 

Take the business of catering, for 
instance. Even a few years ago this was 
the domain of the Gujaratis. Today, with 
the increasing demand for better and 
exotic food, Punjabis and Sindhis have 
come up in a big way. Decorators too 
are making brisk business with many big 
names involved in the trade. A diamond 
merchant who got married recently 
transported 40,000 .flower pots from 
Bangalore to decorate the Somani 
School compound at Cuffe Parade. 

Olga TaUls / Bomltay 
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Pistolling history 

For H.M. Seervai, Gandhi is the villain of the Partition saga 


P erhaps, for generations to come, 
Indians will continue to feel nos¬ 
talgic about a pre-independent 
united India. They are in search of a 
satisfactory answer to the question: who 
and what caused the Partition? This 
search becomes more agonising because 
it was generally presumed that the 
Partition would bury the ghost of com- 
munalism. But this was not to be. A 
most provocative contribution to this 
question has been made by an astute 
legal lumin^, H.M. Seervai, in his 
book, Partition of India: Legend and 
Reality. 

Seervai’s treatise pves a jolt to the 
reader since it por¬ 
trays Jinnah as a 
hero and Gandhi as a 
villain. He repeated¬ 
ly asserts Uiat “it 
was the Congress 
which insisted on 
Partition and it was 
Jinnah who was 
against it”; after the 
mid-Twenties "Gan¬ 
dhi had lost interest 
in Hindu-Musiim uni¬ 
ty”: “it was Gandhi 
who introduced reli¬ 
gion into politics;’’ 
and many other simi¬ 
lar sweeping state¬ 
ments. 


Khilafat. But after the Twenties, Gandhi 
never, never, mixed religion with poli¬ 
tics. The usage of idioms like Ram Rajya 
did not evoke any divisive religious 
sentinfients. It was meant to cultivate 
ethical values. Even on a topic like cow 
slaughter—a sensitive issue for Hin¬ 
dus—Gandhi always tried to assuage 
feelings. “I have never sympathised with 
the Hindu grief and the implied anger 
against the Mussulmans on Bakr-Id. TTie 
latter are undoubtedly foolish and obstin¬ 
ate in that they slaughter the cow and 
needlessly wound Hindu susceptibility. ” 
However, the unkindest cut by Seer¬ 
vai is that while accusing the Mahatma of 


Seervai has been 
analysing the subject 


of Partition as though he were arguing a 
legal suit. Like any clever lawyer he 
makes use of facts selectively. For those 
who are not well-versed in pre-Partition 
developments, Seervai’s case looks very 
convincing. But those who are conver¬ 
sant with the Partition story can easily 
find flaws in his case. One such loophole 
has been found by Rajmohan Gandhi 
firom whose book. Eight Lives, Seervai 
quotes extensively. Gandhi pointed out 
that Seervai virtually misquoted M.C. 
Setalvad concerning Mahatma Gandhi’s 
response to an abortive Bhulabhai- 
Liaquat Ali pact. 

S^rvai’s story starts from the mid- 
Twenties when Gandhi mixed religion 
with politics. Yes, Gandhi did it in his 
Non-Cooperation Movement when he 
simultaneously took up the cause of the 



mixing religion with politics, he ^ves 
almost a clean chit to Jinnah on this 
score. 

Like any ordinary student of history, 
Seervai maintains that the seeds of 
Partition were sown in 1937 jvhen the 
Congress refused to form a coalition 
with the Muslim League in UP. A 
deeper study of the 1937 episode could 
at best produce an answer: “Perhaps it 
was one of those lost moments of 
history.” But nothing more than 
"perhaps”. It would be foolhardy to be 
definitive. 

Much has been said on why 1937 was 
a case of missed opportunity. Let’s see 
the other side. By 
1937, the Congress 
and the Muslim 
League saw that 
they were incompati¬ 
ble. 'Fhe Congress 
did not accept the 
communal award 
whereas the Muslim 
League viewed it as 
the fulfilment of its 
long-drawn struggle. 
The Conp'ess also 
had reservations on 
a separate communal 
award. Even before 
1937, no less a per¬ 
son than AUama Iqbal 
had mooted the idea 
of Pakistan. 

The 1937 elec¬ 
tions showed the 


SeervaPs treatiae 
gIvasaJoHto the 
reader since n 
portrays Jinnah as a 
hero ami Gandhi as a 
villain. He repeatedly 
asserts that **it was 
the Congress which 
insisted on Partition 
and it was Jinnah who 
was against It" 


potential of the great Hindu-Muslim di¬ 
vide. Jinnah, however, was disillusioned 
that his moderate communal politics did 
not make him the uncrowned king of 
Muslims as, he thought, Gandhi had 
become among the Hindus. Jinnah’s 
Muslim League won only 108 out of a 
total of 485 seats reserved for Muslims. 
He therefore decided on a new strategy 
to exploit the potential of the Hindu- 
Muslim divide to his advantage. He 
insisted that the Muslim League should 
be recognised as the authoritative voice 
of the Muslims. Within three months of 
the failure of talks on the coalition 
government in UP, Jjpnah made his 
famous Lucknow speech, “Islam is in 
danger under the Congjress Raj as Con- 
gress^jis a Hindu Raj. ’The speech was 
so provocative that Gandhi called it a 
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"declaration of war”. The Muslim 
League followed it up by a high-pitched 
campaign against "atrocities against 
Muslims in Congress-ruled states". 
When the Congress ministries resigned 
in 1940, Jinnah called upon the Muslims 
to celebrate the occasion as a "day of 
deliverance”. When Gandhi approached 
Jinnah to find a solution, Jmnah replied 
that talks could take place only on a "if 
you accept I represent Muslims and you 
represent Hindus” basis. 

One of the most facile assumptions of 
Seervai is that Jinnah resorted to an 
extremist posture as he was hurt by 
Nehru’s criticism that the League lacked 
“inherent strength”. In politics, cnticism 
and counter-criticism are part of the 
game. If cnticism deflects a politician 
from the pursuit of his basic objective, 
he is certainly a poor leader. But Jinnah 
was certainly not such a bad politician. In 
1937, Jinnah realised that his moderate 
communal politics did not take him very 
far. He started arousing religious pas¬ 
sions among Muslims in order to 
broaden his support base. The logic that 
"Islam is in danger under the Congress 
Raj” caused him to drift towards the idea 
of Pakistan. 

From 1937, SeeiVai jumps to the 
Cabinet Mission Plan to prove his pre¬ 
determined hypothesis that it was '.he 
Congress which wanted Pakistan and 
not Jinnah. The only deviation from the 
"fashion of the day” he makes is that he 
accuses Gandhi and not Jawaharlal 
Nehru for scuttling the Plan. There is no 
doubt that the Congress felt most un¬ 
comfortable with the Plan. It had strong 
suspicions that Jinnah would use it as a 
stepping stone for the creation of Pakis¬ 
tan. But Jinnah also accepted the Plan 
half-heartedly, without renouncing his 
final objective of achieving a sovereign 
Pakistan. Jinnah had tasted blood. His 
strategy to play up religious sentiments 
paid rich political dividends when, in the 
1946 elections, the Muslim League se¬ 
cured 86.6 per cent of votes cast in 
Muslim reserve constituencies. He 
started dreaming of Pakistan. A section 
of the British bureaucracy was also 
giving him encouragement. He wanted 
some excuse to wriggle out of the Plan. 

Seervai feels that it was the Con¬ 
gress’s refusal to accept the pnnciple of 
Hindu-Muslim parity which was the root 
cause of Partition. Since its birth the 
Congress had been bending over back¬ 
wards to accommodate communal de¬ 
mands, primarily of Muslims. This pro¬ 
cess climaxed in the 1916 Congress- 
League Lucknow pact on separate com¬ 
munal electorates. But it was soon 
discovered that instead of containing 
communalism, it was legitimising and 


institutionalising it. In the Nehru report 
in 1928 on the Constitution of an Inde¬ 
pendent India, the Congress sought to 
abolish separate electorates but pro¬ 
vided for reservation of seats. Jinnah 
was inclined to accept the Nehru report 
but militant Muslim communal leaders 
forced him to reject it. 

The trouble with Seervai is that he 
has investigated the problem purely 
from a legalistic point of view. At best he 
sees the drama of Pakistan as a game of 
chess by politicians. He does not 
appreciate the fact that in the Forties, 
many people of the sub-continent had 
become active participants in the politic¬ 
al process. In that situation any false 
step by the leadership of the Congress 
would have led to its repudiation by the 
masses. Even in 1928, Jinnah could 
make the Muslim League accept the 
Nehru Plan which sought to abolish 
separate electorates. By the Forties, 
most unfortunately, Jinnah’s slogan of 
Pakistan had caught the imagination of 


the Muslim masses. He was riding a 
tiger, and if he had tried to dismount, the 
tiger would have devoured him. After 
attaining Pakistan, he tried to impose his 
subjective will by declaring that Pakistan 
would be secular. 

P erhaps an answer to the question, 
“who and what caused the Parti¬ 
tion” is beyond the scope of a legalistic 
mind. It requires a multi-disciplinary 
approach to analyse social, political, 
religious and economic factors which 
encouraged communalisation of the Indi¬ 
an psyche, particularly, the Muslim mind 
even when people of this country were 
engaged in the struggle for Independ¬ 
ence. In a most con^sed manner Seer¬ 
vai tries to answer this question. He 
says that the Muslim fear of a “Hindu 


Raj'in Independent India was "genuine”. 
He IS emphatic: "That the fears of the 
Muslim community were genuine is 
beyond doubt.” But he does not care to 
answer how the formation of Pakistan 
would have assuaged the fears of Mus¬ 
lims in UP and Bihar, who under no 
scheme could have been part of Pakis¬ 
tan, Most surprisingly, the Muslims of 
UP were the strongest supporters of 
Pakistan even though they were “conde¬ 
mned” to live under the "Hindu Raj”. We 
have seen, most recently in Iran, that 
when irrational religious fervour grips 
the mind of the people, they behave in 
an insane manner. Muslim fears were 
not "genuine”. It was a most perverted 
perception of reality. 

However, if one’s mind is poisoned, 
nobody can help him see the reality. 
Who can help Seervai if he compares 
Jinnah’s call of "Direct Action” in 1946 
vnth Gandhiji’s Direct Action of 1921 
1931 and 1942. "The League used 
exactly the same techniques used by the 
Congress in their 
agitation in 1921 and 
1931.” Calling upon 
Muslims to observe 
“Direct Action Day” 
on 16 August, 1946, 
Jinnah said: ‘Today, 
we have also forged 
a pistol and are in a 
position to use it.” 
As it turned out Jin¬ 
nah’s “Direct Ac¬ 
tion” was directed 
against Hindus and 
the pistol was used 
against Hindus, not 
against the alien rul¬ 
ers. All three of 
Gandhi’s “Direct Ac¬ 
tions” were directed 
against the Bri¬ 
tishers and 
the active phases of those direct actions 
witnessed total communal harmony. Jin¬ 
nah’s Direct Action of 16 August, 1946 
saw the worst Hindu-Muslim riots in 
Calcutta. Seervai’s book is not an i.so- 
lated instance. There is a systematic 
campaign to destroy the faith of the 
people in the tradition of Indian national¬ 
ism. It is not an attempt to point out the 
weaknesses of nationalism. If Jinnah is 
portrayed as a hero and Gandhi a villain, 
it is aimed at total destruction of the 
foundations of Indian nationalism. Hope¬ 
fully, Indian nationalism is strong enough 
to survive the onslaught from misguidetL 
self-proclaimed historians. 

Kewal Varma 

Pamtton of India' L ogond and Reality by H M Seervai 
Published by Maneck Davar lor Emmenem Publications 
PviUd Distributed by India Book House Pnee Rs70 
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I t IS often argued that Indian society, 
as compared to many developing and 
develoj.ed countries, is markedly 
spiritual and the people less given to 
violence. 'I'he growing incidence of dow¬ 
ry deaths and domestic violence flatly 
contradicts tins view. All the cases in 
our sample are reported cases of dowry 
harassment and have been filed under 
Section '198A II’C. This chapter 
attempts to analyse the different forms 
of ■ harassment. 

Degree of fulfilment of 
dowry 

But for the fniancial constraints in 
most of the cases, the parents, if they 
had the resources, would be ever willing 
to meet the continuing demands made 
by the husband’s family, provided he 
keeps the daughter in his house. As he 
begins to ill-treat his wife, her parents, 
instead of removing her from that situa¬ 
tion, begin to struggle, often desperate¬ 
ly, to find ways and means of raising 
money in order to please him. In cases 
where the girl’s parents have been 
unable to redeem the situation in any 
manner, they have given shelter to their 
daughters out of sheer desperation. 
Table A shows the extent to which 
post-marriage demands have been met 
in a sample of 141 cases (nine had been 
burnt alive even before the dissatisfac¬ 
tion of the in-laws and husbands for 
whatever reasons, had been communi¬ 
cated to the parents). One should keep 
in mind the fact that in all these cases the 
girl had not come “empty handed” or 
even with a “less prestigious dowry” 
than the status requirements. 

It is evident that 10.6 per cent of the 
cases had fully met the demand, 31.2 
per cent had partially met the demand 
and 19.8 per cent had promised to 
comply with the demand in due course. 
All these cases reflect the untiring 
efforts of parents to appease the jxoom 
and in-laws so that their daughter is not 
thrown out of the house no matter what 
her condition is. There were 38.4 per 
cent cases who did not meet the demand 
because of constraints and were in the 
process of trying to resolve the prob¬ 
lems and to negotiate on grounds which 
were “less costly.’’ 

What happens after tlie parents react 
to the demands in this manner i.e., 
refuse to meet the fresh demands for 
dowry.^ Does a big dowry automatically 
guarantee better treatment of the girl? 
As Table B shows, the answer is sadly 
no. 

In the case of those (10.6 per cent) 
who fully met the fresh demands, their 
daughters were accepted back by the 
grooj^ This reflects a conditional 
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acceptance of the girl. In these cases the 
position which the women occupy in the 
house has been literally purchased. In 
some instances (31.2 per cent) the 
parents were in a position to pay/give 
only a part of what was being demanded. 
However, this did not ensure a place for 
their daughter in her matrimonii house. 
Only two were accepted after bringing 
partial dowry. As many as 36 of them 
(26.5 per cent) were sent back to their 
natal home and asked to come with 
more; and five of them (3.3 per cent) 
were killed. 

In 38.4 per cent cases, the initial 
marriage expenses had been so disprop¬ 
ortionate to the parents' economic sta¬ 
tus that it had led to their economic ruin. 
Beyond this point they were not in a 
position to give even marginally what 
was being demanded afresh. Failure to 
bring the demanded dowry led to 51 of 
the 55 such cases being deserted and 
three being killed or driven to commit 
suicide. Parents of the deserted girls 
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But for the 
financial 
constraints, 
the parents 
in most cases are even 
willing to meet the 
continuing demands 
made by the husband*s 
family, provided he 
keeps the daughter in 
his house 


have only reluctantly accepted them as 
they have other commitments too. in 
19.8 per cent cases, even promises 
could not save the daughter. Mindful of a 
society ever ready to unsheath its claws, 
parents are desperate to return the girl, 
even if they have to "beg, borrow or 
steal" to do so. However, since there is 
no guarantee of the sum being paid, 2.5 
out of 28 were deserted and three killed 
or driven to commit suicide. 

Often the girl is taken back only to 
give the in-laws the opportunity to 
further blackmail her parents. Table C 
corroborates the fact that in many cases 
harassment and torture did not cease or 
even decrease after partial or total 
fulfilment of demands. 

It is noteworthy that in 37.3 per cent 
cases where the parents had fulfilled 




the demands fully or partially, demand 
for more dowry continued. In spite of 
meeting the demand 6.8 per cent of 
them were killed or driven to commit 
suicide. There were 52.5 per cent who 
did not make demands any futher. 

Dowry tensions given 
other names 

D uring the course of this study, we 
uncovered; a) the deliberate tor¬ 
ture of young wives specifically related 
to dowry: and b) the torture of wives by 
husbands or in-laws who tend to blame 
more complex family problems on the 
supposed inadequacy of dowry. The 
exact ratio of the latter to the former is 
difficult to determine, for the wife is. 
.seldom aware of what is happening 
around her or why she is being ill- 
treated. She accepts it as a right of the 
husband. 

However, there were responses 
where dowry was not cited as the sole 
or even major cause of tension. 

It is stnkmg to note that in the case of 
50 per cent of dowry victims who are 
alive, marital discord is attributed not to 
dow^ demands as such, but to other 
tensions in the family. 'Phese include 
allegations by the wife that her husband 
IS impotent (9.8 per cent) In some 
cases (7.1 per cent) the wife alleged that 
her husband had extra-marital relatins. 
Shockingly, in as many as 7.1 per cent 
cases the victims alleged that on many 
occasions the father-in-law or brother- 
in-law or uncle in-law had .made over¬ 
tures and on refusal to oblige them, 
started all sorts of harassment. Con¬ 
versely, in 5.4 per cent cases, the 
husband and m-laws alleged that the girl 
was continuing her relations with her old 
paramour. There are also cases (19.7 
per cent) wh.ere husbands were alcoho¬ 
lics and drug addicts and resistance from 
the wife often led to tension in the 
family. 

The responses of the in-Iaws and of 
the parents of the dead dowry victims 
are more revealing. The in-laws or 
husbands of 52.6 per cent of the dead 
\'ictims alleged that the girl had extra¬ 
marital relations, whereas in 21.1 per 
cent cases, the parents of the dead 
victim said that the husband ol the vicitm 
had extra-marital relations and upon 
objections being voiced by their daugh¬ 
ter, she was finally done away with. In 
.7.9 per cent cases, they alleged that the 
daughter was murdered because she 
refused to oblige the overtures made by 
the father-in-law. Only 18.4 percent'felt 
that their daughter was murdered or 
driven to commit suicide because of 
their inability to meet the dowry de¬ 
mands. 




Degree of fulfilment of dowry demanded after marriage 

Degroe 

Frequency 

Per cent 

Fully 

15 

10.6 

Partially 

44 

31.2 

Promised to 

28 

19.8 

Not met with 

54 

38.4 

Total 

141 

100.6 


Table B 


Correlation between tuifllment of demand and desertion or acceptance 


irM of Frequency Deserted Accepted Killed 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 


Degree of 
fufllment 

Frequency 

No. % 

Deserted 

No. % 

Accepted 
No. % 

Fully 

15 

10.6 

0 

— 

14 

10.6 

Partially 

44 

31.2 

36 

25.6 

3 

2.1 

Promised 

28 

19.8 

25 

17.7 

— 

— 

Not at all 

54 

38.4 

51 

36.3 

— 

— 

Total 

141 

100.0 

112 

79.6 

17 

12.7 


Table C 


Degree of harassment after demands were partly or fully fulfilled 

Degree 

Frequency 

% 

Increased 

22 

37.3 

Decreased 

2 

3.4 

Old not demand 

31 

52.5 

Killed 

4 

6.8 


Table D 


Frequency of tensions other than dowry 


beating is perhaps the most under¬ 
reported crime. 

Our survey shows that in 78 per cent 
of the sample cases, the daughters-in- 
law/wives were subjected to physical 
assault almost every second day. For 
days, months and even years, women, 
are caught in the web of violence, unable 
to predict when more violence will 
occur. Keeping relationships together, 
despite violence, is also important for 
pratical reasons such as financial support 
and shelter. Getting out is almost as bad 
as staying in the relationship. “Women 
stay within these situations;” says Eli¬ 
zabeth A. Stanke, "because of real 
conditions of their lives in a male- 
dominated world. The threat of male 
violence outside the home is an acutely 
intimidating reality of women who en¬ 
dure violence within their own homes." 
Living with the constant threat of being 
killed and desertion becomes a daily 
ordeal for them. In as many as 57 per 
cent of the cases the woman had been 
threatened to be killed and in 71 per 
cent, to be deserted. 

The woman does not have even one 
sympathiser in her marital home. The 
mother-in-law phobia still persists today. 
The resentment against the daughter-in- 
law is so great for some inexplicable 
reason (one cannot explain the whole 
syndrome in tenns of possessiveness of 
the mother) that she goes out of her way 
to bring untold misery to her daughter- 
in-law. The husband seldom protests. 
On the contrary, in our study, in 88 per 
cent of the cases the husband was an 


Tensions 


Alive cases Dead cases 
Frequency % Frequency % 


Impolency of the male 

11 

9.8 

— 

— 

Extra-marital relations of the husband 

8 

7.1 

8 

21.1 

Extra-marital relations of the wife 

6 

5.4 

20 

52 

Alcoholism and drug addiction 

22 

19.7 

— 

— 

Overtures by the brother-in-law, falher-in- 

8 

7.1 

3 

7.9 

law or other male members in the family 
Only dowry 

57 

50.9 

7 

18.4 

Total 

112 

100 

38 

too 
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Forms of harassment 

W e shall not attempt to define what 
exactly IS meant by haras.sment 
and cruelty, since they are largely sub¬ 
jective terms. At best, some of their 
physical manifestations like death or 
injury to body are cognisable. What is 
more important is that it must be 
"ecognised. 

3 .* The general forms in which typical 
harassment of a woman in her husband’s 
family unfolds itself are taunts, abuses, 
threats, which generally escalate into 
beating and even abetment to suicide or 


murder in some cases. However, what 
remains hidden from us are the experi¬ 
ences of women battered by their hus¬ 
bands—for reasons of inadequacy of 
dowry or some other. These are viewed 
by the police as cases of domestic 
assault and by the society as “normal 
interaction among intimate couples”. 
Blinded by the patriarchal notions abo.ut 
the privacy of family matters and be¬ 
cause of their assumed weakness, 
women seldom choose to get out of 
these relationships or even complain 
about them. Not surprisingly, resear¬ 
ches on women have found that wife- 
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active participant. The married sister 
visiting her natal place frequently also 
joined her mother in harassing the girl. 

Material greed is often intertwined 
with a complex of emotional tensions, 
which perhaps became all the more 
virulent as they occured m a society little 
given to psychological introspection. In¬ 
dian conjugal relationships are typically 
much less close than those between 
mother and son: frequently the mother- 
in-law instigates the harassment against 
the young bride using her son as her 
agent. The actual or supposed inadequa¬ 
cy of dowry becomes an excuse for the 
mother-in-law. 

On the slightest pretext the bride is 
sent back to her parental home—usually 
to refurbish her “inadequate” dowry. 

‘ And then, the quality and quantity of 
whatever she gets from her parents are 
made an excuse for further harassment. 

On the other extreme are some 
fartiilies where the girl is discouraged 
from frequently visiting her parents. Iler 
isolation from her natal source of 
support is complete. Should she be 
maltreated, it is unlikely that anyone 
would come to her help. Even if she is 
murdered, the evidence can easily be 
destroyed because none is likely to 
testify on her behalf. 



The general 
forms in 
which 

harassment 
for more dowry unfoids 
are taunts, abuses, 
threats, which generaliy 
escaiate into beating 
and even abetment to 
suicide or murder in 
some cases 


A few case studies of 
dowry victims 

T he nature of dowry harassments and 
tortures would be better understood 
through a few detailed case studies. The 
reader is left to draw his own conclu¬ 
sions. 

Case Study 1 

A man accused of forcing his young 
wife to end her life by self- 
inunolation within a year of their mar¬ 
riage has been denied bail by the ses¬ 
sions court of Delhi. The accu.sed. Raja, 
(of Danba Kalan in the walled city area) 
and his family members had allegedly 
taunted and harassed Bobi for bringing 
insufficient dowry. The victim took the 
extreme step of killing herself. 

Naelam Jain who was puahad from the 
balcony of her Calcutta raaldenca: a dowry 
victim; soma of tha articlas normally 
damandad from a bride's family 



The applicant had earlier sought bail 
on the ground that it was the family of 
the girl who had “exploited her mentally 
and sexually before her marriage". It 
was her murky past which she was not 
able to forget, the accused pleaded... 

Bobi had been married at the age of 17 
on 27 June, 1985. She did not commit 
suicide; she was burnt on 14 June, 1986, 
for bringing insufficient dowry. Bobi 
comes from a Brahmin family. She lived 
with her parents in a small ramshackle 
two-room house in Malivada. Her sister 
and brother, both mamed, lived separ¬ 
ately. Their father was bed-ridden and 
the only earning member of the family 
was Bobi’s mother who cooked m five 
houses and earned Rs 350. The mar¬ 
riage was fixed by one of her mother’s 
employers. Dunng the negotiations, no 
demands had been made except the 
insistence of the mamage being held at a 
hotel. This woman who earned Rs 350 a 
month had to arrange for a mamage in 
Moti Mahal restaurant which cost her 
about Rs 12,000. 

Right at the time of mamage. i.e., 
just before the p/iera.s, the drunken 
groom Raja started misbehaving and 
demanded Ks 10,000. Bobi's mother 
had given Bobi and Raja all the jewellery 
and gifts within her reach: 75 utensils, 
65 sans and the expenses of a mamage 
in a hotel. Anyway after much pleading 
the bride was wliisked away in a taxi, the 
marriage ceremony left incomplete. 
Soon after the marriage, it was found out 
that the boy was neither employed, nor 
earned Rs 1500 per month, and was not 
a graduate as had been told to Bobi's 
family. The boy wanted to set up a 
business and constantly demanded Rs 
10,000 from Bobi's family. When told 
that they couldn’t afford it, he gave them 
the solution of selling their house. 

Dunng the one year that Bobi stayed 
alive after her mamage, not once was 
she left unescorted or unguarded— 
either it was her sister-in-law or Raja’s 
brother or their children or Raja himself. 
The three or four times that she came 
home, it was for only half an hour, which 
was considered long enough to ask for 
Rs 10,000. Not once, says Bobi’s 
mother, did she see Bobi wear any of 
the jewellery that she had given her. Not 
once was Bobi allowed or given the 
opportunity to tell her mother or her 
friends about her misery and the brutal 
torture that she was undergoing. On 14 
June, 1986, Bobi—as was reported by 
a neighbourwas tied with a rope, 
thrown in the courtyard, beaten till she 
bled and all her teeth fell out, and then 
set on fire. Her screams could be heard 
by the neighbours. They were all wit¬ 
ness to it. Yet they were deafened and 
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I made impotent by the hassles that would 
ensue if they protested. 

Bobi lied at 10 in the morning. Her 
parents got to know of it at 4 in the 
evening. The police and doctors at the 
hospit^ would not let her mother see 
the dead body. To date she hasn’t had a 
glimpse of her daughter’s dead body. 
More than six months have passed, but 
nothing has happened. The case is 
registered at one of the women’s orga¬ 
nisations; there hasn’t been any reply. It 
is told that the case is registered as 
"abetment to suicide.” Newspaper re¬ 
ports say that bail wasn’t granted. But 
Raja and his family are leading normal 
unperturbed lives. In fact, Raja has 
married again. Bobi’s father, who was 
sick, could not bear the shock. He too 
died. Bobi’s mother is alone now, hoping 
for some justice. 

Case Study 2 

J amuni was married at the age of 16. 

She is 18 now. A year back she 
poured kerosene on herself and tried to 
comnut suicide. Her father is a wrestling 
coach and is employed m the Railway 
Mail Service. He earns Rs 1,500 a 
month. He spent about Rs 45,000 for 
Jamuni’s wedding. 

Jamuni’s husband Ramesh and her 
in-laws were satisfied with the dowry 
she had brought initially. However, ten¬ 
sions other than dowry-related existed 
from the very beginning. Ramesh was an 
alcoholic and would often beat up Jamuni 
in his drunken state demanding more 
dowry. The demands were for a scoo¬ 
ter. After Jamuni got pregnant, her 
brother-in-law and mother-in-law haras¬ 
sed her. In her own words; 

/ was about seven months pregnant, 
my husband Just beat me with a feather 
strap and then with a stick and bis elder 
brother pushed me and threw me on the 
ground and my husband sat on my body, 
and beat me cruelly. Then my mother- 
in-law and sister-in-law all shouted “kill 
her”, “get rid of her”, we will get you 
another wife and will get you very big 
and nice articles of dowry. She is the 
daughter of a kangal—beggar. The re¬ 
sult of it is that I developed pain. All my 
cries and wails had no effect. When the 
pain became too severe, I was taken to 
hospital where an iriimature and com¬ 
pletely paralytic son was bom on 16 
June, 1985, at 8.15 am. Despite all 
possible efforts by the doctor he did not 
survive. The infant died on 17 June, 
1985 at ^Jg^t 9.00 pm. They did not 
inform n^parents of this episode. My 
parents were informed on 18 June, in the 
morning when the dead body was reco¬ 
vered from the hospital. From there 1 
came to my parents’ house where I 
stay^till 6 July, 1985. 


Case Study 3 

T ‘wentytwo-year-old Shashi died on 6 
June, 1986, not even four months 
after she married Rakesh. Shashi was 
the only daughter of Shikari Lai, a 
retired army officer who now nms a 
small grocery shop. Shashi’s parents 
were Brahmins. They were not happy 
when Shashi expressed her desire to 
marry Rakesh who was a regular visitor 
to their neighbour’s house. One of the 
major reasons was that Rakesh and his 
family were Aroras—basically a middle 
caste family. They ultimately bowed to 
the insistence of their only daughter and 
gave their consent. ITie marriage took 
place on 13 February, 1986. 

The marriage was held at the resi¬ 
dence of Shikari Lai despite the insist¬ 
ence of the groom’s family of the wed¬ 
ding being held at a hotel. The income 
from the shop was not much. However, 
because of social expectations. Shikari 
Lai hosted a lavish wedding and gave 
Shashi all that "befits” a good dowry— 
double bed, dining table, sofa, dressing 
table, almirah, jewellery and so forth. 
There were no specific demands but 
what was expected of Shikari Lai had 
been made rather clear. 

Rakesh belonged to a wealthy family. 
Probably tliat was the reason why 
Shashi’s father agreed in the first place 
to the marriage. The family owned a 
printing press which gave them a com¬ 
fortable income. His family was a joint 
one comprising his parents, three 
brothers and their wives. After mar¬ 
riage, however, Rakesh and Shashi 
shifted to a DDA flat in Govindpuri which 
Rakesh had bought and strangely was in 
the joint name of both Rakesh and 
Shashi. However, the two had their 
meals, etc., with the joint family itself. 

Considering it was a love marriage, 
the girl should liave been more at ease 
with her husband. From the beginning 
itself Shashi, however, faced the usual 
traumas of a young unsure bride. Taunts 
and insults regarding inadequate clothes, 
jewellery, etc., were constantly flung at 
her, so much so that all her new clothes 
had been confiscated and she was sent 
home to get her old clothes. 

During the four months that Shashi 
stayed with her husband, she was sel¬ 
dom given the opportunity to meet her 
parents alone. From whatever her pa¬ 
rents could gather, their daughter was 
undergoing both physical and mental 
torture. However, the specific demands 
were never made clear. It was simply an 
issue which was used to subject Shashi 
to harassment. On 4 June, 1986, Shashi, 
the police report says, burnt herself at 
her residence in the Govindpuri, She 
had, it seems, shut herself in the 



(ClockwiM from abovo) The fathar-ln-law of a 
dowry victim In Delhi being led off by the 
police; Shabana Azmi addressing the 
Anti-Dowry Committee of the Priyadarshini 
Academy, Bombay; an anti-dowry protest 
rally In Delhi 




Sometimes 
the isolation 
of the bride 
from her 
parents is complete. 
Even if she is murdered, 
the evidence can be 
easily destroyed 
because no one is likely 
to testify on her behalf 


bathroom and set herself on fire. She 
was admitted to the hospital with third 
degree bums and succumbed to her 
bums on 6 June, 1986. 

'Fhe first statement that was recorded 
by the doctor read ‘accidental bums 
while cooking’. The second statement 
which was taken, in the presence of the 
additional district magistrate was to the 
effect that Shashi had committed suicide 
by pouring oil and setting herself on fire. 
TTie third of her declarations, and unoffi¬ 
cial one, was in front of her neighbours 
who say that Shashi admitted to them 
that she had been burnt and was 
threatened with the murder of her father 
if she dared speak the truth. According 
to investigations by the Kalkaji police 
station, the incident had taken place in 
the bathroom. So the first of her state¬ 
ments to the doctor stands negated ” 






because nobody cooks in the bathroom, 
and aJso because the practice of the 
family eating together had been followed 
even on that fatal day. There was 
seldom any cooking done at their resi¬ 
dence. Had Shashi committed suicide, 
there wouldn’t have been any need for 
h her three conflicting and contradictory 
statements before she died. Considering 
these factors, it hardly seems probable 
that Shashi committed suicide. The 
case, however, with the police is reg¬ 
istered as abetment to suicide. 

■rhere are some other enlightening 
factors. Any crime under Section 307 
CrPC (abetment to suicide) is a non- 
bailable offence. In this case not just a 
bail, but an anticipatory bail, was granted 
to Rakesh and his family as a result of 
which they were not arrested even for 
formalities’ sake. More important, for 
4 _ 
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what had they taken anticipatory bail? 
Could it not be taken to imply that they 
had planned it ail? 

Case Study 4 

S oni now lives with her parents in 
Greater Kailash. She has a BA 
degree in History froiti Delhi University 
and is “fair, homely, well turned out, 
convent educated...”—just the type of 
girl the matrimonial ads are looking for. 
Her father has a roaring family business; 
so money was no constraint m his 
daughter’s marriage. Soni got mamed to 
an equally educated boy and into an 
equally wealthy family. The marriage 
took place in January 1985 in a five-star 
hotel and Soni’s dowry was in keeping 
with the family’s status. (The exact 
nature of the dowry was not disclosed 


Book EXTKAtrr 


because a case for the resumption of 
streedhan is registered with the anti¬ 
dowry cell and her parents were hesi¬ 
tant) 

Despite being educated and less sub¬ 
missive to an extent, after marriage the 
control over her jewellery, clothes and 
other items was assumed by Sont’s 
mother-in-law. After her honeymoon. 
Soni returned to her in-laws’ place to 
face a bickering and insulting mother-in- 
law. The family, as Soni understood, 
was suffering a major setback in busi¬ 
ness.^ 'ITiis loss had been compounded 
by her sister-in-law’s wedding for which 
her in-laws had spent a lot of money. 

This money had to be recovered. The 
business had to be put back on its feet. 
The easiest source of money without 
interest—and non-refundable—was 
Soni. A demand for Rs 25,000 was 
made. Soni was told that she was not 
given a fair share of her family property. 
She was asked to get her share. The 
most innovative of their ideas was that 
Soni should get her parents to insure 
her. This is a clear indication of the 
intention of these oppressors. Soni was 
virtually impnsoned in her in-laws' place. 
Her husband was an active participant. 
She was beaten, abused, threatened 
with desertion almost every day. She 
sought her parents’ help who went to a 
women’s organisation. They, however, 
did not seek police assistance because 
they still wanted to save the marriage 
and feared that police intervention might 
be a drastic step and could worsen 
things. Their attempts, however, failed. 
After a year of her marriage Soni was 
turned out of the house, penniless. 

Soni’s jewellery, as was mentioned 
earlier, were confiscated by her mother- 
in-law. However, her in-laws and hus¬ 
band maintain that Soni had taken all her 
clothes and jewellery. According to 
Soni, she didn’t and she says it was not 
even possible for her to do so. Just 
before she was turned out of the house 
she had been to Amritsar, and on the 
pretext of a worsening situation in 
Punjab, her father-in-law had asked her 
to leave behind the gold bangles and 
chain that she was wearing for reasons 
of safety. Soni had obeyed. On her 
return she was asked to leave the 
house. 

'I'he police, Soni and her parents 
complain, want proof. The onus of 
proving that they do not have the 
jeweller}' is on them and not on her 
husband and in-laws. The anti-dowry 
cell, they feel, is taking too much time 
and is quite powerless, u 


Brides Are Not For Burntrw by Ranjana Kumart 
Published by Radiant PubTishers. New Delhi Price He 
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_ SUNDAY SPORTS __ 

Priority problems 

Or why we fared miserably in the Champions Trophy in Berlin 


I ndian hockey is once again on its familiar rollercoaster 
ride. Great premise at the start, belied by very poor 
performance thereafter. And then the ineptitude of the 
Indian Hockey Federation officials jeopardising India’s 
entry to the World Cup, a premier international 
competition. 

It all began with the preparations for the Champions 
Trophy held in Berlin. M. P. Ganesh, former Olympian and 
nation^ coach, insisted on the coaching camps being held in 
Bangalore. While the facilities there were adequate, there 
was no scope for advice from outstand¬ 
ing players of the past. According to 
former international Mohammad Sha¬ 
hid—who retired prematurely alleging 
discrimination against him—the camps 
should have been held somewhere in 
north India, where there was a concen¬ 
tration of former stars. He also said that 
Ganesh concentrated on the physical 
fitness of the players without paying 
much attention to the honing of skills and 
of combined play. "And the way players 
are being tossed around, how can you 
expect a good set of players to gel 
together as a team?” he asked. 

But this reaction came after India 
finished last in the sbe-nation Champions 
Trophy. The saddest part of the story is 
that India began by defeating three times 
champions and hosts West Germany. It 
was a great match for India, especially 
because, after being a gold down, India 
slammed in three in a row. They con¬ 
ceded one more before the close, but it 
still meant that India had started off in 
great fashion. 

However, that result was just a flash in the pan. In their 
very next outing, India lost 2-3 to Australia. Again, it was a 
close affair, but there was no denying that Australia was the 
better side and could have won by a wider margin. In their 
third match, India lost again, this time to arch-rivals Pakistan 
by a solitary goal. India were in the game for barely 15 
minutes of the first session and then again towards the end of 
the match. But it was certainly Pakistan's match. Against 
fancied Holland, India scored first, but thereafter crumbled to 
a 1-4 defeat. And, in their last encounter, with Great Britain, 
the tale was complete with a 1-2 loss. 

Coach Ganesh began-with the excuse that he had several 
.players who were new to top-level international hockey and, 
that they were not too good at defensive play. But this is 
hardly any excuse, because as a coach he should have realised 
that there was a need to train the boys in defensive play, 
especially against European teams. His ineptitude was further 
revealed by Pakistan and Great Britain. Both these teams had 
several youngsters in their ranks. And they shaped up to the 
competition with far greater confidence than their Indian 
counterparts. 

The ^t is, India has never been good at forward planning. 


Over the last few years, there has been an obsession with 
fitness—and almost ail the pundits said that because our 
players were not able to keep pace with the Europeans, we 
were not getting the success we deserved. A lot of time and 
effort was spent in “getting the players into shape”. But there 
was no visible improvement in our international perform¬ 
ances. 

'There was also a national debate of sorts on the formation 
of play tliat India should adopt. The 4-2-4 formation, the 
sweeper back system all kinds of theories were put forward. 


And the hapless Indian team tried to put these theoretical 
approaches into practice on the field. Again, there was very 
little success. 

Finally, the IHF thought that a lot of new blood was 
needed. Accordingly, a whole bunch of youngsters, chosen 
•from the Indian squad which took part in the junior World Cup 
qualifying tournament, were inducted into the senior side for 
the Champions Trophy. 

Most of these players did not click—Sujit Kumar, Mukesh 
Kumar, Atif Idris, were examples. And 'Hioiba Singh on the 
left flank was an embarrassment most of the time. Then 
again, our ratio of penalty comer conversions was perhaps 
the worst in the entire conH)€tition. 

Several former players have bemoaned the fact that India 
has very little bench strength. For example, how many 
left-halves are there in the country today? And the IHF did 
not follow the simple expedient of choosing players from as 
wide a field as possible. As Shahid remarked: ‘“rhe best way 
would have been to hold the national championship a little 
before the Champions Trophy.” 

Former India captain Charanjit Singh went a step ahead. He 
said India’s performance was “disgusting”. He advocated a , 



The Indla-Paklstan match: dlamal parformanca 




jmplete overhauling of the IHF set-up. "Many of those at 
ihe helm are people who have never played hockey in their 
lives. There is need to induct specialists in a big way. At least 
half the people controlling the game should be experts,” he 
said. 

Charanjit’s sentiments will be echoed by many hockey 
lovers. For too long have the public and the players been 
subjected to the whims and fancies of people who do not have 
the good of hockey at heart. And this has been aggravated by 
recent reports of present office-bearers trying to retain their 
positions of power in the federation. 

K.L. Passi, IHF secretary, has issued a circular to the 
effect that an executive committee meeting would be held to 
discuss, among other things, the change of venue of the IMF’s 
election meeting scheduled for July. The election meeting was 
to have been held in Bhopal, but Passi wants it in Bombay. 
Many executive members feel that this move is motivated by 
reasons other than the smooth conduct of the meeting. 

I'hen again, Passi is alleged to have written a letter to 
»several members suggesting that R. Prasad, the present 
president, should be allowed to continue in office. While it is 
unethical to make an appeal of this kind immediately before 
the elections, it is all the more surprising that a secretary 
should start canvassing for his president. 

Some executive committee members feel that this is a 
move to ensure his own seat in the IHF. But the point here is 
whether or not Prasad can get re-elected. This time, he will 
need a two-thirds majority to remain in office. According to 
some insiders, the whole move to have the election meeting 
shifted to Bombay is to try and ensure that the present 
incumbents continue in office. 

A more serious allegation concerns the priorities of the 
IHF officials. Even as the Indian squad was going from 
defeat to defeat, no one seemed to be bothered here in India. 
The office-bearers were so busy trying to get re-elected that 
they had made no arrangements for the Indian team’s 
*participation in the Intercontinental Cup competition. 

' The IHF officials knew that the Indian team had to take part 
in that competition in order to bid for a berth in the World Cup 
competition to be held in Karachi. But no official bothered to 
apply for US visas for the squad. The United States, as well 
as most Western countries, insist on visa applications from 
intending visitors being made in their country of origin. But, 
while the Indian squad prepared itself for the Champions 
Trophy, no one bothered about the US visa application. 

A futile attempt was made a day before the team left for 
Berlin, but the US embassy could not complete the formalities 
in time. Attempts were made in Berlin and in London to 
secure these visas, but each time the team members were 
refused. The only course left open to the team was to return 
to India and make the application afresh. 

But this would mean not only heavy additional expenditure, 
but the abandoning of what could be a fruitful tour of England. 
''At the time of going to press, there was no indication of the 
IMF’s decision in this regard, but the fact that emerges from 
this ineptitude is that the officials really do not bother about 
the fate of Indian hockey. As long as they can hold office, they 
will have ample time and scope to try and worm their way out 
of this mess that they themselves have created. 

If India does not take part in the Intercontinental Cup, it is 
certainly reason enough for Messrs Prasad, Passi and 
company to pack their bags. In any case, it is surprising that 
Prasad seeks to continue in office despite his elevation to the 
position of managing director of as busy a concern as Indian 
Airlines. 

AriJK 8«i ' 
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National and International Airlines offer excellent opportunities for employment for 
qualified Aircraft Maintenance Engineers. 

THE A.M.E. TRAINING CONDUCTED AT HIET is RECOGNISED BY DCCA TOWARDS 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE FOR APPEARING A.M.E. LICENCE EXAMINATIONS AND 
COURSE IS APPROVED BY DCA, GOVERNMENT OF MALAYSIA. 

Excellence in education has been won by sheer hard work and dedication of our staff 
and students, keeping abreast with the latest in aviation technology. 

ADMISSIONS NOWON FOR THE SESSION STARTING IN JUlY-1989, 


ELIGIBILITY 


10+2/lntermediate/Sr. Cambridge or equivalent with Maths, Physics,Chemistry group. 


OTHER COURSES OFFERED 


Civil/Electrical Engg. and COMPUTER PROGRAMMING. 


FACILITIES 


Expert faculty, well-equipped Workshops and Labs, Latest Audio-Visual Aids, Facility for Postal 
Students to undergo practical training. Post institutional apprenticeship and placement services. 


For Detailed prospectus 
and application form 
remit Rs. 30/- by M.O./I.P.O. 

DIRECTOR 





HIMDUSTAM INSTITUTE OF 
ENGIMEERIPIG TECHMOLOGY 

P.O. Box No. 1306. G.S.T. Road St Thomas Mount MADRAS 600 016, INDIA 
Tel. . 4 32508/4 31389 Telex: 41-26040 HIET-IN Grams: ELLFIVE 







Unusualdlet 

One man's meat is 
another man's poison, say 
the Ens^sh. The French put 
it slightly differently, Chacum 
a son gout, that is, everyone 
to his taste. And proving the 
veracity of these two sayings 
is a 35-year-old Indian, Hari 
Prajapati of Palanpur town in 
Gujarat, whose mouth wa¬ 
ters at fte very mention of 
the word bricks. Not of the 
ice-cream variety though, 
but the stuff of which houses 
are made. 




Since his childhood, Hari 
has been devouring three 
bricks a day and his worried 
parents claim that their son 
has swallowed approximately 
30,000 bricks to date. De¬ 
spite his unusual gastronomic 
tastes, Hari remains as fit as 
ever to the utter bewilder¬ 
ment of those in the medical 
profession. 

A ^alk into 
eternity^ 

T"he path last trodden by 
Indira Gandhi before her 
assassination on 31 October, 
1984—between 1 Safdaijung 
Road and 1 Akbar Road—has 
been immortalised in crystal 
by the internationally- 
reputed Czech designer. 

Prof. Jaruslav Fric, of the Art 
Centrum, Prague. 

The 'crystal river' is a gift 
from the Czech government 
to the Government of India 
and in the words of H, Y. 
Sharada Prasad, secretary of 
the Indira Gandhi Memorial 


Frlc't ‘cryital rivar’ 


Trust, symbolises the late 
Prime Minister’s “walk into 
eternity”. Over ten tonnes of 
Bohemian crystal were used 
to make the 33 metre-long 
‘river’ which rests on a frame 
of high-grade stainless steel. 
'ITie steel frame was fixed on 
polished slabs of granite 
brought from Tamil Nadu. 
The ‘river’ stops exactly at 
the spot where Mrs Gandhi 
was assassinated. Here a 
plain glass sheet covers the 
ori^^ concrete slab on 
which the blood marks are 
still visible. According to 
Prof. Fric, it is “a unique 
monument, the only one of 
its kind, ” in the world. 


Music auction 


wonders what will be 
auctioned next. For the last 
one year it’s been art auc¬ 


tions where paintings have 
been picked up for as much 
as Rs 10 lakhs (Husain’s) for 
the cause of the nondescript 
Bombay Art Society. Taking 
a cue. Music India Ltd got its 
act together and auctioned 
the first copy of the 
compact disc and musicasset- 
te of Pankaj Udhas’ latest 
album Nabeel. The bids 
opened at Rs 5,000 
but the hammer came down 
at Rs 1 lakh, the successful 
bidder was V. Shroff. The 
money will go to the Cancer 
Patients Aid Society. Pankaj 
Udhas who is an exclusive 
artiste with Music India, has 
helped the society raise Rs 
25 lakhs in the last five 
years. About half a million 
compact discs and musicas- 
settes of A/abee/have been 
released worldwide, accord¬ 
ing to V.J. Lazarus, chairman 
of Music India. 


Songs for 
integration 

P hysics, world peace and 
Tagore. Can the three ever 
go together? Certainly, if 
Alok Sanyal, a professor in 
the department of physics, 
Jadavpur University, 


THIS INDIA 


• BOMBAY: The inefficieftcjy Of the examination depart¬ 
ment ol the Bombay Urtvetsity was in evidence for the 
third time in tour months at the MA Part 1 examinations 
held at two centres of the city recenrty. The post-graduate 
students, who reached the examination halls, waited tor 
the invigilators to distribute, the International Law question 
papers. Even as several precious minutes ticked away, the 
question papers were not received artd distributed. The 
anxious students then inquired with, the authorities and 
were stunned to be told that the varsity had "lorgotten" to 
set the question paper on this subject! The students wore 
told to contact the oorrcefned department after the rest ot 
the examinations were completed and fresh' dates would 
be announced for the International Law paper—Indian 
Express (A.K. Guha, Nasck) 

e BANGALORE: Disgusted vJlth the erratic working tl«* 
tellphoftes and to voice tlWtft protest against the "Iries- 
pdhSiWe' attitude of toetei^one authorities, neatly 100 
subscribers at Mudalgl toym in Beigaum district lederHiy 
disconnected their "i»8d telephones” and took themtn a . 
proee»ion on s dohkey'e hack to exptess theft 
sure. th« procession, stated to be the ftit jK|nd 
in the^ ati^, .ttte subscribers 
fostnime^ ip. the tocaf jetephone. 

>f»/iiltf'(a.C|wndu Rao, i,; ' "-i,';'" 
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Calcutta, is to be believed. 
Sanyal is of the opinion that 
Indian music, particularly 
Tagore's songs, would go a 
long way in bringing 
enlightenment to the people 
of the world. “That is why I 
intend to propagate and 
popularise basic Indian 
music, particularly Tagore’s 
songs, ” says Professor 
Sanyal. As a first step, he 
has recently brought out a 
taped cassette of ten Tagore 
songs in Hindi. “The Hindi 
songs would help national 
integration and enrich our art 
and culture, ’’ he says. 


Brave child 

^)he foUowed in her 
father’s footsteps—literally. 
Five-year old Sheetal Pan- 
dya, weighing barely 11 kgs 
and a student of upper kg in 
Baroda, created history 
when she skated all the way 
from Delhi to Bombay via 
Ahmedabad—a distance of 



1,600 km. The journey took 
51 days. Sheetal accompa¬ 
nied her father, Jagdish Pan- 
dya, who is on a skating 
expedition from Kashmir to 
Kanyakumari. For the tiny 
tot, covering about 60 km in 
eight hours daily must have 
been no mean exercise, but 
she certainly won the hearts 
of the crowds in Bombay 
when she landed there re¬ 
cently. The feat was meant 
to create awareness among 
people towards cancer pa¬ 
tients. 






SUNDAY WEEK _ 

BEGINNING 2 JULY 1989 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 Marel»-20 April) 

A favourable week for ro¬ 
mance. But do not be in a 
hurry to get married Rely 
on your friends and rela¬ 
tives for advice. This is not a good week for 
making changes on the professional front. 
The domestic front may give rise to a few 
problems, but don’t worry, they will be 
sorted out soon. A word of warning, friends 
are out to deceive you So be on your 
guard 

Good dotes; 2. 4 and 8 
Lucky numbers; 2. 7 and 9 
Favourable direction; North 

TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

This IS not a favourable 
week for you Problems 
could crop up on the pro¬ 
fessional front Your efforts 
may not meet with success The domestic 
front will not be free from problems either 
An elderly member of your family will cause 
you a lot of worry. Your spouse will not be 
particularly understanding this week 
Financially, prospects are not bright A 
ood week for romance 
ood dales; 3. 6 and 7 
I Lucky numbers; l. 5 and g 
I Favourable direction; South 


LEO (21 July—20 August) 

This IS a week of changes. 
A sudden turn of events is 
likely to relieve you of a 
great deal of anxiety A 
word of warning be on your guard, for a 
friend is out to deceive you Businessmen, 
however, are likely to make steady prog¬ 
ress this week But. do not take risks 
unnecessarily On the domestic front, 
friends and relatives will contribute to your 
happiness. An old friend will contact you 
Good dates; 4. 5 and 8 
Lucky numbers; t. 4 and 8 
Favourable direction; West 

VIRGO (21 August—20 
September) A favourable 
week lies ahead of you. 
Financially, this is a reward¬ 
ing phase You will be able 
to repay your debts provided you do not 
squander your resources On the profes¬ 
sional front you will face competition, do 
not lose confidence since luck is on your 
side This IS also a good period for ro¬ 
mance. courtship and marriage Friends 
and acquaintances will keep you busy 
Good dates; 2. 7 and 8 
Lucky numbers; 1. 5 and 7 
Favourable direction; North 


SAGITTARIUS (21 Novem¬ 
ber—20 December) Keep a 
close watch on your health, 
for, this IS a week packed 
with activities, A good 
phase tor making amends lor past errors. 
Financially, the last two days of the week 
look rather bright A word of caution: check 
extravagance. Romance is well signified. 
Seek the help of friends and relatives when 
necessary Conserve your energy. The 
domestic front will remain calm. 

Good dates: 3, 4 and 8 
Lucky numbers; 5. 7 and 9 
Favourable direction; North-easv 

CAPRICORN (21 Decombor— 
20 January) This is a good 
week for love and 
courtship Problems will be 
sorted out and you may 
even get married. You are likely to make 
new friends and fresh interests will keep 
you busy for the most part of this week. 
Children will be a source of joy. For 
bachelors, the domestic front will remain 
calm However, a word of caution be on 
your guard, for your enemies will be active 
Good dates; 5. 6 and 7 
Lucky numbers; 2. 4 and 8 
Favourable direction: North west 








GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

I his, unfortunately, is not a 
very bright week for you 
Your efforts are not going to 
meet with any kind of suc¬ 
cess This IS not a good period for lovers, 
your partner will be demanding which may 
cause you a fair amount of worry Financial¬ 
ly, however, the prospects are bright You 
wifi make a lot of money by way of recovery 
of loans. The advice of a friend is gomg to 
prove very helpful this week 
Good dates: 3, 5 and 7 
Lucky numbers: 2, 4 and 6 
Favourable direction: North and South 


LIBRA (21 September—20 
October) Financially, this is a 
bright week lor you You 
will be able to lepay your 
debts However, do not be 
extravagant On the professional front, 
there may be a few setbacks your current 
assignment may fall through and a new 
undertaking is not likely to yield results But 
do not be disheartened You will see 
through the crisis with the help of your 
colleagues 

Good dates: 5, 6 and 8 
Lucky numbers: 2, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: East 


AQUARiUS (21 January—20 
February) The stars are 
favourable for those in love. 
Your partner will turn out to 
be extremely helpful. Do 
not hesitate to propose marriage For those 
in business, too. this is a lucky week Go 
ahead with your expansion plans but do not 
invest in speculative ventures Your health 
may cause some problems You may be 
down With cold and fever Do not rely too 
much on your friends and relatives 
Good dates: 2. 3 and 4 
Lucky numbers: 3, 5 and 7 
Favourabie direction: South-west 








CANCER (21 June—20 Juiy) 

Success lies in store for 
you this week Social activi¬ 
ties, speculative invest¬ 
ments and general busi¬ 
ness affairs are well signified. A letter from 
an old friend will bring you good news This 
is a very good week for romance loo. 
Those of you who are already married may 
meet someone who will give you a lot of 
happiness This, however, may create 
problems at home 
Good dates: 3. 4 and 6 
Lucky numbers: 5. 6 and 7 
Favourable diroction: East 


SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) A week of mixed 
fortunes lies ahead of you 
On the professional front, 
you are likely to encounter 
you are in business, be 
prepared to face setbacks. However, do 
not get unduly depressed Your problems 
will be over soon. Do not ignore your 
friends or elderly members of your family 
Those who are young are advised to push 
through their ventures 
Good dates; 4. 6 and 7 
Lucky numbers; 3, 4 and 9 
Favourable direction; South 



PISCES (21 February—20 
March) On the professional 
front, a fair measure of suc¬ 
cess lies in store for you 
this week. Your efforts are 
likely to be crowned with success and you 
might even get a promotion. Those in 
business are advised to go ahead with new 
deals and contracts The domestic front, 
unfortunately, does not look too bright. 
There are chances of a serious misunder¬ 
standing with your spouse. 

Good dates: 6. 7 and 8 
Lucky numbers: 4, 5 and 3 
Favourable direction: South-east 



Star Partners; Virgo—Taurus 


The Virgo woman and the Taurus man make an ideal match. Both are capable of understanding each other's problems. 
What IS more important is that the woman is ready to adjust and make compromises. Her partner too is 
accommodating. Both of them are capable of leading an active social life. 
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MUORARAKSHASA 


Y ou've got to gr^t this to 
Jagannath Mishra—he 
doesn’t buckle under press¬ 
ure, even if it is being ex¬ 
erted by the Congressd) 
high command. 

It is no secret that the 
party bosses in Delhi find 
Mishra's Jan Vikas Manch 
thoroughly objectionable. 
But the wily Bihar politician 
refuses to wind up his 
wayside show. Though he 
stepped down from the pres¬ 
identship of the organisation 
after taking over as the Bihar 
PCC(I) cWef, Mishra con¬ 
tinues to extend patronage to 



Mishra: refuaing to ba praaurrad 

the Manch, which he claims 
has a membership of 60,000. 

As things stand now, 
aspirants for posts in the 
Bihar party unit are more 
likely to succeed if they go 
through the Jan Vikas Manch 
channel. And this is causing 
the high command no small 
worry, especially since one 
of the senior office-bearers of 
the Manch -recently joined 
the Janata Dal. 


Sporting 

venture 


E ver since Suresh Kalma- 
di helped found the con¬ 
troversial aqua sports centre 
at the Panshet dam site, 
other politicians with money 
to invest have been dying to 
get in on the act. Prominent 


Sumli Kalmadl: Mtabllshliig 
• pracadanl 


among them. Union minister 
of state for expenditure B. K. 
Gadhvi. 

In fact, Gadhvi’s recent 
visits to Bombay are said to 
be connected to this desire of 
his. Apparently, he intends 
setting up an aqua sports 
centre in collaboration with 
Acme Builders. The place 
they have decided upon is 
the land that lies between 
Bhiwandi and Kalyan (the 
viflages of Pimplaghar and 
Pimplas). The Ulhas river 
forms the waterway here, 
and the scheme is to put up 
sporting facilities at this site. 

Gadhvi has dlso recruited 
an ex-BMRDA official who 
will help him by providing 
maps, charts and other in¬ 
formation, when the minister 
has to put up his proposal 
before the relevant author¬ 
ities. 


The Governor’s 
rule 


W hose side is Karnataka 
Governor P. Venkata- 
subbaiah on, anyway? While 
some insist that he is a Con¬ 
gressd) man (witness his lift¬ 
ing the ban on the CBI’s 
functioning within the state), 
others maintain that he is 
dqihg everything possible to 
improve the Janata Dal’s poll 
prospects. 

The latter theory gains 
credence if one examines re¬ 
cent events. In the two 
months since the dismissal of 
the Bommai government, 


Venkatasubbaiah has hiked 
the fees in professional col¬ 
leges increased bus fares, 
failed to do anything about 
the scandals involving the 
land and housing cooperative 
societies, or the liquor lobby. 

None of these decisbns is 
likely to go down well with 
the public, and considering 
the Governor’s close identi¬ 
fication with the Congress(I), 
the latter is bound to fall in 
public estimation. And any¬ 
thing that works to the ruling 
party’s disadvantage cannot 
but benefit the Opposition, 
goes the argument. In fact, a 
close aide of Ramakrishna 
Hegde has already begun 
boasting to friends: “Don’t 
worry, the Governor is on 
our side. ’’ 

ITie only saving grace for 
the Congressd) is that, ot 
late, Venkatasubbaiah has in¬ 
dulged in occasional bouts of 
shadow boxing with the par¬ 
ty, and this may salvage its 
cause somewhat 

Change of 
guard 

I t seems that the AlADMK 
has had its fill of Jayala- 
litha’s nakhras. It's nearly 
two months since the lady ^ 



P. Vwikatnubbaiah: 
indetannlMta loyalttM 

career as MGR’s studio man¬ 
ager and private accountant, 
and was a power to reckon 
with during Ramachandran’s 
chief ministership. 

Now the talk is that JayaJa- 
litha will be asked to step 
down as party leader and 
Veerappan will take over. 
Apparently, severe arthritis 
of the biee has reduced 
Jayalalitha’s mobility, and 
there are apprehensions that 
she will not be able to take 
the pressures of active cam¬ 
paigning. Also, the beautiful 
AlADMK leader is reported¬ 
ly afraid that, in keeping with 
the current violent trend in 
T^nil Nadu politics, some¬ 
body may well throw acid on 
her and disfigure the face 



Vas fp psn; praaktont daalgtwta? 

made a public appearance, 
and worse, she’s even ‘un¬ 
available’ when party mem¬ 
bers need to discuss issues 
of great import with her. 

The latest is that the 
AlADMK has decided upon 
an alternative. And the con¬ 
sensus choice appears to be 
R,M. Veerappan, the wily 
Chettiar, who began his 


JayalalHha: firadT 

that launched a thousand 
blockbusters. 

So, a compromise has re¬ 
portedly been arrived at, 
Jayalalitha will be given a 
financial consideration to en¬ 
sure that she leads a com¬ 
fortable life in retirement, 
and arch-enemy Veerappan 
will take over as AlADMK 
supremo, d 
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Sangh 

matnematics 


A lai Behari Vajpayee, he 
of the bnhimchan ex¬ 
istence, has always seemed 
the advocate of celibacy. But 
his latest preoccupation is 




of roughing up political oppo¬ 
nents and such other troub- 
leshofrting. 

Recently, their success 
was certified by none other 
than Haryana chief mmister 
Devi Lai. It happened like 
this. Lai was present at a 
Janata Dal meeting at Bhop- 



A.B. Vajpayee; controlling the population 


family planning. Of late, the 
BJF leader has been spend¬ 
ing his free lime (and he sure 
has plenty of that these days) 
writing letters to members of 
Parliament and other political 
leaders, pleading that they 
evolve a national consensus 
on the subject. 

And as is usual with all 
former Jan Sanghis, Va¬ 
jpayee has some very novel 
views on the matter. Accord¬ 
ing to him. It IS not the desire 
to have a son or to increase 
the number of earning mem¬ 
bers in the family that leads 
people to have more chil¬ 
dren. It is just the comjieti- 
tion between Hindus and 
Musluns, both of whom wish 
to outnumber each other, 
that has led to the population 
explosion. 

But how can 20 per cent of 
the population possibly out¬ 
number 80 per cent? Va¬ 
jpayee doesn't say. And we 
can only guess. 


Dal vs Dal 


T he CongAj^) has a 
new bunclPof storm- 
troopers: the Seva Dal, 
which is increasingly taking 
on the Youth Congress’ role 


al, where (as is usual in such 
affairs) the supporters of 
V.C. Shukla and Raghu 'I'ha- 
kur got into an argument, 
wliich soon developed into a 
serious fight. Thuigs deterio¬ 
rated so that one Janata Dal 
leader even slapped V.C. 
Shukla, much to the desi 
Goebbels’ (remember the 
Kmergency?) disbelief. 

Devi Lai, afraid no doubt 
that he’d be made to suffer 
the same indignity, ran for 
cover, towards the nearby 
guest house. Screaming all 
the while: “Congress Seva 
Dal ke log yahan aye 
hain (The Congress Seva 
Dal members have infiltrated 
here).” 

There could be no greater 

Devi Lai: cartlflcBta of marlt 


endorsement than this. Little 
wonder then, that Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi has begun paying the 
Seva Dal far more attention 
than he does the Youth Con¬ 
gress. And that the imple¬ 
mentation of all new prog¬ 
rammes, including those that 
involve Opposition-baiting, 
are being assigned to it, in 
preference over any other 
party organ. 


On Buta’s 
tovels 


I f the imjDortance of a politi¬ 
cian is gauged by Uie size 
of the entourage he carts 
around, then Buta Singh is 
second only to the Prime 
Minister. Not only is the 
home minister shadowed by 
an army of Black Cat com¬ 
mandos, his family accompa¬ 
nies him on nearly all his 
visits. And those inconveni¬ 
enced most by this predilec¬ 
tion of Buta’s are his secur- 
itymen, hard put to look after 
the home minister and his 
numerous hangers-on at the 
stftne time. 

Take the time Buta Singh 
went to Srinagar, for inst¬ 
ance. The occasion: the con¬ 
ference of Congress(I) CMs. 
The trip was official in na¬ 
ture, l^tundeterred by such 
niceties, the entire Singh 
dan tagged along. Not con¬ 
tent with kicking up a holy 
row at the Srinagar hotel 
where they were putting up, 
the VIPs decided to go sight¬ 
seeing in Gulmarg. Result: 
the Black Cats spent most of 
their time tagging the minis- 
V.C. Shukla; roughad up 




Singh; carting hla family around 

ter's family around on their 
travels, than carrying out 
their primary responsibility: 
providing security for Buta. 


Goofed 


E xternal affairs ministry 
sources have it that fore¬ 
ign secretary S.K. Singh is 
on his way out. Reason: his 
abysmal performance at the 
bilateral meeting on Siachen 
recently held in Pakistan. 

Singh accompanied de¬ 
fence secretary Naresh 
Chandra for the talks and all 
appeared to be going well. 
The negotiations were con¬ 
ducted in a cordial atmos¬ 
phere- 

But then came a joint 
press conference to spoil 
matters. Addressed by 
Humayun Khan, the Pakistan 
foreign secretary and his In¬ 
dian counterpart, the event 
proved disastrous for the lat¬ 
ter. Khan informed the 
assembled press corps that 
the two sides had decided to 
go back to the positions they 
occupied in 1972. No such 
understanding had been ar¬ 
rived at, and this was Singh’s 
cue to issue a contradiction. 
Instead, he endorsed the 
statement. 

Predictably, all heU broke 
loose at the Prime Minister’s 
office. The very next day Ra¬ 
jiv called an urgent meeting 
to discuss the situation aris¬ 
ing out of Singh’s faux pas, 
and it was decided to issue an 
official clarification. And to 
take Singh down a peg or 
two.B 
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State-of-the-art technology combined with 
world class expertise in cardiac medicare, 
has now been brought to Calcutta by the 
B.M.BirlaHeart Research Centre Beit 
medical or surgical management of 
cardiovascular diseases, the facilities 
installed at the centre conform to top 
international standards. 

Cardiac Catheterisation Laboratory 

The Cardiac 
Catheterisation 
procedures 
conducted in 
this laboratory 
match 
international 
standards-Angiography, Angioplasty and 
Valvuloplasty are performed on latest 
generation equipment by the most skilled 
medical team. 

Cardiac Surgery 

Three operation 
theatres 

equipped with the 
most sophisticated 
equipment are 
manned by a high powered, internationally 
experienced surgical team. Open heart 


surgery is being undertaken tor Coronary 
By-pass Grafting, Internal Mammary Artery 
Grafting as also valve replacement and 
correction of congenital defects in children. 

Cardiac Diagnostics 

Invasive and non invasive techniques of 
diagnosis employed in Echocardiography, 
Computerised Stress Test, 24-hour 
Ambulatory Hotter Monitor, 6 Channel 
E C G., Nuclear Medicine with Gamma 
Camera and Thallium Scanning are carried 
out on latest generation equipment. 

ITU/CCU 

The ITU and CCU are modelled on the lines 
of top class medical centres 
in the world. A highly skilled, 
specially trained 
nursing team monitors 
and ensures the 
highest levels of 
intensive coronary 
care. 

Outpatients Department 

Consultations with renowned cardiologists 
and cardiac surgeons are available at the 
centre. 

Research & Development 

The B.M. Birla Heart Research Centre has set 


out a programme for intensive research in 
cardiovascular ailments and its prevention 
Special emphasis will be given to cardiac 
diseases affecting children and their 
management. 

The only institution of its kind in the Eastern 
region, the 150 bed B M. Birla Heart 
Research Centre will be a milestone in 
the history of Calcutta's development. Every 
facility, befitting an institution of this kind,has 
been installed for the ultimate in cardiac care, 
catering to patients at all income levels. 



Heart Research Centre 


1/1, National Library Avenue,Calcutla 700 027 
Phone ■ 45-0414.49-3684.49-3793 
Cable: Dhanwantry,Telex ■ Orient 7107 
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LETTERS 



Barbaric 

regime 

T he nilliless massacre of 
thousands of unarmed 
j students at Tiananmen 
] Square defies human com- 
I preliension (DcniiK'racv dt>- 
1 nied, 18—24 June). While 
j the incident has shocked the 
; entire world, it has also ex- 
! posed the fascist thinking of 
: the Rcrontocracy in commun- 
; 1 st Cliina. Such a barbanc 
: repression of peacefully de- 
I monstrating students and 
j civilians is a violation of all 
i norms of civilised values. 

! How ironical that the Square 
I at Tiananmen which in 
i Chinese means 'heavenly 
peace', was converted into a 
i square of bloodshed. The 
' Cliincse leadership ought to 
1 realise that thev cannot hope 
I to suppress a democratic re- 
1 bullion Ihiough the 'barrel of 
i a gun’ The day is not far 
’ when, like in Russia, glas- 
\ nost will arrive in China too. 
i and the sacrifice of the 
! Chinese students and civi- 
j lians will not have gone in 
I vain. 

I ShtaHaidf Shekhar, Mtmrut 
j (UHarPradeah) 

I ■ By gunning down the stu- 
; dents, the Chinese govern¬ 


ment has shown itself to be 
autocratic. And the manner 
in which unarmed demon¬ 
strators at Tiananmen 
Square were brutally killed 
by soldiers in tanks is only an 
indication of the fact that the 
Chinese government actually 
depends on guns to settle a 
revolutionary movemeiiL 
Par from the tall talk of 
resolving disputes by peace¬ 
ful means! 

The students in China 
raised their voice for a right¬ 
ful cause. They demanded 
democracy, freedom of 
speech and a corruption-free 
country. But the present 
goveniment in China is ruled 
by a handful of dictators who 
have extended their stay in 
power by crushing the stu¬ 
dents movement which 
threatened its existence. 

The Chinese government 
has, no doubt, suppressed 
the student movement for 
I the present, but a mass 
movement of this kind is 
bound to surface again. And 
the fire of revolution which is 
now smouldering in the 
hearts of the students will 
become an inferno, and this 
will ultimately bring about an 
end to the dictatorship. 

Partha Dutta, Cakutta (Waat 
Bengal) 


Death on the road 

T he feature on road acci¬ 
dents was an eye-opener 
(The way to dusty death, 

18—24 June). The traffic cri¬ 
sis has worsened over the 
last decade with the accident 
rate registenng a 100 per 
cent increase. Consequently, 
the fatality rate has also risen 
steeply. Alcoholism, appall¬ 
ing road conditions, pixir 
road sense and traffic viola- 


I A wounded ChIneM etudent: brutal rapratalon 









An accident and one more death; high rata ol fatality 


tions are the main reasons 
for the increasing number of 
road accidents. The only way 
to improve the deteriorating 
situation is to enforce strin¬ 
gent traffic rules. Any person 
violating these rules must be 
severely penalised. 

Shyamal Gupta, Burdwan 
IWeat Bengal) 

■ During the past decade, 
the number of cars and two- 
wheelers m India has nsen at 
an alarming rate, causing 
acute congestion on the 
roads. This fact, coupled 
with reckless driving and 
traffic rule violations, has 
been largely responsible for 
the increase in road acci¬ 
dents. A dnve to educate the 
public on road use and proper 
training of drivers are essen¬ 
tial to bring order on Indian 
roads and reduce the number 
of fatal road accidents. 

5. Rameah, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


A closed mind 

K uldip Nayar's column 
has misrepresented the 
Nepalese monarchy and the 
Rashtriya Fanchayat of Nepal 
{On the line, 11—17June). 
Monarchy in Nepal stands for 
the unity and integrity of the 
country. It has always identi¬ 
fied its interests with the 
interests of the people of 
Nepal. The Rashtriya Pan- 
chayat, on the other hand, is 
the supreme legislative body 
of Nepal which has the right 
to discuss matters of national 
interest within the scope of 
the Constitution as well as to 
legislate when necessary. 


Civil rights are granted in full 
and guaranteed by the Con¬ 
stitution as well as the judici¬ 
ary. It is therefore grossly 
incorrect to talk about a de¬ 
nial of 'basic rights’ to the 
Nepalese people. The col¬ 
umnist should have had an 
open mind and appreciated 
the truly democratic charac¬ 
ter of the partyless Pan- 
chayat polity before making 
unwarranted comments on 
the political system of Nepal. 
Ram Bahadur K.C., Royal 
Nepaleae Conaulate General, 
Calcutta (Weat Bengal) 


Mass appeal 



Anil Kapoor: varaatlle 

A ral Kapoor is one of the 
finest actors of the Hindi 
film industry (Return of the 
tramp. 18—24 June). The 
likes of Govinda, Sunjay 
Dutt, Sunny Deol and Mithun 
Chakraborty are no match to 
his versatility. Time and 
again, this brilliant actor has 
proved his mettle in films like 
Mashaal, Mr India, Ram 
Lakhan, and Eeshwar. Anil’s 
success lies in the fact that 
the common man can easily 





identify with the characters 
portrayed by him. For inst¬ 
ance, Tezaab's Munna and 
Raw Lakhan 's Lakhan were 
down-to-earth characters. 
Another point in Anil’s favour 
is that he does not seem to 
have any starry tantrums. 
With his good looks and ta¬ 
lent, this actor will no doubt 
rule the tinsel world in the 
days to come. 

AmHMtfthur, SlniM(mhar) 

Breakthrough 

T he successful launching 
of Agni, the indigineous- 
ly-built surfece-to-surface 
W missile, signifies a major 
breakthrough in India’s mis¬ 
sile development programme 
(Fire in the sky, 4—10 June). 
What makes India’s achieve¬ 
ment more laudable is the 
fact that it is the only Third 
World country to have its 
own missile technology. The 
test firing has ensured that 
India does not ever have to 
succumb to threats to its 
security. The launch of Agni 
is a milestone in India’s quest 
for self-reliance in areas of 
high technology. My congra¬ 
tulations to the scientists, 
engineers and technicians 
P t who have made this possible. 
Shaahank $h 0 khar, Maarvi 
(Uttar Pmlaah) 

sv: -'4' 

The patient 
suffers 

I t IS not the doctor, but the 
poor man who is in dis¬ 
tress, thanks to the strike 
called by the doctors in Delhi 
(Doctors in distress, 28 
May—3 June). There is no 
reason why the government 
should accede to the de¬ 
mands of the junior doctors, 
especially when they have 
maintained that they are only 
students. It is absurd on 
their part to seek parity with 
government employees. In 
fact, their action goes against 
professional ethics. In the 
long run, it is the common 
man who can ill aSord to visit 
private nursing homes, who 
is aSected. 

PM. Banarjt, Maarut (Uttar 
Pradaah) 



A different Mahatma 

I t was an interesting fea- } 

ture (For (jodse’s sake, a 

4—10 June). Without enter- h 

ing into the controversy of p 

the correctness of the scru- e 

tiny, it is first necessary to h 

assess Gandhiji’s character n 

and rtile in the national move- c 
ment. Gandhiji was a politi- d 

dan in the true sense. By s 

dever manipulation, he had n 

sidelined patriots like Sub- v 

hash Chandra Bose and 
surrounded himself with M 

sycophants. The prefix (( 


Mahatma was hardly applic¬ 
able to him because his be¬ 
haviour on many occasions 
proved to be otherwise. He 
erred in the belief that since 
he was a Hindu, he had 
nothing to fear from that 
community. His fasts unto 
death were a sham. It is 
significant to note that he did 
not resort to a fast to pre¬ 
vent the partition of India. 


K.B. Parka, Ahmadabak 

rou/Mt; 


Only charges 

U dayan Sharma seems to 
have done a great job in. 
bombarding Arun Nehni with 
questions regarding his fore- 



Arun Nehru: ■ lavish holiday 

ign trip (A mysterious trip, 
18—24 June). A public figure 
is accountable to the people 
and Arun Nehru must 
answer the questions that 
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movement to achieve their 
own ends. 'They have even 
encouraged factionalism in 
trade unions. The working 
class unwittingly feO into &e 
hands of the so-caUed trade 
union leaders. The innumer¬ 
able strikes have ultimately 
strengthened the hands of 
the employer who is today in 


have been raised. However, 
the amount—Rs 22 lakhs— 
that the Nehrus have re¬ 
portedly spent on their fore¬ 
ign jaunt sounds a bit far¬ 
fetched. The columnist 
would do well to explain how 
he arrived at this astronomic 
al figure. If Arun Nehru is 
bound to answer Udayan 
Sharma’s questions, the lat¬ 
ter too would do well to 
dispel our doubts. 

V.K, Gupta, Madraa (Tamtt 


Divided unions 

T here are many reasons 
for the failure of union¬ 
ism in India (Employer mili¬ 
tancy, 18—24 June). Politi¬ 
cians are mainly responsible 
for the present state of 
affairs. First, politicians have 
always used the trade union 



Tlw Dunlop teotory al Sahagun) 

a position to call the shots. 
The ^ure of trade unionism 
was necessary for em¬ 
ployees to wake up to the 
fact that jobs are not easy to 
come by, particularly at a 
time when poverty and un¬ 
employment continue to 
haunt the country. 

U.8. lyar. Bai^Mara 


Why only Hashml? 

1 2 April will always be 
remembered as Safdar 
Hashmi Day (In remembr¬ 
ance, 30 April—6 May). But 
as a journalist, Rajeshjoshi 
of Jansatta, rightly pointed 
out, one should not forget 
the Nepali labourer. Ram 
Bahadur, who was also killed 
along with Hashmi. For his 
observations, however, Joshi 
was humiliated and manhand¬ 
led by M. K. Raina. 
J.P.Shaw,Cahtrtta(Waat 
Bangal) I 




A slip 

Y our cover story (1979: 

Dreams die fast, 2 —8 
July), states that Jagjivan 
Ram died on 6 July, 1989. 
You are either three years 
too late or one week too 
early! 

Anand Daaal, Cakutta (Waat 
Bat^l 

Our apologies for the typog¬ 
raphical error—Editor 
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W. are the guarantors under the 
^reement and we will fiilfii the obtiga- 
i^na. 

lUfiv Gandhi, Prime Minister, on Indi- 
i^saxnmionent to protect Tamil 
interests in Sri Lar^ 

After the end of July, they (the IPKF) 
have no busin^aa whatsoever in even an 
indi of land of tny coimtry. 

Ranasinche Premadasa, Sri Lankan 
PreakJent 

W. believe in the Constitution, but 
the Constitution does not beikve in us. 

SiMtiAMBET Singh Mann, detained 
president of tl» UniSed Akali Dal 

W, know the National Front ccsnpris 
es political parties of the. rich people... 

SarOj Mukheriee, WestBerigal 
CPI(M) secretary and leh Frmt 
chairman 


I his IS one more quibbling of a juvenile 
who has emerged as the archetypal 
figure of flippancy, dissimulation and 
bumbling naivete. 

K.K. TEwari, Union minister of state 
for information and broadcasting, on 
V, P. Singh's description of Doordarshan 
es'Dushtdarshad 

C^nly the Indian Express can think of 
that. The Janata Dal will, of course, 
break up but before that the Indian 
Express will also break up.' 

SuBRAMANiAM SwAMY, JanstB Patty 
MP, replying to anExpress correspon¬ 
dent on whether be planned to SnM off 
the Janata Dal by helping the Con- 
gressd) 

The crowds shown in all the Prime 
Minister’s public meetings are shots of 
Kumbh Mela with the Prime Minister’s 
image superimposed. 

Ramakkishna Hbgde, Janata Dd vice- 


It is like the ant wanting to kiss a camel. 

Sharad Pa war, chief minister of Mahar¬ 
ashtra, on the Opposition’s ambitions 

I do not want to be a national leader. 
There are too many of them. 

Bal Thackeray, Shiv Sena president 


whe was not just first among equals, 
but stood fat above the rest. 

Jyoti Basu, chief mitast&-of West 
Bengal, on Indira Gandhi 

W. have a ‘Doonocracy’ in the coun¬ 
try instead of democracy. 

V.K. Krishna Iyer, former Supreme 
Court judge 

I can't have a bid>y without marriage. 
I’m not Neena Gupta. 


Farha, Sim star 
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An area of discord 

India’s confrontation with Sri Lanka leads to the cancellation of the 
SAARC foreign ministers’ meeting and throws South Asia into disarray 


S outh Asian politics is the art 
of the impossible. At least as 
far as India is concerned. 
And the result: mid-1989 
finds India’s regional di- 
! plomacy touching new lows with the only 
i major SAARC (South Asian Association 
I for Regional Cooperation) country not 
openly hostile to Big Brother being 
' Pakistan. Who would have thought that 
, Pakistan, traditionally always at logger- 
{ heads with India, would be its closest 
I ally in South Asia? And even a year back, 

I how many could predict that India’s most 
: bitter critics in the region would be its 
long-standing friends—Sri Lanka and 
I Nepal? 

I Last December, when leaders of the 
I seven member countries of SAARC 
j posed for the world media at Daaman-e- 
i koh, a picturesque retreat in the Mar- 
i ghala Hills near Islamabad during the 
i fourth summit, it seemed as if this 
J regional grouping—derided by cynics as 
I a mere “talk-shop"—was finally fulfilling 
‘ its laudable objectives. After all, it had 
brought Rajiv Gandhi and Benazir Bhut¬ 
to, heads of two countries considered 
i sworn enemies in the region, to the 
! negotiating table. It was the first time in 
I almost three decades that an Indian 
1 Prime Minister had visited Pakistan— 

I never before had leaders of these two 
countries established such a good rap¬ 
port in so short a time. As the beaming 
faces of 44-year-old Rajiv and 35-year- 
old Benazir stared out from TV screens 
and newspapers wrote about the almost 
conspiratorial smiles the two exchanged 
at the joint press briefing on the final day 
of the summit, it looked like the begin¬ 
ning of a new, and dramatic, chapter in 
South Asia. 

But recent events gave a handle to 
SAARC’s critics to scream that the 
organisation was just a "mirage". Hopes 
of South Asian unity were shattered as 
Sri Lanka announced that it would not 
attend the foreign ministers’ conference 
scheduled to be^ on 1 July at Islamabad 
in protest against "India’s intransi¬ 
gence”. In a sbc-page letter to his 
Pakistani counterpart Sahebzada Yaqub 
Khan (copies of which were distributed 
to all other foreign ministers assembled 
at Islamabad), R^an Wijeratne, the Sri 
Lankan foreign minister, said that his 


country’s decision to stay away was a 
protest gesture to highlight its differ¬ 
ences with India on the question of 
withdrawal of the IPKF (Indian Peace 
Keeping Force) from Sri Lankan soil. 

Sri Lanka’s adamant stand led to the 
cancellation of the fest day's session of 
the SAARC senior officios’ meeting, 
creating a record of sorts. It was the 


standing committee of foreign secretar¬ 
ies and council of ministers, comprising 
the foreign ministers of the seven na¬ 
tions. 

Telephone trunk lines among the 
SAARC capitals buzzed incessantly as 
frantic efforts were made to persuade 
Colombo to revise its decision. Pakistan, 
the current head of SAARC, apparently 



SAARC •ummlt; bMieally, it la Indla'a party 

first time since SAARC’s birth in De¬ 
cember 1985 at Dhaka that the commit¬ 
tee of senior officials had been unable to 
hold its sittings prior to those of the 


The boycott of the 
SAARC meet was the 
most dramatic of 
the gestures through 
which Sri Lanka has 
sought to 
internationalise its 
differences with India 
over the continuiKl 
presence of the IPKF 
on the island 


suggested that India issue a statement 
placating Sri Lanka, but India was deter¬ 
mined not to bow to pressure. A foreign 
office spokesman told pressmen in New 
Delhi on 26 June, “We refuse to accept 
such blatant violations of the SAARC 
charter, especially Article 11, which 
clearly states that bilateral and conten¬ 
tious issues shall be excluded from 
SAARC deliberations. We appreciate 
the concern of Sri Lanka, but this should 
not have stood in the way of its participa¬ 
tion in the Islamabad meeting.’’ 

A s the SAARC charter stipulates that 
all decisions have to be taken unani¬ 
mously, Pakistan announced the post¬ 
ponement of the ministerial meet. The 
ensuing crisis, though the gravest, is, 
however, by no means the only one in its 
four-year-old history. The road to re¬ 
gional cooperation in South Asia has 
iways been riddled with pitfalls. De- 
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spite stipulations in the association’s 
charter that bilateral issues would not 
come under its purview, the latter have 
often come in the way of the organisa¬ 
tion's smooch functioning. As a senior 
diplomat of a SAARC country posted in 
New Delhi told Sunday, "Unlike other 
regional groupings, like the ASEAN or 
the EEC, the SAARC does not have a 
common threat perception. Again, un¬ 
like the first two, there are vast discre¬ 
pancies within its member states. India 
is a giant with pygmies all around. And 
India is also the only country in the 
association which has common borders 
with the other countries...In SAARC, 
instead of a common threat perception, 
there is suspicion of mutual threat..." 


The recent boycott was the most 
dramatic of the gestures through which 
Sri Lanka has sought to internationalise 
its difterences with India. In May 1985, 
at the Thimpu meeting of foreign minis¬ 
ters, Sri Lanka had alleged that Tamil 
militants were operating from bases in 
India and threatened to stay away from 
the conference. At the eleventh hour, it 
was persuaded by the host. King Jigme 
Wanchuk, to attend. 

Then again in June 1987, when the 
SAARC foreign ministers were to meet 
in Delhi, Sri Lanka objected to India 
unilaterally sending food supplies to 
Jaffna. Rajiv personally spoke to the then 
president, Junius Jayewardene, to en¬ 
sure his country’s presence at the coun¬ 


cil of nmsters in the Indian capital. 

The immediate fall-out of the post¬ 
ponement of the foreign ministers’ meet 
is the prospect of a headless SAARC 
secretariat. The term of the present 
secretary-general, Abul Hasan of Bang¬ 
ladesh, expires in mid-July. His succes¬ 
sor has to be chosen by then. At one 
stage, Sri Lanka had been reportedly 
asked whether it would endorse deci¬ 
sions taken at Islamabad even if it stuck 
to its stand of staying away from the 
ministerial meeting. However, accord¬ 
ing to diplomatic sources in New Delhi, 
it did not agree to this. Last week, as 
the impasse at Islamabad contused, the 
Sri Lankan high commissioner m Delhi, 
Dr Stanley K^page, a former chemistry 


Unlikely friends, likely conflicts 


Who's afraid of a Siachen agreement? 


T he Lankans want out of the 
accord they signed with such 
fanfare only two years ago. The 
Nepalese believe that Big Brother 
wants to starve them. And the Bang¬ 
ladeshis remain intensely suspidous 
of their one-time ’liberator’. 
leaves India and Pakistan as the un- 
likeliest friends in the subcontinent, 
and both Rajiv Gandhi and Benazir 
Bhutto spare no effort to broadcast 
their new-found harmony. 

The problem with unlikely 
friendships, alas, is that they igpiore 
all too likely areas of conflict. So it 
has been with India and Pakistan. 
Both countries have armies eyebaO- 
ing each other on either side of the 
border at sub-zero temperatures hi 
the Siachen ^^cier. As the giader is 
of no use to anyone ("There is not a 
blade of grass there," the late Gea 
Zia-ul Haq said in 1985), the whole 
thing is no mpre than a prestige 
issue. And prestige issues can never 
be easily resolved. 

Last month, attempts to talk away 
the differences led to a fiasco, with a 
diplomatic rebuke for Pakistan fore¬ 
ign secretary Humayun Khan and 
egg all over the face of his Indian 
counterpart, S.K, Singh. 

After talks between the foreign 
secretaries and defence secretaries 
of the two countries were over, 
Khan and Singh dedded to address, 
the media. Both agreed that the talks 
had gone well and Khan added that 


the two countries would withdraw 
their annies to the 1972 positions. 
S.K. Singh seemed happy wiffi this 
statement and the neift day, this 
‘agreement’ made the headlines. 
Score one for good neiihbouriiness. 

Not quite. The very next day, the 
external affairs ministry put its offi¬ 
cial spokesman up to denying that 



The problem with 
unlikely friendships’ 
Is that they Ignore 
likely areas of 
conflict. So it is with 
Pakistan and India, 
whose armies 
eyeball each other 
on either side of the 
border at Siachen 
glacier 



any agreement had been reached. 
But surely, Sin^ had gone ^ng 
with Khan’s claim? No, said the 
spokesman, he had simply not ccm- 
tradicted it 

Bizarre enou^ But there was 
more. The statement issued after 
the defence secretaries' meeting 
suggested that there had been a 


breakthrough: "There was 
agreement.. .based on deplojment of 
forces...so as to conform with the 
Shimla A^eement.” This suggested 
that India had accepted Benazir’s 
claim that the relations between the 
two countries slxHild be governed by 
the 1972 Shimla Agreement and 
strengthened Khan’s contention. 

So what had happened? The 
answer seems to be that India and 
Pakistan had agreed to pull back from 
Siachen and firom the pointless con-. 
ffict (initiated by India in 1984). But 
no dates were set and India wanted it 
done quietly. Khan, however, 
thought that this was a good way to 
get some domestic acclaim for Be- 


On Slaehwi border; a preatioe Isaue for bol 
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^professor, was asked at a public function 
whether Sri Lanka would continue to 
boycott all future meetings of the 
SAARC. Kalpage replied, "I cannot 
answer your question. Only President 
Premadasa can do that." 

Since no decisions involving the asso¬ 
ciation can be taken unless all seven 
member nations agree, it is not clear 
how the next secretary.general will be 
selected. A lot, of course, will depend on 
Abul Hasan’s scheduled visit to Colombo 
in the first week of July and whether he 
will be able to impress upon the Sri 
Lankan government the urgency of hold¬ 
ing the postponed ministerial meeting 
siwn so that SAARC’s functioning is not 
disrupted. For instance, the budget for 

nazir and announced that even on 
Siachen India had accepted the Shim- 
la formula suggested by her. 

'ITie problem is that India went 
past the 1972 boundaries in 1984 
^ (arguing that she had a legal claim) 
and so Khan’s assertion sounded 
suspiciously like saying that the Indi¬ 
ans had agreed to retreat. Obviously 
S.K. Singh’s political masters could 
not accept that and hence, the re¬ 
tractions and recriminations. 

However, neither side has cancel¬ 
led the next defence secretaries’ 
meeting. So perhaps the Siachen 
k conflict will be de-escalated, even- 
” tually. Only, both countries will be 
more discreet this time. 
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the SAARC Agricultural Information 
Centre in Bangladesh has to be 
approved so that the programmes do not 
grind to a halt. 

B ut the most important aspect of Sri 
Lanka’s recent boycott is the ques¬ 
tions it has thrown up about the norms 
governing the behaviour of member 
countries of SAARC. "The question is 
whether there should be a common 
norm of behaviour in the South Asian 
region. Or should there be one conven¬ 
tion for a big country and another for 
smaller countries. In^a was invited by 
Sri Lanka. Now the host is asking the 
guest to leave, but the guest is refusing. 
Tlie question is: should India justify its 
actions by setting its own rules that 
contradict universally-accepted norms of 
inter-state relations?” wonders a New 
Delhi-based diplomat of a SAARC 
country. 

The Sri Lankan high commissioner, 
Dr Kalpage, asserted at a recent meet¬ 
ing of the Indo-Sri Lankan Cultural 
Council, "There is no attempt to wreck 
SAARC. There was no attempt to 
embarrass India. We were simply not in 
a mood to attend the meeting (at Islama¬ 
bad).’’ He also noted, “If we had inten¬ 
tions of raising the issue of IPKF 
withdrawal at the SAARC meeting, we 
would have obviously attended it. The 
decision to stay away was a gesture of 
protest. My foreign minister wrote to 
his Pakistani counterpart not to say that 
Sri Lanka wants to disrupt the meeting. 
The letter merely said that we have a 
problem with India; we understand that 
SAARC meetings are not meant for 
raising bilateral issues, but because of 
present circumstances, because of what 
he termed ‘India’s intransigence’, we 
would like to make a symbolic protest 
...We know we are not in a position to 
sort out our problem with India by force. 


President Premadasa believes in non¬ 
violence. And the protest gesture was to 
express our people’s anguish and anger, 
like Mahatma Gandhi’s satyagraha." 

Was Sn Lanka’s protest gesture war¬ 
ranted? New Delhi’s position is as un¬ 
compromising as Sri Lanka’s. “SAARC 
has to take a firm decision on whether it ! 
will allow any one country to act in a | 
petulant manner and bring the whole | 
organisation into disrepute,” say South i 
Block officials firmly. India asserts that it 
“will not be browbeaten”, though it will 
not do anything to “break SAARC” 
New Delhi has also made it clear to 
Pakistan that as the current head of 
SAARC, it is that countiy’s responsibil¬ 
ity to diffuse the current tension. 
“SAARC IS Pakistan’s baby nght now. 
Surely, it does not want the baby to die 
in her own lap,” said an Indian official. 
Another pointed out that “even on 
previous occasions, Sri Lanka had 
threatened to boycott SAARC meetings, 
but had been eventually persuaded to 
attend. If Sri Lanka persists with its 
current stand, it would only mean that 
Pakistan does not have enough clout.” 

The current imbroglio has also given 
SAARC critics the chance to once again 
claim that the organisation is nothing but 
a forum which offered “opportunities to 
other countries to gang up against 
India”. 

O riginally, it was Bangladesh’s idea 
to set up an organisation to prom¬ 
ote South Asian regional cooperation. 
Bangladesh had been having problems 
with India over water-sharing and Farak- 
ka. And it thought that a forum like 
SAARC would help its cause as it could 
be used to exert moral pressure on 
India. Indira Gandhi was not keen on the' 
idea, but eventually agreed, after a great 
deal of persuasion by the late Bang¬ 
ladesh President Zia-ur Rehman. 
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Pig Brother gets angiy 

..A....-^__— T- -- 

The humiliation of Nepal is almost complete 


I ndia seenns to be the only one to 
have gained frtun the massacre at 
Tiananmen Square and the resulting 
chaos in China. WiUi Asia's biggest 
power at war wiUi itself, super India 
has found its position considerably 
strengthened. Nowhere is this more 
apparent than in its dealings with the 
Hhnalayan kingdom of Nepal 
While both sides <^er long and 
tedious justifications, the dispute is 
really over Nepal’s attempts to, free 
itself of its dependence on India. The 
Nepalese had begun courting the 
Chinese, had tried to reduce imports 
from India and had made other asser¬ 
tions of independence. 

Such moves did not go down well 
with Big Brother. India retaliated by 
telUng land-locked Nepal that it could 
cmly have transit rights if it agreed to 
club these with trade. 'When the 
Nepalese seemed hesitant, imports 
of fuel and other vital supplies from 
India dried up and all transit points, 
except for two, were boarded up. 

Nepal called the Indian move a 
blockade and warned, through grit¬ 
ted teeth, that it would suffer tem¬ 
porary tuurdship but wdien the block¬ 
ade was over, would end up in the 
Chinese sphere of influence. 

India laughed away the threat and 
now. South Block is in hysterics. 
With China in upheaval the Nepalese 
find that thdr problems are of no 
cmsequence to Bejjing and have re¬ 
turned, cap in hand, to New Delhi. 

The mandarins at South Block 
have been cod. They took a month 
and a half to reply taa letter from the 
Nepale^ foreign ministry requesting 
talks, £md ignored four reminders 
from Kathmandu. New Delhi has 
be«n advised by Arvind Deo, its can¬ 
ny ambassador to Nepal, that King 


SAARC was bom in December 1985 at 
Dhaka. There is some substance in the 
charge that SAARC has not progressed 
beyond fringe issues and token ges¬ 
tures, such as declaring 1989 as ‘SAARC 
year against drug abuse’ and 1990 as 
‘SAARC year of the girl child'. 

Of course, there has been greater 
cultural interaction between the member 
countries and several agreements have 
been signed such as the convention on 
suppression of terroriapi and the South 

10 “ “ 


Birendra cannot hold out for long. 
After a few weeks of fiag-waving, the 
Nepalese have begun blaming their 
King for the shortages of essential 
commodities. Five student groups 
have urged the Nepalese Prime 
Minister to settle and the banned 
Nepali Confess is using the discon¬ 


Ra|lv Gtandhl (rigM) Mrith King Birendra: 
waning for Mm to come around 

tent to launch a movement ag^st 
Birendra. 

At present, the betting is that 
New Delhi wiD wait till Nepal is de¬ 
sperate and then force its terms on 
I^ithmandu. In the process, it wili 
probably alienate the Nepalese but 
then, isn’t that what being a re^onal 
super power is all about. 


Asian food security reserve. But the 
most important issues, which are inevit¬ 
ably bilateral in nature (and thus out of 
bounds according to the SAARC char¬ 
ter), have not been thrashed out. At 
SAARC meets, leaders have religiously 
proclaimed that the forum is ’ meant to 
emphasise what binds the seven coun¬ 
tries rather than what divides them. 

SAARC’s real contribution, however, 
as a diplomat of a member country 
pointed out, is the opportunity it offers 


leaders of its member countries for 
‘informal consultations’. The Rajiv- 
Berlazir t£te-d-t£teat Daaman-e-Koh in 
Pakistan signalled the begiiuiing of a new 
era in bilateral relations. 

Bangladesh, as the originator of the 
SAARC idea, is naturally worried about 
the future of the organisation and was 
upset about the cancellation of the 
ministerial meet at Islamabad. Its fore¬ 
ign minister, Anisul Islam Mahmud, 
declared in Dhaka that the postpone¬ 
ment of the conference was likely to 
hamper the functioning of SAARC. 
Mahmud termed the circumstances that 
led to the cancellation as “most undesir¬ 


able" and said that efforts should be 
made to convene the meeting at the 
earliest. 

Will SAARC survive the latest set¬ 
back? A diplomat of a SAARC coun^ 
noted,“South Asian regional cooperation 
without India has no meaning. And South 
Asian regional cooperation with India in a 
position to exert pressure on smaller 
countries has no meaning." President 
Jayewardene in an emotional speech at 
Islamabad during the last SAARC sum¬ 
mit called India the “key to SAARC”. 

At an international SAARC workshop 
in Dhaka on 24 March, 1988, there was 
unanimous expression of concern about 
India’s “pre-eminence" in the region. 

Most of India’s neighbours are suspi¬ 
cious of its motives and, at the same 
time, conscious of its power and influ¬ 
ence. Unless India inspire| confidence in 
its smaller neighbours, regional coopera¬ 
tion in South ^ia will be only a concept, 
not a reality. 

PatraMdw CtwttorjM/Mmr IMW 
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CONFRONTATION 


Relations between India and Sri Lanka plummet to an all-time 
low as President Premadasa copes with internal strife 


I t was as if there was no cause for 
despair. During all of last week— 
save a short helicopter hop to 
attend Cabinet in Colombo— 
President Ranasinghe Premadasa 
was cosily ensconced in the hill town of 
Mahiyangana, which lies east of the 
capital. There, as Sri Lankan television 
captured in vivid detail, a smiling Presi¬ 
dent parcelled out goodies to grateful 
and fawning villagers, listened intently to 
their problems and affectionately 
tweaked little children’s ears. 

Premadasa was clearly enjoying him¬ 
self. Por Gam Udawa—the 11-year-old 
village rehabilitation scheme that aims at 
developing a different region of the 
island every year—is his Very own baby. 
Premadasa has overseen the scheme 
with religious devotion and this year’s 
Gam Udawa was all the more special 
f\ being his first as President. Premadasa, 
it seemed, was in no mood to trade in his 
‘pastoral pilgrimage’ for politics. 

Yet, it was politics that occupied the 
minds of his people. For during the 
11-day Gam Udawa festivities, Sri Lanka 
slipped into what could become the most 
serious crisis it has ever faced. On the 
diplomatic front, India’s response to the 
President’s demand that the Indian 
Peace Keeping Force (IPKF) go home 
by the end of July was unfriendly. The 
Indians made it clear that there was no 
way the IPKF would leave by that 
deadline and that Sri Lankan ‘black¬ 
mail’—such as its decision to stay away 
from the SAARC foreign ministers’ 
meeting at Islamabad—wouldn’t work. 
Worse—at least from Premadasa’s point 
of view—was the Indian reaction to his 
demand that the IPKF call off its opera¬ 
tions against the Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Eelam (LTTE). The answer once 
again was ‘no way’. Moreover, there 
was no let-up in the Indian army’s 
recently intensified offensive against to 
Tan^ militant organisation. Last week’s 
official Tiger count read: 52 dead (poss¬ 
ibly a record of sorts). The fear is that 
the negotiations currently under way 
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WHO’S WHO AMONG THE TAMIL MILITANT GROUPS 


The origins of Sri Lankan Tamil 
militancy have not been adequately 
understood and remain somewhat 
obscure. In the early Seventies, the 
Tamil Manavi Peravi, better known 
as the Tamil Youth Front (TYF), was 
formed under the patronage of the 
Tamil United Front (TUF), which 
later went on to become the Tamil 
United Liberation Front (TULF). 
While it would be inaccurate to 
describe the TYF as a militant outSt, 
it attracted many youths who were 
not averse to using violence for 
political ends. 

By the mid-Seventies, some TYF 
leaders had established their own 
militant groups. For some time, 
there existed only three or four 
organisations, but with the advent of 
the Eighties, the Tamil guerrilla 
movement splintered into a large 
number of groups. Many of these 
failed to gather an adequate following 
and internecine rivalry took care of 
some of the rest. Today, there are 
only a few which matter. 



LTTE’s Valuplllal 
Prabhakaran: 
refusad to accapt 
tiia accord and 
antaiad Into a 
bloody battia wtth 
thaIPKF 


LTTE: The Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Eelam emerged the most 
powerful group in the early Eighties. 
It is also perhaps the most brutal (the 
Tigers have savaged rival militant 
organisations), the best disciplined 


and the most committed (the cyanide 
capsules that they wear around their 
necks in the event of capture testify 
to this). 

Its leader, Velupillai Prabhakar- 
an’s refusal to accept the Indo-Sri 
Lanka accord meant having to face 
the might of the Indian army. Two 
years of warring with the IPKF may 
have weakened the Tigers militarily, 
but their popularity in the north 
remains undiminished. Recently, the 
LTTE tried to keep the IPKF off its 
back by negotiating directly with 
Colombo—ostensibly to find a way of 
being accommodated within the 
democratic process. But from all 
appearances, the turnaround is only 
tactical—aimed at pressuring the 
government to withdraw the IPKF. 

EPRLF: The Eelam Peoples Re¬ 
volutionary Liberation Front 
attracted widespread notice only a 
few years ago, after the abduction of 
an American couple it suspected of 
being CIA agents. Low caste Tamils 
form its main constituency and the 
group enjoys grassnxits support in 
the island's east. The Marxist outfit 
has always boasted of a strong 
ideological framework. Organised 
demonstrations in support of the 
Palestinian struggle, the Sandinistas 
and so on have been very much a 
part of its activities. 

The EPRLF, which survived the 
LTTE’s wrath in mid-’86 (when 
some 70 members were killed and 
500 forced to surrender), now runs 
the Provincial Council in the North- 
Eastern Province. 'Fhe Varadaraja 
Peruma! led government, which is 
propped up by the IPKF, is nervous 
that it may be dismissed by Colombo 


EPRLF’t 
Varadaraja 
Parumal; haada 
tha North-Eastarn 
Provincial 
Council and la 
narvoua about 
balngdlamlaaad 
by Colombo 


in order to appease the Tigers. The 
group, which accepted the yerms of 
the accord, is now preparing to re¬ 
turn to arms in the face of such a 
prospect. 

PLOT: The Peoples Liberation 
Organisation of Tamil Eelam is a 
breakaway group of the LTTE that 
was formed by Uma Maheswaran in 
1980. Maheswaran and Prabhakar¬ 
an—once good buddies—fell out 
over the former’s affair with a pretty 
young thing called IJrmilla. Prabha¬ 
karan opposed it by arguing that "this 
sort of intimacy is against our code of 
conduct”. Later, the two were en¬ 
gaged in a shoot-out in Madras. 

PLOT was once believed to be the 
largest group after the LTTE and 
operated both in the Jaffna peninsula 
and the island's east. Its importance 
also derived from Maheswaran’s 
close links with the M.(}. Ramachan- 
dran government in Tamil Nadu. 
Today, however, the outfit has been 
marginalised-both due to poor 
organisation and Prabhakaran’s per¬ 
sonal animus. 

ENDLF: The Eelam National 
Democratic Liberation Front was 
formed three years ago by some 
breakaway members of PLOT. Sri 



between the Sri Lankan government and 
the L'lTE may be jeopardised if the 
IPKF cannot be prevailed upon to hold 
off. 

Things were no better on the home 
front. The government was forced to 
declare a state of emergency to meet 
the growing violence engmeered by the 
Sinhala-extremist Janata 'Vimukthi Pera- 
muna (JVP). Colombo’s awareness of 
how serious the threat had become was 
’■evealed last Saturday when over 3,000 
’•bels’ (read: JVP members and sym- 
Msers) in the capital and the Southern 
'nee were rounded up for interro^- 
tder the new provisions, which 


give the army and the police unques¬ 
tioned authority to make arrests and 
detentions. 

The operation foOowed a 'curfew' 
announced by the JVP five days earlier 
(on 26 June), which virtually paralysed 
the island. The underground organisa¬ 
tion threatened to kill anyone who ven¬ 
tured out of home, and Colombo—like 
most other cities in the south—wore a 
deserted look. All commercial establish¬ 
ments were closed and the only news¬ 
paper to appear the following day was 
the government-owned Daily News. 

Meanwhile, the JVP-supported public 
transport workers’ strike entered its 


third week and became a severe embar¬ 
rassment to the government. The strike 
has seriously disrupted normal life in ^ 
such far-flung cities as Colombo where ' 
no rapid transport system exists. 
Attendance at private commercial estab¬ 
lishments and government offices has 
been dismal—in some places as low as 
15 per cent. The transport ministry, 
which initially threatened to sack the 
strikers, later climbed down and con¬ 
tinued negotiations. But no easy solution 
appears to be in sight jvith the govern¬ 
ment maintaining Uut it cannot meet the 
demands and the workers staying 
away—obviously preferring to risk their 
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Lankan intelligence believes that the 
group was sponsored and aided by 
India's Research and Analysis Wing 
(RAW), which helped it to operate in 
the north and the east to counter the 
intransigent LTTE. 

Led by P. Rajan, the ENDLF is 
the junior partner in the EPRLF-led 
coalition government in the North- 
Eastern Province. Like the EPRLF, 
the ENDLF is crucial to India’s 
strategy of making the Tamil Provin¬ 
cial Council viable and strong. 



EROS' 
Balakumar: 
Inatrumantal In 
preparing tha 
ground for 
LTTE-Colombo 
talks 


EROS: The Eelam Revolutionary 
Organisation of Students was estab- '< 
lished, oddly enough, by an elderly 
Marxist in London in 1975. For long, T' 
EROS was viewed as the intellei^ual ^ 
face of Tamil militancy and some- « 
times dismissed as a small coterie of ' 
Britain-based beer-swilling ideo- 


TELO: The Tamil Eelam Liberation 
Organisation is, by some accounts, 
the oldest militant group. It was once 
strong militarily and patronised by 
the DMK’s M. Karunanidhi. Howev¬ 
er, serious infighting within the lead¬ 
ership undermined the TELO's 
strength and led to defections and 
breakaways. 

The group's attempt to stage a 
recovery was thwarted when the 
LTTE, in mid-’86, launched a 
murderous campaign against it. 
More than 150 members were killed 
and Its leader. Sabaralnam (Tall 
Sn’), was shot dead in Jaffna, Today, 
the outfit IS led by Selvam, who is 
based in the island’s north. 

OTHERS: It IS difficult to say how 
many Tamil militant groups exist to¬ 
day, but Sn Lankan intelligence iden¬ 
tified as many as 35 in 1985. Many of 
these were formed after the Sinhala 
chauvinist-inspired race riots in July 
1983. The activities of some of them 
lave been limited to pamphlet- 
distribution and poster campaigns. 

Among the groups which operated 
a few years ago were those with 
fancy names, such as the Eagles 
Movement (EM), the Tamil Eelam 
Blood Movement (TEBM), the 


'ogues who know more about books 
f 'han bombs or bazookas. 

This perception has changed 
somewhat of late. Although EROS is 
bv no means a powerful outfit, its 
importance today derives from the 
fact that it is the only militant or^- 
msation which the LTTE is well 
disposed to. jts leader^ Balakumar, is 
believed to have been instrumental in 
preparing the ground for the LTTE- 
Colombo talks. 



Tamil Eelam Liberation Cobras 
(TELC)h the Guerrillas Aspiring for 
Tamil Eelam (GATE)—little was 
known about them then and even 
less is known about them today. 

ATELO 

militant: 

f tariQus 

Infighting 

hat 

undermlnad 
thegroup'a 


Negotiations 
currentiy under 
way between the 
LTTE and 
Colombo may be 
jeopardised if the 
IPKF cannot be 
prevailed upon to 
let up its offensive 



jobs than their lives to the JVP. 

The transport strike has brought Col¬ 
ombo port to a near standstill—a matter 
of grave concern for an island nation 
which imports everything from Rolls 
Royces to rice. Attendance at the port 
has fallen, according to government 
estimates, to under 50 per cent. But the 
real problem is the unavailability of 
drivers for govenunent-owned lorries in 
the face of the JVP threat. Many of the 
ships waiting to be docked and cleared— 
as many as 17 on 28 June—carry food: 
15,000 tonnes of rice, sugar and flour 
according to one estimate. The govern¬ 
ment’s move to get the navy to work the 
port has eased the crisis somewhat and 
it claims that there is no cause for worry 
as the buffer stocks of rice and (lour are 
sufficient to last three months. Yet, 
there are fears that if the present 
situation continues for much longer, the 
country could be faced with a food crisis. 

T he problems that Sri Lanka is facing 
on both fronts—at home and with 
India—are, of course, linked. Premada- 
sa had the domestic situation very much 
in mind when he called for the withdraw¬ 
al of the IPKF by July-end. By Apiil this 
year, the JVP had begun posing a 
serious threat to the government. Dur¬ 
ing March alone, a staggering 3,000 
people were killed in JVP-related vio¬ 
lence. Later, the proscribed organisa¬ 
tion’s underground leader, Rohana Wi- 
jeweera, demanded that all Indian goods 
be boycotted and said that the cost of 
disobeying the order would be ‘punish¬ 
ment’. The ’order’ is remembered even 
today. In Petta, Colombo’s bustling 
market area, shopkeepers have taken all 
Indian goods off the shelves. Indian 
saris, for instance—once a very popular 
buy—-are virtually unavailable, (jnly af¬ 
ter a customer convincingly establishes 
his credentials is a shopkeeper willing to 
produce a few samples that he has 
hidden behind the coilnter. Then there 
was the statement asking all Indians to 
leave the island—a call that led all 
officials of the Indian high commission to 
take refiige in the Taj Samudra and the 
Galadhari Meridien, two of the many 
new five-star hotels on the capital’s 
Galle Face Esplanade. There were also 
the ‘curfews’ (the JVP expression for 
bandhs) which left many parts of the 
south paralysed. 

To Premadasa, it was clear that the 
JVP’s appeal lay largely in its adoption of 
a stridently anti-India posture. It was 
not an unreasonable assumption as the 
organisation was in something of a limbo 
a couple of years ago. The July 1987 
Indo-Sri Lankan accord and the subse¬ 
quent induction of the IPKF were the 
catalysts for the JVP to reassert itself. 









COUNTDOWN TO THE 


1982 

• India starts training Tamil 
guerrillas 

1983 onwards 

• Tamils create havoc in 
north Sri Lanka 

Arms laid down by LTTE 



May 1987 

• Lanka launches military 
crackdown on LTTE and 
other Tamil militant groups 

4 June, 1987 

• India airdrops supplies to 
Tamils. Sri Lanka protests. 

29 July, 1987 

• Rajiv Gandhi and Junius 
Jayewardene sign India-Sri 
Lanka accord Militants 
agree to surrender arms. 

5 August, 1987 

• LTTE makes token 
surrender of arms. 

9 August, 1987 

• LTTE alleges ceasefire 
violations by Sri Lankan 
forces. 



enemies, and IPKF mired 
an unwinnable war. 

15 January, 1988 
• LTTE chief appeals to 
Rajiv Gandhi to call off 
military offensive. 


tPKF rocotvm suppllot flown In by tlw lAF 


13 September, 1987 

• Warring among Tamil 
militant groups. 

6 October, 1987 

• LTTE resumes attacks 


10 October, 1987 

• IPKF says LTTE has not 
disarmed, launches action. 

October 1987onwards 

• LTTE and India now 



Valuplllal Prabhakaran 

13 March, 1988 

• India rejects LTTE's 
appeal for a ceasefire. 


By asking the IPKF to go home, Pre- 
madasa was attempting, among other 
things, to ‘hijack’ the JVP campaign and 
pull the political carpet from beneath its 
feet. 

From ail appearances, the strategy 
hasn't worked—not so far at any rate. 
For the JVP, it appears, has simply 
changed tack. The ‘India go home’ call is 
not heard as often as before. As the 
posters which recently appeared on 
walls in and around Colombo testify, it 
has given precedence to other de¬ 
mands -such as the dissolution of Par¬ 
liament and the holding of fresh pres¬ 
idential elections. In doing so, the JVP 
has identified its target (Premadasa) and 
demonstrated its ability to make a deter¬ 
mined bid for power through its tactics 
of ‘curfews’ and terror. 

The lack of a positive response, either 
from the JVP or the people, does not 
seem to havp deterred Premadasa. 
Over the last week, he set 
I asidedevelopinental work in Mahiyanga- 
na now and then to make hard-hitting 
speeches that reiterated his resolve to 
see the Indian army out of the island. 
Government spokesmen in Colombo 
also made out that Sn Lanka was in no 
mood to withdraw the demand. The 
strategy appeared to be directed at 
embarrassing the Indians into leaving. 
Already, much has been made in the 
local press about an Amnesty Interna¬ 
tional report which details the IPKF’s 
violation of human rights in the north and 
east. 

The government's decision to stay 
away from the SAAKC meet demons¬ 
trated that It was willing to go interna¬ 
tional with the issue. Argued Sri Lanka’s 


while explaininghis country’s reasons for the other SI 
not attending, "(SAARC’s objectives) opposition to 
cannot be achieved unless the member ding that sue 
states agree not to interfere in the And if it do 
affairs of other members or take undue summit, it wo 
advantage of their size and prominence." one of India’ 
Hinting that Sri Lanka may also pull out initiatives. Un 
of the SAARC summit to be held later that the Sri L 
this year, Wijeratne added: "We are considering r 
aware of the rule in the SAARC charter IPKF’s preset 
that bilateral issues cannot be raised and the Inter 
during the deliberations: so even if we 
do attend the meeting, we would not be Imost ev 
able to present Sri Lanka’s predica- ••Lanka is 
ment.’’ madasa over i 

By raising the ‘bilateral issues’ ques- should go. TI 
tion, Sri Lanka was identifying itself with 3rise over the 

Oesarled tirMts of Colombo; a JVP 'curfew' paralyses the Island 


the other SAARC members who, in 
opposition to India, have been deman¬ 
ding that such matters be discussed. 
And if it does stay away from the 
summit, it would be a major setback for 
one of India’s principal foreign policy 
initiatives. Unconfirmed reports have it 
that the Sri Lankan government is also 
considering raising the issue of the 
IPKF’s presence at the United Nations 
and the International Court of Justice. 

A lmost every political party in Sri 
Lanka is in agreement with Pre¬ 
madasa over one thing: that the IPKF 
should go. Their differences with him 
arise over the manner in which he has 
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May, 1988 

IPKF launches offensive 
^ north-east. 

Ilune, 1988 

First phase of withdrawal 
PKF. 


19Novemb8r1988 

• Election to the 
North-Eastern Provincial 
Council is held. 
EPRLF-ENDLF coalition 
forms government with 
Varadaraia Perumal as chief 



I lnd»-Srl Ljinlain aceord It signed 



PreoMdesa 

minister. LTTE does not 
participate. 


Pint week of January 
1989 

• IPKF makes a sham 
withdrawal of three infantry 
battalions. 

26 April, 1989 

• IPKF withdraws some 


troops to appease 
Premadasa. 

May 1889 

• LTTE does deal with 
Premadasa. 

1 June, 1989 

• President Premadasa 


demands the withdrawal of 
the IPKF. 

2 July, 1989 

• IPKF Ignores 
Premadasa's ultimatum and 
launches a major offensive 
against the LTTE. 



tried to force its departure and the 
timing of his announoement. Says 
Dinesh Gunawardene, MP and leader of 
the left-wing Mahajana Eksath Peramu- 
na, which has opposed the IPKF’s 
induction right from the very beginning, 
"We are for the withdrawal, but it is a 
matter that should be dealt with diploma¬ 
tically.” Ossie Abeygoonasekara, leader 
of the Sri Lanka Mahajana Party, who 
lost in the presidential race last year, 
echoes a similar view, “Our party is 
against the presence of any foreign 
^ troops, be they American, Russian or 
' Indian. But the Indian army came at the 
mvitation of the Sri Lankan government 
and so the question of its continued 


presence should have been sorted out 
bilaterally.” Some like the moderate 
Tamil United Liberation Frwit's A. 
Amrithalingamwamthat an IPKF pull-out 
at this juncture could prove disastrous. 
“The removal of the Indian army now 
will result in a bloodbath between the 
various Tamil groups. So, it should be 
asked to stay on until an alternative 
machinery to enforce peace is evolved. ” 
he says. 

The Indian reaction to Premadasa’s 
call was dictated, partly at least, by a 
sense of pique. To be summarily told to 
go was bad enough, but coming as it did 
when the Indian army was already 
preparing to pull out was intolerable. For 


Rajiv Gandhi, there was alsc the matter 
of being politically embarrassed in what 
is, after all, an election year. Under¬ 
standably, no Prime Minister would like 
to face the electorate as someone wIm) 
was kicked around by a tiny neighbour 
and a signatory to an accord that was 
forced to die a miserable death. His 
attitude to the dk>lomatic crisis has been 
questionable but consistent; India win 
leave only when it thinks that the accord 
has been satisfactorily implemented. 

The result has been a diplomatic war 
of words over what the provisions of the 
accord really mean. The Indian argu¬ 
ment for staying on hii^es on one clause 
of the agreement, which says that “the 
Government of India will underwrite and 
guarantee the resolutions” of the 
accord. New Delhi has interpreted this 
to mean that India is obliged to see that 
all the provisions of the accord are 
implemented—particularly the one 
which relates to more power being 
devolved on the Tamil-majority areas. 
The suggestion is that the IPKF’s |»e- 
sence is necessary to fulfil India’s obliga¬ 
tion of seeing the accord'through. 

The argument is specious, to say the 
least. For one, it doesn’t explain why 
India had plwned—as early as January 
this year—to withdraw the IPKF by the 
end of December. Did it have any firm 
guarantee that the Sri Lankan govern¬ 
ment would, by that time, implement 
those resolutions that it had promised to 
do under the accord, such as the one 
that relates to the devolution of power? 
And then, how could it be confident of 
fulfilling its ovhi obligations by the end of 
December, such as enforcing the 
“cessation of hostilities” either between 
Colombo and the LTTE or between the 


LTTE mamb«rs lad by A. Balatingham (cantra) arriva In Colombo for talks: tactical manoauvra 
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various militant groups? Secondly—and 
perhaps more importantly—there is no¬ 
thing in the accord which links the 
presence of the IPKF to issues such as 
the devolution of power. The accord 
clearly states that the Indian army "may 
be invited by the President of Sri 
Lanka...if so required”. Doesn't it then 
stand to reason that the President may 
withdraw the invitation whenever he 
wishes—that is, when the IPKF is no 
longer required? It would need an inge¬ 
nious legal brain to establish otherwise. 

I t is another matter, of course, 
whether Premadasa could have 
I achieved his objective with a little more 
tact. Why did he demand the IPKF’s 
withdrawal when it was planning to leave 
anyway? To outflank the JVP may be the 
main reason, but not the whole answer. 
Premadasa had opposed the induction of 
the IPKF from the outset. As Prime 
Minister, he could hardly afford to pub¬ 
licly criticise President Jayewardene for 
entering into the accord, but he made his 


If India and Sri Lanka 
do not work out a 
face-saving solution 
before the end of July, 
relations between the 
two countries may 
cease to be at an 
all-time low; they may 
very well cease to 
exist 


disapproval known by staying away from 
the signing ceremony. His disaffection 
didn’t stem only from his being a ‘tradi¬ 
tional India-hater': it had to do, in large 
measure, with the perfectly reasonable 
belief that Sri Lanka ought to sort out its 
internal problems on its own. 


Premadasa conducted his election 
campaign on a manifesto that promised 
the wi^drawal of the IPKF and, in lus 
first speech as President, invited both 
the LTTE and the JVP for unconditional 
talks with his government. Jt was 
perhaps the first overt indication that he 
was prepared to deal with the domestic 
situation without India's mediation. Says 
Cabinet minister S? Thondaman, who 
warns against a premature IPKF with¬ 
drawal, “The President—rightly or 
wrongly—made the pull-out an issue in 
his election manifesto. He is the kind of 
man who has to see it through.” 

The Indians were alive to the pros¬ 
pect that the accord would be en¬ 
dangered in the event of Premadasa’s 
victory. According to one theory. New 
Delhi knew that it would have to with- , 
draw the moment he was elected. (Pre¬ 
madasa’s main presidential rival, Sirima- 
vo Bandaranaike, was also opposed to 
the accord and the IPKF’s presence, but 
for reasons best known to South Block, 
it believed that it could make her come 




^The IPKF is required” 

L.L. Mehrotra, high commissioner to Sri Lanka, presents 
the Indian position 


I^khan Lai Mehrotra, who was 
appointed high commissioner to Sri 
Lanka on 24 April, shares nothing of 
his predecessor J.N. Dixit’s style. 
Dixit seemed to thrive on con¬ 
troversy, loved being in the public 
eye and always had time for the 
press. Mehrotra, on the other hand, 
is a low-profile bureaucrat who has 
been somewhat press-shy. Some 
suggest that this may be because he 
is not yet completely conversant 
with Sri l,ankan affairs. But Mehrot¬ 
ra was relaxed, confident and articu¬ 
late when be fielded Sunday’s ques¬ 
tions. Excerpts from an interview: 

Su.vD.ir: Is it fair to say that 
Indif-Sri Lankan relations are 
now at an all-time low?* 

L.L. Mehrotra: It is difficult to 
comment on this. Because even in 
the aftermath of the India-Sri Lanka 
accord, a rather alarming situation 
had developed here. But I would say 
that there has been a fresh wave of 
tension dunng the last two weeks. 
Added to this, Sri Lanka has been 
facing a very difficult situation inter¬ 
nally. In my view, the two are inter¬ 
connected. 


How? 

The President (Premadasa) wants 
to meet the internal situation—that 
is, the challenge of the JVP. The JVP 
has always had an anti-India plank. 
The President wants to suggest that 
he is the one trying to send the IPKF 
back. He wants to divert the atten- 



"Who wants to stay 
on? The IPKF Is 
here to do a Job. Let 
that entire process 
be implemented and 
then the IPKF goes. 
AndHanyb^yhad 
an earnest desire to 
withdraw the IPKF, 
It was US’* 


tion of the people somehow or the 
other from the internal pressures. 

One could also argue that the 
President’s demand that the 
IPKF leave has to do with the 
LTTE turnaround. 

It is entirely possible. The LTI'E 
has also been asking for the IPKF’S 
withdrawal. You could say that there 
is a certain community of interest. 

Is India Justified in keeping 
the IPKF on? After all, there is 
nothing in the accord which sug¬ 
gests that the IPKF’s presence is 
necessary to fulfil India’s obliga¬ 
tion of “underwriting and 
guaranteeing’’ its proposals. 

No. The IPKF is here to enforce 
and guarantee the cessation of hosti¬ 
lities... 

But only “if so required’’. 

But it is required. That is why it 
was invited. The clause you are re¬ 
ferring to relates to the rationale for 
the IPKF coming to Sri Lanka. It is 
true that it came at the request of the 
Sri Lankan government. But the 
accord does not lay down the proce¬ 
dures for the withdrawal of the 
IPKF. Therefore, it follows, that its 
withdrawal is a matter which both 
governments have to discuss and 
come to a conclusion about. 

But the important fact is that the 
Indian government had been discus¬ 
sing the IPKF’s witlltirawal with the 
Sri Lankan government. Moreover, 
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around.) It is not an implausible view. 
For the date on which the first batch of 
IPK?' soldiers was withdrawn coincided 
with Premadasa’s swearing-in as Presi¬ 
dent in January this year. In India, this 
was widely interpreted as a token ges¬ 
ture to appease a President who was 
against the force’s presence. But it is 
more than possible that it was a signal to 
indicate that India was prepared to 
leave. 

Whatever the truth, India had other 
reasons for wanting to withdraw. The 
operation in Sri Lanka was expensive 
(Rs 3 crores a day, according to one 
estimate) and, moreover, seemed in¬ 
creasingly futile (the LITE may have 
been losing men but they were winning 
popular support and sympathy). By early 
March, the Indians had already finalised 
w .1 withdrawal plan with the Sri Lankan 
government and Rajiv Gandhi began tell¬ 
ing the press that it was time to think 
senously about getting the boys back 
home. Yet, oddly enough, the decision 
to pull out did not lead to*a scaling down 
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SHOULD THE IPKF GO HOME? 


The Sri Lankans say yes, but the dispute 
is over when and how 



K AmrlttMlIngam 

TamJI UnHad Ubantlon Front 


“IT 

should be 
asked to stay on 
until an altenurtive 
to enforce peace 
Is found.” 



n. Pramadats 

UnH0d Mstona/ Party 


“OUR 

desire is to 
see that the last 
Indian soldier 
leaves SH Lanka 
by 29 July.” 


^ j' ■ 

Oaala Abaygoonaaakara 

Sfl Lanka Uahalana Party 


“THE 

question of 
its continued 
presence should 
have been sorted 
out bilaterally.” 


the two governments had already ar¬ 
rived at certain conclusions about it. 
And then, the foreign minister, Mr 
Ranjan Wijeratne, even told Parlia¬ 
ment on 31 March that a time • 


frame for a withdrawal had been dis¬ 
cussed and accepted. So, what was 
the (Sri Lankan government’s) 
problem? 

^ How do you react to President 

^ Premadasa’s statement that 90 
per cent of Sri Lankans want the 
IPKFto go as this percentage of 
the electorate voted for pro-pull¬ 
out candidates in the presiden¬ 
tial election? The implicit sug¬ 
gestion perhaps being that the 
IPKF is a force of occupation 
because it is in Sri Lanka 
against the wishes of the large 
majority of the people. 

But who wants to stay on? The 
IPKF is here to do a job. Let that 
entire process be implemented and 
then the IPKF goes. And if anybody 
had an earnest desire to withdraw 
the IPKF, it was us. We had already 
provided for this well before the Sri 
Lankan President began talking of 
withdrawal. We knew he had made 
such a commitment to the electo¬ 
rate. And we ourselves came out 
soon after the presidential election 
with a plan for withdrawal. And they 
were privy to this. 

■ntorvi*w«d by Mukund 
Padnunabhan/Coloinbo 
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of IPKF operations. On the contrary, 
there was no let-up in the intensified 
offensive against the L’TTE, which be¬ 
gan this January. 

There was a good reason for maintain¬ 
ing the heat. India did not want to give 
the impression that its anny was re¬ 
treating from Sri Lanka. From its point 
of view, it was far more ‘honourable’ to 
knock the LTTE around a bit before 
calling it a day. It might then have been 
able to argue, somewhat disingenuously, 
that there was no need to stay on any 
longer as its obligations under the accord 
had been fulfilled. 

It was the intensified Indian offensive 
which gave Premadasa what he saw as a 
golden political opportunity. The LTTE 
was badly hit and needed to get the 
IPKF off its back. By early April, the 
ground was being prepared for direct 
negotiations with Colombo. TTie Tigers 
had come around to the view that this 
was the only way to keep the IPKF at 
arm’s len|^. 

With this, Premadasa believed he had 
just what he wanted—wonderful poli¬ 
tical slogan to rally the country together. 
‘IPKF go home’ suddenly had a magical 
quality about it. It could, he reckoned, 
prove immensely popular with the 
majority Sinhalas, who have always re¬ 
sented the presence of the Indian army; 
defiise the JVP campaign by stealing its 
most important politic demand; and 
persuade the Tigers to function within 
the democratic framework. 

After the conclusion of the first round 
of talks between his {^vemment and the 


LTTE in May, Premadasa was con¬ 
vinced that the slogan would work its 
three-way magic. A couple of days 
before the second'round was slated to 
be held, he went public with it in his now 
famous 1 June speech. 

T here are two questions that Pre¬ 
madasa will have to address himself 
to sooner or later. What his slogan has 
achieved. And whether it was wise to 
adopt it in the circumstances. The 
answer to the first is precious little. The 
JVP has not been appeased—on the 
contrary, its campaign for the dissolution 
of the government has only intensified; 
the majority of the Sinhalas now believe 
that Premadasa’s first responsibility is to 
check JVP violence and that therefore 
the IPKF’s presence is necessary to 
‘secure the northern front’ while the Sri 
Lankan army deals with the south; and, 
finally, the LTTE-Colombo talks have 
made no substantive progress, despite 
being two months old. 

As for whether it was politic, the 
answer also appears to be in the nega¬ 
tive. For a start, the Tiger turnaround 
was almost certainly a tactical man¬ 
oeuvre—directed at securing the short¬ 
term objective of keeping the IPKF off 
its back. "The LTTE has not yet formally 
renounced separatism and it strains the 
imagination to believe that it has sudden¬ 
ly undergone a genuine change of heart. 
Moreover, it is highly unlikely that 
Premadasa can afford, in the present 
circumstances, to accede to even their 
non-separatist demands, such as the 
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THE ACCORD AND ITS 


1 

IMPLEMENTATION 


Rajiv Gandhi has claimed that India wHI pull out the IPKF only if all provhhns of 
the India-Sri LanJ^ accord are fulSIIed. What clauses of the agreement remain to 
be implemented? D.B. Wijetunge. Sri Lankan Prime Minister, recently placed a 
statenwnt in Parliament listing the obligations of the two count^s under the 
accord and whether they had been put into effect or not Excerpts troth it: 

OBLIGATIONS OF 

SRI UNKA 

STATUS 

REMARKS 

Permit the Northern and Eastern 
Provinces to form one administra¬ 
tive unit from the date of election 
to Provincial Council to date of 
referendum. 

Implemented. 


Hold referendum in the Eastern 
Province on or before December 
1998 to decide whether merger 
should continue or not. 

Not 

implemented. 

Referendum originally, fixed 
for 31 December, 1988, has 
been postponed twice and Is 
now scheduled to be held in 
early 1990. 

Create conditions to enable all 
persons displaced due to ethnic 
violence to return to areas from 
where they were displaced. 

Not fully 
implemented. 

An appreciable number have 
still not returned. 

Cessation of hostilities to come 
into effect within 48 hours; mili¬ 
tant groups to surrender all arms 
within 72 hours of cessation of 
hostilities. 

Not 

Implemented. 

Sri Lanka immediately stop¬ 
ped all military operations In 
north and east. MiHtant 
groups ceased hostilities, but 
this was only temporary. The 
LTTE was engaged in open 
hostilities against the IPKF by 
September 1987. 

Use for law enforcement and 
maintenance of security the same 
organisations and mechanisms of 
government as In the rest of the 
country. 

Being 

implemented. 

Under the 13th Amendment 
and Provincial Councils Act, 
the same mechanisms wilt be 
used in all parts of Srt Lanka. 

Make special efforts to rehabilitate 
militant youths. 

Not 

Implemented. 

Will be done at the appropriate 
time. 

OBUGATtONS 

OF INDIA 

STATUS 

REMARKS 

Take all steps to ensure that 
Indian territory is not used for 
activities prejudicial to the unity, 
integrity and security of Sri Lanka. 


Sri Lanka expects India to 
have fulfilled this undertaking. 

Give military assistance to Srf Being 

Lanka, when requested, to imple- implemented, 
ment the agreement. 

On request, India sent the 
IPKF. Sri Lanka has now 
asked that the IPKF be vrlth- 
drawn by 29 July, 1989. 

Cooperate with Sri Lanka to en¬ 
sure the physical safety and 
security of all communities in¬ 
habiting the north and the east.. 

Not fully 
implemented. 

India ha aaumed this obliga¬ 
tion almost in its entirety be- 
caua Sri Lankan security 
forces were excluded from 
operations In the north and the 
Mst. The IPKF took only a 
token Sri Lankah police pm- 
ance to assist them. 


pennanent merger of the North and 
Eastern Provinces. (How would the JVP 
take to this?) 

By proceeding on the assumption that 
he can persuade the Tigers to join the 
political mainstream, Premadasa has 
taken a huge gamble. The least he will 
have to do in order to convince them is 
aUow them to run the North-Eastern 
Province. This would mean dissolving 
the Varadaraja Perumal-led EPRLF- 
ENPLF government, which, in turn, 
would spell other problems. The EPRLF 
has already indicated that it will declare 
‘independence’ from Sri Lanka in case of 
such an eventuality. Moreover, it would 
only harden India’s resolve to,^tay on. i 
The EPRLF is crucial to India since it is | 
the only pro-accord Tamil militant group 
with a mass base. 

As things stand today, Premadasa’s 
first priority is to find a way of meeting 
the JVP threat. Last Saturday’s massive 
crackdown on the ‘rebels’ was an indica¬ 
tion that he has realised this. If the 
JVP-supported strikes persist, then the 
island is in danger of slipping into chaos. 
Already, there are some who talk of the 
possib^ty of military rule, though, at 
this stage, it is a view that appears 
unduly aiannist. What is true, however, 
is that the opinions of the army and 
police are already beginning to be taken 
into account. The declaration of 
emergency, for instance, was made at 
their behest. 

Premadasa’s next priority is to find a 
way out of the impasse with India. The 1 
July call—far from making him a hero 
with the Sinhalas—has rebounded on 
him and become a political embarrass¬ 
ment. India has turned down his every 
demand and responded to his call to stop 
fighting the LTTE by stepping up the 
offensive last week. It also flew in more 
army personnel—5,000 according to one 
estimate—into Trincomallee last Thurs¬ 
day. The hero who would rid his country 
of the foreign presence now appears to 
run the risk of being perceived as the 
man who tempted it into staying on. 

'The key is to find a face-saving 
solution for both sides. It is believed that 
consultations between India and Sri 
Lanka are already on to find a way to 
achieve this. One possibility is for India 
to pull out, say, two months after 
Premadasa’s July-end deadline. India 
could then argue that it left only when it 
thought fit to do so and Premadasa could 
make out that he got the IPKF to leave, 
even if a little later than he would have 
liked. 

If such a stratagem is not worked out 
before the end of July.Jpdia-Sri Lanka 
relations may cease to be at an all-time 
low: they may very well cease to exist. 

Mukumi PadmarabhMi/Colpmbo 
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UDAYAMSHARMA 



Ha waiian holi day 

The full story ofArun Nehru’s 
foreign jaunt, with documents and pictures that 
call for an official investigation 


A year after V.P. Singh’s electoral 
triumph in Allahabad, who can 
forget the slogan: "R^a nahin, fakir 
hai’? Who can forget the campaign the 
Raja fought against those who stashed 
the nation’s wealth abroad? Against 
those who flaunted their millions— 
earned probably from a kickback on a 
shady deal—while back in India, the 
poor stroked to find two meals? 

1 certainly haven’t forgotten any of 
this. But it is beginning to seem as 
though Vishwanath Pratap Singh has. 

From the time V.P. Singh made up 
with Arun Nehru and conspired with him 
to try and topple Rajiv Gandhi, one ques¬ 
tion has remained unanswered. How 
does Singh reconcile his stand on cleat] 



politics with having Arun Nehru as a 
fi'iend? 

The Raja will not tell us. Each time 
the question has been posed, he has 
resorted to banalities—none of 

which, incidentally, shows Nehru in a 
particularly favourable light. (Samples; 
“I will take even a convict’s help" or 
"When your car is stuck, everybody is 
welcome to push it’’.) 

But now the time has come for V. P. 
Singh and the rest of the Opposition to 
come to terms with the Anin Nehru 
factor. What does this man stand for? Is 
he as clean as a campaigner against cor¬ 
ruption—which is what V.P. Singh 
claims to be—would require of his col¬ 
leagues? And where does his money 
come from? 


umours, ’’ say Nehru’s, friends. 
■ m “Prove that he. has any money 
stashed away abroad.” Two weeks ago, 
I posed some awkward questions about 
Nehru’s foreign jaunt. I detailed the kind 
of money Nehru spent on this trip and 
asked where it came from. Does Nehru 
have access to funds outside India? If so, 
how? Has he, in the Raja’s immortal 
phrase, "stashed the nation’s wealth 
abroad"? 

Propriety demanded that Nehru reply 
to the charges, especially as the Sunday 
report was picked up by several other 
newspapers. Strangely, he has issued no 
public denial and not disputed my 
account of his holiday and its expendi¬ 
ture. 

In private, however, he has been 
more vocal, ringing up buddies and 
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•friendly' jounwKsts an^ denouncing the 
story as a fraud and a lie. He thinks he is 
on ^e ground because, after aU, who 
can ever prove qwte what he did in 
Hawaii, Los Angeles or London? Who 
can document how much-he spent? Or 
establish who he phoned? 

For all these reasons, Nehru has re¬ 
mained smug. So far, he has got away 
with everything; in fact, he Is even Mr 
Clean’s ri^t-hand man. So, vdiO is going 
to catch him out now? ' 






A las, Nehru has not been so lucky 
this time. We can substantiate ev¬ 
ery single charge. 1 know where he 
went; what he spent; where he stayed; 
and who he phoned. 

There are documents to prove it. And 
there are photographs. (A few of which, 
showing the man of the people sunning 
himself in Hawaii, appear on these 
pages.) 

On 30 April, Nehru and family left 
Delhi for Singapore, where he stayed at 
the Marco Polo Hotel, among that city's 
more expensive establishments. From 
Singapore, it was off across the Pacific 
to Honolulu and the pricey HotelHaleku- 
lani. Next, Nehru hired a luxury liner 
and went off to the tourist paradise of 
Maui, where he stayed at the Westin 
Maui. 

It is at this stage that the plot curdles. 
First. Nehru decided not to check in 
under his full name. Instead, he called 
himself "Arun Kumar”. Next, in the 
space provided for address in the hotel’s 
registration slip, he filled ”3/1 Moti L N 
N D”. There is no such address in Delhi 
and even if there is, it is not Nehru’s: he 
lives on Akbar Road. 

I The Westin Maui is an expensive lux¬ 
ury hotel and Nehru’s room cost him 
$215 a day (nearly Rs 3,500). He kept 
that room for five days, spending around 
$1,300 (about Rs 20,000) on room and 
phone calls alone. 

It is possible that Nehru will argue 
that he was somebody’s guest in Hawaii 
(no doubt the Janata Dal hundreds of 
weU-heeled supporters in that island pa¬ 
radise) and that the bills were sent to his 
host. Unfortunately for him, the photo¬ 
copy of his hotel bill carried on these 
pages shows that he paid cash. There 
was an advance deposit, tnade on 3 May, 
of $430. Another deposit of $500 was 
made on 6 May, a third deposit of $350 
was made on 10 May, and when he 
checked out, he paid another $41.97. 
That’s $1,320 altogether, paid in cash by 
the mysterious ^n Kumar with the 
non-existent address who turns out to 
be our very own Arun Nehru. 

'There’s more. Mr Nehru made an 
international call during this jaunt. He 


called London firom Metro Tio Marine 
Services. The number was 01-480- 
5000. And whose number do you sup¬ 
pose that is? It is registered to Ham- 
bros, the famous British merchant bank. 

Now, why do you suppose Arun 
Nehru want^ to call a London bank 
from faraway Hawaii? Perhaps, Mr 
Clean, V.P. Singh, has some answers. 
Because Arun Nehru certainly doesn’t, 

F rom Hawaii, the Nehru caravan (in¬ 
cluding by this time, his wife, his 
daughter and his son-in-law Vikram 
Tikkoo) moved to Los Angeles. Being a 
man of the people, the Janata Dal leader 
naturally chose the pricey Century Plaza 
Hotel where his room cost $255 a night. 
('That’s just under Rs 4,000). 

'This time Nehru sromed to have re¬ 
solved his on-going identity crisis and 
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checked in under his real name. But 
while he made his customary cash de¬ 
posit (he handed over $1,000 or Rs 
16,000), he gave his address as care of 
Ranjit Ghana, who lives at 16341 Sloan 
Drive in the plush Bel Air locality. 

Who is Ranjit Ghana? Till a few years 
ago, Mr Ghana was an employee of an 
/^erican firm. Now he is a millionaire. 
Just consider the properties owned by 
Rai\jit and Indu Ghana (as well as those 
on which they pay taxes). It is a fairly 
impressive list. 

• There is a four-plex dwelling at 3005 
Oceanfront Walk, Venice, California, 
valued at approximately $1,300,000 
(over Rs 2 crores). 

• There is a beautiful home on a comer 
lot at 10341 Sloan Drive, Bel Air, Cali¬ 
fornia, that has a wonderful view of the 
San Fernando Valley. It has an assessed 
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value of $201,628. But at current mar¬ 
ket prices, it is worth a minimum of one 
million dollars and could go for as much 
as $1.5 million. 

• Also on Sloan Drive, Bel Air, is 
another property. This has an assessed 
value of $372,300, but once again the 
market price is near $1.5 million. 

• Most expensive of all is a penthouse 
on the exclusive Wilshire Boulevard in 
Los Angeles. Ghana is supposed to have 
just sold it and though he has yet to file 
records for the sale, at today’s LA real 
estate prices, it probably went for $2 
million (nearly Rs 3 crores). 

• And, though this is small potatoes for 
Ghana, there is a lot in Kern, Galifomia 
worth $30,000 (around Rs 5 lakhs). 

Not bad going for a chap who used to 
work for a company a few years ago! 

How did Ghana make his money? And 
how is he so close to Nehru that the 
Janata Dal heavyweight gave his address 
aa his own at tiis LA hotel, and later at 
his New York hotel? 

It is not my intention to suggest that 
Ghana is handling somebody else’s 
money abroad. Nor do I wish to allege 
that Ghana’s links with Neiiru are of a 
commercial nature. That would be un¬ 
fair—to Ghana, and perhaps, to Nehru. 
But it does make you wonder, doesn’t 
it? 

M r and Mrs Nehru then took off for 
New York. They got there on 16 
May and proceeded to check into the 
upscale New York Helmsley Hotel. The 
room, with taxes, cost Nehru $240 (a 
little under Rs 4,0(X)). Presumably be¬ 
cause the hotel was worried about the 
Janata Dal heavywei^t’s credit rating 
(little did they know....), they insisted 
on an advance payment of $239.83 (ex¬ 
actly equivalent to the cost of one room 
night). This was handed over and Nehru 
added another deposit of $50. 

Later in the day, he seems to have 
decided to stay on longer and paid up a 
further $479.65. That made it a deposit 
of $768 (around Rs 11,000) in just one 
day. As it turned out, Nehru stayed just 
two ni^ts and spent (on room and tele¬ 
phones alone) nearly ^20 (a little under 
Rs 10,000). Add meals, taxes etc. and 
you have some idea of the style in which 
the man of the people maintained him¬ 
self. 

And, of course. I’m not going to tackle 
the details of Mr Nehru’s shopping at 
this stage. All I will say is that clearly he 
prefers Tiffany’s to J.G. Penney! I’m 
sorry if this sound enigmatic, but Arun 
Nehru will know what I am talking about. 

Nehru then went to London where he 
seems to have stayed in a flat—which j 
was proteUy wise as that dty is crawl- I 


ing with Indians in May and June, and a 
hotel might have seemed a little too 
brazen. 

But on 7 June, Nehru slipped back into 
the US—as quietly as he could. Why do 
you suppose he did that? The reason 
was simple enough; he went to meet 
Michael Hershman, the small-time de¬ 
tective who has tried to hold the Indian 
people to ransom. And what did Nehru 
find from Hershman? No doubt, he will 
soon tell us. 

N obody in his right mind would deny 
that Arun Nehru has every ri^t to 
holiday abroad. After ail, the poor man is 
a heart patient and needs some rest and 
recreation. Moreover, the strain of 
seeing the Janata Dal margin^se him 
must have been too much for his tender 
psyche. 

So why, then, should the rest of us, 
concern ourselves with this unfortunate 
has-been’s foreign jaunt? 

Here’s why: Neluu has spent mioh of 
the last year using gossip and innuendo 


to smear R^iv Gandhi. He has sug¬ 
gested that Rajiv knows something ab¬ 
out the Bofors kickbacks. And he has 
even sunk to the level of claiming that 
Sonia Gandhi and her relatives are pro¬ 
fiting from India. In other words, the old 
‘stashing the nation’s wealth abroad’ 
routine. 

Nor has he missed any opportunity to 
ask questions about the lifestyles of his 
enemies. He sneers about Satish Shar- 
ma's so-called import of marble tiles, and 
repeatedly draws attention to Ajitabh 
Bachchan’s “property in Switzerkuid”. 
His intention is simple: portray Rsyiv and 
his friends as carpet-baggers with lavish 
fifest^s and we^ abroad. 

There is already something hidiaous 
about this attitude when it emanates 
frmn a feudal chieftain who urges retain¬ 
ers to call him “Rsjasaab”. But when a 
well-fed paint peddler, whose diief con¬ 
tribution to Indian p(wtics has been 
money management starts to get self- 
righteous, then it is time to reach for the 
sick bag. 
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My contention is not that Nehru has 
committed a serious breach of morality 
by living well. The point is that he is a 
hypocrite—he points fingers at others 
for doing what he enjoys himself. 

And then, of course, there’s the legal 
issue. Some questions do present ttem- 
selves. 

• How did Nehru finance his holiday? 
To the best of my knowledge, he does 
not dane a very rich femily. He drew an 
executive’s salary at Jenson and Nichol- 

l son and now subsists on an MP’s wages. 
* So where did all this money come from? 

• Even if Nehru tells that he scrimi^ 
and saved for most of his career, living 
on a diet of bread and water, to gather 
the money needed for this jaunt, £ere’s 
still the foreign currency aspect. How 
did he get the foreign exchange needed? 
Did he take it from the Reserve Bank? I 
have my doubts. 

• The only way out for Nehru is to 
claim that was hosted by various rich 
people. God knows, this n^t even be 
true. (Well, theoretically, at any rate.) 
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But there are a few problems with the 
defence. Firstly, whenever it has been 
used before, Nehru has smirked the 
most. When Satish Sharma, quite 
earnestly, pointed out that the tiles were 
a gift from his father-in-law, Nehru 
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sneered. Likewise, when Aiitabh Bach- 
chan explained that his Swiss collabor¬ 
ators had bought the flat he lived ih, 
Nehru snorted in disbelief. So are we 
expected to believe him when he offers 
the same defence? 

• 'There’s a second problem-Why should 
anybody want to host the hectoring, 
brow-beadng Nehru on a holiday? Who 
would want to spend thousands of dol¬ 
lars on this man? Raqjit Ghana, perhaps? 
Well, maybe. But why? Will Nehru teU 
us what his links with Ghana are? And 
his other moneyed hosts? 

That should be most interesting. 

• 'There is also a third and more serious 
problem. No doubt, Nehru has heard of 
the Foreign Gontribution Regulation Act 
(FGRA). Briefly put, this Act seeks to 
ensure that MPs do not end up taking 
money from abroad without anyone 
knowing. Under its provisions, any MP 
who accepts hospit^ty abroad—espe¬ 
cially substantial hospitality—has to give 
advance notice to the government 

As frr as 1 know, Nehru gave no such 
notice. And so, he has contravened the 
Act. 

• 'Therefore, it is possible to argue that 
there is a case for investigation under 
FGRA, FERA and the Income Tax Act. 
And frankly, it doesn’t look too good for 
Nehru. 

I n a few months, this country will go to 
the polls. The Opposition will make a 
fetish of corruption. V.P. Sin^ will be 
projected as Mr Glean. He wDl tell us, 
yet again, how he quit the government 
because he was a man of integrity. (And 
the rest of us will be too tired to remind 
him that he was issuing certificates to 
Rajiv three months after he quit.) 'The 
same stories will be draped out—mar¬ 
ble tiles, Swiss flats, Italian connections 
etc. No proof will be offered but rumour 
and innuendo will be used to smear the 
Congress. 

At this time, while the Opposition 
talks about moral regeneration and hii^ 
standards of decency in public life, will 
Arun Nehru sit on the same platform as 
the rest? Will men like R.K. Hegde and 
C ha ndra Shekhar turn a blind eye to the 
many shortcomings in his record? And 
won’t V.P. Singh be embarrassed at 
making conunon cause with Nehru? 

'These are not questions that I can 
answer: the Opposition must do 
that. And' it must try and convince the 
pec^ile of India that does not distinguish 
between friends and opponents when it 
comes to corruption. 

As for Arun Nehru, I am sorry to be 
the bearer of bad news when he is 
already down and out. But then, those 
who live by innuendo must be fou^t by 
investigation. O 
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Once a power to 
reckon with, he 
is now isolated 
within the Janata 
Dal. 


INDEPTH 



decline and fall 
of Arun Nehru 


T here was a certain poignancy 
to the scene. On 26 June, 
Opposition parties demons¬ 
trated against Doordarshan. 
In Delhi, such leaders as Ajit 
Singh and V. P. Singh courted arrest. 
Before that, they addressed a large 
crowd. Many Janata Dal heavyweights 
spoke. So did such second-line leaders 
as Ram Bilas Paswan and Naresh Pratap 
Chaudhury. Arun Nehru was present 
but was not allowed to have his say. And 
later, was not asked to join V.P. Singh, 
Ajit Singh and other leaders in the bus 
that look them to Mandir Marg police 
station. He came separately and hung 
around on his own. Only Menaka Gan¬ 
dhi, the widow of his late cousin, whose 
kindness in suggesting that Nehru be¬ 
come the Congress(l) candidate for Rae 
Bareli, he had repaid with persecution, 
bothered to acknowledge Nehru's pre¬ 
sence. Otherwise he was alone, a brood¬ 
ing, hulking, isolated presence. 

It is difficult to believe that only three 
years ago, this was India’s second most 
powerful man. That, for all of 1987, 
Rajiv Gandhi and the rest of the govern¬ 
ment lived in fear that this Machiavellian 
heavyweight would engineer the defec¬ 
tion of enough MP’s to topple the reg¬ 
ime. And that, even in 1988, he was the 
Opposition’s Chanakya, a reputed mas¬ 


ter strategist who plotted each move 
against the tottering Con^ess(I) minis¬ 
try. These days, Nehru is just another 
MP. And, by the look of things, an MP 
who will be hard pressed to retain his 
Rae Bareli seat at the next general elec¬ 
tion. 

He does not hold any office within the 
Janata Dal. 'The party is frequently criti¬ 
cised for having appointed an ‘airbus 
national office-bearers’ committee—but 
despite ^e large numbers of politicians 
who were accommodated, Nehru could 
not find a seat. All he has is a token 
membership of the Parliamentary 
Board. 

W hat accounted for the decline? The 
first half of the story is pretty 
obvious: Nehru’s power derived from 
his proximity to the Gandhis and once 
Rajiv decided to withdraw his favour, he 
lost his clout. But the second half is 
more complicated. Even after he had 
fallen out with Gandhi, the Opposition 
welcomed him with arms and tre¬ 
ated him as a politician of substance. 
Vishwanath Pratap Singh had been mis¬ 
treated by Nehru when he was UP chief 
minister, and recognised that the burly 
politician would be an embarrassment in 
any campaign against corruption. Yet, he 
made common cause with Arun Nehru, 


appeared on platforms with him, and 
gave the world the impression that he 
was his chief backroom strategist. What 
did the likes of V.P. Singh see in Nehru 
after Rajiv dropped him? And why have 
they now decided that he has nothing to 
offer them? 

The answer perhaps lies in the fever¬ 
ish atmosphere of the summer of 1987. 
Two and a half years after the Opposi¬ 
tion had been decimated by the largest 
mandate in Indian history, it suddenly 
began to feel that, perhaps, it did have a 
chance, after all. Rajiv Gandlii, who had 
once seemed invincible, was now bog*- 
ged down in a quicksand Of corruption 
allegations, and it was possible that he 
would sink. Moreover, he was widely 
perceived as a political innocent who had 
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been guided to the top by the manipula¬ 
tive genius of Arun Nehru. 

In this situation, Nehru became cru¬ 
cial. Firstly, he understood how gajiv’s 
mind worked and so, could anticipate his 
every reaction. Secondly, he knew the 
details of the Congress(l)’s financial 
affairs and so, could expose Rajiv on the 
Bofors and HDW scandals. And finally, it 
was Nehru who had handed out tickets 
for the 1984 election. This meant that 
large numbers of Congressd) MP’s 
were personally loyal to him and would 
at some pre-arranged signal, cross the 
floor and topple the government. In a 
sense, therefore, Arun Nehru held the 
Nehru at the antl-Doordarahan protest: 
only Menaka Gandhi would pay him any 
Pj>:tentlon 


Despite the hostHRy 
of the other lanate Dal 
leadeiey Nohru^real 
Isotathm ateitis from 
the fact that V.P. 
Siiigh has started to : 
disregard his advice 



fuse to the explosion that was certain to 
bring down Gandhi. ‘ 

A s we now know, there was no 
explosion, and the Opposition be¬ 
gan to wonder if Nehru really had the 
fuse in the first place. During the dismis¬ 
sal crisis of 1987, he maintained an 
enigmatic silence, and now says that he 
had made it clear to Zail Singh that he 
would not be party to a constitutional 
coup. tKajiv says he tried to be pait of 
the coup but got nowhere.) 

When the Congrcss(l) expelled him, 
along with Aiif Mohammed and V.C. 
Shukla, Nehru’s supporters hoped iliat 
this would lead to a popular upsurge and 
that several MPs would resign along 
with him. After this hope was exting¬ 
uished, Nehru's only value lay in his 
allegedly superlative j^asp of jwlitical 
manipulation and in liis knowledge of 
Rajiv's financial dealings. It says some¬ 
thing about Nehru’s confidence that 
he—a politician with no base—was able 
to parley these assets into ;i jiosition as 
one of the leaders of the national Opposi¬ 
tion. 

The image as a master manipulator 
took a year to fade. Nehru had been 
expected to advise the Opposition on 
how to destabilise Congressd) govern¬ 
ments (after all hadn’t he destabilised 
NTR and h’arooq Abdullah for Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi?), and to spot chinks in Rajiv's 
armour. As it turned out, he was unable 
to do either. His inadequacies became 
painfully clear during V. P. .Singh’s cam¬ 
paign in Allahabad. Not only was he 
unable to contribute to the Raja’s 
strategy but his protege Anf Moham¬ 
med Klian also robbed the victory of 
much of Its lustre by going into a very 
public sulk. Unable to choose between 
V.P. Singh and Arif. Nehru withdrew 
from the controveisy. 

Since then, Nehru has been able to 
offer the Opposition only one thing: the 
details of Rajiv’s financial fiddles. Almost 
from the time he joined the Opposition 
he has been giving interviews saying 
that he knows all about the HDW kick- 
backs. has the goods on Ottavio Quat- 
trochi and Snamprogetti, and can iden¬ 
tify the Bofors agents. Tantali.smgly, he 
draws back just as he seems on the 
verge of spilling thelx-ans. Most Opposi¬ 
tion politicians are certain that Rajiv can 
be embarrassed by evidence of financial 
impropriety, so Nehru's claim that he 
knows where the bodies are buried has 
been taken seriously. 

It would be unfair to say that every¬ 
body now feels that Nehru knows no¬ 
thing—many people are still convinced 
that he has the information. But, Nehru 







THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ARUN NEHRU 


25 May, 1944 

• Bom in Lucknow. Is 
cousin of Rajiv Gandhi. 
The two do not grow up 
together. 


March 1979 

• Becomes president of 
Jenson and Nicholson, a 
Calcutta paint company, 
capping an astonishing 
rise within its ranks. 


WHh Mra QandhI: naphaw 

25 February, 1980 

• Asked to contest Rae 
Bareli seat vacated by 
Indira Gandhi. She feels 
that voters want a Nehru. 
Menaka Gandhi suggests 
his name. Saiyay agrees 
and takes to calling Nehru 
"Rangwallah". 


1982 

• Emerges as Rajiv's 
political aide and helps 
organise the Asiad (thus 
earning the nickname 
“Appu”). 

1983-84 

• Fights with R.K. 
Dhawan and performs 
such pleasant tasks for 
Mrs Gandhi as toppling 
Far(^ Abdullah and 
looking after UP. 

November 1984 

• After Rajiv becomes 
Prime Minister, he takes 
his place as Congress(I) 
general secretary. Hands 
out tickets for the 
forthcoming electioa 

31 December, 1984 

• Made minister of state 
for power. This low-key 
appointment leads to 
rumours that he is out of 
favour. But he continues 
to run the party. 

September 1985 

• Appointed minister of 
state for home in charge 
of internal security. 

Called India’s second 
most powerful man. 



With Rajiv: hatred runa deep 

February 1986 

• Has disagreements 
with Rjuiv. Nehru tiays he 
offered to resign. Rajiv 
says he did not. Stories 
that he is plotting Jtg,. 
topple his cousin and take 
his place begin to do the 
rounds. 

26 May, 1986 ’ 

• Has heart attatA'in 
Srinagar. Is effectively 
grounded. Rajiv dilSs not 
fly to see him and, soon, 
hands his internal security 
responsibilities over to P. 
Chidambaram. 


Septamber1986 

• Shouts at 
Chidambaram who is 
remarkably unfazed. At 
this, Nehru complains to 
Rajiv, who advises a 
period of rest. Nehru now 
says he resigned again. 
RiUiv denies this. At any 
rate, Nehru continues in 
the ministry. 

22 October, 1986 

• Is unceremoniously 
dropped in a Cabinet 
reshuffle. His chamcbas 
say he will be given 
“j^y responsibilities”. 
He is not. 

January 1987 

• Makesup with V.P. 

with the Raja: enamlas 
turned frtanda 



has been bewilderingly silent. He has 
not revealed one secret bank account 
number and has steadfastly refused to 
substantiate his allegations about Snam- 
progetti. In fact, when V.P. Singh tried 
to re-open the Bofors issue last year, he 
had to turn to an old issue of The Hindu 
because Nehru would provide no dope. 

All Nehru can be said to have done is 
embarrassed Rajiv over the Thakkar 
Commission report (if indeed he did leak 
it—he still denies having done so) But 
even in that case, the suggestion, assi¬ 
duously spread by Nehru and Arif that 
the full report would implicate Sonia 
Gandhi, turned out to be groundless. 

Now, Nehru’s acolytes whisper that 
the heavyweight’s long trip abroad (the 
subject of Udayan Shaima’s column else¬ 
where in this issue) was part of the 
process of digging up dirt on Rajiv, and 
that Nehru has returned with dynamite 
which will rock the country in the run-up 
to the elections. 

Most Opposition leaders are sceptical 
about Nehru’s ability toembarrass Rajiv 
and leery of claims that he has returned 
from abroad with dirt on the regime. 



Nehru understood 
how Rajhf’s mind 
worked and could 
anticipate his every 
reactiort. Also, he 
knew the details of 
theCongress(i)*s 
financial affairs and 
could expose Gandhi 
on the Bofors scandal 



(Though, if he has then, this will elevate 
his prospects.) They have heard this 
refrain so often that Nehru’s credibility 
has worn thin. 

The general view in Opposition circles 
now is that Nehru is a liability. Says 
Janata Dal leader Harikesh Bahadur: 
“What is Arun Nehru in Opposition poli¬ 
tics? He is nothing. He has not played 
any role." Agrees Sudhindra Bha- 
dauriya, a Cliandra Shekhar lieutenant: 
“Arun Nehru is not my leader. He is a 
party worker, that’s all. I can never 
accept Arun Nehru as my leader.”. 

Off the record, others are more 
direct. Devi Lai, for instance, makes no 
secret of his view that it is foolish to 
project Nehru as a Janata Dal leader 
because, when he loses his deposit in 
Rae Bareli, it will reflect on the party. 
Chandra Shekhar and Ajit Singh regard 
him as a nuisance and several party 
wotfrers have warned V.P. Singh of the 
embarrassment caused by Nelvu’s pre¬ 
sence on the same platform. Last year. 
Ram Poojan Patel, MP, told the Rtjja, 
“The moment you talk about corruption, 
everybody lau^s because the gangotri 










Singh, who is an old 
antagonist. Rajiv takes 
note. 

May 1987 

• After V.P. Singh 
leaves the government, 
he and Nehru become 
best buddies and there is 
talk of them encouraging 
Zail Singh to dismiss 
Rajiv. Both deny this. 

15 July. 1987 

• With the presidential 
election out of the way, 
Rajiv expels Nehru, Arif 
Mohammad Khan and 
V.C. Shukla from the 
Congress(I). V.P. Singh 
writes a letter of, protest. 
He is told to leave the 
party too. 
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Foundinsttw Jan Morcha; amftiancagr/aa 


2 October, 1987 

• V.P. Sin]^, Nehru and 
assorted cohorts form the 
Jan Mdrcha, which, they 
say, is not a political 
party. 

8 August, 1988 

• Jan Mdrcha becomes 
part of the National 
Front. The alliance with 
the national Opposition 
begins process of 
marg^^ing Nehru. Few 
Opposition leaders can 
stand him. 

11 October. 1988 

• TheJanataDalis 
formed. This completes 
the isolation of Nehru as 


he is not a Victor in the 
new power equations. 

Tha Janata Dai: Arun iwlio? 


14 March, 1989 

• TheThakkarrbportis 
leaked to the Indian 
Express. Nehru is 
generally believed to be 
responsible and his arrest 
under the OfScial Secrets 
Act is said to be 
imminent He goes on a 
PR binge, recycling old 
interviews in which R^iv 
is called names. 

30 April, 1989 

• Relieved that he is not 
to be arrested, Nehru 
leaves for a foreign 
holiday. 



(source) of corruption stands behind you 
on the dais.” 

Nehru has come to terms with this 
hostility. He has got accustomed to the 
idea that only Arif and V.C. Shukla will 
stand up for him and has tried to do the 
same for them. When Shukla was man¬ 
handled in Bhopal, by Devi Lai’s men, 
Nehru protested on his behalf. 

D espite the hostility of others, 
Nehru’s real isolation stems from 
the fact that V.P. Singh has begun to 
disregard his advice. There are several 
mstances of diis. Among the few politi¬ 
cians close to Nehru is Bhoodhar Narain 
Singh. V.P. Singh is deliberately project¬ 
ing Veerendra Nath Dixit against B.N. 
Singh over Nehru’s objections. Even in 
Rae Bareli, Nehru’s own constituency, 
the Raja has appointed Ashok Sin^ 
general secretary of All India Yuva Jana¬ 
ta Dal over Nehni’s own candidate. And 
though both Nehru and Arif made the 
appointment of Wasim Ahmed as secret¬ 
ary of the Janata Dal a prestige issue, 
V.P. Singh chose Irfanullah, an Ajit 
Singh protege. 



Nehru has been 
bewllderingly silent. 
He has not revealed 
one secret bank 
account number and 
has steadfastly 
refused to 
substantlale his 
aHegations about 
Snamprbgetti 



Notes Ram Dhan, the president of the 
Jan Morcha: "I had told Arun Nehru not 
to go to the Janata Dal because I knew 
that people would humiliate him.” V.P. 
Singh, who has been a party to this 
process, is apprehensive that the Con¬ 
gress will puncture his anti-corruption 
balloon, by confronting him with Arun 
Nehru’s example—thus, it is in his in¬ 
terests, to distance Nehru, too. 

Nehru is sensitive to charges that his 
record is particularly unsavoury. He is 
incensed by questions about how he fi¬ 
nanced his foreign trips and says: “1 had 
gone there on holiday to meet my daugh¬ 
ter and son-in-law. Whenever I get time, 

I will go there again. I know R.K. Dha- 
wan and Lalit Suri are spreading all kinds 
of rumours. It shows the level to which 
they have sunk.” 

Such Muster is typical of Nehru. And 
perhaps it will help him ride out the 
storm over his around-the-world jaunt. 
But it will not alter one basic fact— 
unless he can prove to the Opposition 
that he has something concrete to offer, 
his decline will continue. i 

Rajiv ShuUa/MmvIMM 












The Rajiv show 


Doordarshan and AIR have become Congress(I) propaganda machines 



F or a brief while it seemed that 
the Rajiv Gandhi regime was 
interested in to play. Those 
were the days when Bhaskar 
Ghosh and Gopi Krishna 
Arora revolutionised the news coverage 
of Doordarshan wrth balanced reporting 
and Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi pulled 
up the then information and broadcasting 
minister, V.N, Gadgil, for focussing the 
television cameras too often on him. 
Fairfax, Bofors and other such con¬ 
troversial issues were discussed thread¬ 
bare on the small screen and even the 
views of prominent critics of the govern¬ 
ment were telecast fearlessly. The gov¬ 
ernment-controlled media—Doordar¬ 
shan and All India Radio (AIR)—became 
less and less of what the Opposition had 
alleged all along—a tool in the hands of 
the ruling party to influence public 
opinion. 

But the glasnost in the state- 
controlled media was over all too soon. 
Gadgil, Ghosh and Arora have been 
replaced by a new set of government 
media planners. And, with the elections 
round the comer, a nervous Congress(I) 
has decided to requisition the services of 
the faithful Doordarshan and AIR to sell 
the theory that there is no alternative for 
the Congress(l) and discredit the 
Opposition. 

No wonder, an angry V.P. Singh has 
dubbed Doordarshan as “Dushtdarshan” 
and Opposition parties belonging to the 
National Front along with the two com¬ 
munist parties stag^ a nationwide pro¬ 
test on 26 June against the misuse of 
government-controlled media. The 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), too, 
(^served 25 June as "Switch Off ^iv 
Serial Day" and broke dummy television 
sets as a symbolic gesture. 

The induction of K. K. Tewari into the 
I&B ministry gave a clear indication that 
Rajiv Gandhi was no longer interested in 
inhising professionalism, sophistication 
and a semblance of objectivity in Door- 
darshan's news coverage. On the other 
hand, the move indicated that the Con- 
gress(I) had decided to use the 
electronic media for partisan ends. And, 
Tewari, well-known for his brashness 
and lack of restraint in attacking adver¬ 
saries, was the ideal choice to realise 
this aim. 

Once Tewari took over the reins of 
the broadcasting ministry, he went ab¬ 


out his task in a most brazen fashion. 
Following the minister’s instructions, 
lx)th AIR and Doordarshan made an 
ingenious use of an article written by 
veteran socialist leader Madhu Limaye 
on the problems facing the Janata Dal to 
humiliate the Opposition. In the piece, 
published on 28 May in the Sunday Mail, 
Limaye had critically analysed the weak¬ 
nesses of the Janata Dal and its leaders 
.and had advised Chandra Shekhar and 
V.P. Singh to close ranks to defeat the 
Congress(I) in the forthcoming elec¬ 
tions. Limaye concluded by saying that 
while the two Thakur leaders were busy 
fighting with each other like Prithvir^ 
and Jaichand, Mohammad Ghori was 
waiting in the wings to finish than off. 

Perhaps for the first time in their 
history, AIR and Doordarshan made a 
news item out of a newspaper article. 


and that too, written by an Opposition 
leader, and used it in all the news 
bulletins for two days. But while all the 
critical comments made by Limaye about 
V.P. Sin^ were given prominent cover¬ 
age, whatever had been said against the 
government was scrupulously edited. 
An impression was created to suggest 
that even a veteran Opposition leader 
like Madhu Limaye was disillusioned 
with the Janata Dal and its leaders. 

L imaye was understandably piqued at 
this blatant distortion and on 2 June, 
he shot off an angry letter to Rqjiv 
Gandhi protesting against both AIR and 
Doordarshan. Wrote Limaye: “Akash- 
vani and Doordarshan have conunitted a 
sin against media morality and intellec¬ 
tual ethics. I feel sad that AIR and TV 
have taken final leave of fairness, ot^- 
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tivity and truth. It is a pity that your 
ministers and officials believe that these 
things can help the ruling party win thiil" 
forthcoming elections to the Lok 
Sabha.” 

The Prime Minister's Office (PMO) 
reportedly passed on the letter to K.K. 
Tewari, who shot off a reply to Limaye 
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on 10 June. Tewari praised Limaye for 
his “significant, candid and non-partisan” 


views. Little realising that the weekly 
newspaper that had published Limaye’s 
article ffid not enjoy a wide circulation, 


he also added that the socialist leader’s 
write-up had been read "throughout the 
counUy with avid interest”. The minis- 
I ter informed Limaye: “Your incisive 
7 analysis and weU-argued expose of the 
new outfit becomes interesting and 
newsworthy because nobody ever ques¬ 
tions your tonafides on your ancient and 
age-old anti-Congressism. ” But what 
about Limaye’s views on the Rjyiv 
(landhi government which the Doordar- 
shan and AIR bulletins had conveniently 
ignored? 

Tewari obviously dealt with this 
aspect too. He wrote to Limaye: "In all 
humility I may submit that your views on 
the Rajiv Gandhi government are att too 
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Janata Dal wortcara bum lalavlalon aata In DalM: moMllalng public opinion 

familiar to be really ‘news’. Because of G)ngress propaganda that is causing 
their reiteration ad nauseam, they have nausea and boredom to the discriminat- 
become almost tautological. I am sure by ing public." 
now you must also be feeling sick and 

tired of having to repeat the same views TPewari, however; remains unfazed in 
with such mechanical consistency. Addi- I the foce of the controversy. The 
tionally, you may also not be oblivious of electronic media is being openly used for 
the boredom and fatigue caused to the promoting the ruling party's interests, 
discriminating public. ” Programmes on Jawaharlal Nehru, Kam- 

Stung by this ridicule, Limaye sent la Nehru and ndira Gandhi have become 
another letter to Rajiv Gandhi on 14 June the standard fare of Doordarshan. The 
in which he wrote; "K.K. Tewari’s government’s achievements are trum- 
answer is as impudent in tone as it is 
irrelevant in content. The simple ques¬ 
tion that 1 raised was about fair report¬ 
ing. Tewari has nothing to say about it. 

He claims that my views on the R^iv 
government are too familiar to be rea^y Vfttftratl 

news. He accuses me of repeating these . . g. 

views with mechanical consistency. He Waller IVI8CIII 
further informs me that the public is W88|^II€M 

suffering hrom boredom and fatigue as a hinfan# HImia 

result of the reiteration of my views ad tfunMni UwU 

nauseam." hisartici 

Limaye went on to raise a few more DoOnterslUHl 
questions. He asked Rajiv Gandhi: "How gfirifn th» i 

many times have Doordarshan and AIR ^ ' 

carried my views on the various issues Of hIO COIIf 
that have arisen since you assumed 

power.? How many news items were _ 

sourced to my articles on various issues _____ 

and broadcast over the AIR and Door- 
darshan? it is sickening that your minis- 
ter should indulge in misleading state- 
ments and false suggestions. What bore- . HHli^ . 
dom and what nausea is he talking 
about? May 1 say it is the blatant ' 


Veteran socialist 
leader Madhu limaye 
waspkiiiedattlie 
blatant distortion of 
his article by 
Doordarshan and AIR 
to serve the interests 
oftheCongressd) 



peted about in programmes on Jawahar 
Roz^ Yi^ana and Panchayati Rq. All 
that is being reported about the Opposi¬ 
tion is its negative aspects. And, as far 
as promoting the im^e of Rajiv Gandhi 
is concerned, Tewari has already made 
it clear that whatever the Prime Minis¬ 
ter says and does makes news. Argues 
Tewari: “When the newspapers carry 
reports with pictures of Prime Minis¬ 
ters programmes on their front pages, 
nobody accuses them of promoting ^iv 
Gandhi. But if Doordarshan does the 
same, everybody pounces on us. This is 
not 

L.K. Advani, the BJP president, has 
been monitoring the govertiment’s 
media strategy. According to him, an 
analysis of Dwrdarshan’s English news 
bulletins telecast at 9.30 pm everyday 
shows that in the month of May this 
year, on at least 25 days out of the 
maximum 31, the newscast began with 
R^iv Gandhi’s statements. In May, as 
many as 800 lines were hogged by Rajiv 
Gandhi, 180 by Union home minister 
Buta Singh and 90 by Union I&B minis¬ 
ter H.K.L. Bhagat. Advani points out 
that the maximum total coverage re¬ 
ceived by any single Opposition leader 
was 37 lines and this favourite of Door¬ 
darshan was significantly Subramaniam 
Swamy. 

In an election year, the role of the 
government-controlled media is going to 
be crucial b^use of its reach and the 
Opposition is determined to make it a 
poll issue. The Janata Dal, for instance, 
has pledged to accord lx)th AIR and 
Doordarshan autonomy if it comes to 
power. The massive nationvride pro¬ 
tests by all the Opposition parties on 25 
and 26 June have proved that they can 
mobilise public opinion against the gov¬ 
ernment on this important issue. 

The government, on the other hand, 
is eager to expand the transmission 
network of Doordarshan as soon as 
possible. Its ambitious plans, however, 
have received a temporary setback due 
to the failure of INSAT-ID. At the 
moment, INSAT-IB is serving the pur¬ 
pose but the life of the satellite will end 
most probably by October, the most 
crucial time from the point of view of 
elections. A chief engineer of Doordar¬ 
shan, who spoke on condition of anony¬ 
mity, said that hectic parleys are going 
on within the I&B ministry ^ Doordar¬ 
shan to evolve a strategy to cope with , 
the challenge. Alternative arrangements | 
mil be made if necessary to keep the | 
existing transmission time and the area i 
covered at its present l^yel. However, it ; 
is not yet clear what specific measures ! 
will be adq>ted in this regard. 

KiMmp Kumar/Meir IMW I 
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Bachchan on Bacchus 



In the West, the 
tavern is the "loc¬ 
al'’ or the “pub" 
adhere you go for a 
pint of mild or bit¬ 
ters, talk to old 
cronies, play 
shove-ha’penny or, 
if on a pub-crawl, 
simply get drunk. It has not become a 
literary symbol as it has in the Orient 
where it stands in exposition to the 
mosque and the mandir. For the Orien- 
' aJ, the maiqada is a place from where 
you can mock the sanctimonious Shaikh, 
Zahid, Wak, Naseh and indulge in your 
whims and fancies. In the West the 
tavern-keeper is a mere licensee, the 
plump barmaid someone you can flirt 
with, the liquor served only meant to get 
you in high spirits. In the Orient, 3ie 
njaikhana, maiqada or the imdhushala 
are havens of retreat from worldly 
pursuits, its owner is a deity (Bacchus) 
and the wine-server, the Saki, the 
elusive sweetheart of your fantasies. 
Oriental poets have dried up more 
inkwells praising 




the daughter of the 
grape than they 
, have empting tank¬ 
ards full of soma.P- 
raises of soma 
were sung by Sans- 
krit and Hindi 
poets. Bachchan’s 
inheritance is both 
Hindi and Urdu. He 
became the high 
priest of the 
imdhushala. 

1 do not know 
very much about Harivansh 
Kai Bachchan besides the 
fact that he married a Sardar- 
ni and sired two sons, one of 
vhom, Amitabh, is hero 
number one of Hindi films. 
The one and only time I met 
him was at a British Council 
reception given in his honour 
for having translated some of 
Shakespeare’s plays and son¬ 
nets into Hindi. I had heard a 
lot about his Madhushala, 
first published in 1935. It had 
been an instant success. 
Common people memorised 
its lines and sang them. 
Apart from telling upholders 
|(0' morality to go to hell, they 
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were written in simple Hindi spoken by 
the man in tiie street And mellifluous. 

According to the poet Afi Sardar Jafii, 
the tavern as a citadel of defiance against 
orthodoxy is of Perrian ori^. When 
Islam conquered Persia, the Iranians 
wreaked vengeance by imposing their 
hedonistic culture on the Islamic world. 
This is evident from the tomes of poetry 
written in Persian Mowed by Urdu in 
praise of wine (forbidden by the Quran) 
and the wine-server as well as lauding 
the tavern at the exoense of the haram 
(Mecca). There is more blasphemy in 
Persian and Urdu poetry than in Rush¬ 
die’s The Satanic Verses. The sharp line 
drawn which Rushdie crossed was that 
while you could mock Allah, and the 
House of God (Kaaba), you could not say 
a word against Prophet Mohammed: Ba 
khuda diwana bashad, ba Mohammed 
hoshiar! 

Most of Bachchan’s 135 poems in 
Madhushala will sound familiar to those 
who have read Fitzgerald’s translations 
of the ruharyats of (Imar Khayyam. And 
for every line he has written, one can 
find parallels in 
Persian and Urdu 
poetry. But he is 
not a plagiarist. Far 
from it. His imag¬ 
ery remains basi¬ 
cally Hindu.To wit: 
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Bonfires of Holi once a year 
Are lit, and once the Feast of Light 
Encourages the gambler’s throw 
—Beyond compare my House’s 
might! 

0 worldlings stop one day to ponder, 
And toward the House of Wine just 
wander. 

For we keep Holi every day 
And keep Diwali every night. 
Contempt for places of worship is as 
clearly spelt out: 

The mosque rebuked my drunken 
ways; 

The Hindu temple did the same; 
They saw the goblet in my hand 
So iSi they had for me was shame; 
Where I, an exiled infidel 
Had rested then, I cannot tell; 
Only the House of Wine received 
My weary spirit with no blame. 
You find the same sentiment ex¬ 
pressed in Urdu verse: 

Nigah-e-Zahid hai soo-e-Kaaba 
Rukh apna hai maikadeh ke jaanib 
Voh apney,eemaan ko deykhta hai 
Ham apney eeman ko deykhtey hain 
(The holy man turns his gaze towards 
Mecca 

My eyes towards the tavern incline; 
He looks after his faith 
I look after mine.) 

The rejection of the mosque and the 
mandir is explicit in the following lines: 
Sheikh kee masjid bhee deykhee 
Birahman ka dayaar bhee 
Rind nay kuchch soch kar 
Aabaad maikhana kiya 
('the Muslim mosque did I frequent 
The Brahmin’s temple did I see, 

I pondered over both sometime, and 
Concluded, it was the tavern for me.) 
Bachchan’s faith in the immortality of 
the drinking den is touching; 

Great houses fail for 
heirs, until 

None of their name is left 
to moan; 

Palaces where the hand¬ 
maid danced 
Stand joyless, hollow and 
alone; 

Kingdoms collapse in 
anarchy 

And kings may lose their 
destiny; 

But men will always 
drink, and thus 
My House is never over¬ 
thrown, o 
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It was ffie to cat^ 

It was the to give aw^ 
AMcan o0er to Indian cricketers! 


while he was on the attack. It wa^ 
the Indian tennis establishnienti 
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Ballot versus 
bullet 

Will the recently-concluded elections to the three 
autonomous hill councils in Bangladesh bring peace to 
the troubled Chittagong Hill Tracts? 


V ery little was at stake yet 
the President of Bang¬ 
ladesh, H.M. Ershad, made 
it a prestige issue. The 
results of the election to the 
three newly created autonomous hill 
councils in Bangladesh's troubled Chitta¬ 
gong Hill Tracts (CM 1) would in no way 
alter the power equations in the country; 
what the polls would test was whether 
the political will of the government in 
Dhaka was stronger than the resilience 
of the 2,000-odd tribal insurgents who 
had been fighting for more power and 
autonomy since the last 17 years. Thus, 
when Ershad declared that the elections 
would be held in the CUT on 25 June, 
many had expressed the fear that it 
would be a blmxly one as the extremist 
Shanti Bahini had given a call to boycott 
the polls. 

The 8,000 square kilometres of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts had been virtually 
out of bounds for foreigners ever since 
Shanti Bahini. the frontal organisation of 
the militant tribals, gave a call for 
regional autonomy in 1972. The insur¬ 
gents belonged mostly to the Chakma 
tribe- Buddhists 
who had come from 
Burma to live in the 
valleys of Chittagong 
three centuries ago. 

As the campaign of 
the Shanti Bahini 
against successive 
regimes in Bang¬ 
ladesh and against 
the non-tnbal Mus¬ 
lim settlers became 
violent, no one dared 
to enter the area. In 
fact, vast tracts of 
the beautiful valleys 
in the three districts 
of Rangamati, Khag- 
rachari and Ban- 
d a. r b a n 


are under the control of the Bangladesh 
army. Rarely did anyone venture out 
after sunset in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. 

The government, however, decided 
that it would invite the foreign press to 
oversee the elections in the hill district 
and tell the world about its sincere 
efforts to break the back of the insurgen¬ 
cy movement. Arrangements had been 
made for foreign media-persons to cover 
the polls and diplomats who had put in 
requests to visit the hill tracts were also 
allowed to be present as observers. 
Major General Abdus Salam, the general 
officer commanding (GOC) of the Chitta¬ 
gong division, who held a series of 
negotiations with the rebels in the past, 
said: “Today, the issues facing Chitta¬ 
gong might be debated but the election 
is not. The laws of the country can be 
criticised but they cannot be disobeyed. ” 
Journalists, mostly those from the 
Western media, did not expect that the 
polling in CHT would be spontaneous 
and peaceful. But they were surprised 
by the efficiency of the army which 
stagemanaged the whole show. Candi¬ 
dates and voters 
were made to queue 
up outside the polling 
booths visited by the 
journalists. Just as 
the Bangladesh Air 
Force helicopters 
carrying the press 
landed near a polling 
station, the crowds 
began clapping and 
cheering. Several of 
the candidates who 
were contesting for 
the 30 upazUa seats 
were former Shanti 
Bahini guerrillas. 
Most of them gave 
well-rehearsed 
answers when ques- 
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tioned by journalists. They said they had 
deserted the ranks of the insurgents 
because for the first time a government 
in Bangladesh was attempting a political' 
solution to their problem. Rat^ralal 
Chakma, who was elected from the 
Belaichari sub-district in Ranga^ti, 
said; “1 had joined the Shanti Bahini in 
1973 because I was disillusioned with 
Sheikh Mtyib’s government. I was in 
charge of several operations near the 
border but I resigned fi'om the Shanti 
Bahini because they began to impose the 
fear of God in the minds of the tribals. 
Today the rebels have little support 
among the people.” 

In every polling station, the scene was 
the same, the stories repetitive. The 
army had ensured that there was a good 


wan, who explained how insurgency 
struck roots in the Chittagong Hifl 
Tracts. 

The Chakmas, Dewan said, came to 
the forefront of the struggle since they 
were the most educated among the 
tribes of the hill tracts. Also, after the 
formation of Pakistan, the leadership of 
the tribals had come from within the 
ranks of the Chakmas. In 1971, Man- 
obendra Narayan Larma, a Chakma 
Member of Parliament with a Marxist 
background, formed the Parbatya 
Chattagram Jana Sahanghati Samiti 
GSS). The following year he floated the 
Shanti Bahini, the armed wing of the 
JSS. Among the demands of the Shanti 
Bahini were provincial autonomy, with¬ 
drawal of army camps from the CHT, 


turnout of voters at ^ 
the booths which 5 
the journalists « 
were visiting. In¬ 
side the booths 
illiterate tribal men 
and women were 
being told what to 
do. It was a labo¬ 
rious process be¬ 
cause the upazih 
seats had been di¬ 
vided according to 
the population of 
the 13 tribes living 
m a particular sub¬ 
district. Two thirds 
of the seats had 
been reserved for 
the tribals and the 
rest for the non- 
tribals. 

lliat the people A •oldlarkaeps vigil outshto a polling s(«llon:(abov«) voters 
were voting under nsa from a polling booth following axtramlsl violence: ralgn of tarror 



duress was evident after a visit to 
the Naniarchar polling station in the 
Chakma-dominated Rangamati district. 
Ever since the elections were 
announced on 24 April, the Shanti Bahini 
stepped up efforts to disrupt peace in 
the valley. Over 50 people had been 
killed in the two months before the polls. 
Even on the eve of the elections, Bahini 
guerrillas held 300 tribal families at 
gun-point so that they would not be able 
to turn up for voting. ^ entire village of 
the Marma tribe in Khagarachari district 
was set aflame the same night. 

Despite such coercive tactics, a sizable 
number of the 20,000 people of Naniar¬ 
char responded to the army’s call and 
turned out at the polling booth. The 
school building where the booth was 
located was decorated with paper flags 
and buntings. Among the contesting 
candidates who were asked to speak to 
the journalists was Pranab Kumar De¬ 


ousting the non-tribals from the area, 
formation of a tribal regiment in the 
Bangladesh army and the necessity of a 
law for prohibiting settlement of non- 
tribals in the hill tracts. Does the Shanti 
Bahini enjoy the support of the people? 
Pranab Kumar Dewan replied: "During 
the liberation war of 1971, the Chakma 
leaders lent support to the Pakistani 
forces. After Ban^adesh was formed, all 
the leaders went underground. They 
were helped with arms and ammunition 
by India and the situation continues 
today. ” 

Even as Dewan was briefing journal¬ 
ists, the hills around Naniarchar re¬ 
sounded with the sound of a loud explo¬ 
sion. It was followed by the sound of 
rapid gunfire—Bahini guerrillas were 
probably firing in the air to scare away 
voters. Immediately, army jawans took 
positions in the trenches which had been 
dug around the polling booth. Armed 
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I policemen tried to restrain the voters 

i from fleeing the election booth. But 
within minutes, everyone had deserted 
the place The insurgents had succeeded 
in disrupting the polls, at least, in this 
small town. 

E mbarrassed amiy officials tried to 
assure the visitors that despite such 
provocations, the voters would return to 


cast their franchise and that the turnout 
of voters in the three districts had been 
an impressive 40 per cent. ITiat the 
elections could be held was in itself a 
major victory for the government, 
claimed Abdus Salam. The government 
in fact tried to persuade the Shanti 
Bahini to return to the democratic pro¬ 
cess: when it failed, Dhaka went ahead 
with the polls. Out of the total of 64 
districts of Bangladesh, the chairmen of 
the three districts of the CHT were the 
first to be elected. The rest were 
I nominated. It was now upto the elected 
i members of the sub-districts to work 
I out an administrative system comprising 
I both tribals and the non-tribals. 
j Samiran Dewan, the Chakma leader 
j who was elected unopposed as the 
chairman of the Khagarachari district 
and who is on the hit list of the Shanti 
Bahini, said that the first task of the 
elected leaders would be to ensure that 
all land transactions would now be done 
with authdrisation from the district 
members, ^lis would be the first step 
towards rel^Nring the dispute between 
the tribals and the non-tribals, the root 
cau^ pf insurgency in the area. “But it 
will &a long battle because in the 17 


years of violence we have lost our 
culture and economy. It will take us 
more than 50 years to recover the 
losses of those 17 years," commented 
Samiran Dewan. 

The non-tribal leaders view such pro¬ 
nouncements with scepticism. In 1947, 
when Pakistan was formed, tribals com¬ 
prised 91 per cent of the population of 
the hill tracts. Today non-tribals account 



for 41 per cent of the population of the 
area. Since the hill tracts were sparkely 
populated, successive Bangladesh gov¬ 
ernments encouraged people to settle 
down in the area, which was strongly 
resented by the tribals. Though most trf 
the Muslim settlers worked as labourers 
and traders, a large number of them 
purchased land, causing a severe press¬ 
ure on the economy of the hilly region, 
where only around 30 per cent of the 
land is cultivable. It is the conflict over 
land holdings between the Buddhist 
tribals and the non-tribals which is at the 
root of the Chittagong problem. 

• 

I ndia has been monitoring the develop¬ 
ments in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
New Delhi has often asked Dhaka to 
create conducive conditions in the hill 
tracts so that the refugees who have 
taken shelter in Tripura can return 
home. While India maintains that there 
are 58,000 tribal refugees in India—the 
last batch landing in Tripura as late as 
May this year—Dhaka places the number 
at only 29,000. Assured Major General 
Salam, “Whether the number of re- 
fijgees is 30,000 or 60,000 they will all 
be eventually taken back.” 

While the army officials ui Bangladesh 
are hesitant to talk about India’s role in 
the CHT, local leaders squarely blamed 
New Delhi for supporting the Shanti 
Bahini. Shantimoy Chakma, a former 
Shanti Bahini activist, alleged that the 
Research and Analysis Wing (RAW) was 
dealing directly with the central commit¬ 
tee of the Shanti Bahini and was provid¬ 
ing the guerrillas arms training. He 
claimed to have spent two years in one 
such training camp in Dehradun, where 
they were taught guerrilla and mountain 
waiiare by officials of the Indian army. 
According to Shantimoy Chakma, the 
number of Shanti Bahini activists was 
dwindling because of the continuous 
leadership crisis the underground outfit 
was facing after the death of Larma in 
1983. Moreover, the Congress(I)-led 
coalition government in Tripura had 
stopped supporting the rebels. 

Though India’s support to the Shanti 
Bahini tas never been proved, the, issue 
nevertheless remains an irritant in Indo- 
Bangladestu relations. It now remains to 
be seen whether the recently-concluded 
local body elections will isolate the 
Shanti Bahini further from the people ol 
the hiU tracts. As Samiran Dewan said: 
“The GNLF in Darjeeling failed to get 
complete autonomy. They got only the 
district council. In Tripura, the TUJS did 
not get independence. What we have got 
follovying the elections is much more 
than what either of them got." 

RRu Sarin/CMMagiMir 



Th* contMtIng candkfatM (foraground): will the Chakma problem be aolved? 
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Exclusive platforms 
or Muslim 
conferences may 
defeat the very 
purpose of 
secularism 


KULDIP NAYAR 


A Muslim editor of an Urdu daily published from 
Bihar observed the other day; “I do not know 
what Shahabuddin has done for the Muslims, 
but he has at least united the Hindus, who had 
never been one for the last 500 years." 'Hie 
remark may not be absolutely true but there is no denying 
that Shahabuddin's statements are.heing used by Hindu 
chauvinists to justify their anti-Muslim bias. 

What Shahabuddin is trying to 

do—draw attention to the pli^t of ■■■■I 

the Muslims—is unobjectionable but 
the methods he adopts not only spoil 
the cause he is fighting for but dso 
make him appear to be a separatist. 

The call for the boycott of Republic 
Day functions was a wrong step be¬ 
cause it unnecessarily instigated Hin¬ 
du chauvinists to proclaim that no¬ 
thing was sacrosanct for persons like 
Shahabuddin, not even Republic Day, 
which is observed by the entire na¬ 
tion, not by a particular community or' 
a political p^y. Realising his mis¬ 
take, he withdrew the call but it dam¬ 
aged his reputation. Some of the 
liberal Hindus noted the absurd limits 
to which some Muslim organisations 
could go. 

By convening a Muslim convention in Delhi on 7 July, 
Shahabuddin has again put himself in the wrong. Hie 
complaints of Muslims, that they have practically no ave¬ 
nues of employment and are not getting proper opportuni¬ 
ties in trade and business, are justified; there is also some 
truth in the charge that sometimes the authorities are not 
even-handed. 

But a conference of Muslims alone to voice their protest 
or chalk out a counter-programme wiU pnly queer the pitch 
further. Hindu chauvinists will point out that the Muslims 
are getting together, and that old fears of Muslim solidar¬ 
ity and separatism wfil be revived. In fact, such confer¬ 
ences only serve to lend credibifity to organisations like 


The fight of 
Shahabuddin or, for 
that nuitter, any 
person against Hindu 
chauvinism, has to be 
secular in character 
and action. The bias 
against the Muslims 
will have to be fought 
by all Indians 


the Vishwa Hindu Parishad and Bqrang Dal. 

Already the legislation fdlowing the Shah Bano case on 
maintenance to a Muslim divorcee has affected the Hindu 
psyche, with the government accused of formulating a 
special law to override the common law of the land to 
“appease” the Muslims. The propaganda over the Ram 
Janambhoomi-Babri Masjid controversy has driven a 
wedge of suspicion between the two communities. Shaha- 
buddin’s cafl for the "liberation” of Babri Masjid may have 
struck a sensitive chord among some Muslims but has 
surelv made a solution all the more difficult. 

ON THE other hand, the Vishwa Hindu Parishad and 
communal organisations are making matters worse by 
initkting a move to ca^ bricks from different parts of 
India to Ayodhya to build a new temple on the disputed 
site. As for the government, it has not referred the matter 
to a special court even after making a promise to that 
effect. This may lead to riots in various parts of the 
country. 

Against this backdrop, how does a Muslim conference 
help? Presuming that Shahabuddin is able to project the 
type of “Muslim identity” he has in mind and there are 
unanimous resolutions passed in support of various de¬ 
mands, it does not mean that Hindu opinion will seek a 
:x)mpromise. The result may be otherwise. It may so' 
heighten the conflict that, from whichever angle one looks 
at it, is not in the interest of Muslims. Imagine its fallout 
throughout the country! India has not yet forgotten the 
trauma of Partition. 

When Dr Edward Thompson, a historian, once pointed 
out to Jinnah that Hindus and Muslims live together in 
thousands of Indian towns and villages, jinnah replied that 
in no way did it affect their separate nationality. Two 
nations, according to Jinnah, confronted one another in 
every village and town, and he, 
therefore, desired that they should 
be divided into two states. The Mus¬ 
lims in India are still paying the price 
for this division. 

SEPARATISM OR any sembl¬ 
ance of it will not help the cause of 
the Muslims. Why was Maulana Azad 
opposed to confrontation and separ¬ 
atism? He judged the matter “from 
the point of view of Muslim interest 
alone”, as he puts it in his book, India 
Wins Freedom, and came to the con¬ 
clusion that separatism “can in no 
way benefit them or allay their legiti¬ 
mate fears”. 

I am told that Shahabuddin had 
electoral gains in mind in calling for 
the meet. I do not know how far 
this is true. My fear is that Shahabud- 
worked up, probably because of Hindu 
that he believes that a show of Muslim 


(fin has got so 
fundamentalists, 
solidarity can act as an effective pressure. 

When the issue is one of Muslim identity versus Hindu 
identity, it ultimately transcends the limits of culture and 
takes on the shape of fundamentalism. I have no doubt that 
a Hindu Rashtra will result in the disintegration of India. 
But exclusive olatforms or conferences of Muslims may 
ultimately set in motion the type of Hindu togetherness 
which wUl destroy the Indian pofity. The fight of Shahabud¬ 
din or, for that matter, any person against Hindu chauvin¬ 
ism, has to be secular in character and action. The bias 
against the Muslims will have to be fought by all.o 
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S^itive soul or 
canny vote-catcher? 


T here are tmSyed 

ShahabuddBta. One is the 
artictdate fonner dipipmat who 
might get a carried away 
npwaidthmi, biit whobdieves 
firndyisseadaoian. Andtfien, there’s the 
other Shahabudtfin, the deliberate 
exfdokerofcxmununalsentfanents, the 
detdagpgue whose polito Dow in a direct 
line fim the ime'Patitkin Muslim 
League’s. 

faiterview Mm and you meet die 
first Shahahudchn. He wil ^ d)out 
his Fcare^ Service career, w^reeaBhow 
he moMl&d worid opiMon against 
Mdstan during the 1971 war and wOl 
seem the soul of reason. Taflt to him about 
comnunal riots aid he wiO be overcome 
with emotion, his vdcewffl break and ymi 
will think, he’s a sensible sort of chap but, 
obviously, he has a very emotional streak. 

That’s (Hie Shahabuddia But there is 
another. There is the man adx) called for a 
boycott of Repifolic Day ceiebratuHis by aB 
Muslims in 1987; the dema^gue who 
turned The Satanic Verses into an 
international issue after rea(fiig an 
’ interview in Sunday and who refused to 
condemn Imam Khmneini’s death threat; 
the rabble-rouser who told a rally at the 
Boat Chib that when the time came, 
Muriims should forget everything else and 
do what they had to; aid the pofitician who 
continues to fuel outrage witl^ his 
community over the Babri Masjid issue. 

The two Siahabuddins are very 
different creatures—seemingly 
impossible to reconiaie. ShahabiKhfii’s 
friends and supporters (such as Chandra 
Sheldiar) claim to know only the first And 
his critics (most ai the media, fear 
instance) keep drawing attention to the 
second. 

TO THE extent that he is self-analytical. ) 
Shahabuddin seems to think that the first 
characterisation is nearer tiie truth. He 
bristles at suggestions that he is a 
demagogue or a rabUe-rouser and utterly 
rejects ^ allegatkM) that he is communal. 

The Shahabutkfii veracm goes 
^something Hke.this: of course,' he is 
secular. He is wedded to tiie notion of a 
secular, multi-communal India wMdt he 
served with di^nction duraig his Foreign 
Service days. But it would be foo&sh to 
deny that there is a lot of cmnmunalism in 
India or ^t Muslims are di^sioned and 
bitter: llMt danger w^ Muslim aSenation 
^ that th(^ is no shotati^ of anti-natkmal 


Shahabuddin says that 
he is merely 
articuladng 
disIHtislonment. His 
critics retort that he is 
exiilolting elienation 
for political geins 


Muslims hi \riii|imh« t 4 >hcomnHiiiaI ; 
btaay. On the other hand, fre recogtt^ef^^ 
that the afienation exists but, aaa . ^ 

member of a nation^ political party, teb ' -' 
Muslims that there is an answer within tilt' 
mainstream, within the firamewcxkof. <1^ 
secular India. ; , 

His critics, he argues, ^ to see thia. 
They feel tint by adoiowledi^^ 
alienatkn and by articulating the 
disShisionmait, heisoHitritHitingto' ? " 
both—which is plainly siUy. And, becai^;; 
he encourages MusHms to demoristr^^ -: 
to boycott and to vote’effectively’—^ 
(juite democratic tediniques—he gets 
caOedarabble-fouseroranti-seci^. ' / 

TOBE^, Shahabuddri's | 

characterisation of himself is weB-aigued ’ 
and has a certain plauaibifity. Perhaps, you 
tiiiidc, this is the real Shahabuddin. Sadly, 
this impression is dispelled by hearing 1^ 
critics anafyse the otberShahabuddin. 

Their version runs as follows; 
Shahabuddin's Feveign Service career was 
impresrive enough and that’s why people 
had high hopes of him when he 
p(di^. UnfcHtunately. he then chose to 
achieve natkmal prominence in the 
shortest possible time—and the best way 
to do thn was to i^y the Muslim card 
Just as the RSS tells Hindus that 
secularism is destroying their religion, so 
Shahabuddin teUs Musiirns that Islam is in 
danger, bi doing so, he plays on the 
insecurities of a minority. 

To do this, he searches for issues to 
substantiate the !slam-in-danger line. 

Thus, a judgement saying that Muslim 
men shc^d pay maintenance to their 
wives becomes a Hindu assault on the 
core of Islam. A dispute over a mosque is 
portrayed as an attempt to do Muslims out 
of their places of worship. A largely 
unreadable En^isfa novel is transformed 
into the centrepiece of an attack on the 
Prophet which must be repulsed 

All this talk of articuiating 
disillusionment is humbug—in fact, 
Shahabuddin exploits ‘alienation’. It is true 
that be does not advocate violence or 
secession, but that is because he has 
nothing tp gain from sudi a course. When 
he recommends democratic solutions, he 
means the ballot or. more accurately, 

'Vote for me’. 

Obviously, Shahabuddin rejects the 
second characterisation. But jud^g by 
the way the Congressd) is courting him, 
he has certainly got the Muslims to vote 
tewav. ■ . 
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With terrorist incidents on the rise and fundamentalists gathering strength, 
Kashmir seems to be going the way of Punjab 


K alashnikovs, detonators, 
Molotov cocktails, gelatine 
fuses, mortars, masked 
militants—Kashmir is ac¬ 
quiring an entirely new 
vocabulary. Throu^ newspapers, radio 
and television, the inhabitants of the 
Valley are fast becoming familiar with a 
range of official terms and phrases— 
crackdown, shoot-at-sight, hideout, 
NSG (National Security Guard) and NSA 
(National Security Act). 

In the past, protests in the state 
meant the raising of anti-India slogans by 
bands of hoodlums; stone-pelting of cops 
or a rare shot in the air qualified as 
violence. Thetiii^ point of such encoun¬ 
ters ^was the occasional recovery of a 
countiy-(nade pistol or two from the 
tnjBbJe-n 


Times have changed since then. In 
less than one and a half years, as many 
as 97 bomb blasts have shattered the 
tranquillity of the Valley. Since January 
1988, at least 52 people have been killed 
and another 250 hurt in violent incidents. 
And the toll of death and destruction of 
the past 16 months far exceeds the 
corresponding tally over the last 40 
years. Even more shocking is the fact 
that in only one year, the police have 
arrestqd more than 80 ‘terrorists’ and 
300 suspected accomplices in the state. 
The inventory of arms recovered from 
the militants is equally disturbing; two 
dozen mortars and Chinese rockets; 
over 70 Soviet-made Kalashnikov 
assault rifles; two dozen foreign-made 
pistols and revolvers; more than a 
quintal of explosive material with hun¬ 


dreds of detonators and time devices. 
For the first time, raiding parties came 
upon stuff like sophisticated time- 
pencils, gelatine rods and synthetic fuse 
wires. Sid a bewildered poUceman: ‘TiB 
a few years ago, the only protection we 
needed against the trouble-makers was 
a wire shield, a good match for their 
lathis" Today, they are being given 
self-loading rifles (SLRs) and bullet¬ 
proof-vests as protection. 

The beginnings of terrorism are visi¬ 
ble today and Kashmir app^rs to have 
the makings of another Punjab. There is 
a group of desperados traiiied by Pakis¬ 
tan in subversion and violence and a 
broader section of disgruntled and un¬ 
employed youth who teve no stake in 
the state. Deadly arms, ammunition and 
explosives are in abundance. The out- 
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laws thrive on the syn^thy extended to j 
them in the cities, as in remote villages, j 
where the government is looked upon as 
an ahen, oppressive force. The exist¬ 
ence of religious fondamentalism, a 
widespread feeling of injustice, and a 
sympathetic and commun^ foreign pow¬ 
er next-door further complicate the 
situation.' 

C hief minister Dr Farooq Abdullah 
believes that the violence will soon 
die down. “Kashmiris are a peace-loving 
people who are mortally scared of even a 
simple knife,” he told Sunday. “They 
are also opposed to vkdence because it 
hits their toUrism-based economy.” 
Senior police officers feel the same way. 
E)eputy inspector general (range) A. R 
Watali feels that i^shmur will never go 
Punjab's way. Terrorism in the Valley, 
he feels, is a media-made monster. It 


exists more in newspapers than in real 
life. 

The truth, however, appears to be 
different, if one goes by some of the 
violent incidents witnessed in recent 
times; 

• Kalashnikov-carrying youths attadced 
DIG Watali’s house in Srinagar in 
September last year. The officer 
escaped unhurt berause an alert guard 
fired at the assailants, killing one of them 
on the spot. 

• Terrorists ambushed two tourist 
buses on two consecutive days near 
Maghnm, 25 km from Srina^, on the 
way to Gulmarg and fired indiscriminate¬ 
ly at the occupants. (The first incident 
took place at a time when the cluef 
minister was supposed to pass that 
way.) For the first time in the history of 
j&K, eight tourists were injured in a 
terrorist attack. 


• (Clockwisafrom 
rl^t) After ttw 
viotenca: (toaarteci 
•trMia; tendfiln 
Kashmir: a ragulw 
faatura; tha p^lca try 
to quail 

damotwtrators; 
violanca In tha Valtay 













• Armed youths attacked various police 
stations in downtown Srinagar mcffe 
than a dozen times in the past six 
months. 

• Between 1 and 10 April as many as 15 
bomb blasts rocked the Valley. The 
second week of the last month witnes? 
sed an incredible 18 bomb explosions. 

• Every bandh sees militant youths 
openly def^ng curfew and ban orders, 
and brandishing Kalashnikovs on the 
streets of Srinagar. 

What makes matters worse is the 
administration’s inability to take lessons 
from its own foiiures. llte police has 
repeatedly alienated the people by 
attacking and firing at mobs and proces¬ 
sions, instead of cracking down on 
Pakistan-trained miscreants. Farooq's 
partymen agree, though off-the-record, 
that the mobsdenvVnstratingduring the 
recent bandhs could have been dis¬ 
persed quite easily and the situation 
brought under control by some tactful 
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pirit that makes the mould 
reaks the mould. 
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handlmg. But in the past six months, the 
police have fired on mobs at least two 
dozen tunes. Says Mirwaiz Mai^ 
Farook, the jwwaiid refigious leader. 
The pofice mishandling erf the situation 
has not only alienat^ the common 
peo^ but also made heroes out of 
ordhiary youths." 

The inddent that occurred at Nowhat* 
ta on 7 April is illustrative of the sute of 
albirs. Four Kalashnikov-toting teena¬ 
gers fired at a pdice party and the 
onlodrers carried than on their shoul- 
derf in a powerhil exhibition of public 
supiXHt. The police was forced to beat a 
hasty retreat. According to eye-witness 
reports, the impromptu gesture of a 
sinaO mob soon turned into a massive 
victory procession, as more and more 
people joined them on their march 
daxiugh the Naid Kadal area erf Srinagar. 

U nlike in the early Seventies, when 
the anti-Imfia agitation in the Valley 
was instigated and led by Pakistani 



mfiltratm, the chaos in the recent 
mernths is home-grown. Separ^t or^- 
nisations are today better equipped tto 
ever before, and the Abdt^ govern¬ 
ment’s consistent mishandling of the 
situation has helped them a great deal 

Shabir Shah, for instance, of the 
underground People’s League was just 
another fittle known militant until I^y 
this year, when the police arrested his 
father Gulam Mohammad Shah in Anant- 
nag. 'The old man died in pc^ce custody 
the next day and aU hell broke loose in 
the Valley. 'There was hardly any city « 
town where Gaibana Namax-e-Jaaaza 
was not held to pay tributfi -to the 
departed souL And everywhere the 
ritual was followed by disturbances, 
ranging horn stone-peiti^ to full-fledged 
arson. At several places, irate mobs 
fou^ pitched batttes with the cops. 
The upshot of all this was that Shr^ 
Shah emerged as a hero in the Valley. 

Shah, who has gone undergroi^ 
ever since, has been playing his cards 








X with great finesse. He made a drputic 
T appearance at the dty office of Ksslmur 
Tones to teB the paper’s Srinagar bureau 
chief, Zafar Meeraz, that he did not 
believe in violence and terrorism. “We 
wiU create a situation where India will be 
forced to teave Kashmir,” he infonned 
Meeraz. 

Two other organisations—Mahaz-e- 
Azadi and Islamic Studehts’ League— 
can boast of a wide foUowing among the 
anti-India elements of the VaBey. T^se 


thripe underground outfits wprk in close 
coordination under the unified command 
of the Jammu and Kashmir Liberation 
Front UKLF), founded nwre than 20 
years ago in Pakistan Occupied Kashmir 
(POK) by AmanuBah Khan. 

As in IHmjab, each of the militant 
outfits in Kashmir has several other 
fi-ontal OTganisations like the Muslim 
Students’ Front, the Badar Party, the 
Liberation Panthers and the Tiger Zia. 
According to the police, some of these 



state's poUce has failed to con~ 
tain violence. 

They have been more effective 
than the police in Punjab. 

But the tope did nothing when 
masked men burnt the national 
flag in front of the Jama Maefid 
recently. 

You want the police to go there 
with tanks IQce the Chinese did re¬ 
cently? How does it matter if a few 
miscreants bum a flag? Ordering the 
police into a mosque with 50,000 
pe<^ in it is somediing which India 
can never tfnnk of doing. 

Intelligence agenciee have 
confirmed reports that most tJ 
''' the ppUttcatparties in the state, 
Ut^Mdng yours, have Unks with 
\i$e. extrenijsti. How far- is that . 

Vs We ste Ipt^dng Into the charges 
against the other parties. Reganfing 
toy patty, tb^'e was a report to The 
Wsdtatm Ttotes and I have sued 
. 'Jhitoforitemageswofth.Rs SO'faJths. 

„ labw witog^to apOk^ne 


iHtt I said W. Recently somebody 
told me that my name is 13th on the 
list (the. fist of t^orists prepared by 
the totej^nce agendas). 

I doeft knmv if your name is on 
tmt there are many poUU- 
dlmis... 

''Ihere >is a perscm.. Dr Shah (for¬ 
mer chief totoister G.M. Shah) open¬ 
ly said to the Iqbal Park meeting last 
year that he is a'Pakistani and that he 
has teen figlding for Pakistan (or a 
long time. And te goes to fight the 
Babri Masjid issue with Maulana 
Bukhari, the head priest of the Jama 
Masjid tn Defiii. 

But you had met AmanuUah 
Kt^ (the founder of the JKLF) 
in Paldstan. 

What .to wnmg with that? 1 never 
met him as mtoiater a state- 
So what if he is the" fetoiider-preKident 
of the JKLF? He also teen 
anti-Pafctotan. Ha has-been-fi|j^dtog 
for a free Battistan, a free Katoima'. 
Tod^, titey 8^, ,te swis to te a 
part te fwstSBi. ’ 


organisations have also begun to extort 
money from afOuent shopkeepers be- 
lon^g to their own community. InteBi- 
gence sources agree that the voluntary 
^nations to these outfits from common 
people alone nm into lakhs of rupees. 

T he advent of organised terrorism in 
the VaBey is part of a weB thought- 
out scheme originating in Pakistan. The 
situation in Kashmir, according to intelli¬ 
gence reports, is a direct outcome of 
former Pakistan President General Zia 
ul-Haq’s machinations to create instabil¬ 
ity in the VaBey. Zia deputed the noto¬ 
rious Inter Services Intelligence (ISI) to 
draw up a comprehensive plan for Kash¬ 
mir sometime in 1986, which was 
brought into effect from 1987 onwards. 

According to intelligence sources, the 
ISI contact^ the pro-Pakistani elements 
of the Valley through the JKLF and 
recruited Kashmiri youths for their 
training camps. Some of the camps 
mentioned in inteBigence reports were 


But why did you go to Pakis¬ 
tan to meet him? 

I have also been to America. Does 
that mean 1 am a CIA agent? 

You have talked about reviv¬ 
ing the spirit of the Congress- 
National Conference aceot^.. 

The accord is essential. It ensures 
'that all regions wiB develop faster and 
the hatred between the communities 
wil^ disappear. It is a fact that state 
governments which are on good 
terms with the Congress(I) are be¬ 
nefiting on aU fronts. Today, luckily, 
we have a good relationship with the 
Centre and we are trying to get 
tt^gs done faster. 

Will you strike an alliance 
with the Congress in the coming 
elections? 

I am gotog to support them openly. 
There is no doubt about it. 

Everybody feels that your 
mass base has eroded consider- 
ably... 

I don’t know what yardstidc you 
are using to measure my popularity. 1 
don’t want cheap putecity. If people 
to DeBii feel that Farcx^ AbduBah 
shotfid 'stand up and ^ ‘Pakistan 
^ndabad' to beccmto a l^o, I wilt not 
te that 1 would ratter te unpopular. 
Afi a part of tte nation you teve ups . 
and downs. The positive results of 
toe accord wiB be visible some day 
and toe peofJe who are saying that 
my popularity is on the wane wiB 
have to take back their vyonto during 
' toe electkms. 
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held in Muzaffarabad, Gilgit, Haica Ghair 
(NWPP) and Shinkiart. Amanullah 
Khan's deputy, Raja MuzafCar, the in¬ 
telligence sources insist, is still running 
some of these outSts. 

Interrug<?tion of many Pakistan- 
trained militants revealed that they were 
sent back in batches of five to prevent 
the arrest of one member leading to the 
capture of all others. Chief minister 
Abdullah maintains that there has been 
no discernible change in the Pakistani 
attitude after Benazir Bhutto took over. 

Last year, realising the gravity of the 
situation, director general of police Ghu- 
lam Jeelara Pandit ordered all police 
stations in the state to make a list of 


missing youths in their areas. This 
information tallied almost precisely with 
the Intelligence Bureau (IB) arid the 
Research and Analysis Wing (RAW) 
reports, which the top brass of the state 
pcjice had been taking very lightly ear¬ 
lier. 

Like the terrorists in Punjab, the 
militants of the Valley are openly b^ed 
by a vast section of religious fun- 
d^entalists. Religious propaganda by 
organisations like, the Jamait-e-lslami 
and Islamic Jamaital Tulba, in the mos¬ 
ques and educational institutions of the 
state, works to their advantage. Fun¬ 
damentalism is on the rise, orga¬ 
nisations such as the Hazb-e-lslami de- 



End of the affair 


The Congress(I)-National Conference alliance collapses 


B eing branded a Delhi durbar' 
stooge speDs doom for my 
Jammu and Kashmir politician. So ft 
[$ with Farooq Abdullah, the Valley’s 
most popular leader until someUme 
ago. In the early Eigifties peo{^ vied 
to stop and shake hands with 1^ as 
he drove around town on his 
motorcycle. Today, Abdullah cannot 
think of venturing out of his birngh- 
low except in a bullet-proof car, 
escorted. by sundry securitymen. 
And such is the mass hatred directed 
at him that last year an oM mao ran 
up to him frmn amo^ a stone- 
throwi^ crowd and tried to attack 
him wift his bare hands. 

The Congress-National Confec- 
eiKe alliance appears to have out¬ 
lived its utility. White both partners 
cling to each other for lack of better 
alternatives, the honeymoon is dear- 
Iv over. Chief minister Fat^ 
Abdullah is hard put to ccmtain disd- 
dence in the Nationai Conference 
despite distribution of ministerial 
berths to every second tegislatcn’. 
Party insiders say that Abdtdiah will 
come in for more flak in the near 
ftiture as some senior ministers are 
unhappy over the allocation of port- 


The state of the Ccnifp'ess is at its 
. w(sst. The PCC chief Mohammad 
Shafi Qureshi has been boycott^ bv 
a 4.0-3trong dissidmit group, led kf 
hrma state unft preset and pow¬ 
er minister Ghuto Rasool Kar. In 
fact the party is divided into three 
ean^BlI^hich have the blessings of 


the central tenders; (^twilam Nabi 
Aad, ICN. Shi^ a^ M.L. Fotedar 
reapectiveiy. llie past two years 
have, seen'an anazing nund>«r of 
party leaders teddiw alter Kashmir, 
showing the AICfC(l)'s lack of 
seriouaitess in deaiitv the disd-. 

daice iB^lem. The minister, 

however, told. Sunday that the 
alliance between the two parties 
woidd continue iii the next par¬ 
liamentary and Assembly elections. 
Even tile Ctengress appears uncon¬ 
cerned about tiie fact that there has 
been no l»ea)cthrough on the two 
main pants of the accord-r-ecoiomic 
development and conmnunalism. 
While communaUsm has gained 
ground m the recent past, projects 
such as the DuOiasti power pl^t and 
public sector lauts nave not takmi 
oft 

The stifte has hated to tigi ev«i a. 
firaction its two no^ resources: 
hydro power and tomism. The J&K 
government te paying Ra 80 qPres 
as subsidy to powet tarifit a heavy 
burden by any standards. It, is finding 
ft difficult to supply 360 mw of power 
to the Valley, evot though the total 


one of tite state s many rivers. 
Chenab, is about 1,500 mw. 

The sane is true of tourism. The 
present eanan8s~-Rs^500 crorm^, 
of the toirisn industiy, acoon^^ to! 
rough aafimries. ccm^dse odiy one-, 
third of the total revenue potential.' 
Mudh (rf tUa money la wteted ht 


unprofitable ventures like the build¬ 
ing of golf courses and five star 
hotels, instead of coicentratmg on 
developing lake-skte gardens and 
teas pricey hotels. 

Coimnon people Uke the shikara 
owners and taxi chivers maintain that 
the ody sincere deyetepmental woric 
tordc riace durtfg (Joveraor's Rute 
from Mach to f^wtedber 1386. The 
ted that vic^moe vms nmiinnal dming 
this pcxkid proves tiiat there is some 
oxTriatipn between the lack of ite- 
vekqmkmt. Wtek ari outbreaks of 
violence/ Even Onjositioi leader 
,MuM NMuimmad Sayeed says he 
{fteCpra Governor's Rule to the pre- 

tite Jaiata 

Dal-8pomK»ed Nationri Frcmt, begun 
negi^tiona nith the anti-alliance 
parties sudi as the Awami National 
Committee of Maulvi Parook, J&K 
Nationai Ponfueoce .of Mxhd Ghani 
Lone, and even Janait-e-lsbnti. The 
Utea is to forge a joint alliance on the 
lines United Front (MUF) 
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\Wttcb bagged about 35 per ceot of. 
the total votes in the hist Assembly 
elections. Hannna chief minister 
Devi has even Mufti the green 
s^nal to (Ope in anyone who is 
opposed to the Congress-National 
Coraerenoe affiance. Devi Lai has set 
the stage f« such an attengrt, by 
dedariM » Srii^gar last week, that 
Mauivi Parook and MUPs Qazi Nisv 
are not conanunal leaders. With his 
chanct^ffitk astuteness, Lai has 
also sent feelers to Par^ Abdallah 
to the united Opposition. 

' The Opposition' is cleaiiy not 
averse to takh^ the support xA 
communal elements in KaSlBnir..The 
(Hity ooixfitlon Lai insists upon, 
Bocon&tg to party indders, is that 
the word ’Maeiim' dibuld not figure 
in the name ol the hew affiance. 

. If sudt an affiance does work out, 
the people of the state wotdd: be the 
worst suffiems. Par, tbe ' contest, 
then, would be between a oompt 
arid sfelficiait ^Venunent and - a 
cgmmiMai OppcKritkn. ■ 


Th« poilcs rounding up mllttants: 
tactful handling raqulrad 

creeing that no Muslim woman should 
step out of her house without a burkha. 
Even school and college girls have been 
advised to cover their heads with a white 
dupatta. The gravity of the situation was 
evident in Srinagar early this month, 
when misCTeants threw acid on two 
women who had not covered their 
heads. 

T he situation is particularly trapc 
because none of the political parties 
in the state appear to have either the will 
or the rnanpower to counter such 
threats. Ghulam Rasool Kar, the former 
cWef of the state Congress unit, main¬ 
tains that the leaders of democratic 
parties are fast becoming irrelevent in 
Kashmir. "No one is wilffiig to listen to 
the political leaders,’’ agrees Mauivi 
Farook. At a recent meeting organised 
in the Jama Masjid to condole the death 
of Iranian leader Ayatollah Khomeini, 
the Opposition leaders, including the 
former chief minister G.M. Shah, were 
not allowed to speak. Militants, their 
faces muffled to guard against recogni- 


The advent of organised 
terrorism in the Valioy is 
part of a weli thought out 
scheme originating in 
Pakistan. According to 
intelligence sources, 
militant Kashmiri youth 
have been trained by the 
Inter Services 
Intelligence (ISI) 


tion, forcibly occupied the stage and 
took over the meeting. In the recent 
past, there have also been several 
instances of masked militants burning 
the national flag in front of the mosque. 

Says Abdul Ghani Lone of the J&K 
People’s Conference: "The people have 
a moral basis for their opposition to the 
accession of Kashmir to India. After all, 
the promise for holding a plebiscite was 
made by leaders like Nehni and Rajago- 
palacharya,’’ he says. “You need a very j 
sincere yet clever Kashmir policy if the j 
confidence of the people is to be 
pined." he adds. 

And it cannot be denied that the rest 
of the country re^ds the Kashmiri 
demonstrators with suspicion. No 
Opposition leader has ever demanded an 
enquiry when people are killed in police 
firing in the state. Says Lone: "It is 
taken for granted that the natioi^st 
cops have gunned down pro-Pakistan 
protestors even if their movement is 
against a hike in power tariff.” 

But, perhaps, the crux of the problem 
is that the Centre does not have a 
Kashmir policy. The Union govern¬ 
ment’s approach, all through the last few 
years of turmoil, has been to deal with 
the immediate problem, without trying 
to look for long-term solutions. It is in 
keeping then, friat their answer to the 
recent spurt of violence has been to put 
up sand bap in front of police stations, 
increase the strength of paramilitary 
personnel and deploy a crack unit of the 
National Security Guards (NSG) in the 
VaBey. 

Vlpul Mudfil/Shln^gar 
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The treasure hunter 



I (L to r) Jayant Malhoutra, Kama! Morarka and Chandra Shekhar 


Jayant Malhoutra quits 
the Janata Dal to become 
the treasurer of the Janata 
Party again 

W h 91 cl CH' s J .'I y <1 n t 
Malhdiiltd, wild rc'ifntly 
jdiiicfl the Jaii.'ila rarty as 
Its treasurei, have in 
common with soccer 
slats' Uell, the pollticitin 
keejis shill it iii.l: hehveen 
the Janata Dal and tlu‘J.inata I'arty just 
as the liitter keep swiichiny; teams every 
year. Malhoutra who m.ide a frantic bid 
to become the treasurer of the Janata 
Dal and was tripped out ol the post by 
tellow-iridiistrialist Kamtil Morarka, quit 
the Dal to join the Janata J^arty Ic-d by 
Indubh.ii I’atel and Siibtamaniain Swamy 
as Its trc'.'i.surer. 

Malhoiiti.i, a Ch.indra Shekhar budd> 
W'ho had waved eloquent about the Dal's 
bright fill Lite only a few months back 
I when Chandr.i Shekhar, in tandem with 
Devi (,al, seemed to be j’aining >,'round 
within the Dal. said he was disilliisionc'd 
with jieiiple V.I'. Sinj’h had appointed 
to the party’s toji slots. “f)ne would 
have e.xpec ted niinimuin norms of char¬ 
acter, integrity and Hack record to be 
selected. V. D. Singh came into the 
Oppc'sition with an auia of honesty. Hut 
hi.s slogan ‘corruption should be given 
! the mat clung onler’ has now become 
toothless because of the jieople he has 
chosen for the key posts.” Malhoutra 
lelt that all was not lost yet and that V.P. 
Singh could sttll set things right and the 
two parlies (Janata Dal and Janata I’artyJ 
could woik together. He chargt'd that at 
present the Dal’s key posts were being 
manned by ex-Congress(l) people. 

Subramaniam Swamy, who was in 
Bombay to wc-lcomc" Mtilhoutra into his 
fold, alleged that in Uttar Pradesh, por¬ 
traits of Intliia (iandhi occupic-d pride ot 
place in Jan.ila Dal offices. He said that in 
Arif Mohammad Khan’s constituency, a 
ceremony had, in fact, been organised, 
to install a portrait of the former Prime 
Minister, while the legacy of Jayapra- 
kash Narayan was being ignored. At this 
rate, predu ted Swamy, Maneka (iandhi 
wall soon be putting up Sanjay tiandhi’s 
portraits in Dal office's. According to 
Swamy, e.<-Congre.ssmen are using 
I the Dal as a platform to dc'feat Rajiv 




(iandhi before proceeding to restructure 
the Congress minus Kajiv (iandhi. 

Political observers, however, felt, 
that Malhoutra’s exit from the Janata Dal 
to become the treasurer of the Janata 
Paity and Morarka’s accession to the 
coveted post in the Janata Dal has more 


J ust as Pradip Kundaiia got off a 
taxi outside a nursing home in 
South Calcutta on the evening of 27 
June, waiting detective.? of the Cal¬ 
cutta Police, stepped out of the sha¬ 
dows. "Mr Kundaiia?" one of them 
asked. “Yes, I mean, no,” was the 
flustered answer. The manhunt was 
over. 

For one week, the most wanted 
man in Calcutta was this unknown 
construction baron. On 19 June, a 
siX'Storeyedapartment complex in 
south (Calcutta had crumbled like a 
sand castle on the beach crushing a 
dozen people. And Kundaiia, the 
missing builder, once made an honor¬ 
ary traffic warden by the police, 
quickly became the most wanted 
man in Calcutta. 

While firemen dug out broken 
bodies from under the rubble of the 
newly-built apartment complex, the 
police, spurred on by chief minister 
Jyoti Basu, set an elaborate trap. 


to It than meets the eye. What is .signifi¬ 
cant, they .say, is that both Malhoutra 
and Morarka are Chandra Shekhar’s 
men and it is possible (hat the old 
king-niakei. wlio lias been marginalised' 
by Singh in recent times, lias suc¬ 
ceeded 111 putting his henchmen in a vital 


Expecting Kundaiia to visit his 
mother, dying of cancer at a nursing 
home, detectives staked out the 
area. After a six-day vigil under 
mounting pressure, they finally 
snared the elusive builder. 

Even as the frenzied manhunt con¬ 
tinued, Calcutta’s bumbling city 
fathers beg^n the customary ritual of 
fingerpointing. Urban development 
minister Buddhadev Bhattacharya 
blamed "unscrupulous businessmen” 
for using building materials of poor 
Praidip Kundaiia: guilty? 




End of a manhunt 

Police arrest the builder of a highrise 
that collapsed in Calcutta 




post of both the parties. 

Malhoutra used to be the treasurer of 
the Janata Party before the Janata Dal 
was formed. When the Janata Party split 
into Hegde-Chandra Shekhar camps, 
Malhoutra hitched his wagon tcChandra 
Shekhar’s, hoping that the Swamy- 
Devegowda lobby—which seemed to 
have the backing of Chandra Shekhar— 
would outmanoeuvre the Hegde loyal¬ 
ists. But once the Swamy-Devego\^'da 
rump was clearly outplayed follotving the 
formation of the Janata Dal, where both 
Hegde and ChandraShekhar became im¬ 
portant functionaries, Malhoutra decided 
to hop mto the Dal band-wagon by Chan¬ 
dra Shekhar’s side. But once he came 
under cloud after V.P. Singh decided to 
have his way in managing the Dal’s 
affairs and Swamy kept firing anti-V.P. 
Singh salvos from his Janata Party head¬ 
quarters, Chandra Shekhar may have 
decided to have a footing in both the 
parties, so as to have enough leeway 
incase new alignments were to shape 
up. And it is quite possible that Malhout¬ 
ra IS one of liis feet in the Janata Party 
while Morarka is the other in the Janata 
Dal. 

0(ga TeiUs/Sombay 


quality. Calcutta’s millionaire- 
Marxist mayor, Katnal Kumar Basu 
declared that proper precautions 
were not taken during the building’s 
construction. 

But Buddhadev Bhattacharya’s 
promises to stamp out corruption in 
the corporation may not be easy. 
Even Hercules, when he went to 
clean the Augean stables might have 
had an easier job; buildings depart¬ 
ment officials have lined their pock¬ 
ets and looked the other way. Of the 
5,000 unauthorised constructions in 
the city, only a few liave been de¬ 
molished. Mayor Kama! Basu, who 
benignly presides over this Mecca of 
petty fraud and grand larceny, is elo¬ 
quent about his personal honesty, 
“Why should I take bribes. I have too 
much money as it is,” said this cut- 
rate Croesus recently. 

fAiblic opinion has already found 
Kundalia guilty. For the average 
Bengali chauvinist, who resents the 
baniyas' control over Calcutta’s com¬ 
mercial wealth, including prime 
chunks of real estate in Alipore and 
Ballygunge, Kundalia is already guil¬ 
ty. Whether he really is guilty of 
negligence, may be proved if he does 
stand trial. 

Srinloy Chowdhury/Cafcirtta 



A hospital for 


The state takes over a private 
medical college without 
having to pay any 
compensation 

Two and two make four, 
and so do M. Karuna- 
nidhi’s words and the 
deeds of a liquor baron. 
One of the first things 
Karunanidhi said after 
taking over as the cliief 
minister of the state in November last 
year was that the DMK government 
would wipe out the liquor empire that 
had been allowed to flourish by his 
predecessor, M.G. Ramachandran, and, 
six months later, liquor baron N.P.V. 
Ramaswamy Udayar handed over the 
multi-crore Sri Ramachandra Medical 
College and Research Institute (SRMCl) 
to the government without demanding 
a rupee in return. 

The take-over of the SRMCl, one of 
the three self-financing medical colleges 
in the state was at once interpreted by 
the media as a sign of thaw in the 
relations between the DMK supremo 
and one of the former MGR lieutenants. 
It is common knowledge that Udayar had 
built the huge complex on a 176-acre 
plot at Porur, on the outskirts of Mad¬ 
ras, m 1983 with MGR’s support. Many 
say that MGR had even partly financed 
the project,'-1)esides offering Udayar 122 
acres of government land for the pur¬ 
pose. 

The SRMCl, which is modelled on the 


a song 

Downstate Medical Centre in Brooklyn, 
USA, where MOR had undergone spe¬ 
cialised treatment and kidney transplant 
in 1984, was a flourishing institution and 
remains one of the finest hospitals in the 
state. Udayar formed a trust to run the 
SRMCl with himself functioning as the 
managing trustee. A couple of his family 
members were also on the board of 
trustees and the college charged about 
Rs four lakhs for each seat under the 
management’s quota. 

According to goveniment sources, 
the trustees had agreed to hand over the 
institution to the state after Karunanidhi 
had expressed his desire to take over 
the SRMCl. But what surprised many 
was the fact that the trustees demanded 
no compensation for a complex that is 
estimated to be valued at Rs 34 crores. 

And this is what gave rise to media 
speculation about and an understandiiig 
having been reached between the chief 
nunister and Udayar. ■, 

Political observers say that Karuna- j 
nidhi's initial tlireat against the liquor j 
lobby was directed at Udayar, who had 
made millions of rupees from the sale of 
country brew and ‘Indian made foreign 
liquor’. Karunanidhi, who must have 
thought that by hitting at Udayar, he 
would successfully seal off a major 
source of fund for the AIADMK, may 
have got more than what he had gunned 
for. Now he has Udayar on his side and a 
profitable partnership between the two 
may soon begin to take shape. After all, 
it is now 18 months since MGR 
died by the sea and, surely, it is time 
for new alliance.-.. 

R. Bhwwan Singh/MWrM 
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Making a move 


NFDC demands a fabulous 
sum for vacating the premises 
it rented for its Bombay 
offices 

Scene I; A businessman 
from Karnataka leases 
out office space to a gov¬ 
ernment corporation for 
five years. 

Scene II; The corpora¬ 
tion occupies the area but 
also acquires property of its own in 
course of time and decides to shift office 
while renting out the one it had leased. 

Scene III: The lease period is over. 
'Hie businessman wants the corporation 
to vacate his premises, but it demands a 
hefty sum to move out. The business¬ 
man IS faced with a difficult choice; if he 
goes to court the property would be tied 
up in a long-drawn litigation, and, if he 
does not pay up, the corporat'on would 
not move. What does he do? 

The scenario must be after the 
National Film Development Corpora¬ 
tion’s (Np-DC) heart because it happens 
to be the film body’s own story. Sajeer 
Rajaram Nayak, who has business estab¬ 
lishments in Karnataka and Bombay, 
leased out 2,380 sq ft of office space to 
NFDC on the ground floor of Dalamal 
Towers, at Bombay’s Nariman Point, in 
1981. The NFDC had said that it needed 
the space for about five years, by which 
time, it expected to have its own proper¬ 
ty. Nayak finalised the lease deal witl) 
the corporation, charging rent at the 
rate of Rs 10 per sq ft. 

I All seemed to go well till the lease 
expired on 31 March, 1986. Nayak had 
wntten to NFDC well in advance, in¬ 
forming it that he would like to have the 
premises back the day the agreement 
expired. Nayak’s letter was not replied 
to at first and, then, after a period of 
silence, NFDC wrote back with a re¬ 
quest for renewing the agreement for 
another five years on the earlier terms 
and conditions. But Nayak expressed his 
disinclination to do so. 

According to Nayak, NFDC main¬ 
tained only a skeleton staff at Dalamal 
Towers since it had shifted its headquar¬ 
ters to the Nehru Centre at Worli cover¬ 
ing 9,000 8q ft on three floors. Tlie 
corporation had also acquired space in 
Regent Chambers at Nariman Point, but 
chose to rent it out to Indian Bank. The 
film body r^ted out yet another proper¬ 


ty it owned in Shiv Sagar Estate to the 
Hindujas, who used it to open offices of 
Madras-based Ashok Leyland which 
they had acquired. 

After lying low for more than a year, 
the NFDC authorities stirred again on 11 
August, 1988, by requesting Nayak to 
meet them in order to settle the issue. 
But no agreement was reached at the 
meeting and the corporation continued 
to occupy the space without paying any 
compensation. In January this year, 
Nayak wrote to NFDC again saying that 
it should pay him at the rate of Rs 30 per 
sq ft for the period between 1 June, 
1986, and 31 Ilecember, 1988, emph¬ 
asising the fact it was the rate the NFDC 
was Itself chargng others for properties 
that it had rented out. 

The letter provoked a response from 
NFDC after a long interval. In May this 
year, Malati Tambe Vaidya, the NFDC 
managing director (MD), met Nayak 
with the suggestion that the corporation 




Tlia NFDC office In Dalamal Towers; turned 
Into a godown • 

would vacate his part of the premises if 
he paid NFDC Rs 15 lakhs, and the part 
lent out to them by Nayak’s associate 
concern, Anusya Arvind Trust, if Nayak 
agreed to shell out another Rs 20 lakhs. 

Nayak said that he was so pressed for 
space that he agreed to pay Rs 21 lakhs 
to retrieve the office space from 
NFDC’s clutches. The corporation’s 
chairman, Burjor Karanjia, pleaded hel¬ 
plessness saying that the is.siie was 


Hooked to a book 

A slim volume on goddess Laxmi becomes a best-seller 


G uess which is the best-selling 
book in Gujarat today. No, it is 
not a Jnanpith award-winner or an 
action-pack^ pot-boiler, but a 48- 
page bwklet in praise of Laxmi, the 
goddess of wealth and prosperity. 
The book, containing four colour 
illustrations of the goddess, stories 
of incredible miracles experienced by 
people and the rites and rituals 
associated with her worship, has 
become a bloclcbuster in Giyarat— 
a state having a literacy level of 43 
per cent. 

'The book has found a shelf in 
every Gujarati home and is a sell-out. 
even in the villages. Ahmedabad’s 
Mahadev Ramchandra Jagushte, the 
largest of the four publishers of the 
book, Vaibhav Laxmi, has idone sold 
12 lakh c^ies of the book since the 
first edition appeared in 1984. The 
book, at present is selling at the 
incredible rate of'30,000 copies per 
month, without showing any sign of 
the demand slumping in the near 
future. 

Come Friday, and housewives, 
college girls, working women, 
mothers—in fact, anyone beset with 


mundane, worldly problems—light 
lamps, bum joss ticks and sit down 
to read the bodk for at least 10 
minutes, hojmg that their woes will 
come to an end. Claims Udayan 
Jagushte, the book’s publisher, who 
is armed with an American marketing 
and management degree, the wor¬ 
shippers tegin to get residts within a 
few weeks. 

The readers, apparently, are the 
book’s biggest marketing agents, 
who gift copies of the book to their 
friends, and thus help keep the 
number of readers growing. Jagushte 

The book is selling at an 
incredible rate of 30,000 
copies per month, 
without showing any 
sign of the demand 
slumping 










strictly in the jurisdiction of Vaidya and 
general manager Ravi Gupta. But neith¬ 
er of them was available for comment. In 
reply to repeated calls, Vaidya’s secret¬ 
ary simply said that the MD did not wish 
to say anything on the subject. 

In sheer desperation, Nayak is now 
planning to go to court over the issue 
and, if he does so, NFDC could find itself 
embroiled in the familiar courtroom 
scenes which are an integral part of 
many of the films it finances. 

Olga TeHis/Bombay 


and other publishers say they keep 
receiving hundreds of letters from 
readers, describing the “miracles” 
they experience after reading the 
book, and, in order to keep the 
publicity hype on, some of these 
letters are published in subsequent 
editions. "We keep making additions 
by carrying more colourful illustra¬ 
tions and more interesting miracles, ” 
says Deepak, another partner of the 
118-year-old Jagushte publishing 
firm. And, not to be outdone, the film 
industry, too, has stepped in and has 
launch^ the shooting of a Gujarati 
film on the goddess so as not totniss 
out on the money-making binge 
the publishing industry is presently 
enjoymg. 

The book, originally written by 
V.L. Shintre, in Marathi, flopped in 
neighbouring Maharashtra where 
4,000 copies of the first edition are 
yet to be sold out. To this, there 
might be a sociological explanation: 
the great bulk of the educated 
Maharashtrians, being a salaried 
class, can hope to derive only minor 
gains while the Gujaratis, with their 
trading and business interests, hope 
to become millionaires overnight 
But whether the book has i^y 
worked miracles for its readers or 
not is not known for certain; but it 
surely has for its publishers. 
Wa haa l i TilveJ / Ahmmitbml 


Storm after the lull 


Bodo militants step up 
violence after a month of 
relative calm 

Militants in India's north 
and the north-east seem 
to think alike: they have 
adopted a common 
strategy based on the be¬ 
lief that power flows from 
the blast of a bomb. Close 
on the heels of a shattering explosion at 
New Delhi railway station that left nine 
people dead on 12 June, the Bodo 
militants in the state set off a powerful 
explosive at the Kokrajhar railway sta¬ 
tion on 20 June, killing seven people, 
including a jawan of the Assam Rifles, 
and grievously injuring 14 others. 

The blast at the railway station signal¬ 
led the renewal of an orchestrated 
violence by the All Bodo Students' Union 


to the Assam Police Task Force, and the 
driver of the vehicle died on the spot; 

• On the same day, another bomb 
exploded on the railway tracks at the 
Barpeta Road station, causing consider¬ 
able damage to the tracks. 

According to another police officer, 
“The Bodos have set some sort of a 
record. In just five months, starting 
from early February, there have been 
nearly 950 violent incidents and over 300 
people have been killed." This record, 
said the officer, pales the doings of such 
outfits as the PLA (People’s Liberation 
Army) of Manipur and the NSCN 
(National Socialist Council of Nagaland) 
which are avowedly wedded to violence. 

The ABSU. which is leading the 
Bodoland agitation, however, still claims 
that their movement is peaceful. But a 
recent statement issued by Dr Fhukan 
Chandra Boro, chairman of the Bodo 
Volunteer Force (BVF), a militant wing 
of the ABSU, suggests that the move- 




A train with ABSU tioflana on a coach: the tracks are Ihreatenad 


(ABSU)—which is demanding a separate 
state for the tribals—after a relative lull 
of about a month. The idea behind this 
stepped-up militancy was obviously to 
pressure the Centre and the state gov¬ 
ernment into accepting the ABSU’s 
demands. "Our information is that there 
will be no let-up in the violence from now 
on,” confided a senior police official. 

And he could not have been more 
right . . , 

• Four days later, on 24 June, a timed 
device went off at a marketplace in 
Udalguri—which, along with Kokrajhar, 
forms the hot-bed of the agitation— 
injuring sue people; 

• On 27 June, a day after the 340-hour 
bandh called by the ABSU went into 
effect on 26 June, a powerful device was 
detonated at Bhurtinali in Kokrajhar 
district, blowing up a bus carrying 17 
policemen. Ten securitymen, belonging 


ment leaders are planning to take to 
insurgency. According to Boro, sbe lakh 
youths would be recruited to form a 
‘Bodo regiment' to fight for a separate 
state. 

Contrary to popular belief, informed 
sources in the government say that the 
militants are neither being helped by the 
insurgent groups of the north-east nor 
the (iNLF, but are being trained by their 
own men, who were at one time in the 
Social Security Bureau (SSB), an orga¬ 
nisation that was formed by the police in 
the north-east after the Sino-Indian war. 
The SSB personnel were trained in 
sabotage techniques and were expected 
to operate behind enemy lines. Experts 
feel that the methods used in the recent 
spate of explosions were too sophisti¬ 
cated to be the handiwork of untrained 
people. 

RwMiIIm RamaMahwi/GwM'Ahwtf 
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Cooperative 

conspiracy? 


Mission merger 


Arjun Singh’s men disregard 
state orders to embarrass 
chief minister Motilal Vora 

Chief minister Motilal 
Vora appears to be hav¬ 
ing a rough ride with Ar¬ 
jun Singh, his predeces¬ 
sor, who was unseated 
following the Churhat lot¬ 
tery scandal, trying to 
torpedo Vora’s reign. The power 
struggle between the two Congress(I) 
leaders has assumed such proportions 
that it has become a case of the Con- 
gress(I) versus the Congress(l) in the 
state. 

The latest instance in which Vora 
found his authority rudely challei«ed 
involved the farmers’ cwperative lobby, 
which is known to be patently pro-Singh. 
Vohra had announced sometime back 
that penalty interest on loans—to the 
tune of Rs 166 crores—imposed on 
defaulting farmers w«ll be waived, but 
the Land Development Bank of Madhya 
Pradesh (LDBMP), controlled by Aijun 
Singh's lieutenants, made sure that 
the move was scuttled. 

What is of significance is that Vora 
tried to appease the cooperative lobby, 
but it remained implacable. LDBMP 
czars disregarded the government 
order exempting defaulting fanners from 
paying penalty interest on loans they had 
taken. Radheyshyam Sharma, head of 
the LDBMP and anArjun Singh camp- 
follower, however, went ahead with 
collecting the interest from at lept 
1,0(X) farmers, undermining the Conges- 
s(I)’s rural vote bank. Sharma main¬ 
tained that the National Bank for Agri¬ 
cultural and Rural Deyelopment 
(NABARD) had not accepted the state 
government's decision and that the 
NABARD had not, in fact, been con¬ 
sulted on the matter. 

Finding themselves thus challenged 
by Arjun Singh’s men, Vora’s supporters 
appealed to the party high command 
to chasten the cooperative lobby. But 
whether Delhi will risk antagonising 
Arjun Singh forther, with the gener^ 
elections round the comer, is left to be 
seen. 

M.V.Khw/IIM|p(fr 


Zomi separatists in Burma 
and Bangladesh want to join 
India 

The mandarins in India's 
foreign’and home minis¬ 
tries are now in a flap. 
Much to their embarrass¬ 
ment, a tribe called Zomi, 
inhabiting Burma’s Chin 
and Rakhine (Arakan) 
state and the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
(CUT) in Bangladesh, has sought the 
"merger” of its lands with India. 
Though New Delhi has categorically told 
the Zomi leaders that it does not support 
their demand, some Zomi organisations 
have already declared that they have 
“ceded” their territones from Burma 
and “joined" the Indian Union. Burmese 

Zomi areas are con- - 

tiguous to Mizoram 
and Manipur, while 
the CHT has a long 
border with Mizoram. 

Zomi is a new 
generic term by 
which the highland¬ 
ers of the Mizo 
ethnic stock, split 
into 44 clans and be¬ 
longing to the Tibe- 
to-Burman linguistic 
group, identify them¬ 
selves. Sporadic in¬ 
surgency has already 
begun in the Chin ^ Chi" vtn*#" 

state in Burma and in BufW M 

teCHTTwogaer. mUHi!;?;!!: 

nlla bands are simul- in Manipur: 

taneously fighting for growing roaUvo; 

the merger of the (InartjT.QougIn: 

Chin state—having hlghconnacttona 

an area of 9,000 - 

sq miles and a population of one mil¬ 
lion—with India. While the Aizawl-based 
Chin leader Tialkhal’s outfit. Chin 
National Front (CNh'), is the latest one 
to take to bush war, a joint front of three 
bigger groups—Burma Zomi Liberation 
Front (BZLF), Burma Zomi Students’ 
Union (BZSU) and Chin Democratic 
Front (CDF)—have already got alarm 
bells ringing in Rangoon. 

After repeated warnings proved in¬ 
effective, the home ministry acted tough 
and had L. Sanngama, the 40-year-old 
chief of the semi-insurgent Hill Tract 
Tribal Freedom Liberation Organisation 
(HTFLO). arrested in south Mizoram. 
Taking the cue from the Zomis in the 


Chin state, the HTFLO has embarked 
on an armed campaign to secure the 
"merger” of the CHT (where the 2Jomis 
number about 50,000) with India. 

Zomis are, however, undeterred by 
the snubbing from India. According 
to sources, a move is now under way to 
form a ‘Provisional Zogam Government’ 
in exile in India. The ‘government’ would 
represent all the factions fighting for the 
merger of their lands. 

T. Gougin, a former Manipur minister 
and the ‘representative’ of the'Chin in¬ 
surgent groups in India, told Sunday at 
Churachandpur, in Manipur, that the 
BZLF president Mangthanpau, now liv¬ 
ing in exile in Bang¬ 
kok, had planned yet 
another trip to New 
Delhi to convince 
Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi that India 






should play the role of a “regional big 
brother” to save the Zomis in Burma. 
Mangthanpau’s first visit to New Delhi 
on 16 November 1988, was a disaster. 
He got in touch with the Union minister 
of state for home, Santosh Mohan Dev, 
through AICC(I) general secretary 
Oscar Fernandes. Dev told him bluntly 
that India would not help the Chin insur¬ 
gents. The Intelligence Bureau put him 
in an a Indian Airlines airbus to Calcutta, 
from where he flew to Bangkok. His 
clandestine visit to New Delhi was 
arranged by Gougin. * 
Mangthanpau has sent two memoran¬ 
da to Rajiv Gandhi. Pointing out that 
Zomi lands were transferred to Burma 
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by the British, he has requested hiiji te 
correct the “mistakes of history", and 
protect the Zomis, who are now facing 
“persecution and economic exploitation” 

The decision to “merge" the Chin 
state with India was announced by the 
BZSU on 19 November, 1988, through 
posters. The posters were carried to 
Mizoram by BZSU president G. Sewa 
Khap. 

The demand for greater Mizoram 
raised by the Zomi Reunification Orga¬ 
nisation, of which Gougin is the vice- 
chairman, and the pro-democracy stu¬ 
dents’ upheaval in Burma have .apparent¬ 
ly, inspired the different Chin outfits to 
start a guerrilla war in their attempt to 
join India. According to Dr Dallien 
Haokip, a BZLF leader, about 5,000 
Zomis are now being trained in insurgen¬ 
cy irt the Chin hills. Meanwhile, a three- 
page document sent by Sanngama from 
the Lawngtlai jail in south Mizorarp to 
Rajiy Gandhi reveals that the HTFLO 
has also raised a 1,300-strong force of 
armed volunteers to wage a “war” 



against Bangladesh. He has requested 
Rajiv Gandhi to allow them to “have the 
training (in arms) at Lawngtlai". 

' The authorities have not, however, 
imposed any restriction on the entry of 
BZLF activists into Mizoram and Man¬ 
ipur. Churachandpur is teeming with 
them, and the people on the Indian side 
have bought the merger idea. Said 
Thangkalal, a former Manipur MLA, 
“Chin land should come to us. The 
Zomis there are our people. We are the 
victims of history, as the British arbit¬ 
rarily parcelled out the Chin and Arakan 
to Burma. ” 

Santanu QhoahlAlxmwIaml 

^ Churachandpur 


By god’s grace 



A bureaucrat at odds with the 
CPI(M) wins the Marxists 
over by launching a 
clean-up of a temple tank 

Marxists are no believ¬ 
ers, but it took an IAS 
officer to clean a temple 
tank to win the confidence 
of the CPl(M), the senior 
partner in the ruling Left 
Democratic Front (LDF) 
in the state. The E.K. Nayanar govern¬ 
ment’s aversion to IAS officers, whom 
they see as agents of the Centre,is well 
known. But one young IAS officer, T'. 
Balakrishnan, was singled out for some 
particularly harsh treatment. 

Balakrishnan incurred the wrath of the 
CPI(M) because he 
happens to be the 
son-in-law of Balak- 
rishna Pillai, the for¬ 
mer electricity 
minister and Con- 
gressU) strongman. 

The LDF govern¬ 
ment has instituted 
an enquiry commis¬ 
sion into the charges 
of corruption that 
were levelled against 
Pillai when he held 
the power portfolio 
in the Karunakaran 
ministry. Since then, 

Pillai’s relatives have 
become punching 
bags for the CPI)M) 
bosses 

Balakrishnan, who 
was the tourism 
director and had a good track record, 
was made the collector of Trivandrum, a 
post he was not keen on taking up. But 
the CPI(M) brought pressure on the CPI 
revenue and tourism minister, P.S. Sn- 
nivasan, and Balakrishnan was put into 
the hottest administrative seat in the 
state. But before he could settle down, 

Snnivasan informed Balakrisluian that 
the Marxists wanted him transferred 
again—this time as the collector of 
Pathanamthitta. The reason: the 
CPI(M) wanted the police to pid the 
house of Balakrishna Pillai—Ram 
Nivas—which, incidentally, also hap¬ 
pened to be the residence of T. Balak¬ 



rishnan, the Trivandrum collector. And, 
according to the laws, the police was not 
empowered to raid a collector’s resi¬ 
dence, who was also the district magis¬ 
trate. In order to have their way, the 
government decided to transfer Balak¬ 
rishnan so that Ram Nivas ceased to be a 
collector’s residence. But Balakrishnan, 
refused to Ire shunted about and went on 
a long leave to the Lf, K. instead, while 
Snnivasan, who had developed a liking 
for Balakrishnan’s administrative skills, 
fought his case with the Marxists. The 
CPI leader succeeded in getting the 
transfer order revoked. 

Once back on the Tnvandrum saddle, 
Balakrishnan hit upon the idea - rather 
symbolically—of cleaning up the Pad- 
matheertharn, a sacred tank altatched to 
the Sree Padmanabha Swaniy temple, a 
Trivandrum landmark and one of the 
oldest temples in South India. The once 
clean and beautiful 
Padmatheertham 
had degenerated into 
a breeding ground of 
mosquitefes. The 
tank’s bed was co¬ 
vered with refuse 
and its holy water 
was badly polluted, 
posing a health 
hazard. 

Balakrishnan s 
brainwave at once 
became the talk of 
the town and drew 
unstinted mass sup¬ 
port. The Travan- 
core royal family, 
which owns the tem¬ 
ple, was the first to 
announce a donation 
of Rs two lakhs to¬ 
wards the cleaning 
operation and, realis¬ 
ing that the move 
was a masterstroke, the government, 
loo, decided to make funds available. 

The CPI(M) minister for cooperation 
and agricultural affairs, T.K. Ramakrish- 
na, one of the most powerful men in the 
LDF goveniment, himself launched the 
project. Other ministers and political 
leaders also made a beeline for the pond 

and, for a time, warring forces such as 
the CPKM) and the RSS, the CPI and 
the Congress (I) joined hands in the 
clean-up job. By god’s grace or his own, 
Balakrisluian became a popular bureauc¬ 
rat overnight and even the Marxists sho¬ 
wered praises on him. 

Shrawihar P lilai/ Trivandrum 
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Fanning a battle 

The bitter advertising feud between Polar and Khaitan fans ends up at the 

doorstep of MRTPC 


T he hot breeze that Polar Fan 
Industries started blowing at the 
fag end of the last winter has 
turned torrid in the heat of the suninier 
this year. In the first week of Febru¬ 
ary, Polar opened its sales gambit for 
the forthcoming summer season with a 
publicity blitz which left other fan- 
makers somewhat stunned. It men¬ 
tioned the names of three leading 
fan-makers and questioned whether 
buyers were getting their "money’s 
worth”. It published a comparative 
chart naming Usha, Orient and 
Khaitan, their different fan models and 
guarantee periods. Like a proud roos¬ 
ter, it even proclaimed that while the 
others offered one or two years’ 
guarantee. Polar offered a seven-year 
guarantee. No doubt it was a good 
twgain on the face of it. 

However, it was not long before the 
advertisement was noted and objected 
to. The other fan-makers were quick 
Th* Khaitan and Polar ads: ^ 
whose fan Is better?,,.—^ 

I 


to register their objections with the 
Monopolies and Restrictive Trade 
Practices Commission (MKTPC). 
Khaitan Fan (India) Ltd, one of the 
most aggressive fan manufacturers, 
took a crusader’s role in the campaign. 
It was pointed out that the Polar 


advertisement had violated Section 
36A(1) of the MRTP Act which lays 
down certain restrictions on Bispara¬ 
ging advertisements. 

The director general of investiga¬ 
tions and registration of the Company 
Law Board took a similar view and 


The fan market split 
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Khaitan nursed its 
grievances and in 
Apr i l came out with a 
hit-back campaign 
which said that a fan 
with a seven-year 
guarantee wouid last 
for seven years only 
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argued for a ban on the Polar 
advertisement. Before the 
month was out. Polar’s ad 
campaign was banned by the 
MRTPC. However, Polar 
maintained its stand and 
went in to appeal to the 
Calcutta High Court which 
stayed the ban. While it had 
made its point clear. Polar 
, did not pursue its campaign. 

Fan-makers have a long 
history of fighting it out in the 
media. In 1982, when 
Khaitan was a fledgling en¬ 
trant in the fan industry, it 
adveitised the greater vir¬ 
tues of using a “18 pole” 
motor. Khaitan had claimed 
that such a motor had 36 
coils and hence this gave 
better quality. This had cre¬ 
ated such a stiejn the market 
that even long established 
manufacturers like GEC, 
Crompton, Usha and Orient 
felt threatened and protested. | 
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; In a joint advertisement, Usha, Orient, 
GEC and Crompton Greaves cried out: 
“Ceiling fans. Don’t be misled by 
distortions. Here is the complete 
story.” Khaitan has travelled far since 
then, and has been able to dig in its 
feet firmly in the fan market. 

Although the MRTPC had banned the 
February Polar ad, Khaitan nursed its 
gnevances and came out with a hit-back 
advertisement in April saying that a fan 
with a seven-year guarantee would work 
only for seven years. On the other hand, 
a Khaitan fan wouldlast a lifetime, the ad 
appeared to say. Rattled earlier by the 
MRTPC, Polar now went to the com¬ 
mission for redressal and sought an 
immediate ban on Khaitan’s campaign. In 
his submission to the commission, the 
director general of investigations and 
registration, T.S.V. Panduranga Sarma, 
observed that Khaitan had admitted to 
the fact that the advertisement was 
released with Polar and its seven-year 
guarantee in mind.Sarma's' submission 
further pointed out that Khaitan had 
taken the "law in its own hands” by 
mounting a campaign against Polar. It 
also observed that die company had “no 
business” in indulging in a “tit for tat” 
approach. MRTPC in turn banned the 
Khaitan ad and even initiated an inves¬ 
tigation into their ad campaign. 

The fan manufacturers admittedly 
have a difficult task ahead. The season 
for fan sales is limited to the summer. 
However, over the years the industry 
has proliferated and a whole host of new 
units have mushroomed aU over the 
country. The established manufacturers 
cannot lay off their workers in the lean 
season and flog them during the peak 
season alone. The companies invariably 
accummulate large inventories and the 
cash flows are stretched. This explains 
the dog fight at the beginning of the 


summer season. 

The media figjit apart, the companies 
had even fou^t battles behind the 
scenes. The company secretaries of 
Khaitan Fans and Polar International Ltd 
had exchanged letters in February mak¬ 
ing allegations and refuting them. 
Although the letters deal with technical 
points, they have nonetheless aroused 
amusement. Here is what one of the 
letters said: "Your statement ^ves the 
impression that you consider yourself to 


be acknowledged peers in fan advert¬ 
ing and if you know the grammatical 
meaning of the word ‘peers’, it means 
‘equals’ and hence we believe you con¬ 
sider us to be ‘equal’ to you in tsn 
advertising. In such a situation, acquir¬ 
ing knowledge from ‘equal level' sources 
is always appreciated and we hope you 
are tryffig to understand and learn from 
us.” Logic has obviously not been for¬ 
gotten in the heat of the battle! 

Aiijan Roy/Mvir OaM 


ENFIELD ELECTRONICS 


RPG makes a bid 


R.P. Goenka attempts to strengthen his presence in south 

India 


I f matters have not quite gone the way 
he would have liked in eastern India, 
for some time now—the Calcutta Elec¬ 
tric Supply Corporation acquisition 
apart—Rama Prasad Goenka’s deter¬ 
mined push into tlie south is fast pining 
momentum. The RPG Enterprises is 
putting up a Rs 800-crore petrochemical 
plant at Manali, north of Madras. Last 
year, the group assumed de facto con¬ 
trol of the famous Spencer and Co. of 
Madras. And talks have been going on 
over the last few months to acquire the 
Madras-based, ailing Kothari General 
Foods Ltd floated by the Kotharis in 
collaboration with General Foods of the 
USA. 

The latest southern tarpt of the 
Goenkas is Enfield Electronics, the TV 
manufacturing company launched by the 
Enfield Group of Madras a few years 
ago. Enfield is a household name not 
only the south but also in 
many other parts of the 
country because of its rug¬ 
ged 3M cc motorcycle, the 
Bullet, which has served its 
users well for decades in 
cities as well as in the rural 


areas. However, the Enfield name failed 
to work when it came to selling TV sets. 
As a result, the group has been on the 
look-out for a buyer to sell Enfield 
Electronics and cut its losses. 

If market reports are to be believed, 
the Goenkas, with their finely-honed 
acquisition skills, were quick to line up 
for Enfield Electronics. Top Enfield 
executives who did not wish to be 
identified, said that for some time now, 
preliminary discussions had been going 
on between the Goenkas and the Enfield 
Group. The Goenkas have reportedly 


The Enfield Group it 


keen to cut its lossei 


by selling its TV unit 
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I placed an order for 2,500 TV sets made 
by Enfield Electronics for “test market¬ 
ing". And, depending on the public 
response, the {'<)enkas will get back for 
hither discussions on a take-over, say 
the sources. 

The Enfield Group seems to be quite 
keen to nd itself of a loss-making 
operation. Enfield Electronics was in¬ 
corporated in early 1986 and made a 
marginal loss of Ks 1.58 lakhs m the first 
year of operations. The accounting 
penod was then extended to 15 months 
ending 31 March, 1988. During this 
period, losses mounted to Rs 8.77 lakhs. 
Later figures are not available since the 
audited accounts for the year ending 31 
March, 1989 have not been finalised yet. 
The fortunes of the company are under¬ 
stood to have worsened during this 
penod but, observers point out, not to 
such an extent that an established group 
like Enfield needs to lower the lifeboats 
and send out distress signals. 

On the other hand, it is not only the 
size of the losses which is the deciding 
factor. The uistalled capacity of Enfield 
Elect romcs is 48, (XK) black and white 
and colour television sets a year. In 
1987-88. production totalled 13,224 BW 
and 8,802 CTV sets. And according to 
informed sources, things have not iqi- 


proved much in 1988-89. 

Lack of demand is stated to be one of 
the main reasons for the low utilisation 
of capacity. The TV market is already 
saturated and brands like the Madras- 
based Solidaire have gripped the im- 
agmation of the consuming public. The 
result IS that Enfield has found the 
going tough. The Goenkas, according 
to hmts thrown by the Enfield manage¬ 
ment, plan to use the Murphy brand 
name which they control, to market 
television sets made by Enfield Electro¬ 
nics. The company, with a share capital 
of Ks 92.65 laklis and liabilities of Rs 
98.07 laklis, will be a fairly cheap 
acquisition for the Goenkas, if it comes 
througli. 

For, the market is also nfe with 
rumours that the Goenkas have a rival m 
the race for Enfield Electronics. Indian 
Sewing Machine Company, which manu¬ 
factures Singer sewing machines, is 
reported to be interested in taking over 
the TV company along with its liabilities. 
The Enfield management, however, de¬ 
nied that It has opened talks with Indian 
Sewing Machine. Knowing the uncer¬ 
tainties of the take-over game, the 
GiH'hkas may yet have to contend with 
strong competition. 

R. ViJayaraghavan/MMfrM 



Beware of the bottle 


Citrus-flavoured cold drinks contain the carcinogenic 
brominated vegetable oil which has been banned in 
129 countries 


A picturesque beach meeting a ceru¬ 
lean blue sea, a motorboat with 
pretty women and well-groomed men 
having a fun-filled time. I'he message— 
whether the medium is an upmarket 
glossy or the small screen—is obvious: 
part of the good life is to be found in a 
bottle of soft drink, ice-cool and fizzy. 
But pause a little the next time you 
decide to gulp down your favourite cold 
drink: many of them are actually harmful 
for your health. Studies have shown that 
soft drinks like Limca, Gold Spot. Cam- 
pa Orange, Tripp and Rush may be 
carcinogenic. The reason: the use of 
brominated vegetable oil (BVO) in the 
manufacture of citrus-flavoured cold 
drinks. 

As early as 1976, Thankamma Jacob, 
a member of the Food Additives Sub¬ 
committee of the Central Committee on 
Fdod Standards, had pointed out in her 


book. Food Adulteration, that BVO used 
in citrus-flavoured aerated drinks was 
carcinogenic and caused growth retarda¬ 
tion, anaemia and an enlargement of the 


Limca, Gold Spot» 
Campa Orange, Tripp 
and Rush may be 
carcinogenic. The 
reason; the use of 
BVO in the 
manufacture of 
citruS‘fiavoured 
drinks 


heart in rats. ‘The bromine present in 
the oil is the toxic agent,” she wrote. 

The World Health Organisation 
(WHO), too, has warned against the use 
of this ingredient. In its Codex Guide 
(CAC/FAN-55-79), WHO has classified 
BVO as a C-I additive which means that 
it is unsafe for food items. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, WHO’s directions are not binding on 
member nations. Points out O.P. Gera, 
deputy director in the Food and Nutri¬ 
tion Board, while BVO has been banned 
in 129 countries, India has yet to do so. 

Soft drink manufacturers themselves 
admit that they use BVO in their pro¬ 
ducts. According to V. R. Acharya, R&D 
manager, Parle Exports, Limca, made 
by them contains the carcinogenic ingre¬ 
dient. He points out that the "govem- 
Tha popular Limca and Gold Spot cold drinks: 
a health hazard 



ment of India, as a precautionary mea¬ 
sure, has taken into consideration the 
need to restrict BVO in soft drinks but 
has so far not banned it in India. ” He also 
adds that “BVO had some effect on 
experimental animals, but it has not 
been conclusively proved that the pro¬ 
duct is carcinogenic.” 

But, apparently, the government did 
ban the use of BVO in soft drinks at one 
time. The department of health 
amended the Prevention of Food Adul¬ 
teration Rules on 15 April, 1988 to 
totally ban the use of BVO. 

But why are soft drink manufacturers 
so keen on using BVO? This ingredient 
serves as an “emulsifying or cloud 
stabilising agent” in citrus-flavoured soft 
drinks. BVO allows the various ingre¬ 
dients which add flavour and colour to 
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the soft drinks to mix properiy with the 
water. The continued use of BVO is 
especially surprising because the Pood 
Additives Subcommittee had suggested 
the use of estergum as an alternative 
clouding agent for two years. The sub¬ 
committee stated on 4 July, 1988, that 
soft drink manufacturers would have to 
prove that estergum did not have any 
harmful side-e&ects. 


A saviour has finally been found for 
the ailing, Calcutta-headquartered 
United Industrial Bank (UIB). After a 
tantalising fortnight—during which hap¬ 
less depositors had queued up before 
the bank’s branches and the employees 
wondered about their future—reports 
liave filtered through that the Calcutta- 
headquartered, nationalised Allahabad 
Bank will take over UIB. While there is 
relief all around, it took this one small 
bank (deposits: Rs 300 crores) to ex¬ 
plode the myth of private sector efficien¬ 
cy as well as reveal the slackness in the 
Reserve Bank of India’s (RBI) opera¬ 
tions and monitoring standards. 

The bombshell came early last month 
when RBI out the private sector bank on 


Meanwhile, CUTS has taken up the 
battle to ban the use of BVO and has 
complained to the National Consumer 
Disputes Redressal Commission in New 
Delhi about the continuing u^ of BVO in 
citrus-flavoured soft drinks. A decision 
is expected soon. And if BVO is finally 
banned, the good life will only become a 
safer one. 

Srinjoy Chowdhury/CMeiitta 


a four-month moratorium, starting 10 
June, under Section 45 of the Banking 
-Relation Act, 1949, leaving the de¬ 
positors in a quandary about their 
money. The confusion was best echoed 
in the statement made by the bank's 
chairman, K.C. Chakrebertti, “I sin¬ 
cerely do not know why the moratorium 
was imposed." 

But the writing on the wall was clear. 
UIB had been teetering on the brink of a 
crisis for years and a rescue act was long 
overdue. However, what took every¬ 
body by surprise was the suddenness of 
the move. \^at was even more amazing 
was the smugness with which RBI 
decided to impose a moratorium—a 
rigmarole replete with confusion and 
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speculation—25 years after it was last 
enforced in West Bengal. 

"A merger scheme could have been 
announced straightaway. That would 
have saved a lot of people a lot of 
trouble,"feelsS.R. Sengupta, president 
of the All India Bank Offipers Confedera¬ 
tion (AIBOC). That the bank was ‘sick’ 
was beyond doubt, but AIBOC office¬ 
bearers and bank professionals aver that 
preventive action at an earlier stage 
could have avoided the amalgamation 
option. For a bank which has weathered 
a world war, partition, famines, 
droughts, floods and even take-over 
threats, the merger seems to be a sad 
ending. 

The bank was started by the Roy 
family of Bhagyakul, in erstwhile East 
Pakistan, in May 1940, to get around the 
Ben^ Moneylenders Act of 1938 which 
abolished casual usury. Growth was 
slow; by 1963-64, deposits were a 
meagre Rs 2.5 to 3 crores. Around the 
same time, four small West Bengal 
private banks—Metropolitan Bank, 
Southern Bank, Bank of Bankura and 1 
Prabartak Bank—were merged with j 
UIB at RBI’s behest. Even so, growth | 
remained slow. By 1968, deposits had ! 


Old UIB Clients and 
employees are not 
happy with the turn of i 
events as they feel 
that a merger with 
Allahabad Bank will 
only obliterate the | 

~ bank’s identity I 


increased marginally to touch Rs 4 
crores, while accumulated losses 
reached Rs 10 lakhs. 

In 1969, the bank got a ftill-time 
executive chairman, N.L. Chatterjee, 
who was formerly with the United Bank 
of India. Around the same time, J.N. 
Biswas, who had earlier joined from the 
Industrial Finance Corporation of India, 
became the general manager. TTie 
bank's downward journey began in 1974 
when Chatterjee retired, leaving in his 
wake a series of succession wrangles. 

UIB was topless for two years follow¬ 
ing a take-over bid by the United Bank of 
India, which had built up a considerable 
stake in the bank. The issue was finally 
resolved with RBI’s intervention. And 
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The amalgamation option 

The moratorium-bound United Industrial Bank is likely to be 
merged with Allahabad Bank 
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J.N. Biswas finally took over the reins of 
UIB in 1976, going on to stay for 11 
years—a tenure fuH of controversy. 

"The genesis of the bank’s decline lies 
in Biswas’ teiin, when extra-commercial 
considerations were given the upper 
hand for sanctioning loans,” AIBOC 
officials explain. They even point to his 
unusually long tenure as an irreversible 
indicator of the special favours that 
Biswas reportedly granted to the RBI 
nominated members on the UIB board. 

In fact, what pushed the bank to the 
brink of disaster was the large number of 
advances which became sticky. RBI 
officials, who prefer to remain anony¬ 
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TtM fOyw of Unitad Indualrial Bank’a haad offlea: uncartain futura 


mous, state that around 50 per cent of 
the bank’s advance portfolio had turned 
non-performing. AIBOC sources also 
refer to an 1^1 enquiry instituted in 
1980 which clearly mentioned the grow¬ 
ing number of sticky advances in UIB. 

However, Biswas contests all these 
claims and says that "the 1980 enquiry 
was instituted to investigate a ^ud 
committed on our Bombay branch. "The 
subsequent enquiries, of which nobody 
talks, ultimately exonerated the bank 
management.” 

In the melee of accusations and coun¬ 
ter-accusations, what comes throuj^i 
clearly—and everyone is unanimous ab¬ 
out this—is the questionable role of the 
RBI nominated directors as well as 


The writing on the wall 
was clear. UIB had 
been teetering on the 
brink of a crisis for 
years and a rescue act 
was long overdue. 
What took everyone" 
by surprise was the 
suddenness of the 
move 


those of United Bank on the board. In 
fact. United Bank holds a 42 pec cent 
stake in UIB. 

“We are talking of nationalisation now. 
But UIB was always a quasi-nationalised 
bank since United Bank’s stake consti¬ 
tuted almost 50 per cent of the share¬ 
holding while 20 per cent of the equity 
capital located in Bangladesh is untrace- 
able,” AIBOC’s Sei^pta said. 

He goes on to point out a number of 
doubtfiil advances—Vishwanath Cashew 
involving Rs 1.25 crores, Tikmani group 
Rs 3 crores. Midnapore Ceramics Rs 1 
crore and Sukanta Electronics involving 
Rs 2 crores—which escaped scrutiny of 
the board members. The other feasons 
attributed for UIB’s decline are poor 
staff selection and training, improper 
supervision of loans and assets, and the 
hi^ rate of RBI statutory ratios which 
were not in line with the size of the 
bank’s business. 

The downslide of the bank also re¬ 
flected in the response to the recently 
announced rights issue by UIB to raise 
its equity capital to Rs 5 crores fi'om the 
present level of Rs 29.24 lakhs. Save a 
few of the old guard and former em¬ 
ployees, no subscription has been forth¬ 
coming, not even from United Bank. 

Old UIB clients and employees are 
not happy with the turn of events as they 
feel that a merger with Allahabad Bank 
will only obliterate the bank’s identity. 
“UIB has been there for around 50 years 
and it had become a habit with many 
Bengali middle-class families. Wiping out 
the identity of such an old bank will do 
more harm than good,” they complain. 
RBI has, however, given the assurance 
that it will protect the depositors’ money 
at all costs. What intrigues everybody is 
whether such mergers are also the true 
panacea for the sticky-loan-afflicted 
banks. 

“When private sector banks consti¬ 
tute only 4 per cent of the total banking 
deposits, vriiy does the RBI not merge 
or nationalise all these banksat ^stroke 
instead of doing it in a piecemeal 
fashion?” asks Sengupta. But Aen, such 
an approach has to contend with the 
bureaucratic approach of RBI and' its 
hush-hush attitude. 

While Allahabad Bank’s name has 
been recommended by RBI to take over 
the ailmg UIB, the final decision rests 
with the Union government. Consider¬ 
ing that both the banks are in West 
Bengal, one cannot rule out the possibil¬ 
ity of North Block mandarins making 
political capital out of the issue. It will be 
a short wait before the futoe of UIB is 
finally known—till 10 Octoter when the 
moratorium period expires. 


RaJrWiI SkiglMl/Cifeiitte 
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market as Dhirubhai Ambani 
has. Super Sales went to the 
market with its ‘Lakshmi 
Vardhaan’ issue while Usha 
Rectifiers tried to cash in on 
the trend by touting its ‘Usha 
Lakshmi' public issue. And 
there wk ‘Shubhlabh’ from 
ffindustan Alloys. Unfortu¬ 
nately for these companies, 
their brands did not prove to 
be the khazanas they were 
expected to be. Perhaps it 
needs a Mudra to make a 
success of brandname public 
issues? The answer vvill be 
known- soon. For the 
agency is gearing up to launch 
the Rs 103.75-crore partly 
convertible issue for Apollo 
Tyres under the name ‘Swar- 
naganga’. 

I t was a crazy—and 
perhaps unrealistic in the 
Indian context—move to be 
gin with. The Union surface 
ministry was for some time 
losing with the idea of 
amending the Motor Vehi¬ 
cles Act to ban automobiles 
from the road after they had 
CTossed a 15-year age limit. 
Protests were building up all 
around. What would happen 
to-the thriving second-hand 
car market in the country ? 
What about the dreams of so 
many thousands of middle- 
class Indians whose only 
chance of having a car of 
their own was by purchasing 
a second- hand tin box? 

Even more, what about the 


fact that an overwhelming 
majority of those who could 
afford to buy a shining new 
automobile could do so only 
once in their lifetime? 

Mercifully, Rajesh Pilot 
realised the impractical, and 
even foolhardy.move that his 
ministry had initiated. In a 
quick about-turn last week. 
Pilot announced that the gov¬ 
ernment had decided to keep 
in abeyance the move to fix 
an age limit for vehicles. 

Df 

C larion Advertising Ser¬ 
vices just seems to be' 
unable to stem the rot. The 
trouble began at the end of 
last year when former man¬ 
aging director Chris Passan- 
nah quit the agency. And 
a month ago, Claiion 
was delivered a body blow 
when its Delhi office chief, 
Sudhir Lai, quit to set up 
Mega Corp, taking away the 
hefty Indodan coffee account 
in the bargain. 

In the latest setback the 
agency has suffered. Clarion 
has lost its most prestigious 
asset: Satyajit Ray, who has 
been a director on the agen¬ 
cy’s board for long. Ray, who 
sent in his resignation last 
week, apparently did not 
.specify any reason for his 
sudden decision. But adver¬ 
tising circles aver that the 
film director was unhappy with 
events in Clarion. But 
this is one loss that the 
agency cannot afford. After 
all. given the ways of Mandi 
House—TV advertising las 
become all too important in 
recent times—issues can 
often be clinched by selling 
the name of Satyajit Ray. 



_^RJIT S. BHAILA _ _ 

Callii^ people names 

That's how Rajiv Gandhi plans to win the next election 


T he electoral strategy of Rajiv Gandhi 
is becoming clear. And as it does, it 
tells us more about his weaknesses than 
his strengths. So without doing a poll, 
but listening to Rajiv Gandhi’s speeches, 
the Opposition can find out what the 
Prime Minister regards as his Achilles’ 
heef—his pro-western, pro-nch image. 

How.’ By noting that in the back pages 
of a newspaper was a story headlined 
“VP Singh refutes PM’s charge over 
Super 301”. Perhaps, this 
‘charge’ was broadcast 
over Doordarshan as well. 

By allefpg falsely that the 
Opposition had not conde¬ 
mned the Super .301 resolu¬ 
tion, Rajiv was trying to 
portray it as being ‘pro- 
West’—a charge that has 
often been directed at him 
and his regime. TOs seems 
to be his tactic for ‘cam¬ 
paign ’89’. 

An alternate electoral 
strategy would be to ignore 
the weaknesses and con¬ 
centrate instead on the 
achievements of Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s goveniment. Unfortu¬ 
nately for the Congress, 
there are hardly any good 
deeds to dwell upon. A progressive 
electoral stance on a major deprived 
sector of the population—the women? 
Possible, but then there is the regres¬ 
sive decision on the Muslim Women’s 
Bill. Communalism? Nothing positive to 
base a campaign on except in a blatantly 
pro communal fashion, as in the last 
election. National leadership m terms of 
national unity? Agitations are now the 
norm in all the states and the Punjab 
problem is today graver than ever be¬ 
fore. Foreign affairs? Gone are the days 
when India provided moral and political 
leadership to the Third World; it is now 
more of a regional bully. A fact that has 
meant a loss of face with our neighbours 
and the world. Political reforms? Yes, in 
the form of the cynical introduction of 
tlie Pancliayati Raj Bill. And then there 
is the threat of reintroduction of the 
Defamation Bill any time the going gets 
rough. Economic reforms? What re¬ 
forms? Reforms that favour industrial¬ 
ists and preserve the discretionary pow¬ 
er of the bureaucrats at the expense of 


entrepreneurs and workers who have 
learnt to earn their incomes the hard 
way—by working? Reforms that ensure 
project approvals for only those who toe 
the party line—or else their editors get 
fired? 

No matter how one looks at it, the 
Rajiv regime does not have much to 
boast about. His advisers know this— 
hence the concern about the forthcom¬ 
ing campaign 


N egative campaigning—the new 
buzz-word of the Congress(I)— 
was made respectable in America (so 
why won’t it work here, argue Rajiv’s 
advisers). And the issues being high¬ 
lighted are Rajiv's very own drawbacks: 
his western orientation (complete with 
Gucci shoes and sweatsuit attire) and his 
pro-rich stance (including Bofors, swim¬ 
ming pools and marble tiles). 

It is the first handicap that gives the 
clue to the Super 301 mystery. But first, 
what is Super 301? It is not a computer, 
but rather a plan by the US administra¬ 
tion to pressurise Japan, Brazil and India 
to charge their foreign investment poli¬ 
cies. If so, then what is its electoral 
relevance in a country where poverty is 
the norm and a majority of the population 
is illiterate? Why, there is tremendous 
relevance, argue Rajiv’s whiz-kids. For, 
by criticising the Opposition for its 
failure to denounce Super 301, you can 
paint it (rather than yourself) as being 
pro-western and anti-national. But what 
if the Opposition has a/ready condemned 


the Super 301 resolution? That is 
irrelevant—Goebbelspeak is with us. 
And the essence of negative campaign¬ 
ing—didn’t you follow the US elec¬ 
tions?—is that all one has to do is to 
repeat the lies ad nauseam, and it helps 
if the broadcast media and large sections 
of the print media are with you. Who will 
be able to differentiate between false 
charges and the truth? If the literate 
Americans did not care, why should the 
illiterate Indians? 

And as for the second 
criticism directed at Rajiv 
Gandhi—a pro-rich 
stance—the government 
has of late taken steps to 
offset it. Employment 
programmes, sari schemes 
and even a throwback to a 
western cliche of the Six¬ 
ties: ‘power to the people’. 
It is- a well-known fact ab¬ 
out so-called democracies 
that an election year speUs 
bonanzas and promises 
(maybe insincere). And to 
prove its intentions, the 
Congress has taken to 
falsely accusing the Opposi¬ 
tion of being anti-poor. 
(PM, incredulously: “You 
know, the tribals were charged 20 paise 
more for their rice in Andhra Pradesh?” 
Honest adviser: "But sir, all states 
charge a small margin above the price 
charged by the Centre.” PM: “Do not 
confuse me with facts—ny propaganda 
is made up. ”) 

Maybe Bush-style negative campaign¬ 
ing (how western can you get?) will 
cover up the accumulated failures. No 
analysis suggests that the vast majority 
of India—the poor—has become signifi¬ 
cantly better off with 40 years of Nehru- 
Indira Gandhi-Rajiv Gandhi policies. In¬ 
deed, most analyses suggest that our 
record of poverty alleviation is amongst 
the worst in the developing world. 
Maybe the lesson is that the Indian 
pdity only responds to nasbandi. And 
that political and economic intimidation 
are viewed with benign neglect. Only 
October-November 1989 will tell 
whether the Indian demoSratic infmt is 
growing up. 

The author, an eo 'nomlat, la a Santor Fallow of 
New Delhi's The i ‘ollcy Group. 

•UNSAV*- ISJul^ 
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P \A^hen it comes to versa¬ 
tility, there’s no beating 
Meenakshi SeshadrL First, 
there was the song she re¬ 
corded fm Sohanlal Kanwar’s 
Tadap. And then, todo<Hie 
better than the Rekhas of the 
world, she choreographed 
the number too. Keeping up 
the good woik, Sesh^ did 
the dance direction for a song 
in Firoz Nadiadiwalla’s Ghar 
Ho ToAisa, which was pctu- 
rised on Anil Kapoor, Kader 
j Khan, Bindu, Saeedjafirey 
i and Meenakshi herself. 

At least one thing is clear. 

M The ice-maiden will have no 
fj prcMems occupying herself 
during an early retirement, 

I should the likes of Madhuri 
I Dudt throw her out of busi- 
I ness. 

I l Us n alM l il S w h sdfl; wrssMs 
tatoni 


Kiamalahasan has acquired 
a new admirer—^the Tamil 
Nadu chief minister. After 
watching a special show of 
the actor’s latest film Apoor- 
va Sahodarakal, Karunaiidhi 
I shot off a letter to Kamak 
i "An unusual actor has per- 
] formed exquisitely. Apoorva 
i Sahodarafcafisanunusual 
‘ poena. Ohartistry, your 
; name is Kamalahasan." 

The fibn, in which Kamal 
I pla^atrqiierole—ofa 
! potoofifiMrandlastwo 
I sons, one a car mechanic and 
I the other a midget—^wasalso 
creened for the President, 




MMRMirl Uxit: out of tlw ninrang 


R. Venkataraman, who later 


presented the actor with a 


shawl as a token of his appre¬ 
ciation. 

^)o they all lost out— 
Rekha, Meenakshi, Madhuri, 
and several others besides. 
And, to add to their i^io- 
miny, it was a US-based 
unkrown, Nikita, who pipped 
them at the post 
It now transpires that the 
lead role in PameBa, The 
Beauty Queen, the film on 
the life and loves of Pamella 
Bordes, has been cast and 
none of the Indian conten¬ 
ders have got a look itt 
Nfldt^ apparently, managed 
to swing the deal because of 
ber heii^t and the sli^t 
facial resemblance she bears 
to the former Miss India. 

C^ne had heard of shot¬ 
gun weddings but this was an 
entirely new one. Anuradha 


Paudwal found three uniden 


tilled men bursting into her 
house some days ago, de¬ 
manding that the dulcet- 
toned lady participate in an 
entertainment 
programme 


they were organising ui Sho- 
iapur. When ffie singer de- 
dkied, the men puB^ out 
three knives and a revolver, 
and threatened to kiO her if 
she didn’t foil in withtheor 
wishes. Only to flee once 
Anuradha’s parents-in-law 
raised an ali^. 

It was the primary rule of 
the Kapoor khamban. None 
of their women were ever to 
feature in films (you know 
how these lecherous indus¬ 
try types are, don’t you?). 

But the times, they are a 
changing, and the Kapoor 
girls have begun venturing 
into the big, bad world of 
Hindi dnema. First, it was 
Sanjana (daughter of Shashi 
Kapoor), who made her de¬ 
but (disastrous though it la¬ 
ter turned out to be) in Hero 
Hiralal. And now it seems 
that Karishma, the daughter 
of Randhirand Babita, will be 
following suit, in the near 
ture. a 














SPOTLIGHT 


On Yale and 


0 It was a m^or di¬ 
plomatic triumph. At 
the White House din¬ 
ner hosted in her hon¬ 
our, Pakistan Prime 
Minister Benazir Bhut¬ 
to informed those 
assembled that her 
years at Harvard had 
taught her that Yale 
produced no charming 
men. But she was 
“glad" to have “met the 
only one". While Presi¬ 
dent Bush preened at 
this compliment all of 
America appeared 
floored 

But the Prime Minis¬ 
ter's witticisms at the 
expense of vice- 
president Dan Quayie 
went down leas well. 
Taking off on an apoc¬ 
ryphal story doing the 
rounds in Washington 
that Quayie had been 
trying to brush up his 
Latin before visiting 
Latin America, Bhutto 
jocularly informed the 
vice-president that 
“they spoke Urdu in 
Pakistan.” 


Banazir Bhutto: 



Ayaaha Oharfcar In ManfJta, Tha OM Who Uvarf rMea: loaat of all Paris 


Scene-stealer 

e tt isn't easy emerg¬ 
ing from the shadows of 
celebrity parents. But 
Ayesha, daughter of 
Anil (editor Mid-day) 
and Imtiaz Dharker (of 
Purdah fame), seems 
to be managing fine. 

Ayesha, who starred 
in the title role in Man- 
ika. The GM Who 
Lived Twice, was the 
toast of all Paris when 


her debut film won an 
award in the Popular 
Prize category at the 
Cannes Film Festival. 
The I2-year-old stu¬ 
dent ofJ.B. Petit 
School in Bombay was 
invited on TV talk 
shows, addressed con¬ 
ferences, and as proud 
mother Imtiaz Dharker 
discloses, "loved every 
moment of it". ^ 

It all began when the 
film's casting director 


thought Ayesha 
"looked rights for the 
role, and sent her 
photographs to the 
company's production 
department in London 
and Paris. An audition 
followed and young . 
Dharker, with a tittle 
coaching from mama, 
walked away with the 
role. 

And after the Festiv¬ 
al, with the accolades, 
as well. 



On, off and on again finaii: 

enga$ 

# As on and off affairs go, Anc 

this one is surely the most body 1 
intriguing. thoug 

Eyebrows had been raised obour 

even when Vinod Khanna that tl 

I first began dating Amrita again 

Singh. (Remember Sonu kootcl 

Walia's famous dig: "I didn't thougi 

Ididntknow vinod and Amrita iitO Batharagahi 
Vinod was 

to 

the 

lovers con>- 
tinued to see 
each other, 


finally announcing their 
engagement. 

And then they fell out. No¬ 
body knows quite why, 
though speculation 
abounds. But the latest is 
that the two are together 
again, going into that old 
kootchie-koo routine, as 
though nothing had 
iharaBabi ever gone 

■ wrong. 

There's no 
talk of mar¬ 
riage as yet, 
■but, iio 
doubt, that's 
only a matter 
of time. 


MNPAV • - IS July 1M» 








Better hick 
this time? 

# Mrinal Sen's 
latest film E/rO/n 
Achanakcon- 
tinues to make 
waves. Soon after 
the movie fea¬ 
tured among the 
National Award 
winners, comes 
the news that it 
has ^n chosen 
as the Indian entry in the competitive 
section of the forthcoming Venice Film 
Festival. 

The film which stars Shreeram 
Lagoo, Shabana Azmi, Rupa Gangu¬ 
ly, and Apama Sen in a 



cameo role, deals 
with an old Mrinal 
Sen preoccupa¬ 
tion—the theme 
of waiting. As in 
EkDinPraMin. 
one member of 
the family, the 
father in this case, 
doesn't come 
back home. This 
sets off a process 
of introspection, 
with everyone 

Mr)nais«i;initeruniiin8 trying to arrive at 

the cause of his disappearance. 

Sen hasn't been too successful at 
international events—with only a solit¬ 
ary Silver Bear at the Berlin Film 
Festival to his credit. But maybe he'll 
have better luck this time. 



Uzzy: (octuiwte Mcap* 

A narrow escape 

# What makes the heroines 
down south so prone to suicide 
attempts? While nobody seems 
to have the answer to that one, 
-I this propensity very nearly 


claimed another victim. Lizzy 
(23), leading lady of Tamil and 
Maiayalam films popped 15 
sleeping pills, some days back, 
and woke up to find herself in a 
Madras hospital. 

The desperate act was 
sparked off by an unhappy love 
affair. And strangely enough, it 
was the actress’s mother who 
was the villain of the piece. 
Lizzy was, evidently, deeply in 
love with Priyadarshan, a top 
director of Maiayam films, and 
wished to marry him. But this, 
say insiders, was not acceptable 
to her mother, who wasn’t hav¬ 
ing her meal ticket walk away. 

So, the report goes, she wrote 
to Priyadarshan, listing all her 
daughter’s ex-lovers, and he, in 
the best traditions of Indian 
manhood,dropped his girl¬ 
friend. 

Fortunately for Lizzy, her 
bid didn’t quite come off and 
she is currently recuperating in 
bed, hoping, no doubt, that 
this, at least, will bring back 
lover boy to her side. 

hnnn Khan: Into 
loumallam 


Editor Imran 

# A new cricket magazina hat hit 
the etande In England. And what 
makes Crtckat Uh special is that It 
Is edited by Pakistani sex symbol 
Imran Khan. 

The 68-page inaugural issue 
should be of special Interest to 
Indians—the former Pakistani test 
captain has ensured the coverage 
of the recently concluded West 
Indies tour and the controversial 
stop«ver by the 
team at the Un¬ 
ited States. The 
magazine with a 
print run of 
50,000 copies 
will be circulated 
in ail cricket 
playing coun¬ 
tries, Including 
such recentcon¬ 
verts to the 

game as Amer- sunii Oavoskw: on 
lea and the thoodHorialbowd 
Middle Eastern states. 

Maybe It’s Khan’s charisma that 
has done It, but the management 
has manag^ to rope in Sunil 
Gavaskar, Chris Cowdrey, lan 
Chappell, Michael Holding to man 
the magazine’s editorial board. And 
in his usual go-getting style Gavas¬ 
kar has managed to squeeze In an 
article in the Inaugural Issue Itself. 
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Cut and paste 


The routine has served collage artist V. Balu well 


H is collage DiwaB Lamps appeared 
on the United Nations Interna¬ 
tional Childrens Emergency 
Fund’s (UNICEF) greeting cards during 
the International Year of Peace. His 
works have been auctioned to raise 
funds for international causes by the UN 
art ^ild and UN women’s organisations. 
Institutions such as Max Mueller Bhavan 
and the Indian Council ‘for Cultural 
Relations sponsor his exhibitions. Span 
magazine has featured his collages on 
the cover. Peace is the abiding theme of 
V. Balu’s art, ^ving his crea¬ 
tions an additional signifi¬ 
cance in today’s troubled 
world. 

Balu works in ^per— 
painstakingly piecing 
together bits of it to fashion 
beautiful pictures, some 
naturalistic portraits, some 
abstract images, all con¬ 
veying the idea of peace. 

Says the artist: "To me 
peace is the most important 
need of humankind. It is not 
an abstract thought, but a 
positive presence, a positive 
experience. To me the sub¬ 
ject manifests itself in almost 
every aspect of living.” 

Well, it certainly manifests 
litself in every collage of 
Balu's which strives to cele¬ 
brate the concept by por¬ 
traying it in ‘living forms’. His 
Celebration Of Peace, for 
in8taix:e, made of more than 
3,(X)0 l»ts of paper, cut and 
pasted together, creates the effect of 
candies, foewoilcs, flames, li|^t The 
Melody Of Peace has the harmony of 
good musk. 'The Pulsation of Peace, 
made entirely from chocolate wrapping 
paper uixlulates with changiiig pa 
as the observer walking past is reflected 
on each piece of wrapper. 

Balu works at portraits too. His 
figures are very pleasing to the eye, and 
generally those of great spiritual leaders 
of the world—Jesus Christ, Gautam 
Buddha, Bahubab. and various 
Indian gurus. 'The texture of the 
material goes a kxig way in 
making these collages 

Bahi and (abova) hla coHaga, HmmkKng 
Tha Ehr. paaoa la an aMdlng thama 


come alive. As Balu says: “The advance 
in printing technology makes so many 
varieties of paper available in so many 
colours. ” 

Most of Balu’s works on peace are 
done in subtle shades of blue. But the 
artist excells in the use of primary 
colours on the occasions that he chooses 
to use them. Here the magazine boom 
has been of some use to the artist. 
These days, there are more glossies in 
the market than ever before and the 
paper quality and the gorgeous colours 





of these publications make Balu’s work 
that much easier 

T hough he has acquired fame through 
his collages, this wasn’t how Balu 
began his career in art. He started off as 
a cartoonist in Shankar’s weekly, flis job 
at the Indian Coffee Board (where he 
worked as a senior executive in market 
promotion) didn’t allow for a fulltime 
career in art, but nonetheless. Balu 
made time for his hobby—collage mak¬ 
ing. Trips abroad, gathering information 
and experience, and imbibing 
the lessons taught by foreign 
artists helped his skills ma¬ 
ture. Balu also began work¬ 
ing at home, in a small stu¬ 
dio, which he shared with his 
artist wife Shakuntaia Balu, 
until her death a year ago. 

•It’s only after his retire¬ 
ment from his job at the 
Indian Coffee Board, though, 
that Balu’s artistic genius flo¬ 
wered fully. Now he could 
devote himself to his collages 
without any other distrac¬ 
tions. And Balu made the 
most of the opportunity. 
Peace which had dways been 
a prevalent theme in his 
work, became even more 
pronounced. Says Balu: “I 
was becoming interested in 
the peace theme since 1981 
itself. But in 1986, the Inter¬ 
national Year of Peace, I 
decided that this should be 
my predominant theme.” 
Thoufd' the artist has been at it for the 
past 30 years, his enthusiasm hasn’t 
waned one bit. At present. 
Balu is working on a collage made up of 
7,000 pieces of paper, and at organising 
exhibitions of his work in America and 
Europe. Also on the agenda are articles 
written with the aim of popularising his 
medium of work in the country, and a 
bode whkh will make the knowledge of 
collage-making easily accessible to the 
general pubik. Balu regrets that the kt 
has not gained ground in India: "It is a 
craft where scissors d|^w the lines 
and papers paint the colours.” If 
ody you have the patience to 
cut and paste. 
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The Arora case 

Indu still denies killing her children 


i 


I t was a crime that shocked the na¬ 
tion. On 24 June, 1988, two children. 
Sunny (6) and Shikha (3) were 
j burned to death. Just before he died, 

I however. Sunny managed to tell the 
; police who had done it: "Ajit uncle ne 
■ jalaaya hai” The reference was to Ajit 
! Seth, who lived near the boy’s parents, 

I Indu and Harish Arora, in the middle 
, ' class Delhi colony of Pasclum Vihar. 

; First reports had both parents griev- 
I ing; newspapers carried pictures of Har- 
j ish and Indu clutching each other sor- 
i rowfully at the funeral. Then, after the 
j police traced Ajit Seth and interrogated 
; him, a different story emerged. Seth 
j said that the murder had been Indu 
i Arora’s idea. They were lovers, he 
I claimed, and she had wanted her chil- 
I dren murdered. 

j As the police probed deeper, they 
I found evidence that Seth and Indu had 
i conducted an affair since mid-1986. 

I There were records of trysts at hotels 
under false names and Harish Arora con¬ 
firmed that Indu’s affair had been the 
source of considerable tension in the 
household. Once this was established, 
the police wasted no time in arresting 
i Indu and charging her (along with Seth) 

I with the murder of her children. 

[ It was the arrest that set off the out- 
I rage. What kind of mother would ask her 
I paramour to bum her own cluldren? 
i Could anything more reprehensible be 
conceived of? 

The outrage spread quickly. When 
Indu appeared at Delhi’s Tees llazari 
courts on 29 June, a crowd of 5,000 
shouted slogans against her. Amongst 
those picketing the court was Harish 
Arora who was now convinced of his 
wife’s guilt. 

Indu was refused bail. Her lawyer 
argued that the only evidence against 
her was the word of a self-confessed 
murderer, but Jaspal Singh, additional 
district and sessions judge, decided tHat 
the time had come for some good, old 
fashioned moralising: "Kinky sex goes to 
the head. It sometimes even dries the 
milk of human kindness...Here is a 
woman whose flesh games were unsati¬ 
ated...’’ 

For most of north India, Indu’s sexual 
morality was evidence enough of 
murder. 


A year later, the case has still to be 
decided. Indu found that most 
judges t(X)k the Jaspal Singh line, and 
were unwilling to grant her bail. Finally, 
in November 1988, she secured a re¬ 
lease on bail from Tihar Jail and returned 
to her parents’ house in Sarvapriya 
Vihar. 

Now, she lives quietly with her pa¬ 
rents, seemingly in a daze most of the 
time. Her marriage is over and she has 
lost contact with most of her friends. 
When neighbours drop in, she prefers 
not to see them and remains m her 
bedroom. She says that ever since soci¬ 
ety branded her as a child murderer she 
has lost all sense of belonging. Her only 
contact with the outside world comes 
from the Hindi magazines she reads in¬ 
cessantly. 

Her story still hasn’t changed. She 


'7 never had an affair 
with Ajitf "Indu Arora 
maintains. "We were 
only good friends. He 
used to come to my 
rescue when I had 
fights with my 
husband " 


maintains that she is innocent and that 
the entire case is a frame-up. She denies 
also that she ever had an affair with Ajit 
Seth. "We were only good fnends" she 
says. “There was no affair. He used to 
come to my rescue every time 1 had a 
fight with my husband. That's all. ’’ 

Indu’s position is that everything is a 
blur. “I am still trying to find out what 
happened. The loss of my children, the 
arrest, the crowd at the court...I can’t 
understand any of it.” She says she 
grieves for her children and spends 
much of her time thinking about them. 

Her lawyers seem to think that .she 
has a goixi case The police have yet to 
establish motive—even if she was hav¬ 
ing an affair with Seth, what did she have 
to gain from the murder of her children? 
F'urthennore, the police evidence is cir¬ 
cumstantial; a witness saw indu talking 


to Seth half an hour before the children 
were killed, other witnesses attest to 
the affair, etc. None of this is necessarily 
conclusive. 

However, should Ajit Seth implicate 
her in court (confessions to the police 
are inadmissable as evidence), then the 
prosecution’s case will be much stron¬ 
ger, (Though Indu’s lawyer, of course, 
will say that Seth is lying.) 

The tragedy is that even if she wins an 
acquittal in the courts, society has 
already convicted her. i'o most of In¬ 
dia, she is the immoral woman who killed 
her own cliildren. 

AJIui Stxmim/Now D0IM 
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HE MIRACLE 


Photographer Raghu Rai 
discovers the life in a city 
that many have described 
as a necropolis. Author 
Dominique iMpierre 
provides the text 


A h Calcutta, burdened with the 
stijjina of despairl Ah Calcutta, 
reviled ai the greatest urban 
disaster on this planet, a hell on earth. 
Ah Calcutta, even the Indian Prime 
Minister, Kajiv (iandhi, called you a 
dying city. All Calcutta, the graffiti on 
your walls confirm that no hope is left, 
only anger. Ah Calcutta, you are named 
after the goddess Kali, the symbol of 
fear and death. Ah Calcutta, in their 
thirst for justice millions of your children 
have finally embraced communism’s 
promises of salvation. The horrified 
expression on the face of the American 
tourist 1 see coming out of the Grand 
Hotel, the local palace with its palm- 
fringed swimming prxil, mirrors the 
I truth of many of these accusations. 

I But what was this stranger able to see 
I of Calcutta, before getting back into her 
j air-conditioned taxi, which in a few 
minutes would take her to her plane 
bound for New York? At worst a gigantic 
slum and at best Dante's milling crowds 
j in a Tennessee Williams stage set. In 
other words, she probably saw the usual 
cliches. That is perfectly understand¬ 
able: Calcutta docs not easily shed its 
horrors. You will need courage and 
perseverance if you want to attempt the 
adventure of getting to know Calcutta. 
But should you succeed, prepare your¬ 
self for a shock, because what you will 
discover is the exact opposite of what 
you dreaded. You expected death, yet 
you find life. LIFE in capital letters. 
Pulsating life, swirling, thrilling, tremb¬ 
ling—vibrant as nowhere else in the 
world. Life is everywhere, it reigns and 
commands. Life assails you, invades all 
your senses with its insane noises, its 
smells, its touches, with the countless 
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(Clockwise from above) 
Devotees take a holy dip 
in the Ganges; a bamboo 
pole put up on a 'flooded 
street to warn against an 
open manhole; the 
compound of the Jain 
Temple; the life within 










spectacles it provides. This life will 
make you see the miracle it is, will make 
you understand its mystery a little 
better. And I swear that this city is, 
above all, a homage to life. 

If you want to immerse yourself in 
Calcutta, you will need to proceed by 
carefully measured steps. 

Take a good look at the people who 
walk in little groups down the avenues of 
Victoria Memorial. What a spectacle! A 
stout man kneels down on the grass and 
gathers some dew in his hands. He 
ritually moistens his forehead and lets a 
few drops trickle down into his mouth. 
As soon as they get out of their cars, 
whole families—grandparents in dhotis, 
parents in European-style clothes and 
children in jogging togs—start running 
with the speed of people doing a 
marathon. Women in brightly coloured 
saris with track shoes on their feet try to 
keep up with their husbands. Watch out, 
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people dear their throats zealously and 
spit with gusto! 

Beyond the Victoria Memorial an 
oasis of green stretches far into the 
distance, a surprising sight in a dty 
overcrowded to the point of suffocation. 
At the exclusive Calcutta Race Course 
the daily training of thoroughbreds also 
takes place just as the city is waking up. 
It is still cool and in front of the entrance 
gates several dozen ponies paw the 
ground, held by lads from the private 
stables of rich polo players. These start 
arriving in their Alfas and Jaguars for a 
few chukkas to get into form. 

The magic moment has arrived: the 
red disc of Surya, India's god of the sun, 
rises out of the milky-white pollution and 
hangs between the four turrets of the 
neo-gothic belltower of St Paul’s 
Cathedral. A sadhu in saffron sits in lotus 
position on a bench under an arbour and 
recites mantras. Transfixed, almost 


hypnotised, couples and whole families 
reverently view the ball of fire which 
heralds the end of darkness and the birth 
of a new day. 1, too, am moved. 1 close 
my eyes for a moment of reflection, of 
happiness and gratitude towards Cal¬ 
cutta. 

N owadays Calcutta is bloated and 
sprawling, of course. But how dare 
anybody accuse her of being a monster 
and an aberration when the city has 
played a role as hostess to the unfortun¬ 
ate to the very limits of what is possible 
or, indeed, bearable? Certainly, the 
failings of her municipality, her inadequ¬ 
ate infrastructures and the total collapse 
of all urban life worthy of that name 
during the monsoon should be criticised. 
Her utterly ridiculous system of public 
transport and the lack- of discipline 
among her inhabitants have to be de¬ 
plored. But let us not forget that in less 



Life! Nowhere does it 
manifest itself wNh 
greater intensity or 
more variety! Take 
the smelts of Calcutta, 
forexamfrie. They fill 
your nostrils In such 
great wafts that you 
can almost taste them 
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(Top) Dockyards built 
during the British Raj; a 
house near Howrah 
Bridge; (facing page) 
acrobatics on the Maidan; 

many faces 



than one generation nwre than six 
million displaced persons have de¬ 
scended on Calcutta to set up home. 

Drowned in those successive waves 
of castaways who had nothing left but 
their hopes and dreams when they came 
to find shelter and solace, Calcutta can 
only offer a space of 3.7 square metres 
to each one of her inhabitants and just 
over one square metre of these inhabi¬ 
tants live in a shantytown or slum. One 
square metre! Draw one square metre 
on the floor of your apartment and you 
will understand! Calcutta means .seeth¬ 
ing masses; teeming, swarming crowds, 
a forming sea of ants. It is like leaving a 
packed football stadium after a match. 
To experience this atmosphere of over¬ 
whelming suffocation you should one day 
attend a big political rally on the Maidan. 

The Maidan, the lung and the forum of 
Calcutta, lies as an immense green oasis 
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in the midst of this urban cancer. It 
serves simultaneously as a cricket 
ground, a marketplace, an amusement 
park, a pasture and a meeting place for 
snake charmers, vendors of aphrodi¬ 
siacs, fortune-tellers, quack doctors, 
narrators of the Ramayana, holy men, 
monkey-tamers and hunger-strikers. At 
tea-time thousands of brown men pour 
out of factories, sweatshops, docks and 
bazaars, run to the Maidan and listen 
until late at night to the politicians in 
power promising them a better life. 

On the Howrah Bridge, this heap of 
scrap iron which spans the Hooghly and 
whose flooring expands by one and half 
metres in hot weather, migrants from 
the countryside have their first taste of 
urban madness in the city of illusions. It 
is definitely an experience not to be 
missed; crossing the Howrah Badge at 
any time of day creates the impression 
of being trapped in a maelstrom of 
struggling bodies desperately trying to 
escape annihilation. 

Life! Nowhere does it manifest itself 
with greater intensity or more variety! 
Take the smells of Calcutta for example. 
They fill your moslnls in such great 
wafts that you can almost taste them. 
Complex odours, they are always 
based on some kind of putrefaction—a 
blend of incense, spices, industrial 
waste, rotting vegetation, humidity, 
acrid fumes from coal stoves, urine. .And 
what about the images of daily life? The 
photographs in this album capture them 
magnificently. A whole book would not 
be enough to describe them all in their 
prodigious diversity and richness. When 
I am away from Calcutta 1 like to recall 
the respect I felt for those coolies m rags 
whom I observed one evening on the 
bank of the Htxighly. Their muscles still 
glistening from the tremendous strain.of 
pushing a handcart piled high with 
boxes, they came to sit for a moment 
and listen to the raucous voice of an old 
storyteller who recited a few verses of 
the Ramayana for them, the Song of 
Songs for Hindus, from which the mas¬ 
ses of India draw comfort and the 
certainty that good will always triumph 
over evil. 

B ut it IS above all the homage paid to 
the Hindu goddess Durga, the des¬ 
troyer of demons, which transfonns Cal¬ 
cutta into such a beacon of faith. For four 
days each autumn, the city with such a 
sinister reputation turns into a magical 
place of lights, joy and hope. I disco¬ 
vered the rites of this festival 
in an amazing ” place; 
a whole district of old sheds, workshops 
and alleys where hundreds of men. 
fathers and sons, fashion the most 
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It is the homage paid 
to goddess Durga, 
which transforms 
Calcutta into a beacon 
of faith. For four days 
each autumn, the city 
turns into a magical 
place of lights, joy and 
hope 


fascinating; collection of works of art 
ever to be devoted to a deity or a saint. 
For a whole year these artists from the 
Kumar caste, the potters of Calcutta, 
vie with each other for inspiration and 
love so that the } 5 :ande,st, most sump¬ 
tuous representations of the Goddess 
Durga might spring from their hands. It 
is prodigious work; after making the 
basic structure from braided straw, the 
potters coat their models with grey clay 
which they then sculpt delicately to 
achieve the desired form and express¬ 
ion. Finally they complete the statue by 
painting it. resulting in a fantastic and 
deliberately grotesque appearance. 
Thousands of I)urgas would have been 
ordered in advance by families, associa¬ 
tions and communities. At dawn on the 
fourth day of the festival, trucks, hand¬ 
carts. taxis or even nckshaws take the 
statues and their devout owmers to the 
banks of the Hcxighly, the noisy arm of 
the Ganges, the mother of the world. 
This evening hundreds of thousands of 
Calcuttans crowd around the nverbanks 
and It takes the faithful many hours to 
reach the g/i,ifs. Each Durga is gai- 
laiided with flowers and the fariiilics 
lower them slowly and reverentially into 
the water The Durgas entiaisted to the 


sacred river are carried along by the 
current and move away towards the 
vastness of the ocean, taking with them 
all the joys and sorrows of the people. 

A slum (literally a district of hovels) is 
a shantytown where the density of 
the population can reach, as in this case, 
130,(K)0 inhabitants per sq. kilometre, 
where there is not even one tree per 
three thousand inhabitants, not a single 
flower, butterfly or songbird, only vul¬ 
tures and crows. A slum is a 
shantytown where the air is so polluted 
that it kills one member in each family, 
where hygienic conditions are so appall¬ 
ing that tuberculosis and dysente^ re¬ 
duce life expectancy to one of the lowest 
anywhere in the world. Above all, 
however, a slum has one common de¬ 
nominator: almost total economic mis¬ 
ery. A human being here has less than 
two rupees (one-fifth of a dollar) per 
day. Thousands of slums dot Calcutta 
and Its periphery—at least 3,000 accord¬ 
ing to the municipality's statisticians. 
They estimate that more than 40 per 
cent of Calcutta’s population or roughly 
four million inhabitants live in a slum. 
Yet, there is an essential difference 
between these abject quarters and the 








BOOK EXTRACT 


(Clockwise from left) 
Durga Puja rituals; 
Victorian architecture in a 
central Calcutta building; 
early morning Gita 
discourses on the Maidan: 
variety of life 



shantytowns of the west. In the east 
slum dwellers come from rural parts and 
somehow they have managed to recre¬ 
ate their villages on a plot in Calcutta. A 
slum is truly a village within the city, (t 
has kept its village life, adapted and 
disfigured, of course, but nonetheless 
tangible. 

But the miracle of Calcutta is that this 
accumulation of disastrous elements. 




which would have led to decay and 
destruction anywhere else, is coun¬ 
terbalanced here by other exceptional 
factors which allow the pauper not only 
to remain human but to transcend his 
misery and become a model of humanity, 
a creature on the verge of extinction ui 
western consumer societies. 

Would that every man concerned 
about his fellow man’s well-being could 
undertake the pilgrunage to Calcutta's 
slums, he will learn that the weak are 
helped instead of crushed, that orphans 
are immediately adopted by their neigh¬ 
bours, that old people are not only 
accepted but actually revered by their 
children. The children! The children of 
Calcutta’s slums! Glonous children of 
Calcutta with your innocent faces ted on 
nusery. you are the fountain of all life 
Your lightheartedness, the joy-of-life 
ring in your magic laughter, shine on 
your dark faces and in your luminous 
eyes. Your sparkling freshness and your 
seriou.s games, your lovely songs and 
dances bring colour to this grey world. 
Is it not thanks to you that adults here 
are able to smile and laugh more and 
better perhaps than anywhere else in 
the world? For beyond their anguish, 
their shame and sadness, their hearts 
are filled with hope and joy. 


Cd/c'i/ff<o Bdghu Rai IntfOduction Dominique 
Lapierre Kublishod by Time Books International 
Now Delhi Pnce Rs 750 
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Taleofatree 

The Adyar banyan gets a new lease of life 


T he historical associations were 
many. The 45-foot tall Adyar ba¬ 
nyan, occup>'inf! pride of place in 
the Theosophical Society’s campus in 
eastern Madras, had been witness to 
many a significant event in its long life, 
(which many put at over 350 years). 
According to theosophist Ms Sarada: “It 
was under its shade that the decision to 
tomi the Congress Party was taken, and 
the seeds of the Home Rule movement 
sown by Annie Besant. When Rajaji 
fonned his first ministry in 1937, Rukmi- 
ni /\rundale had hosted a party for him 
and his Cabinet colleagues under this 
very tree. ’’ 

Over the years the Adyar Aazhamar- 
am (as the locals called it), had many 
distinguished visitors—Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi, Rabindranath Tagore, Pandit Nehru 
and Indira Gandhi. And then, on 17 June, 
the Theosophist Society’s garden played 
host to a stoiTii, which left the giant 
banyan, spread over 40,000 square feet, I 
uprooted in its aftennath. The central 
trunk of the tree, once a major tourist 
attraction, lay forlorn among the many 
aerial roots. 

Nobody knew definitely what caused 
the damage, though. But the general 
consensus seemed to be that it must 
have been the stonn. Parvathi Venk- 
dtaraman (85), who lives on the 
Theosophical Society campus recalls: 
"At about 8.30 that night, 1 heard a 
deafening peal of thunder and knew that 
some nearby structure would have 
borne the brunl. Probably, this must 
have struck the tree. ’’ 

The news brought hundreds of shock¬ 
ed people to the site the next morning. 
The society’s garden superintendent. 
Captain P.D. Venkatesh appeared tear¬ 
ful as he looked upon liis long-time com¬ 
panion lying supine on the ground. 

But this was not the time for tears. 
The Adyar banyan had to be salvaged 
any which way it could. But who was 
going to do this? The society’s president 
Radha Bumier was away in Australia, 
and vice-pi'esident Sunder Narayan in no 
shape to undertake such a strenuous job 
at his advanced age. Nor did the society 
have the requisite funds to attempt ma¬ 
jor repair work. 

N. Ram, assoi iate editor of The Hin- 
iu stepped into the breach, getting va- 
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rious agencies involved in the rescue 
operations. The horticulturalists who 
were pressed into service differed on 
the best way of going about things. O.T. 
Ravindran and Indrasen argued for re¬ 
planting the tree with a third of its lenj^ 
inside the ground and feeding it with 
hormones for a quick recovery. But 
well-known agricultural scientist Dr 
M.S. Swaminathan felt that the hor- 


Nearly six days 
after the mishaps 
the trunk of the 
Adyar banyan was 
lifted by a crane 
and planted In a 
ptt, while holy 
mafifrsswere 
chanted to ensure 
the success of the 
enterprise 


mones might harm the tree and sug¬ 
gested that it be replanted in a deep 
sand-fulled pit and adequate manuring 
and spraying of water tojceep the foliage 
alive be resorted to, instead. 


T he recovery unit of the Indian army 
was called in from its Madras base. 
But their cranes were only able to drag 
the tree along the ground, not lift it for 
purposes of replanting. The Southern 
Railways Engineers volunteered help, 
only to back out because they felt that 
their machinery could cause damage to 
the trunk. 

TTie job finally fell to the Madras Port 
Trust (MPT) engineers. The trunk was 
bandaged with straw and thick rubber 
sheets to prevent damage and then lifted 
to a vertical position using a derrick and 
winch. The engineers had to take care 
so that none of the aerial branches of the 


Adyar banyan were damaged. A special 
20-tonne crane was requisitioned from 
the port’s handling contracter company, 
Sanco Trans, and taken to the site on a 
low-bed trailer so that it did not damage 
the surrounding plant cover. Says 
MPT’s additional chief engineerRanga- 
nathan, who led the rescue operations: 
“ITie operation was a delicate one be¬ 
cause the tree was a living tiling and 
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associated with the nation’s rich history 
and culture. So we had to be doubly 
careful. ” 

So, nearly six days after the mishap, 
on 23 June, at about 2 pm, the huge 
trunk was lifted by the crane and re¬ 
planted in a pit already dug, while holy 
mantras were chanted to ensure the 
success of the enterprise. The tree was ' 
held upright in the pit filled witli manured 
soil by six guy-wires, that were tied to 
six eight-feet long rails embedded in the 
ground, so that it wasn’t blown away by 
strong winds. 

Testified Sunder Narayan, the socie¬ 
ty’s vice-president: "It was a great job 
and we are happy so many volunteered 
help." Operation Rescue over, all eyes 
are now set on the Adyar banyan, on 
the look-out for new leaves, whose pre¬ 
sence would indicate the success of the 
venture. 

R. Bhagwan Slngh/Madraa 



SUNDAY SPORTS 


T his Is the year of the centen¬ 
ary sport. 'I'wo major interna¬ 
tional coinpi titions have Ijeen 
hilled as N(‘hru Centenary 
loiiniaments. ivhile the third 
i.s 111 connection with Calcutta’s ter- 
centenatv While Calcutta will stape the 
finals ol the cricket and football bonanzas 
the tennis extiavaKanza may be shitted 
to Bombay Ironically, this is the only 
competition beiiiK held to mark Calcut¬ 
ta's .'ittltth year. 

1 he multi-ciore cricket tournament 
will be staged in different Test vi-iuies of 
the country. It is planned as a six-nation 
competition with hosts India. Pakistan, 
kngland, Sri Lanka, Australia and the 
West Indies playing limited overs cricket 
on a round-robin b.isis. which will be 
followed by the semi-finals and the final. 
According to the convenor of the tounia- 
ment, Jagmohan Dalmia, each team will 
be paid .$2.'3,OOI) as participation fee. 
Apart from free board and lodging, the 

participants will be in p— -— - 

line for prize money ' 
totalling $1,2.5,000 
with the winners 
pocketing $40,000. tj * ^ * 

But all is not yet in ^ 
order, with both the * . * 

West Indies and Au- 
stralia yet to formally \ 

accept the proposal, 

Dalmia, who will be § 

going to London V * 

shortly for the ICC ^ ^ 

conference, hopes to 1 • 

finalise the deal with 

both these coun- 

tries. "There were a 

host of factors re- 

sponsible for the % ... * ^ „ i 

lukewami response 

to the World Cup jK | f 

competition, the find 

of which was held in , - 

Calcutta. This time, , • i. A ■ • 

however, we find no 

reason why not only . 

the final but also the 

entire competition 

will not be extremely , 9 

successful.” ■ “ • ‘ 

The All India ■ f ■ *'. 

Football Federation ' ' " 


Centenaiy treats 

h'or sports lovers, major international tournaments are in the offing 


(AIFF) IS even more optimislii. “We 
want to present our football fans with 
the veiy best football the woild can 
offer,” AIFF president and Union com¬ 
merce minister Priya Kanjan Das Mini 
shi said. He has visited several luiro 
pean countries in a bid to get l(‘adi:ig 
football clubs like Hayeni Muiichen of 
West (iemiany to agree to play here. 
The idea is to get at least lour top-level 
club sides to come over and fate four of 
India’s best. 

The mam thrust is. however, to get 
Maradona to play in Calcutta. That may 
not be too difficult bectiuse club teams 
the world over are not averse to the idea 
of playing exhibition m.itches provided 
the dates do not clash with tlieir official 
engagements. And playing in India will 
be a lark because the local teams viill not 
offer much oiiposition and it will only be 
a question of playing three or, at most, 
four tough matches. And that too, in a 
festive .spirit. 
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Maradona: craza of 
football tana 






The competition, in connection with 
the Nehru Centenary celebrations, has 
already been approved by the govern¬ 
ment. W'hatevei foreign exchange is in¬ 
volved, IS proposed to be met by non¬ 
resident Indians so that there will be no 
drain on the exchequer. As* for 
income, gate money anywhere in the 
country, except, of course, Delhi, is 
assured. Besides, in-stadia advertising 
IS .ilso expected to be heavy. 

Now, It IS a question of deciding on 
the exact dates of the competition and 
the teams which are to take part. Even if 
there is one leading tivim each from 
Italy, W'est Germany and England, the 
coriipelition will be a success. 

T he only discordant note in this 
bonanza has been struck by the All 
Airlines Club, which is planning a Rs 
1.25 crore tennis competition. t3nginal- 
ly, this competition was to have been 
staged in Calcutta- - at the Yuva Bharati 
Krirangan. “But our sad experience with 
a few journalists has been the prime 
reason for our governing body to think in 
terms of holding this competition in 
Bombay, ” said Saniaresh Basu Roy, the 
leading light of the club “You see, some 
sports reporters decided to boycott our 
football competition and forced the 
others to join them. In Delhi, there had 
been a misunderstanding betwen the 
Durand Cup authorities and sports re¬ 
porters. The latter refused to sit in-the 
press box, but they did not forsake their 
duty of covenng the competition. Here 
in Calcutta, we had the bitter experience 
of being shunned by reporters for no 
fault on our part, ” he added. 

The Airlines Club has so far received 
the consent of Steffi Graf, Miloslav 
Mecir, Stefan Edberg and Helena Suko- 
va to take part in the competition. 
Efforts are being made to get the French 
Open champion Michael Chang and 
some other upcoming young players. 
Bombay was also preferred because of 
the air facilities. 

But the decision to shift the venue to 
Bombay is not final. One hopes the Air¬ 
lines Club will change its stand, if only 
because the competition has^’been billed 
as part of the tercentenary celebrations 
of Calcutta. 

AriJH immCaleutta 
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ODDSANDTRENDS 


Walking on 
water 

C^ne need not be a yogilo 
walk on water. All you need 
to do IS Ret in touch with 
33-year-old Ramakrishna 
Ghosh from Nimta near Cal¬ 
cutta. The jobless Ghosh, 
who has been an inventor of 
sorts, has come up with a 
pair of canvas shoes with 
(iropellers. The canvas shoes 
are propped on two small 
air-pillows and the propellers 
attached to them run on a 
12-volt battery which can be 








carried on a back pack. The 
special shoes which can, at 
present, walk at the speed of 
12 km per hour, need to be 
improved upon. Though 
Ghosh has received a lot of 
encouragement—Sam Pitro- 
da, for example, wrote to say 
that he was “delighted” to 
hear about the invention —he 
has yet to gamer funds to 
carry on. Undaunted, Ghosh 
intends to improve the shoes 
and test them on the choppy, 
icy waters of the English 
Channel. But before that he 
wants to try them out on the 
Hooghly river and the Indian 
Ocean. 


Typing pictures 

C^an typed letters make 
for beautiful pictures? Yes, if 
the artist is 21-year-old 
Bombay-based Manoj 
Majumdar whose obsession 
with sketching on a 
typewriter has shot him into 
the international limelight. 

The artist claims to have 



created a world record by 
sketching on his typewriter a 
12 ft X 9 ft sketch of Mrs 
Gandhi. Other portraits 
include those of Mahatma 
Gandhi, Swami Vivekananda, 
Mikhail Gorbachev and Kapil 
Dev. And Prime Minister 
Gandhi was so pleased with 
Majumdar’s efforts that he 
sent the artist a signed 
photograph recording his 
appreciation. 


Marathon talk 

He talked them out of 
their place in the Guinness 
Book of World Records and 


regained his position. At a 
beach resort near Madras 
recently, 57-year-oldS,E. 
Jayaraman talked incessantly 
for 360 hours—a new record 
for "non-stop talking". 

Jayaraman had entered the 
1987 Guinness book after 
having delivered a 200-hour 
lecture. But then, N.S. Vis- 
wanathan, who also liails 
from Tamil Nadu, had beaten 
his record in January 1988, 
and one Mr Theeran had 
spoken for 260 hours in May. 

While Jayaraman has re¬ 
gained his record, Tamil 
Nadu has earned the distinc- 
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Sanskrit on 
software 


tion of having the tliree most 
“talkative” people in the 
world. 


THIS INDIA 


•RAMANATHAPURAM. Water scarcity is so acute in this 
town that residents of some localities have taken to 
‘"raiding’ trains for the precious commodity. Though the 
local municipality has made some arrangements tor the 
supply of water, it does not reach certain parts of the place, 
and women living in those areas jump on to moving trains, 
fill their pots from the latrines and jump off—The Hindustan 
Times (K. Janardhan Bhat, New Delhi) 

• SHIMLA; A piquant situation arose at the certificate 
examination of the Indian Institute of Bankers recently. For 
one paper, "principles of management and financing rural 
development", there were five invigilators for only two 
candidates —The Tribune (Dinesh Kumar, Chandigarh) 

• HAJIPUR; A bridegroom was assaulted and chased 
away by the villagers of Shabdibujang in Vaishall district 
when he tefused to wear a dhoti during the marriage 
ceremony in spite of repeated requests. According to 
villagers the bridegroom became furious and manhandled 
the priest who was conducting the ceremony. This earned 
the wrath of the villagers who In turn assaulted the 
bridegroom. The bride also refused to marry him—The 
Times of India (Sannu Sonal, Bokaro) 

pwze Bs 100 FOB rwe inthy given first 



heir love for the language 
knows no bounds. Two 
Ameneans, Vyaas Houston 
and David Lavine, a McIn¬ 
tosh computer programmer, 
are working togethei to 
evolvi- a software which will 
make the process of learning 
Sanskrit simple. 

SpuiTed by a desire to 
make one of the wot Id's old¬ 
est languages popular, Hous¬ 
ton had earlier perfected an 
intensive, immersion 
method, based on calligraphy 
and chanting, for learning 
Sanskrit over the weekend. 

The 20-hoiir approach 
helps participants to familia¬ 
rise themselves with the 
sounds, learn to read and 
pronounce the language 
clearly, and pick up the basic 
stnictiire of Sansknt 
grammar. 


For women only 

West Bengal has, it goes 
without saying, been a trend¬ 
setter in many fields. Now. it 
IS coming up with a forest 
which will be run exclusively 
by women. Pramila Bon, the 
first of its kind in the coun¬ 
try, will be developed as an 
economic forest. According 
to West Bengal forest and 
environment minister 
Ambarish Mukherjee, 
women in and around the 
forest—which will be coming 
up in the Puncha thana area 
in Purulia district—will be 
involved with the project so 
that they will be able to earn 
their livelihood. 
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SUNDAY WEEK 



BEGINNING 9 JULY 1989 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 March-20 April) 

Try to conserve your ener¬ 
gy and resources this 
week. Do not enter into 
new business contracts. 
Curb extravagant tendencies. Those not 
yet in love are likely to find a suitable 
partner this week. The financial problems 
that you are facing now will soon be solved. 
Be patient and your hard times will be over 
soon 

Good datoi: 9, 10 and 15 

Lucky numbora: 3, 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: North-west 

TAURUS (21 AprlL-20 May) 

This, unfortunately, is not a 
good week for you. People 
you have been trusting for 
so long are likely to deceive 
you. Those in love will have a trying time 
because a romance will come to a sudden 
end, causing you great distress However 
promotions are likely for. those m service. 
Be tactful in your dealings with relatives 
Your children may create problems.but do 
not lose your cool. 

Good dales: It. 12 and 14 
Lucky numbers: 2. 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: South 




GEMINI (21 May-20 June) 



V «| This is not a good phase for 
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/ keep bothering you from 



UMAol lime to time. Some of your 



! acquaintances will try to deceive you, so be 
j on your guard Let not a sudden reversal of 
' fortunes dishearten you, it will only be a 
i temporary setback This is the time to 
establish contacts with people Keep an 
eye on your health. 

Good dates: 10. 13 and 14 
Lucky numbers: 2, 5 and 7 
Favourable direction: North and East 

CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

A splendid week lies ahead 
of you. Do not hesitate to 
grab every opportunity that 
comes your way. Have 
confidence in yourself and do not miss the 
opportunity of making a drastic change in 
your career, it will be a change for the 
better. This is not a good time for romance. 
Consult your elders before taking any 
decisions regarding marriage. 

Good dates: 12 . 13 and 15 
Lucky numbers: 2. 4 and 8 
Favourable direction: West and South 




LEO (21 July—20 August) A 

favourable week for most of 
you Those in government 
service are likely to be re¬ 
warded with a promotion. 
Businessmen may make fresh invest¬ 
ments. Some of them may be risky, but this 
should not worry them. Those looking 
forward to a transfer will have their desires 
fulfilled. However, you will have to meet 
quite a few expenses this month. 

Good dates: 13. 14 and 15 
Lucky numbers: 3, 5 and 9 
Favourable direction: East and South-west 

VIRGO (21 August—20 
September) This is going to 
be a favourable week in¬ 
deed For those in busi¬ 
ness, this IS an excellent 
time to enter into new contracts. Profes¬ 
sionals are likely to go out of town this 
week. Your children will do well in their 
studies A word of caution; do not squan¬ 
der your resources. A good time for ro¬ 
mance. But do not be In a hurry to get 
married. 

Good dates: 9, 11 and 13 

Lucky numbers: 4, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: South-east 

LIBRA (21 September—20 
October) This week, unfor¬ 
tunately. is not very favour¬ 
able. But do not be dishear¬ 
tened. There may be a sur¬ 
prise in store (or you towards the week¬ 
end Problems you are facing now may be 
solved If you seek the advjce of an elderly 
person. Keep your cool: your fits of temper 
might got you into trouble. Take care of 
your health. 

Good dates: 12 , 14 and 15 

Lucky numbers: 1. 2 and 5 
Favourable direction: East 

SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) The stars are In 
your favour this week. So 
grab every opportunity that 
comes your way. Persons 
of the opposite sex will come out of their 
way to help you in your ventures. Try not to 
spend too much this week. A letter will 
bring you good news. A favourable week 
for doctors and scientists. Those in the 
mass media will do well. 

Good dates: 11. 14 and 15 
Lucky numbers: 2. 3 and 7 
Favourable direction: North 





Star Partners: Virgo—Gemini 








The Gemini man is a versatile and charming person, qualities that attract the Virgo woman towards him She should, however, not 
get carried away The Gemini man is very restless, and this may get the better of him. She may not be able to tolerate it. 


SAGIHARIUS (21 Novoffl- 
ber—20 Dacambor) This is 
an excellent week for ro¬ 
mance, A word of caution to 
those contemplating mar¬ 
riage: do not take hasty decisions. Those of 
vou who are in service should 
consult your colleagues and superiors. A 
friend of the opposite sex will help you in 
an important matter Try to spend some 
time with your family. 

Good daloi: 9, 13 and 15 
Lucky numbers: 3, 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: West * 

CAPRICORN (21 December— 
20 January) A very prosper¬ 
ous week for those in busi¬ 
ness. Push all your pending 
deals and make new con¬ 
tacts. Young people will have a very busy 
social life. Those in service might be 
surprised by a sudden promotion. Those 
connected with the creative arts will have a 
very successful week You are advised to 
take care of your health and keep away 
from romance. 

Good dates: 10, 12 and 13 
Lucky numbers: 3. 5 and 7 
Favourable diractlon: South 

AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
February) A good week for 
those in love. But take care; 
do not be extravagant in 
_order to please your be¬ 
loved. Try not to neglect your duties so that 
you can maintain the confidence reposed 
on you by your employers. Consider ev¬ 
erything before you quit your present job. 
Financially, this is a bright week, for you. 
might gain some property. 

Good dates: 9, 10 and 12 
Lucky numbers: 3, 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: North 

PISCES (21 February—20 
March) This is a favourable 
week for you Not only will 
friends and relatives come 
out of their way to help you, 
but you will praise from your employers 
and colleagues. But inspite of the favour¬ 
able influences there are chances that you 
might gel entangled in disputes and argu¬ 
ments. So a word of advice: do not speak 
out your mind. 

Good dates: 12, 13 and 15 
Lucky numbers: l, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction: North 
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The Raja’s truth 


T he Janata Dal in Mahar¬ 
ashtra seems to be out of 
i tlie race to the next election. 

' The Shiv Sena, fast emerg- 
; ing as an all-Maharashtra 
i party, has told V.P. Singh's 
; mob where to get off and 
■ even the BJF has told the Dal 
' (hat, given a choice, it pre- 
; feis seat adjustments with 
the Shiv .Sena. 

Where does this leave 
V.P. .Singh? Well, perhaps 
Murli Deora, Bombay’s Con- 
gres.s boss, said it best, 
"V.P. Singh told us that 
wherever h<' is, he will work 
I foi the Congress. When he 
, switched sides, people called 
him a liar But 1 think he was 
telling the truth. Even now 
iwerythiiig he does works to 
, our advantage!” 


The Dal cold 
; war 


T he Janata Dal cold war 
continues. And the fros¬ 
ty vibes were much in evi¬ 
dence dunng the last week of 
June when the party stiiTed 
Itself to coinmeinorate the 
declaration ol the Emergen¬ 
cy by protesting the govern¬ 
ment misuse of Doordarshan 
and All India Radio (AIR). 


Chandra Sliekhar dissoci¬ 
ated himself from the main 

R.K. Hedge: frosty vibes 





Singh: working for the Congress 

party do-s, choosing instead 
to take off for the Yercaud 
hills in Tamil Nadu, where he 
remained closetted with a 
handful of his loyalists, dis¬ 
cussing issues of great im¬ 
port, no doubt. 

Perhaps the reception he 
received at Bangalore also 
came in for some attention. 
Apparently, the state Dal 
uiut, under instructions from 
R.K. hegde, made no 
arrangements to either re¬ 
ceive him at the airport or to 
ensure that he had a decent 
place to stay, i’lqued at this 
snub, Chandra .Shekhar put 
up at old faithful Jayant 
Malhoutra’s guest house in¬ 
stead. 

Not surprisingly Janata 
Party members were out in 
full force to meet Shekhar, 
led by the redoubtable H.D. 
Deve Gowda and B.L. 
Shankar, a former state 
Dev* Gowda: accompanying party 




Murli Deora: words of wisdom 


minister, both of whom met 
him at the airport and accom¬ 
panied him to Yercaud. 

There was one Janata Dal 
heavyweight, though, who 
met Shekhar in Bangalore. 
None other than the Hegde 
sidekick Jeevaraj Alva. 


Left in the lurch 


T he plight of Iridubhai 
Patel IS far from envi¬ 
able. Most of the Janata Par¬ 
ty members have opted for 
the Janata Dal and Patel has 
been left holding an almost 
empty fort. What’s more the 
Janata office has also been 
taken over by the Dal, 
headed by Chimanbhai f'atel, 
and the Janata Party mem¬ 
bers have no place to func¬ 
tion out of. 


To add to Indubhai's woes 

Chandra Shekhar: going It alone 



is the fact that his friends in 
Ahmedabad no longer invite 
him for an overnight stay 
when he’s in town. 

But Indubhai is far from 
being fazed. He continues to 
declare dramatically: “Even 
if all my supporters desert 
me, I will not join the Janata 
Dal.” And in the time- 
honoured manner of the mar¬ 
ginalised politician threatens 
direly that he’ll soon make 
stunning revelations. 

Well, what’s keeping him? 


Change of heart 


O ne of the many politi¬ 
cians who lined up to ap¬ 
plaud N.T. Rama Rao’s por¬ 
trayal as Viswaniilra, on the 
day of the mulnirat was 
Tamil Nadu chief minister M. 
Karunanidlii. Which was all 
very well, except that some 
years ago, the DMK chief 
had taken grave objection to 
another CM reverting to the 
silver screen. 

In 1981, when M.G. 
Ramachandran spoke of a re¬ 
turn to the arc lights, Karu- 
nanidhi had reacted with hor¬ 
ror and outrage, and even 
filed a petition in the Madras 
High Court, in the name of 
his lawyer’s driver, pleading 
that the chief minister be 
restrained from making a 
cake of himself. 

Now, however, all that 
moralising is long forgotten 
and Karunanidhi has no com¬ 
punctions about cheering 
from the sidelines as NTR 
goes into that old mytholo¬ 
gical routine. 

Political pundits have an 
explanation about the change 
of heart, however. They say 
that the DMK chief has 
turned devout Hindu in his 
old age, and has be^n sub¬ 
scribing to the Vedic scrip¬ 
tures. And since the sage 
Viswamitra is undeniably 
part of that tradition, the 
Tamil Nadu CM can't help 
but forget his earlier re¬ 
servations about politicians 
doubling as actors. □ 
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Azad Congress 


T hen- IS widespread out¬ 
rage over the Congress 
high eoimnand’s recent 
directive tfiat general secre¬ 
taries and I’CC chiefs may 
not contest the fortlicoming 
Lok Sahha elections. The 
high command's reasoning is 
as follows; party office¬ 
bearers will be needed to 
oiganise the campaign as it is 
better to ensure that they 
have no elections of their 
own to fight. 

Makes sense? Maybe. But 
PCC chiefs have their own 
complaints. Firstly, they say, 
there has never been a time 
when any PCC chief has neg¬ 
lected a campaign because ot 
Ins own election. Secondly, 
as the diiective says nothing 
about Assembly elections, 
what will happen is th,it most 
l‘CC chiefs will end up as 
MLAs. so chief ministers will 
have to contend with alter¬ 
nate tHiwer centres in the 
Assembly. Thirdly, because 
chief ministets will all com¬ 
plain about this, an inevitable 
compromise will result; I’CC 
duets will be elevated to the 
KdjyaSabha. So, in effect, all 
that the directive will ensure 
is that I’CCs ate headed by 
Ml’s, who have not faced the 
electoiate. 




Oulam NabI Azad: gatting himsalf oft tha hook 

If there arc so many valid 
objections, then why was the Hivli 
decision taken in the first _ ® 

place? Arors 

Step forward, Ghulam iwaa 
Nabi Azad, AICC(I) general 
secretary, and favourite of 
the Prime Minister. As Azad 
cannot win an election from 
any parliamentary consti¬ 
tuency in India, he has lob¬ 
bied for this directive to get 
lumself off the hook. 

The PCC chiefs will not 
forgive him in a hurry. 


High flying 
Arora 


There are two views. One is 
that he handled relations with 
China when he was in the 
PMO and so, in the interests 
of continuity, was taken 
along. And the second is 
that, contrary to the conven¬ 
tional wisdom, Rajiv still de¬ 
pends on Arora for major 
policy decisions. 


All Tewari Radio 


M uch has been written 
about Professor K.K. 
Tewari, India’s abusive 
minister for information and 
broadcasting. Two things, 
however, have not been 
mentioned so far. 

One; that the good profes¬ 
sor is currently Rajiv’s blue¬ 
eyed boy and the Prime 
Minister thoroughly 
approves of his sock-it-to- 
tliem attitude. Attempts by 
secretary Bob Murari and 
additional secretary Suman 













India is the world’s largest producer, exporter and consumer of tea. 
The country produces from the ordinary to the best teas, 
yet the Indian consumer does not get to drink the best. That is 
why APEEJAY, which is the 4th largest tea 
producer in the country, has decided to introduce 
its selectively picked high quality pure Assam tea 
direct to the consumers. 



This is pure Assam tea from our own tea gardens. 
Make it the way you normally make your tea and it will 
give you a superb flavour and liquor. 

Drink this tea for 3 months and you will 
never want your old brand again. 



Surrendra Paul 
Chairman 

AsKun Frontier Tea Ltd. 
Fmpire Plantations (India) Ltd. 
Single (India) Tea Co. Ltd. 

Available at 

PARK HOTEL, Parliament Street, New Delhi. Telephone : 352477. 
FLURYS, Park Street, Calcutta. Telephone; 297664. 

APEEJAY HOOSE, Dinsha Vachha Road, Bombay. Telephone : 221422. 

and Better Stores in your neighbourhood. 
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No, we’re not stretching the facts. 

Just the fuel. One litre does get you a 
long way when you’re on a 
Hero Honda CD 100. 80 km, to be 
precise. 

No other bike can give you as 
much. 

Fill it. Forget it. 

Honda’s technical leadership is 
evident in every aspea of the Hero 
Honda CD lOO’s exceptional 4-stroke 
engine. Complete fuel combustion 
ensures the phenomenal 80 km/litre' 
fuel-efficiency, easy maintenance, and 
a clean, pollution-free exhaust. For 
kilometre after kilometre of 
trouble-free service. 

Our fifivourite performance 
figure, though, is the lakhs of 
happy owners. Who make the 
Hero Honda CD 100 India’s 
hurgest-selling bike. 
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What did the Skypak Man say to the 
Chinese Buddha? 

‘Yes I know! It's always a 
great feeling to have delivered 
the message one has come 
to deliver!” 



We’ll deliver. Wherever on earth. worldwide couriers. 

Skypak House, Off M. Vas'ijnji Road, Mawl, , \}ulhcyi (F JFaruhav 400 0S9. 
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LETTERS 


I Flight to power 

S atish Sharma is enjoying 
the same powers that 
Sanjay Gandhi did during Mrs 
Gandhi’s term in office ( The 
other pilot, 25 June—1 July). 
Sharma has the confidence of 
Rajiv Gandhi and, in all likeii- 
ho^, influences the deci¬ 
sions of the Prime Minister 
in vital matters of govern¬ 
ance. This trend is danger¬ 
ous because the PM may 
ultimately have to pay the 
price of wrong decisions 
made at the behest of his 
advisers. Satish Sharma's 
friendship with Rajiv Gandhi 
is no doubt beneficial to the 
former, but it will not do any 
good to the interests of the 
country. It is strange to find 
the media paying so much 
importance to the ‘other 
pilot’. 

Nsnds DuU Hoy Chowdhwy, 
Khongpur (WootBongal) 

" It was indeed distressing 
to know that a vast democra¬ 
cy like India is guided by a 
person who is actually a pilot. 
Till the other day, Satish 
Sharma had nothing to do 
with the government, but 
today he is the second most 
Satish Sharma: snormoua clout 



powerful man in the country! 
The man who owned no 
more than a flat in Delhi, is 
now the owner of 10 acres of 
land on the outskirts of the 
capital. 

Rajiv Gandhi has often 
erred in choosing his advis¬ 
ers. The likes of Arun 
Nehru, V.P. Singh and Arif 
Mohammad Khan have not 
stood him in good stead. It is 
time the PM woke up to the 
fact that what the country 
needs at this stage are peo¬ 
ple with political acumen. 

The electorate will never 
tolerate the concentration of 
power in a single person. 
Rajiv Gandhi should learn 
from his past mistakes. He 
ought to know that power 
corrupts and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely. 

HmU Charmt Honorfoo, Cokirtio 
(WootBongott 

■ Satish Sharma’s phe¬ 
nomenal rise from a suave 
pilot of Indian Airlines to the 
position of a high-profile 
power broker exposes the 
vulnerability of Indian poli¬ 
tics. Today's scenario of the 
country is a bleak reminder 
of the dark days of the 
Emergency. Satish Sharma’s 
newly-acquired affluence is a 
sad reflection of the role of 
money in today’s politics. 
Nonetheless, I salute the un¬ 
crowned sultan of Delhi. 

AnU Humor Dwbfodl, Mow Doth! 


Two-faced 

U dayan Sharma’s write¬ 
up on Arun Nehru’s fore¬ 
ign jaunt highlights the ques¬ 
tionable integrity of the 
Opposition stalwarts (A 
mysterious trip, 18—24 
June). Yours is the only 
magazine which has, time 
and again, exposed the nefa¬ 
rious deals of the Opposition 
leaders who are ever so 
ready to point an accusing 
finger at the ruling party, 
while preferring to ignore the 
corruption in their own 
ranks. The tirade against the 
Congress(I) is uncaUed for 
because, if the Opposition 
comes to power, corruption 
will reach its peak, as Arun 
Nehru’s trip has shown. 

V. HrMnoon, Madras (Tom0 
Madkf) 



Arun Nahru holidaying abroad: who foots the bill? 


■ Of late we have been hear¬ 
ing of sabotages in public 
places resulting in the loss of 
lives and property. Arun 
Nehru’s is a classic case of 
the sabotage of the nation. 
We sweat and toil only to pay 
for the mysterious trips of 
politicians. It was a mistake 
on the part of Mrs Gandhi to 
induct Arun Nehru into poli¬ 
tics. ‘‘lx)ok before you leap” 
should be our watchword be¬ 
fore we re-elect this power- 
hungry politician. 

Hkl.SufyoaSodki. 
Bhubooomwor lOHtao) 


A different name 

T his refers to F.S. Sheth’s 
letter Utters, 18—24 
June) regarding the meteoric 
rise of Dhirubhai Ambani. 
While agreeing with his 
views, I think it would be 
more appropriate to rename 
his company as Government 
of India (A Reliance Indus¬ 
tries Ltd undertaking). 

S. Srinivooo Humor, Bongoloro 
(HomoMot 

It's Sanskrit 

A t the end of the leview 
of my book (Gossip 
sweet and sour, 11—17 
June), Khushwant Singh has 
wanted to know why south 
Indians add an am at the end 
of a word and north Indians 
do not. For instance, why 
does Shakuntala in the north 
become Shakuntalam in the 
south? If he has come to this 
conclusion because of the 
three plays mentioned in the 
article and the characters in 
them, the assumption is in¬ 
correct. The names of the 
plays in Sanskrit end with am 


according to the rules for the 
formation of a compound 
word of this nature. lYie 
south Indians are in no way 
responsible for it! 

As for my name, the Tamil 
form is Sundaram. Inciden¬ 
tally, Sundaram in Sanskrit 
means beauty, as in Satyam 
Shivam Sundaram. But the 
Sanskrit names Rama and 
Krishna become Raman and 
Krishnan in Tamil. Similarly, 
raga and tala in Sanskrit be¬ 
come ragam and talani in 
Tamil. 

H.V.H. Sundorom, Hoaoull 
(UUorPndoth) 

■ The columnist complains 
that even after re-reading 
the Sanskrit classics, he is 
unable to discover why south 
Indians add an am to a word 
while the north Indians do 
not. It might interest Khush¬ 
want Singh to know that in 
Sanskrit. Shakuntala is the 
name of a girl, and Shaakun- 
talam is the name of Kalida¬ 
sa's work on Shakuntala. The 
names of all Kalidasa’s works 
end in am, and were given by 
the poet himself. Door- 
darshan’s emblem bears the 
words Satyam Shivam Sun¬ 
daram. Instead of asking 
K. V. K. Sundaram why his 
name ends witJi am, the col¬ 
umnist would do well to ask 
Doordarshan for an explana¬ 
tion. 

P,H. RonuMohnoa ond SovIHm 
Romokriohnon, Bongoloro 
(Kornotoko) 


The diatribe tribe 

T he extract from Janardan 
Thakur’s book on V. P. 
Singh was interesting(T/je 
heritage of Manda, 25 June— 
ljuly). However, I failed to 
understand why such a hue 
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V.P. Singh: whipping boy 


and cry is being made about 
Manda’s murky past. After 
all, most of our MLAs, MPs 
and ministers have a 
treacherous, if not murkier, 
past. In any case, it was 
hardly surprising to find 
Janardan Thakur joining the 
ranks of Giiilal Jain, R.K. 
Karanjia and M.J. Akbar. Af¬ 
ter all, if Thakur has to be in 
favour with the powers at the 
Centre, he has to make ev¬ 
ery effort to denounce the 
Opposition, especially V.P. 
Singh. 

P.S. Shoth, Bombmy 
(IMaharaaMni 


I K/san dictator 

K anshi Ram's comment 
reflects his undemocra- 
j tic psyche {Sight and sound, 
23—29 April). If he had his 
I way, the kisan leader would 
have had a one-man rule, 

I with the rank and file man¬ 
oeuvred to suit his designs. 
Perhaps this attitude led to 
his party’s humiliating defeat 
at the Haryana polls. 

4.0.0OX, Hooghly (Wmtl 


Big mouth 

K . K. Tewari crossed aU 
levels of decency in his 
interview (A talent to abuse, 
25 June—1 July). Though 
Tewari is well known for his 
ability to use vituperative 
language against his political 
opponents, this time he has 
surpassed all limits. He says 
that V. P. Singh, like Pamella 
Hordes, is wiUing to go to 
bed with anyone for plitical 
power. Has Tewari forgotten 
the fact that he is earning his 


Their own land 

T he title of the article is 
awkward—and mislead¬ 
ing—because the people of 
Pondicherry are living in the 
country of their forefathers 
which is now a part of India 
{The nowhere people, 2 —8 
April). The strangers are 
those who came from the 
rest of the Indian sub¬ 
continent. The "curious twist 
of history” that "made them, 
legally, citizens of France”, 
as the article mentions, is the 
result of the cession treaty 
between the French and In¬ 
dian governments. "When in 


Rome, they say, do as the 
Romans do”. But the Pon- 
dicherrians do as they have 
been doing in Pondicherry 
for three centuries. The 
French Pondicherrians are 
not immigrants, either in the 
state of Pondicherry or in 
France where a French 
citizenship makes them equal 
to any other French citizen. 
As for the cost of living, it is 
the same everywhere. If 
France is far from being an El 
Dorado, it is the least racist 
country I know of’ 

J. Boueh0t, Pari* (Franca) 



K.K. Tewari: vltuparativa 


livelihood by abusing his 
master Rajiv Gandhi’s politic¬ 
al rivals? He should realise 
that people living in glass 
houses cannot afford to 
throw stones at others. K. K. 
Tewari is a disgrace to our 
country. 

SnMaR. Guraja, Bekaro 
(Orlaaa) 


Corrupt all 

A propos the article {Left 
behind, 18—24June), 
the CPI(M). by supporting 
the wanton killing of unanned 
civilians at Tiananmen 
Square, has left no one in 
doubt about how seriously 
they care for democracy. 
They are quick to dub the 
detention of Mandela and the 
incidents in Nicaragua as un¬ 
democratic. Yet the Chinese 
army’s action of mowing 
down the students has 
evoked no response from the 
followers of democracy. 

The Cliinese students 
have demanded a judicial in¬ 
quiry against the leaders 
whom they have charged of 
indulging in nepotism. In In¬ 
dia, the West Bengal CM has 
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Jyotl Batu: unsympathetic 


not bothered to order an 
inquiry into the Bengal Lamp 
and Calcutta Tramways 
scandals. It follows naturally 
that he will not support the 
demands of the students in 
China. An miportant lesson 
to be learnt from the rebel¬ 
lion in China is that once the 
communists achieve power, 
democracy ceases to be of 
any importance to them. 
KaUah^har Purkalt, Calcutta 
(WaatBangal) 


Persecution 

I t was incredible to learn 
that even after 42 years of 
Independence, the Christ¬ 
ians of Arunachal Pradesh 
are persecuted and terro¬ 
rised (A matter of faith, 11 — 
17 June). If Christianity be¬ 
comes the religion of the 
majonty in the state, would 
discrimination still continue? 

If one endorses Hindu 
proselytism as an 
appropriate preventive to 
possible insurgency and 
secession, then why not 
send the Ramaknshna 
Mission to our northern 
frontier too? 

F. Shanoy, Imphal (Manipur) 


Corrigendum 

# n our issue dated 2- SJuly 
(Playing with pistols), wv 
carried a photograph ot A. K. 
Jajodia. We have since 
learned that the man in the 
photograph is Aditya Kumar 
Jajodia, and notAloke Kumar 
Jajodia who is referred to in 
the story. Our apologies to 
bothjajodias. 
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GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 


Indian wit 
and humour 



There are few of K.S. 
Yadurajaris kind 
in the country today 


KHUSHWANT SINGH 


I t is like looking for a pin in a haystack. But 1 have 
found one recently. And curse myself for not having 
discovered it earUer. It must have glistened in the 
sunlight even though buried at the bottom of a 
hayrick. It is not entirely his fault. He started his 
career writing for Shasikar's Weekly which had a very 
limited circulation before it folded up. Then for Pothan 
Joseph of the Deccan Herald which was hardly read north 
of the Narmada. To put people off his trail, he wrote under 
a pseudonym made up of his initials— _____ 

Kay S. Wye. The outlandish name ■■■■ 

stands for K.S. Yadurajan, professor 
of linguistics at the Central Institute 
of English and Foreign Languages in 
Hyderabad. My first encounter with 
his work was a fortnight ago when 1 
received his anthology of light verse 
entitled, It Couldn't Be a Verse—Or 
Worse Either (Writers Workshop). 1 
have inborn prejudice against Writers 
Workshop publications because most 
of them are published at the writers’ 
expense. Writers are so anxious to 
see their names in print that when 
they fail to get accepted by commer¬ 
cial publishers, they go chequebooks 
in hand to Professor P. Lai, who then 
produces them in his inimitable sari ■■■■i 

border jackets. It’s gixxl business for 
P. Lai but not so good for authors and poets, most of 
whom deserve to remain unknown. 

It is different with Yadurajan. If he was turned down by 
other publishers before he went to the Writers Workshop 
then all I can say to them is, "Shame! You should have 
known better. Yadurajan is a man of rare wit and humour. 
There are few of his kind in India today.” 

This collection, W/itmsies of My Yesterdays opens with 
the traditional salutation—not Shn Ganeshaya Namah— 
but to the long-suffering donkey, symbol of the middle 
class; 

Hail! Remarkable Ass! 

Thou patron-saint of us 


Yadurajan has been a 
teacher all his life and 
has collected an 
impressive list of 
degrees to attach to 
his name. He is a man 
of rare wit and 
humour. Parodying 
famous authors is his 
forte 


Slow-moving, deep-thinking, long-enduring middle 
class 

Bowed down with troubles and with tax 
As endless and as hopeless 
As the burdens which you carry 
Magnificent Ass! 

It ends with the invix'ation: 

Give us then, 0 Ass! 

Something of thy virtues. 

YADURAJAN HAS been a teacher all his life and has 
collected an impressive list of degrees to attach to his 
name. What happens to some unfortunate young men is 
summed up in his pixjm. The llnemployed MA. 

But there is one thing most touching sir. 

About this scholar of ours: « 

All yesterday and today, sir, 

He has been dieiless! 

I do not know whether Yadurajan is a cranky old 
bachelor or hounded by an overpowering wife and hordes 
of children. He has sympathy for both. For the Lonely 
Bachelor he writes: 

Alone, uncared for in his darkling room 
The lonely bachelor sits in complete gloom! 

Pity the wretch who sits alone till eleven 
Minding his books, setting the alarm at seven; 

A creaking bedstead full of bugs and vermin 
Is all that waits him when 'tis time to turn in; 

And when he gets up next at seven or eight 
No dainty wife has got a breakfast made! 

His daily round, so dreary, starts and ends 
With books, coffee, picture, smoke and friends; 

A lunch enjoyed, a picture off the run, 

A friend engaging, these are all his fun. 

And if (but when?) he dashes off on a spree. 

Well, what matters it 
****** to you or me? 

For those enjoying matrimonial 
bliss, he has the followuig parody of 
Wordsworth: 

The wife is too much 
with us: late and soon. 

Getting and spending 
she lays waste our powers 
Little she leaves in 
the pocket that is ours; 

We have given our purse 
away, a dubious boon! 
PARODYING FAMOUS au 
thors IS Yadurajan’s forte. Here is a 
modem Polonius advice to his son; 
My son, if thou wouldst advance 
high in life 

■■■■■ And live in comfort, keep these 

few maxims 

Well in mind. Give thy thoughts no tongue 
But if you must, speak in a two-fold voice 
Saying one thing and intending another. 

Be thou familiar, as occasion requires 
Stand not on ceremony but cultivate everyone 
Who matter and ditch them when thy purpose is 
served. 

And this above all: to thine own self be true. 

Mark also; the ripe fruit falls to the ground 
But a balloon filled with hot air rises high 
So waste not time in study. Keep your head light. 

It is not what you know that matters 
But whom you know, a 




SIGHT AND SOUND 


I 



ill Mr Rajiv Gandhi send his troops 
to America tomorrow to solve their 
problems? Go and ask him to stop pok¬ 
ing his nose in Sri Lanka and take tiis 
army back to solve the problems in 
India. 

Ranjan Wueratne, Sri Lankan foreign 
affairs and defence minister,^replying to 
the question whether peace can be main¬ 
tained in the north and the east without 
theIPKF 


t\s far as I am concerned,as home 
minister, my first priority is to curb 
terrorism. 


Buta Singh, Union home minister, on 
the Punjab problem 


Aul 


these leaders are jealous of me. 
They are naturally unnerved by my 
popularity. I have proved that I have 
enough grassroot support to go ahead 
with my programmes, without help from 
others. 

JagamnathMishra, PCCfO president 


u lease do not force me (to stay on). 
You are free to decide who the next 
general secretary is. 

MsJayalalitha, AMDMK general 
secretary 


M, 


ladame (Ms Jayalalitha) had said she 
would not leave politics as long as Mr 
Karunanidhi was active. 


S.K.R. Vi-swANATHAN,AMDMif member 

I f Devi Lai says he does not know me, it 
is not his fault. He is suffering from 
senility, and as power has gone to his 
head, he is unable to recognise even 
himself, let alone other#. In feet he rec¬ 
ognises only his sons and relatives. 

Harikesh Bahadur, Janata Dal national 
executive member, on Devi Lai's state¬ 
ment that he does not know who 
Harikesh Bahadur is 

It is difficult to sit in Delhi and pass 
judgement. 

Indraht Gupta, CPI leader, on the de¬ 
velopments in China 


nAVI SHANKARf rue rfLCCRADf 


I here is no such irresponsible Opposi¬ 
tion in any other country in the world. 

Ghuuam Nabi Azad, general secretary 
of the Congress(l) 

People have always criticised me for 
whatever I have done. Basically any¬ 
thing new or original takes time to evol¬ 
ve. .. It is not like Madonna or Osibisa. I 
am not doing mediocre stuff. 

L. Shankar, musician 

It amuses me when people come up and 
say ‘I told you so’. ..They make me feel 
that I’ve made no contribution at all to 
whatever I’ve achieved. 


Madhuri Dixit, actress 


W. 


omen are basically whores. Those 
who say they are not are lying. And even 
the few who aren’t wish they were. All 
men are bastards. 'Fhere are no excep¬ 
tions. There is no such thing as a nice 
man. 


Pamella Bordes , alleged call girl 


I 
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POWER 

GAMES 


As India flexes its muscles^ Sri Lanka 
finds the going tough 


T he heat is on. And India, from 
all appearances, is in no mood 
to turn it off in a hurry. At the 
end of last week, the Indian 
strategy for dealing with Sri 
Lankan President K. Premadasa’s 
embarrassing demand--that the Indian 
Peace Keeping Force (IPKF) be pulled 
out by end-July—became clear. Sensing 
that repeated fefusals were not enough. 
New Delhi decided that the best way of 
forcing Premadasa to either drop the 
demand or discuss the withdrawal issue 
was to turn the screws on him. 

In the island’s north and east, the 
IPKF came down hard on the Liberation 
Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) in what 
even officials at the Indian high commis¬ 
sion in Colombo admitted was, rather 
blandly described as, "an intensified 
operation". The tempo of the offensive, 
which has accounted for the lives of 
some 100 Tigers over the last fortnight 
or so, was maintained even after Pre¬ 
madasa asked Prime Minister Rajiv Gan- 
dh', on 28 June, to call off IPKF 
operations against the LTI'E. Says 
Anton Balasingham, the militant orga¬ 
nisation's polidcal adviser and spokes¬ 
man, ‘"nie Indian army has resorted to 
indiscriminate shelling and stepped up its 
search and destroy missions. The cur¬ 
rent operation has destroyed many vil¬ 
lages and killed innocent civilians.” 

The Indian tactic of increasing militaiy 
pressure was not aimed so much at 
embarrassing Premadasa, as forcing 
him to climb down. The LTTE agreed to 
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negotiate a political settlement with his 
government chiefly because it has suf¬ 
fered serious reverses this year. The 
IPKF seemed to have gained the upper 
hand and the Tigers badly needed a 
respite from its operations. The LTTE 
calculated that by accepting Premadasa’s 
invitation to talk, it could pressure him 
into getting the IPKF to leave. Says an 
Indian high commission official, "The 
withdrawal of the IPKF is the LTTE’s 
minimum pre-condition for reaching a 
settlement with the Sri Lankan govern¬ 
ment." 

By having the IPKF attack the Tigers 
with even greater determination, ffidia 
has undermined the LTTE’s rationale 
for negotiating. If the offensive goes on 
for much longer, the future of the talks 
could be in jeopardy. The L'TTE’s 
Balasingham admits that it “could 
seriously impede' the progress" 
of the talks, although he says 
he thinks there is no danger of 
them being discontinued on 






this count. But many political observers 
believe otherwise and suggest that they 
could easily break down. For one, it is 
hard to conceive that an organisation will 
continue to talk to a government which 
cannot provide it the very minimum— 
security. Secondly, it is going to become 
uicreasingly difficult for the LTl'E lead¬ 
ership to justify its decision to its ctidres. 
"It is going to be a problem,” admits a 
senior United National Party (UNP) 
member. “How long will the boys toler¬ 
ate their leaders taUdng to the govern¬ 
ment out of a five-star hotel in Colombo, 
while they themselves are being killed?" 

By endangering the future of the 
talks, India has brought a lot of pressure 
on Premadasa. His political strategy 
towards returning the island to normalcy 
hinges on bringing the LITE around. 
Premadasa believes that a political set¬ 
tlement with the LTTE will allow him to 
turn his full attention to what has now 
become a more immediate and pressing 
problem—the reign of terror let loose by 
the Janata Vimukthi Peramuna QVP). 

^ I'hat by securing the northern front, as 
It were, he could deal effectively with 
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the southern one. 

Apart from threatening a possible 
rapprochement with the Tigers, the 
recent IPKF offensive affected Pre¬ 
madasa in other ways. Reports in the Sri 
Lankan press and rumours in Colombo 
had it that India flew in additional army 
personnel last week. Although New 
Delhi has denied doing so, such reports 
have given a handle to his critics to 
argue that Premadasa has botched the 
issue of the presence of the IPKF by 
summarily asking it to go. Many now 
believe that the Indian army will not 
leave by the end of December—the 
deadline New Delhi says it set for the 
IPKF'’s departure in consultation with 
the Sri Lankan government. And Pre¬ 
madasa is blamed for this—the very man 
who demanded the IPKF’s withdrawal is 
now held responsible for it staying on. 
Premadasa had also hoped that otlling 
for the IPKF’s exit would both appease 
the JVP and take some of the wind out of 
its virulent anti-India campaign. While it 
is arguable that he could have achieved 
these objectives had New Delhi agreed 
to pull out by end-July, there is little 


doubt that the Indian response has 
dashed all such hopes. 

I t is difficult to say whether India 
succeeded in getting the Sri Lankan 
government worried, but initially there 
were some indications that Premadasa 
had softened his stand. His last public 
speech—delivered on 4 July at the close 
of the 11-day Gam Udawa, a rural 
development scheme—was markedly 
different from his previous ones. There 
were no direct references to the Indian 
government, no calls for the IPKF to 
leave by end-July and, by his standards, 
hardly any India-baiting. Most of the 
speech, in fact, was devoted to the 
troubles in the south and his efforts to 
bring the LTTE around. There were 
flashes of the old Premadasa though. He 
held New Delhi responsible for fostering 
the Tamil militant movement: “You 
know what happened in the north and 
east. From where did our people get 
that help and assistance to attack our 
own people? Now they themselves (the 
Tamils) say that certain quarters gave 
them weapons, provided them protec- 







tion, gave them money and so on.” 
There was also a veiled accusation that 
Indian intelligence agencies were trying 
to disrupt the administration and foment 
internal strife. 

On the same day, Rajiv Gandhi 
announced in New Delhi that he had 
received a letter from Premadasa. 
Saying that India was prepared to hold 
talks with Sri Lanka to draw up a 
schedule for the withdrawal of troops, 
Rajiv described Premadasa’s latest mis¬ 
sive as “more positive than the previous 
one”. Although he did not divulge the 
contents of the letter, many believed 
I that this was a clear indication that 
Premadasa was willing to be more 
accommodating and that he had 
weakened in the face of Indian pressure. 

It was a widely-held belief for a short 
while—that is, until two days later (6 
July), when foreign minister Ranjan Wi- 
jeratne held his weekly press briefing on 
decisions taken by the Cabinet. If Wi- 
jeratne, who was at his combative and 
abrasive best during the briefing, was to 
be believed, then the Sri Lankan govern¬ 
ment had not climbed down at all. “The 


SB. 

His critics claim 
Premadasa has 
botched the issue of 
the IPKF withdrawal 
by summarily asking 
it to go 


President will not back down on the 29 
July deadline,” he announced. He also 
said he would not go to India for talks 
and when asked whether Premadasa 
would accept an invitation from Rajiv to 
visit New Delhi for consultations, he 
replied, “I don’t think so." The foreign 
minister went on to say, “If they (the 
Indians) want to talk, they will have to 
send somebody here.” 

When asked whether Sri Lanka was 
planning to raise the issue of the IPKF’s 
continued presence in international 


“Indian mediation has failed” 

The LTTE’s political adviser, Anton Balasingham, on 
why the Tigers agreed to talk to Colombo 


The LTTE’s spokesman and poli¬ 
tical adviser. Anton Balasingham, 
heads the team, that is currently 
negotiating 



with the Sri Lankan government. 

A Ph.D. tom London’s Goldsmith 
College, Balasingham teamed up 
with Prabhakaran in 1978 ater the 
two Srst met in Madras. “Prabhakar¬ 
an needed a theoretician to formulate 
the LTTE's ideological position 
then, ” he recalls. In this interview, 
he explains the reasons for the 
LTTE’s willingness to negotiate with 
Colombo and admits that the Tigers 
are willing to gve up the Eelam de¬ 
mand for a satisfactory political deal. 

Svnbay: After so many years 
of militancy, why did the LTTE 
suddenly decide to negotiate 
with the Sri Lankan govern- 
meat? 

Anton Balasingham: We were in¬ 
volved in the prowss of negotiations 
before—^with Indian mediation at the 
Thimphu discussions. But, you are 
correct, this is the first time—after 
15 years of guerrilla war&re—that 
we are invdved in direct talks wiUi 
the Sri Lankan government 

As far as we are concerned, Indian 
mediation has i^d. And the accord 


forums like the United Nations, Wi- 
jeratne replied, "We have not consi¬ 
dered that” But he confirmed India’s 
worst fears about Sri Lanka’s boycott of 
the forthcoming SAARC summit "Until 
the last Indian soldier leaves Lanka, we 
will not participate,” he declared. 
Analysts believe that this could be the 
beginning of the end for a foreign policy 
initiative that India has taken great pride 
in. 

D espite all this, it was Sri Lanka’s 
domestic crisis that had more peo¬ 
ple concerned and grabbed njpflf^. the 
headlines. The JVP-supporte^^&ilic 
transport strfice entered its fouitl^eek, 
virtually crippling normal life in the 
island. The government’s eftorts to 
provide a skeleton bus service with the 
help of the army has been of little help 
and attendance at government offices 
and private establishments remains dis¬ 
mally low. For some time now, trains 
have also not been running. Says a 
railway department spokesman, "We 
have not b^n able to operate passenger 
trains, but we expect to operate a few 


has failed to bring peace and normal¬ 
cy to the island. At the same time, 
Premadasa, immediately after 
assuming office, made appeals for 
direct t^s. We made enquiries to 
find out whether these talks were 
conditional and bound by the para- \ 
meters of the Indo-Sri Lankan 
accord. When we were given the 
impression that they were uncmi- 
ditionaL we decided to go ahead. 

India has never invited us for talks 
without pre-conditions. So, we de¬ 
cided to talk to the President 

Has Premadasa’a government 
been more accommodating than 
India? 

Of course. We are very pleased 
with the progress of the talks. There 
is a growing mutual trust mid under¬ 
standing on both sides. With Inffia, 
we were under pressure all the 
time...under threat...intimidation. 

There was no mutual respect. This is * 
different. 

The talks are being held to 
find a place for the LITE within 
the democratic framework,. ^ 
However, it has not given up the, 
demand for Eeiam. How. can 
negotiations between a separat¬ 
ist group and a governmeht 
which Is committed to keephig 
the nation united ever hope 'to 
mtcceed? 
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goods trains desinte the strike." 

But it is the situation at Colombo’s 
port that is most worrying.Given the low 
attendance due to the bus strike and the 
JVT’s directive that no lorry should 
enter the harbour area for either loading 
or unloading cargo, the port has virtually 
become non-functionaL Of special con¬ 
cern is the cargo on the ‘food ships’ 
wMch have been anchored off the port 
for days now. Last week, the Opposition 
Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP) MP 
Lakshman Jayakody stated in Parliament 
that the country was faced by an immi¬ 
nent food crisis. “We have only food 
reserves for three weeks,” he said. 
Prices have been spiralling up and the 
inflation rate is pegged by some experts 
as anything between 25 and 40 per cent 
Says Malthripala Senanayake, another 
SLFP MP, “When we look at the 
country, we find that there is no govern¬ 
ment. There is a state of anarchy." 

Apart from the economic crisis, there 
are the routine killings of policemen, 
politicians and ordinary people by what 
the government calls “subversives” 
(read; JVP extremists). On an average. 


It is true that the Sri Lankan gov¬ 
ernment and the LTTE have dieir 
entrenched positions. But the talks 
started without pre-conditions. Ahd 
this means that you don’t start nego- 
, tiating without entrenched positions. 

We understand Sri Lanka’s position. 

> It understands ours. And so we are 
talking on areas of mutual concern. 

Like the presence of the 
JPKF... 

Yes. There are also other things. 
Sri Lanka, hke the LTTE, wants die 
restoration of peace and normalcy 
and we are ccmfident that a political 
settlement is possible. 

in other words, the LTTE is 
prepared to give up Eelam if the 
right concessions are made? 

Let me put it this way. When we 
are in the process of talking, it is 
unfrdr for eittier ade to say, "Give up 
your entrenched positions and talk.” 
We must arrive at an amicable settle¬ 
ment to talk about a renunciation of 
entrenched positions. 

The question is whether the 
demand for Eelam will be drop¬ 
ped if a satisfactory poUtical deal 
Is struck. 

If a satis&ctory arrangement is 
reached and our people are satisfied, 
we have to consider giving up the 
denumd for Eelam, ci course. 

Are the talks in danger of 






being jeopardised because of the 
continuing IPKF offensive? 

Of course. Definitely. 

WUl the talks break down if 
the offensive continues? 

I don’t think so. But it will be a 
serious impediment to the progress 
of the taOcs. 

IntwvlewMi byMukwid 
MmanaMiaii/CaiMiito 


there are about 15 such deaths every 
day. On 2 July, a daring grenade attack 
on the Gam Udawa site in the hill town of 
Mahiyangana killed one and injured 38. 
On the 5th, two police officers who were 
engaged in intelligence work and a 
provmdal council member were shot 
dead. And on the following day as many 
as 22 people were killed in the southern 
region of the island. “We are living in the 
era of the front-page obituary" is how 
Cabinet minister Gamini Dissanayake 
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describes the spate of violence. 

The government has now decided (to 
use Wijeratne’s expression) that 
"enough is enough” and made up its 
mind to come down hard on the "subver¬ 
sives”. Over the last week, large num¬ 
bers of JVP members and sympathisers 
were rounded up and detained for ques¬ 
tioning. Says Wijeratne, “The govern¬ 
ment is going to meet the threat from 
the subversives head on. The armed 
police have been given fiiU powers to 
deal with them in a ruthless manner.” 

On 5 July, the government imposed 
censorship on the local press undef the 
regulations of the emergency, which 
was declared about a fortnight ago. A 
team of four bureaucrats, including the 
i director of information, Mrs Manal 
Abeyratne, was appointed “competent 
authorities” or the official censors. The 
decision followed a meeting of the UNP 
Parliamentary Group, during which rul¬ 


On 7 July, the Sri Lankan Prime 
Minister, D.B. Wijetunge, tabled the 
texts of all the letters exchanged 
between President R. Premadasa 
and Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi on 
the IPKF controversy. The corres¬ 
pondence was made public foUowing 
a question by an MP who asked 
Wijetunge whether he was prepared 
to place the letters before Parliament 
and “if not,why". Premadasa’s deci¬ 
sion to table the exchanges is 
directed at convincing the people 
that he is serious about wanting the 
Indian army to leave. Said a hisJ>- 
ranking bureaucrat in the-President's 
secretariat to Suinday: “There was a 
feeling that the government was 
privately talking ‘soft’ to India whde 
taking a hard line at home. The 
President wants to dispel that im¬ 
pression. " 

2 JUNE, 1989: One day after his 
surprise announcement—demanding 
that the IPKF pull out—Premadasa 
writes to Rajiv. The four-page letter, 
which reiterates his desire to see “all 
IPKF personnel withdrawn from Sri 
Lanka by 31 July, 1989” makes the 
following observations: 

• that an IPKF pull-out was “one of 
the important campaign pled^s" he 
made during both the presidential 
and parliamentary electimis; 

• that withdrawal will “enable Sri 
Lanka to host the SAARC summit in 
November this year in a climate of 


ing party MPs asked President Pre¬ 
madasa to adopt a hard line in dealing 
with the crisis. 

On the face of it, the decision to clamp 
down on the Sri Lankan press appeared 
rather odd, as it has traditionary been 
friendly and uncritical of the govern¬ 
ment. But Colombo was less worried 
about adverse editorial comment than 
the publication of JVP press releases, 
which the newspapers always accommo¬ 
date for fear of reprisals. Moreover, 
censorship would give the Sri Lankan 
army and police the cover they need for 
what is going to be a bloody and 
no-holds-barred offensive against the 
JVP. 

The following day, censorship was 
extended to foreign correspondents too, 
indicating that the government was also 
concerned about reports on Sri Lanka’s 
diplomatic crisis. Tlveatened Ranjan Wi¬ 
jeratne at a press briefing, “If you 


tranquillity”; 

• that the replacement of the July 
1987 Indo-Sri Lankan accord with a 
friendship treaty would serve to 
strengthen bilateral relations; 

• that he is grateful for the brave 
efforts of the IPKF, which has lost 
many men while discharging its. 
duties. 

20 JUNE: Rajiv replies over a 
fortni^t later. He writes that India is 
committed to both the unity of Sri 
Lanka and the Indo-Sri Lankan 
accord. He points out that the with¬ 
drawal of the IPKF began even 
before Premadasa asked for it and 
says, “It will not stay a day longer 
than necessary." However, he 
argues that the withdrawal is linked 


(foreign correspondents) violate the 
censorship rules, I will cancel your 
visas.” (The penalty for Sri Lankan 
journalists, he made it clear, was jail.) 

T he censorship decision has been 
criticised by the Opposition. Says 
Dinesh Gunawardene of the leftist 
Mahajana Eksath Peramuna, which has 
something of a soft spot for the JVP, “It 
will only serve to aggravate the present 
situation and create a bad impression 
abroad.” Agrees A. Amrithalingam of 
the Tamil United Liberation Front 
(TULF), “It is an attempt to keep the 
public in the dark and is bodhd to prove 
counter-productive.” SLFP leader Siri- 
mavo Bandaranaike, who recently re¬ 
turned from a long stay abroad, was 
scathing in a parliamentaj^f intervention 
during which she called for an early 
debate on the emergency measures. 
She said that the country was “plagued 


to the assurances given by Colombo 
under the accord that powers would 
be devolved on the provincial coun¬ 
cils and that legitimate Tamil aspira¬ 
tions would be met. The Prime 
Minister suggests that the two coun¬ 
tries draw up a schedule for im¬ 
plementing the accord and withdraw¬ 
ing the IPKF. He adds that dates 
could be fixed for discussing the 
frriendship treaty. 


28 JUNE: Premadasa sends a short 
telex message informing Rajiv that 
the Sri Lankan government and the 
LTTE have dedared “a complete 
cessation of hostilities". The anne- 
xure to the Indo-Sri Lankan accord 
clearly states that the IPKF may be 
invited to the island to “enforce and 
guarantee cessation of hostilities”. 



Premadasa’s 2 June 
letter to RaJIv: the 
IPKF pull-out was a 
campaign pledge 
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An IPKF pull-out 
now would almost 
certainly result in 
a bloodbath 
between the 
various Tamil 
groups. And Rajiv 
Gandhi can 
scarcely afford to 
face the electorate 
as a PM who left 
the island in a 
bloody mess 


The IPKF In Jaffna: a fragile peace 


The suggestion is that the IPKF is 
not required now as hostilities are 
over, ^emadasa asks Rajiv to en¬ 
sure that the IPKF offensive against 
the LTl'E is called off as it will 
“prejudice the negotiations under 
progress". 

30 JUNE: Premadasa sends a long 
reply to Rqjiv’s 20 June letter. He 
writes that “he cannot accept the 
contention that the implementation 
of the Indo-Sri Lankan agreement, 
including the devolution of powers on 
the provincial councils, is in anyway 
link^" to the IPKF’s presence. The 
President says the accord does not 
envisage the IPKF staying on in the 
event of the President asimg it to go 
and claims that it came to the island 
only at Sri Lanka’s request. 

Premadasa contends that the de¬ 
lay in implementing some provisions 
of the accord is related to the IPKF’s 
inability to maintain peace in the 
north and east He charges that 
Tamils are being fordbly conscripted 
by militant groups friendly to India 
and ttwn provided training by the 
IPKF. 

30 JUNE: Rruiv advances the de¬ 
batable argumoit that hostilities be¬ 
tween Colombo and the LTTE ended 
as «u1y as 30 July, 1987—die day 
that the Sri Lankan armed forces 
were confined to barracks in the 
north and east in accordance with the 
agreement. 'The contentkm is that 
the accord provides fr>r a cessatkm of 


hostilities between the various Tamil 
groups and that the IPKF "has a 
mandate” to guarantee and ensure 
this. He hopes that the L'TTE will 
surrender arms and renounce vio¬ 
lence and says that a cessation of 
hostilities will be meaningless with¬ 
out this. 

4 JULY: The last letter which 
Rajiv—for reasons best known to 
himself—described as Premadasa's 
most “positive", is far more direct 
and bhint than the others. Premada¬ 
sa writes that “any interpretation of 
the agreement which seeks to pro¬ 
vide a mandatory role for the (^v- 
emment of India or its armed forces 
within Sri Lanka...would constitute a 
serious interference in the internal 
affairs of a friendly soverei^ country 
and a gross violation of international 
taw. 1 am sure such is not your 
intention." He argues: 

• that hostifities between the L'TTE 
and the ^vemment did not cease in 
1987 as Rajiv had made out but only 
this month. He points out that hun¬ 
dreds of policemen and civilians were 
killed between July 1987 and June 
this year; 

• that India has failed to either 
disarm the L'TTE or bring them 
around to the negotiating table de¬ 
spite two years of trying; 

• that the security of Sri Lankan 
citizens is the sole responsMy of 
his government. And that, m aiqr 
case, the IPKF failed to provide this. 


with the worst crisis since Independ¬ 
ence" and called for a no-confidence 
motion against the government. 

'The Opposition plans to hold a meet¬ 
ing to debate the decision to impose 
emergency and censorship, but it is 
unlikely that the government will pay 
heed to its views. (“We will teach the 
Opposition how to run the country, ’’ said 
Wijeratne.) 

At the end of last week, Premadasa 
appeared firmly set on a confrontationist 
course—with the JVP at home and with 
India abroad. The problems with India 
are possibly easier to resolve with the 
JVP heO-bent on the dissolution of the 
government. Rumours in Colombo have 
it that diplomatic moves are under way 
to find a solution to the deadline crisis. 
But officials at the Indian high commission 
say that no negotiations arc taking place 
save the exchange of letters between 
Rajiv and Premadasa. What Rajiv re¬ 
quires is the political luxury of leaving Sri 
Lanka 'honourably', that is, being 
allowed to decide on a schedule of troop 
withdrawal in consultation with the Sri 
Lankan government. He also needs to 
keep the IPKF on until the general 
election, for a pull-out now would almost 
certainly result in a bloodbath between 
the various Tamil militant groups. And 
he can scarcely afford to face the 
electorate as a Prime Minister who left 
the island in a bloody mess. It is difficult 
to say, at this juncture, whether Pre¬ 
madasa will allow him either luxury. 'The 
answer could lie in how successftd India 
is in forcing him to back off. 

Mukund PmdmanMimt/Calombo 
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India is violatii^ our 
sovere^inty’ 

Sri Lankan President Ranasinghe Premadasa on why he wants the 
Indian army out of the island 



Sri Lanka’s President, Ranasinghe 
Premadasa, unlike his predecessor J.R. 
Jayewardene, has always been shy of 
the press. Despite the critical situation 
that has arisen over the controversy 
concerning the IPKF’s presence, he 
agreed to answer Sunday’s question¬ 
naire. This is his first interview to an 
Indian publication as President and one 
of the very few that he has granted after 
assuming office in January this year. • 
Sunday: During your election 
campaign you promised to ensure 
that the IPKF would leave Sri 
Lanka. Why did you wait until I 
June before asking India to with¬ 
draw the force? 

Ranasinghe Premadasa: The IJNP 
(United National Party) election man¬ 
ifesto was issued as far back as October 
1988. It clearly stated that when I am 
elected President of Sri Lanka, the 
IPKF will be called upon to withdraw, if 
not withdrawn earlier. This was en- 


Preaident Premadasa: 
“realisation will dawn 
sooner or later” 


dorsed both at the presidentiatand the 
parliamentary elections. I expected India 
to take meaningful steps to withdraw the 
IPKF in deference to the wishes of the 
vast majority of our people and the 
government. In fact, India commenced 
the withdrawal of the IPKF soon after I 
assumed office. But, the withdrawal 
process has not taken place as antici¬ 
pated. Therefore, I had no alternative 
but to request the Prime Minister of 
India to take steps to expedite the 
process and, if possible, complete the 
withdrawal by the end of July 1989. 

The Indian response to your de¬ 
mand must have disappointed you. 
Why do you think the Indian gov¬ 
ernment, which earlier said that the 
IPKF is there at the PresidenPs 
request, now appears bent on keep¬ 
ing the force in Sri Lanka? 

^his is a question that should be 
posed to the Indian government. 
However, in terms of the Indo-Sri Lankan 
agreement, the IPKF is here at the 
invitation of the President of Sri Lanka. 
Therefore, the IPKF should leave when 
called upon to do so by me. 

Your foreign minister, Ranjan 
Wijeratne, said in Parliament on 31 
March, 1989, that the IPKF was 
pulling out and would withdraw 
completely by December this year. 
Why then was it necessary to ask it 
to leave earlier? 

Since I assumed office on 2 January, 
1989, 7,000 to 8,000 troops have been 
withdrawn. There are an estimated 
50,000 troops yet to be withdrawn. The 





presence of Indian armed forces on Sri 
Lankan soil without our approval 
amounts to a violation of the sovereignty 
of our people. It also amounts to an 
interference in our internal affairs. 

Do you think—as has been sug¬ 
gested in the press, both in Sri 
Lanka atui India—that it would 
have been more appropriate to brief 
India before asking the IPKF to 
leave by 29 July, 1989? 

In the context of my election pledge 
endorsed by the people of our country at 
two elections, it would have been quite 




"Sri Lanka does not 
have the military 
strength to fight any 
of our neighbours. We 
have to r^y on moral 
courage and gentle 
persuasion” 



An IPKF aoldler 


appropriate for India to have speedily 
withdrawn the IPKF without any further 
briefing. 

How do you react to the sugges¬ 
tion that you asked the IPKF to 
leave chiefly in order to "defuse’ the 
JVP campaign atui prevent them 
from using the ‘India card’ for poli¬ 
tical gain? 

My request for the withdrawal of the 
IPKF was to honour a pledge I gave to 
my people. It should not be related to 
other political developments in Sri 
Lanka. 

f There is a feeling that an IPKF 


"My request for the 
withdrawal of the 
IPKF was to honour a 
pledge I gave to my 
people, it should not 
be related to other 
political 

developments in Sri 
Lanka” 


pull-out tww will lead to even more 
violence. It has been said that the 
Sri Ltmkan army is not strong 
etwugh to maintain lawandorderbr 
both the north and the south. What 
do you feel about this? 

V^th the conciliatory measures that 
my government has taken recently, the 
withdrawal of the IPKF will not, in my 
view, result in more violence in the 
island. I am hopeful that the country will 
have peace in the near future, particular¬ 
ly with the LTTE oxning into the 
democratic mainstream. 

What progress have the talks with 
the LTTE made? Is it true Oust 
there has been no agreement on 
substantive issues? 

The talks with the LTTE have gc^ 
on without any pre-conditions being 
imposed on either side. Hence my 
government is quite satisfied about the 
progress made so far. Details of these 
discussions will be annouiKed after we 
reach an agreement on substantive 
issues. 

The IPKF recenOy intensified its 
offensive against the LTTE. Do you 
think this could Jeopardise the 
talks? 

Now that the LTTE has assured a 
cessation of hostilities against the Gov¬ 
ernment of Sri Lanka and the people of 
Sri Lanka, it is nothing but correct that I 
take action to stop the IPKF’s offensive 
against the LTTE. Our talks with the 
LTTE have not been jeopardised by 
offensive action on the pat of the IPKF 

Are you planning to raise the 
question of the IPKF’s continued 
presence in Sri Lanka in interna¬ 
tional forums such as the United 
Nations and the International Court 
of Justice? 

I do not visualise such a situation. 
How can a country which produced such 
great men like Lord Buddha, Emperor 
Dharma Ashoka and Mahatma Gandhi 
create a situation whereby a small coun¬ 
try like Sri Lanka is compelled to raise 
any issue at international forums against 
India.^ 

How do you plan to deal with the 
situation if India continues to rehue 
to pull the IPKF out? 

Sri Lanka does not have the fourth 
largest army in the world nor does it 
have the military strength to fi^t any of 
our neif^bours. We have to rely on 
moral courage and gentle persuasion. I 
do not subscribe to the theory that, 
‘mi^t is ri^t’. I firmly believe that 
'ri^t is mi^t’. Therefore, I am sure 
that the truffi will prevail in the end and 
realisation will dawn sooner or later. 
I ntTv I ewdby Mukiind PadnuMMbhan/ 
Colombo 
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KEWALVARMA 


Premadasa cuts his nose 

Just to spite India. And may get a civil war 


W ill Sri Lanka become India’s Afgha¬ 
nistan? When India despatched 
the Indian Peace Keeping Force (IPKF) 
to Sri Lanka two years ago, it had not 
expected events to take such a turn. 
'Ilie hostility of the Sinhala chauvinists to 
the IPKF was expected. But what India 
had not bargained for was the opposition 
of the Tamil Tigers. Not only had India 
helped the LITE to establish its pre¬ 
eminence among Tamil nationalist 
groups, it had also got the best possible 
deal for the Tamils under the terms of 
the Indo-Sri Lankan accord within the 
framework of a united Sri Lanka. But the 
Tigers had turned man-eaters. 

The Bangladesh operation in 1971 
was conducted under the supervision of 
bureaucrats like P.N. Haksar and D.P. 
Dhar, who ensured that Mukti Bahini, 
the armed wing of Mtuibur Rehman’s 

The Bangladesh operation 
in 1971 was conducted under 
the supervision of bureauc¬ 
rats like P.N. Haksar and 
D. P. Dhar, who ensured that 
Mukti Bahini, the armed 
wing of Mujibur Rehman’s 
National Awami Party, re¬ 
ceived political education 
along with military training. 

Left intellectuals like Mohit 
Sen conducted study circles 
with Mukti Bahini volun¬ 
teers. As a result, they ac¬ 
quired secular and democra¬ 
tic values. 

The LTTE operation was 
left to M.G. Ramachandran, 
the former chief minister 
of Tamil Nadu, and the Research and 
Analysis Wing (RAW), It was later 
discovered that some foreign agents had 
penetrated the RAW wing dealing with 
the Tigers. Lacking a secular and demo¬ 
cratic political education, the Tigers 
practised the cult of violence and 
showed racist tendencies. They often 
killed innocent Sinhala women and chil¬ 
dren and eliminated members of rival 
Tamil nationalist groups. India virtually 
coerced the Tigers to accept the accord. 
But, their racist views and belief in 
violence came in the way and, finally, the 
LTTE rejected the agreement. 



When the Tigers turned against the 
accord, the IPKF was caught in 
the cross-fire between Tamil and Sinhala 
racists. The former Sri Lankan Presi¬ 
dent, Junius Jayewardene, agreed to the 
induction of the IPKF under pressure 
from India. The ordinary Sinhala 
nationalist found it difficult to accept the 
presence of foreign forces in his coun¬ 
try. It was not easy for him to appreciate 
that this was the result of a problem of 
his own making. 

After Independence, Sinhala national¬ 
ism did not accommodate Tamil senti¬ 
ments. Tamils were even denied the 
right to learn their mother-tongue in 
government schools. They finally rebel¬ 
led, and Colombo resorted to a genocide 
of Tamils. When Bengalis in East Pakis¬ 
tan were in the same situation, India 
intervened. Similarly, India could not 


President Premadasa 
does not seem to 
realise Sri Lanka’s 
inherent problems. He 
has adopted a 
short-sighted strategy 
of exploiting Sinhala 
nationalist sentiments 


remain a passive spectator as Tamils in 
Sri Lanka were killed. As early as in 
1983, Indira Gandhi had events in Sri 
Lanka in mind when she told the first 
meeting of SAARC (South Asian Asso¬ 
ciation for Regional Cooperation) foreign 
ministers, "Ours is a troubled region. 
Most of our countries are multi-radal 
and multi-religious. It would be idle to 
pretend that we are not affected by what 
happens elsewhere.” The message to 
Colombo was unmistakable. 

Unlike his predecessor. President 
Premdasa does not seem to realise Sri 
Lanka’s inherent problems. He has 
adopted a short-sighted strategy of ex¬ 
ploiting Sinhala nationalist sentiments by 
asking the IPKF to leave. In the pro¬ 
cess, the Sinhala-racist group, the Janata 
Vimukthi Peramuna (JVP), has gained 
the upper hand. Premadasa has 
found an opportunity to ally 
with the Tigers, whose game 
plan is to get the IPKF to 
leave so that they can settle 
scores with other Tamil 
groups who have gained in 
strength since the signing of 
the accord. 

In the face of Premadasa’s 
insistence, India will, 
perhaps, have to agree to a 
phased withdrawal of the 
IPKF. But this will imply an 
escalation of Tamil extrem¬ 
ism in the north and the east 
at a time when the JVP is 
already calling the shots in 
the south. This could lead to 
a dvil war in Sri Lanka. In 
tha^ case, India's sympathy 
would lie with the Tamils. And 
India is powerful enouidt to ensure that 
Sri Lanka does not get help from outside 
elements hostile to it 

As the experience of the last two 
years has shown, the rest of the world is 
not going to get unduly worked up over 
India’s role in the Sri Lankan imbroglio. 
Thus, whether the IPKF remains or not 
chances are that only the nature of 
India’s involvement will change. By in¬ 
sisting that the IPKF leaves, Premadasa 
seems to be cutting off his nose to spite 
India. D 
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FOCUS 


Constitutional coercion 

The Congress(iy s move to force parties to delink religion from politics 

is unlikely to succeed 


hen the Congress(I) 
amended its constitu¬ 
tion on 10 May this 
year, few considered it 
significant. The para¬ 
graph that was added to the party con¬ 
stitution sounded so innocuous that the 
entire exercise seemed redundant. It 
^ , said that the Congress(l) “shall bear true 
faith and allegiance to the Cfinstitution of 
India as by law established, and to the 
principles of socialism, secularism and 
democracy, and would uphold the 
sovereignty, unity and integrity of In¬ 
dia". The exercise was, however, cru¬ 
cial. For, the amended ‘Representation 
of the People Act’ now requires every 
political party wanting to contest elec¬ 
tions to register itself with the Election 
Commission. And this registration will 
be given only if the political party in- 
coriKirates the crucial paragraph in its 
constitution. 

Had Union home minister Buta Singh 
not made a provocative statement on 3 
July in Jalandliar saying that if the Akalis 
I ; failed to amend their constitution, they 
would not be allowed to participate in the 
elections, nobody would have really paid 
much attention to the new procedure. 
Even though some Opposition parties 
had reservations about the wisdom of 
forcing every political party to tender 
this undertaking, they quietly made the 
necessary changes. Ajid, 14 August hap¬ 
pens to be the last date for submitting 
applications to the Election Commission 
for registration. The CPI(M) at its last 
central committee meeting amended its 
constitution and the BJP has called an 
emergency meeting of its national coun¬ 
cil on 23 July specifically for this pur¬ 
pose. Buta Singh, however, chose to 
assume that the Akalis would not do the 
same. 

Why the Union home minister went 
out of his way to take a swipe at the 
Akalis is not clear. What is however 
amply clear is that it created a lot ot 
avoidable confusion and unnecessarily 
queered the pitch. The Akalis initially 
reacted in predictable anger. Only later 
did they realise that the paragraph which 
should be added to their constitution 
does not contain anything against their 
ideology. The only problem is that the 
t '- 
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Akalis feel the paragraph will serve to 
undermine the religious underpinning of 
their party constitution. 

Says Harcharan Singh, former Akal 
Takht chief and presently an executive 
committee member of the Shiromani 
Akali Ual (Talwandi): “So far as affirming 
our faith in the Indian Constitution and 
the ideals of socialism, secularism and 


democracy is concerned, we have no 
problem. I have been a metropolitan 
councillor and I have sworn by the Indian 
Constitution. Prakash Singh Badal or 
Surjit Singh Barnala have lieen chief 
ministers and have expressed their faith 
in the Constitution. We are a secular 
parly and whenever we have been in 
power in Punjab, communal tension has 



Badal and Barnala with other laadera; 

(Inaat) Buta Singh: provoking the Akatia 

been at its lowest contrary to the record 
of the Congress regimes. Bui if we are 
asked to give in wnting that we separate 
religion from politics, then we can never 
accept this. Elections or no elections, 
we cannot give up our religion uiuk-r any 
circumstances.” 

T he general secretary of the Unified 
Akali Dal, Manjit Singh Calcutta, has 
also reportedly expressed similar views 
on the issue. In a statement issued in 
Amritsar, he termed Buta Singh's re¬ 
mark as part of a “deep-rooted conspira¬ 
cy to defame” the entire Sikh conimunity 
and its representative party, the Shir- 
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FOCUS 



Rajiv Gandhl.ln a temple in Tamil Nadu: all for aacularism 


Janata leader Syed 
Shahabuddin feels 
that a government 
which is hardly 
secular has no right 
to talk about 
delinking religion 
from politics 


oinani Aivaii Dal. Calcutta claimed that 
the Akali Dal was a secular party fimily- 
committed to the principles of democra¬ 
cy and which is not ai?ainst the unity and 
integrity of the country. He has, howev¬ 
er, left the question open as to whether 
the Akali lial would amend its constitu¬ 
tion or not. 

Akali Dal press secretary Bakshi Jag- 
dev Singh jxiints out that if the Akalis 
agree to the principle of separating reli¬ 
gion from politics, the raison d'etre of 
the Akali Dal disappears. Says Singh: "If 
we segregate the two. then we can easi¬ 
ly be members of the Congress(I) or the 
communist parties The fact that we are 
Akalis shows that we believe in the ideal 
of miri and pin. However, it does not 
mean that we are communal or that we 
do not helievi in upholding the country’s 
unit'' a.id integrity." 

II Klection Coniniission has so far 



maintained a studied silence on the Un¬ 
ion home minister’s statement. A senior 
official of the commission declined to be 
drawn into any controversy saying that 
since the Election Commission was a 
quasi-judicial body, it could not react to 
any such statement. He also refused to 
divulge the names of the parties which 
had so far submitted their applications 
for registration after making suitable 
changes in their constitutions. 

There is no doubt that the amendment 
may pose certain problems for some 
political parties. The BJP general secret¬ 
ary, K.L. Sharma, feels that political 
parties should not be forced to do things 
in a democratic set-up which gives free¬ 
dom of association and beliefs. “Suppose 
there is a party today like the Swatantra 
Party. How can you force such a party to 
swear by socialism? So far as the ideals 
of democracy and secularism are con¬ 


cerned, everybody has to have faith in 
them. But socialism does not fall into 
that category. ’’ 

Sharma maintains that merely be¬ 
cause a concept is incorporated in the 
Constitution of India, it does not become 
sacrosanct and one should have a right 
to work towards changing certain 
aspects of the Constitution. However, 
he hastens to add that so far as his fiarty 
is concerned, it does not have any prob¬ 
lem in amending its constitution along 
the lines specified by the Election Com¬ 
mission. Yet, it views the provision as an 
"infringement’’ on the rights of political 
parties. 

T he CPKM), which had opposed the 
amendment in Parliament, too, 
shares a similar view. Prakash Karat, a 
member of the jiarty’s central commit¬ 
tee and secretariat, says: "So far as we 
are concerned, we are most comfortably 
placed as the amendment totally coin¬ 
cides with our beliefs. We believe in 
democracy, socialism and secularism 
and will spare no efforts to uphold the 
sovereignty, unity and integrity of the 
country. So we have no problem. But 
we do feel that is it wrong to force a 
party like the BJP or the Muslim League 
to swear by secularism. One cannot 
promote such ideals through these for¬ 
mal, legal methods. This can only be 
done in political practice.” 

Babn Masjid Action Committee con¬ 
venor and Janata Party leader, Syed 
Shahabuddin draws attention to the fact 
that the government itself does not prac¬ 
tise secularism. Asks Shahabuddin: 
“Does breaking coconuts to receive an 
aircraft not amount to mixing religion 
with politics? When Union minister 
H.K.L. Bhagat attended a Sahatan 
Dhann Sabha meeting recently in Delhi, 
was he not mixing politics with religion? 
But if I stand up on the Prophet’s Day 
and quote his saying that the highest 
fonn of jehad is to tell the truth before a 
tyrant, then I wall be mixing politics with 
religion. 'I'here are so many laws in the 
statute book and one more has been 
added. That’s all.” 

In a sense, the acerbic Shahabuddin is 
right. If parties like the BJP, Muslim 
League and Akali Dal all swear by secu¬ 
larism and socialism, then the concepts 
lose their meaning. In any case, the 
stand of the Congress(I) and the govern¬ 
ment has all along been that secularism 
in the Indian context does not mean 
separating religion from politics but 
peaceful coexistence'of all religions. 
Whether the amendment will be able to 
bring this ideal any closer to reality re¬ 
mains doubtful. 

Kuldflcp Kumar/Mffir DMtl 
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ON THE LINE 


Callous 

Centre 



Why was the 
government so 
indifferent to the 
junior doctors' 
demands? 


KULDIP NAYAR 


T he annual assessment by the Intelligence 
Bureau in 1988 states that "students and the 
youth did not pose major law and order 
problems”. This does not come as a surprise 
because, generally, the youth have been show¬ 
ing great restraint. 

The recent 48-day strike by junior doctors in Delhi is a 
case in point. Never was there suggestion oi these 
medicos turning violent even when they were dismissed,all 
.8,500 of them. Not even when the 
government resorted to pressure ^*®**®* 

tactics, like cutting olf the supply of . .. 

water and electricity to hostels, put- inaian yo 
ting an extra lock to keep the women large, 

doctors away from their rooms, do- nAa«>Afiil 
sure of messes, etc. They did not pwdCCjmi. 
abandon the path of conciliation even IS part Ol 

when Cabinet secretary Seshan said: Gandhr* 

"Young men, the doors for talks are non«wi 

closed now.” ft is unfortunate that 
even Ram Niwas Mirdha, the Union WliateVI 

health minister, one of those who ZOVemiYI 
believe in fair play, should preside 
over a machinery which is all for nOl It 

suppression of any kind of protest. yOUngStel 
In the doctors’ case, the govern- UnilCC 

ment went back on its own written 
agreement of 1986. When there was 
a similar strike by junior doctors in 
central government institutions and hospitals, the health 
ministry had agreed that "remuneration will be subject to 
revision as and when remuneration of other government 
servants is raised...” (Clause D of the a^eement). In 
1987 the ministry raised the non-practising allowance 
(NPA) of the Central Government HeaRh Scheme (CGHS) 
doctors after the strike from Rs 250 to Rs 600 and also 
gave them dearness allowance on it. The junior doctors 
want the same benefits as promised to them under the 
1986 agreement. The government was willing to give only 
Rs 400 more. 

Had the government accepted the demand, the burden 
would have come to Rs 1.8 crores, which is less than 50 


Indian youth, by and 
large, are still 
peaceful. Perhaps, it 
is part of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s legacy of 
non*violence. 
Whatever it is, the 
government should 
not test the 
youngsters’ patience 
unnecessarily 


per cent of the money allocated for the Nehni centenary 
celebrations this year. 1 do not want to underline the 
ridiculous stand that the government has taken by citing 
examples of wasteful expenditure. I am more concerned 
over the attitude of the government, the public and even 
the Supreme Court towards the junior doctors’ agitation. 

THE GOVERNMENT tried to damn the strike by 
highlighting only its point of view and failed to appreciate 
the junior doctors' case. On one day, Doordarshan 
announced that government doctors in certain states were 
paid less than those in Delhi, but did not say that in some 
states they were paid more. On another day it said that the 
strikers were not willing to come to the negotiating table, 
though they were all the time waiting for the health 
ministry's call. 

On yet another day it was reported that the doctors 
were trying to force the government to concede their 
demands at the point of a gun. But nothing was mentioned 
about the ministry’s callous silence that forced the junior 
medicos to go on stnke. The fact is that they, for the last 
one year, have been holding rallies and dhunnis, submit¬ 
ting memoranda, and wearing black badges to attract the 
government’s attention. They even went on a one-day 
strike and took the extreme step only when there was no 
response from the authorities concerned. 

The heads of the institutions and hospitals should have 
drawn the ministry’s attention to this absurdity: that the 
goveniment, after having conceded the principle of parity 
with C(jHS doctors, had gone against it. But all such 
people have either extension in serv'ice or some assign¬ 
ment to look forward to after retirement and, therefore, 
they tend to side with the government. Gone are the days 
when the head of an institution would rather resign in 
protest than oppose his men’s genuine demands. 

_ As for the public, it has become so 

■■■■■■■ immune to suffering that it does not 

I. M react to injustice. It is the biggest 

til, Dy 3l1u loser because medical institutes and 

re still hospitals in Delhi, Chandigarh. Kan- 

_ ■* pur and Pondicherry' are not available 

'* to it. Out of 3,000 beds these hospit- 

nSKfltniS als have, 90 per cent are vacant. 

OKSCy of costs the public excheiiuer 

I roughly Rs 1 lakh annually.) How 

ICnCO. many people have died due to lack of 

it is, the medical help is difficult to say, but the 

nt should number throughout the country 

” .7. would be substantial. 

»the IN SUCH a case, one would 

i’ pstionCO have expected the Supreme Court to 

Kftjirilv ^‘-'hve role when the case 

RSariiy came up before it in the shape of the 

junior doctors’ plea for a stay order 
on the threat of eviction from hos¬ 
tels. Instead, the Supreme Court emphasises the import¬ 
ance of the doctors’ duty towards the public. No one 
denies the role which a doctor has to play in a society like 
ours. And it is indeed creditable that when there was a 
bomb blast at the New Delhi railway station recently, 
junior doctors offered their services (which the govern¬ 
ment curtly rejected). 

Indian youth, by and large, are still peaceful. Perhaps it 
is part of Mahatma Gandhi's legacy of non-violence; 
perhaps it is a result of discipline at home; perhaps it is the 
absence of economic alternatives that the advanced 
countries have. Whatever it is, the government should not 
test the youngsters' patience or staminaunnecessarily.a 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


GOODBYE 

DOESNT MEAN 

FAREWELL 


Jayalalitha fhreatens to quit politics. 
Is the threat for real or is she pulling 
the same trick again? 


I t IS a disease that seems to alllict 
south Indian politicians; when in 
doubt, they resign. Kamakrishna 
Ilegde turned the act of resiKiiin}' 
into a minor art form. At critical 
junctures he would dramatically 
announce his resiKiiation and then, altei 
the predictable lamentations ot Ins woe- 
begone partymen, would say that he had 
reluctantly ihanj,;ed his mind He^de's 
bluff was finally called, but the disease 
still ra^es on—now in the shapely per¬ 
son of Jayalalitha Jayaram After re- 
covennf; from one bout of the resigna¬ 
tion illness this March, she was back in 
its throes last week, h'lrst, she indicated 
that she had finally quit politics and then, 
a few days later, issued a qualilied 
rebuttal. "At the moment, I am not 
quiftiii),' politic.s," she told newsmen in 
Madras and refused to .say more, adding 
enijimatically, “I have chosen the words 
1 want and that is all I can say now." 

The lady kept her fans foicssinf'. She 
refused to categorically state that she 
would continue in politics. "How can I 
answer that? I may even meet with an 
accident tomorrow," she said. The 
latest episode in the long-running jayala- 
litha melodrama had her supporters 
holding their breath in suspense and 
shocked leaders of her party, the 
AIADMK, and the Congress(l). For, on 
this fickle lady depends the very exist¬ 
ence of the AlAItMK and the outcome 
of the CongresstD's plans for defeating 
chief minister Karunanidhi’s pro-V.F. 
Singh UMK party in the next general 
election. 


But Jayalalitha 
appeared more intent on 
swaddling herself in mys¬ 
tery than calnung panic- 
stricken politicians. In¬ 
stead of scotching the 
rumours about her poor 
health and intra-party 
problems and explaining 
her periodic disappear¬ 
ances from public view, 
she turned coy: "I am 41 
years old and am not a 
child. If I have remained 
aloof and not chosen to 
meet people, including 
my partymen, for some 
time, there are certain 
reasons which 1 do not 
have to divulge...” Not 
surprisingly, Jayalalitha’s * 
latest explanations 
obscured more than they clarified; was 
the lady merely play-acting or was there 
something more serious afoot? 

J ayalalitha turned secretive about two 
months ago. Her residence at Poes 
Gardens became something of a cloister 
and out of bounds for even her own 
partymen. Just when there was specula¬ 
tion that the lady was about to re- 
emerge, there came the sudden 
announcement like a bolt from the blue. 
On 4 July this year, six senior AIADMK 
functionaries were summoned to her 
house and curtly told by Jayalalitha; “I 
have had enough and 1 am quitting. You 
may elect someone as the new general 



secretary and carry on. Please do not 
bother me...” The six men were stun¬ 
ned. 

This time, feels a senior AIADMK 
deputy general secretary, who was pre¬ 
sent at the meeting, "she seems set 
about her decision to quit. I don’t think 
this is like one of the many threats about 
leaving politics that she has held out 
from time to time. This one appears 
quite real.” Most political pundits in 
Tamil Nadu are equally pessimistic. “I 
don't think Jayalalitha is going to con¬ 
tinue in poUtics for long,” feels Cho 
Ramaswamy, the influential journalist- 
satirist. "She is unable to have faith in 
any of her partymen and she is obviously 
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not in the pink of health.” 

A senior AIADMK leader, known to 
be close to Jayalalitha, disclosed that she 
^ had discussed her retirement plans with 
him and had expressed a desire to live in 
Bangalore or at her vineyard near 
Hyderabad. "She narrated the problems 
she had to undergo at various stages of 
her personal life and told me she would 
like to get away,” said the leader. "1 felt 
very sad for her, but pleaded she should 
continue as leader of the AIADMK since 
we are in a crucial post-MGR phase.” 

The Assembly elections held this 
January and two subsequent by- 
elections have shown that the AIADMK 
under the leadership of Jayalalitha com- 
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mands the support of ab¬ 
out 35-40 per cent of the 
state’s electorate. 
According to Cho Ramas- 
wamy’s analysis, this sup¬ 
port stems from the fact 
that Jayalalitha is a ral¬ 
lying point for those 
opposed to the politics of 
the DMK supremo and 
chief minister, M. Karu- 
nanidhi. Ramaswamy and 
most other political 
observers in Madras be¬ 
lieve that there is no 
other personality m the 
AIADMK capable of 
drawing on the the late 
M.G. Ramachandran’s 
vote-bank. This means 
that if the lady drops out, 
the AIADMK too would 
vanish. 

The Congress(l) would 
also be in a dilemma. The 
Congress(l), Jayalalitha’s 
AIADMK and Janaki 
Ramachandran's 
AIADMK faction fought 
the last Assembly elec¬ 
tions independently and, 
in the process, hopelessly 
divided the votes. The 
DMK, consequently, 
sailed thi'ough, securing a 
brute majority in the 
Assembly despite getting 
as little as 33 per cent of 
the total vote. With 
general elections .sche¬ 
duled to be held later this 
year, the Congiess(l) is 
desperate ttt win as many 
of Tamil Nadu’s 39 I,ok 
Sabha seats as possible. 
And the only way is 
through an alliance with 
Jayalalitha’s .'MADMK. 
According to a section of 
the AIADMK, the Con- 
gress(I)—perhaps Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi himself—has prevailed upon her 
to wait till the Lok Sabha polls before 
quitting. 

Jayalalitha has quite obviously struck a 
deal with the Congress(l). Some say she 
has promised Rajiv Gandhi as many as 
29 of the 39 Tamil Nadu Lok Sabha 
seats. Recently, her unilateral decision 
to gift the Congress(I) a Rajya Sabha 
seat fuelled considerable resentment 
and speculation within her parly. Not 
only did she avoid taking senior party 
colleagues into confidence about the 
issue, but also, when asked how the 
matter had been decided, Jayalalitha 
stated, "I was on the phone with Union 


nunister Dinesh Sinjdi for some days 
before the decision was taken.” Her 
singular dependence on the Congress(I), 
AIADMK insiders feel, stems from a 
deep-rooted fear of what the DMK 
leadership might do to her. It is sug¬ 
gested that Kaninanidhi’s men, bent as 
they are on harming her, would not stop 
at throwing acid to disfigure her. 

A ll this does not, however, explain 
why Jayalalitha appears to be in two 
minds over quitting. Or why she cannot 
decide either way. More intriguing 
perhaps are the strange goings-on in her 
household. The latest Jayalalitha crisis (if 
it can be so termed) was in fact height¬ 
ened by a bizarre side plot. On 5 July, 
the day after Jayalahtha i.s supposed to 
have told her partymen that she was 
quitting, S.K.K. Viswanathan, a party 
member who liad unsuccessfully con¬ 
tested the Mylapore seat (in South 
Madras) in the last Assembly elections, 
filed a complaint with the Madras police 
chief, P. Durai, alleging that Jayalalitha 
was being held prisoner in her own 
house. 

According to Viswanathan’s extraor¬ 
dinary complaint, Jayalalitha's aide M. 
Natarajan along with his wife, .Saslukala, 
were holding her in “illegal custody". 
Moreover, claimed Viswanathan, the 
lady had no rational reason for quitting 
politic.s now, especially since the two 
AIADMK factions had merged and an 
alliance with the Congress(I) had been 
re-established. Viswanathan felt that 
Jayalalitha was forced to announce her 
decision at the insistence of Natarajan 
and a small totene around her, and it 
was they who prevented her fiom meet¬ 
ing partymen. To reply to these ‘wild’ 
allegations, Jayalalitha was compelled to 
hold a press conference the next day. 

An angry Jayalalitha declared that she 
was the mistress of her house and "any 
rumours and suggestions that .she was 
being detained as a prisoner” in her own 
house were “baseless and motivated”. 
She also announced that Viswanathan, 
who had complained to the police, was 
being suspended from the party. She 
claimed that she had a fundamental right 
to privacy and she was not the first 
political leader to seek temporary seclu¬ 
sion. She added that the media reports 
about her quitting politics were "politi¬ 
cally inspired and have been surfacing 
from time to time”. 

But It was obvious that she was 
rattled. At the press conference, she 
also announced that she had convened a 
meeting of her party legislators on 12 
July. All the same, her statements could 
not inspire confidence. Many party 
members asked why she had not con- 
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vened d patty nifetitig 
earlier .tiid why she had 
waited till inatlers came 
to a head. Her aide Nalar- 
ajan tried even hatcler to 
dispel suspicions He told 
•Sunday that the intelli¬ 
gence winjt of the state 
police had successfully in¬ 
filtrated the media and 
was dissemin.itinK false 
infomiation lhr(m^:h four 
journalists, who were in 
turn spreaditifj it among 
their colleagues in the 
profession. 

Natarajan's jirincipal 
detractors, however, are 
not jounialrsts but people 
■who saw him at close 
quarters. Shanker 
Kumar, Jayalalitha’s for¬ 
mer aide in financial mat¬ 
ters, insists that .Natara- 
jan executed “several un¬ 
usual finantial transac¬ 
tions due to his predomi¬ 
nant position in Madam’s 
household”. He says that 
"these people" (Natarajaii 
and gang), who have ac¬ 
quired a strong foothold in 
her household, are cur¬ 
rently busy disposing of 
party vehicles, including a recently- 
ai'qiiited propaganda v<in. Kumar had 
brought these things to Jayalalitha’s 
notice and recalls, “She was upset then, 
but in course of time, .N'atarajan once 
again established his hold. ” Kumar ulti¬ 
mately left because of differences with 
Natal ajan. 

Natarajan’s influence over jayalalitha 
has dismayed a Itirge section of the 


party. Most upsetting apparently was 
the way the nephew of Natarajan’s wife 
closed down the AIAUMK newspaper, 
Namudhu MGR. On 6 June, llie nephew, 
Dinakatan, arrived :it the newspaper 
office, announced that Madam Gayala- 
litha) had ordered the immediate closure 
of the paper and told tlie employees to 
go home. “I don’t know why the closure 
was ordered,” says the pajrer’s editor. 


P.N. Ganesan. “'['he paper was not nin- 
ning at a loss and tfiere was no serious 
problem regarding newspnnt.” (janesan 
claims that Natarajan’s interference in aP 
matters was the root cause of the pap¬ 
er’s problems. 

Jayalalitha has taken pains to dispel 
the feeling that N’atarajan rules her 
roost. She said that Natarajan merely 
happens to be the husband of her “best 


JAYALALITHA’S CAREER GRAPH 



From films to politics 

1963 

• Makes her debut in Tamil 
cinema as the heroine m 
Vennira Ada! (White Dress). 
- 


1964 

• Acts in her first film with 
MGR, Aayarathil Oruvan 
(One In A Thousand). 

I { 1982 

• Is launched in politics by 
MGR and soon becomes the 
AlADMK’s propaganda 
secretary. 

1983 

• Is given a Rajya Sabha 
seat by MGR and is also 
made the deputy leader of 
the AIAOMK Parlimentary 
Party 

End-1984 

• MGR falls ill and goes to 
America for treatment. Her 


travails begin. 

1985 

• Is stripped of her post as 
the deputy leader of the 
AIAOMK Parliamentary 
Party, MGR returns from the 
USA. has differences with 
Jayalalitha, but eventually 
restores hei to her former 
position. 

24 December, 1987 

• MGR dies Jayalalitha is 

MGR'e funeral 


prevented from paying her 
last respects. 

29 December, 1987 

• Some senior AIAOMK 
leaders and MLAs rally 
around her and compel her 
to lead a faction of the party, 
while former minister R.M. 
Veerappan heads rival 
faction. 

3 January, 1988 

a GovernorS.L. Khurana 




JanakI Ramachandran 


invites Janaki 
Ramachandran, MGR’s 
widow, to form 
■government. 

27 January, 1988 

a Jayalalitha claims to be 
MGR's ’true' successor. 
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• (Clockwise from 
extreme left) Dishevelled 
after the Assembly 
attack; Jayalalltha 
blamed Karunanldhl; 
Jayalalltha; mysterious 
behaviour; on 
the balcony of her Poes 
Gardens residence; 
prisoner at her own 
houae?; M. Natarajan; 
manipulating ‘Madam' 


friend”, Sashikala. And Sashikala. 
according to Jayalalltha, is like her sis¬ 
ter. Natarajan's inlluence, in fact, ex¬ 
tends far beyond Jayalalitha’s household. 
He was the key person responsible for 
managing the -AIADMK during the Janu¬ 
ary Assembly elections. 

In the period immediately following 
MGK's death, Natarajan would attend 
Ingh-level AIADMK meetings and would 


intervene during discussions. Senior 
party leaders, such as V.K. Nedun- 
chezhiyan and Panrutti S. Kamachan 
dran, objected to his presence. Ulti¬ 
mately, Jayalalltha had to ask him to stay 
away from the meetings. 

C ould It be Natarajan's shadow that 
has put Jayalalitha's political ;imbi- 
tions in eclipse? The suggestion seems 


ludicrous. But then there is no rational 
explanation for Jayalalitha's desire to 
leave the political arena where she 
wanted to be queen and chief minister. 
After all, her partymen point out, even if 
she has been keeping poor health, she 
could remain in politics without exerting 
herself. The AIADMK needs Jayalalitha 
more as a figurehead—someone to lend 
charisma to the jxiily during poll time. 

Her exit is likely to bieak up the 
AIADMK and plunge Tamil Nadu jiolitics 
into a state of confusion. cording to 
one prognosis, most AI.A.DMK members 
would. Ill that event, prefer !o rejoin the 
DMK, which IS the jwi ent paity. A smal¬ 
ler .section might join the Congiess(l). 
and a handful, the nascent Jan.ita Dal. 
The National Front's plans fur Laptiiring 
the majonty of bok Sabha seats in Tamil 
Nadu could come a crojiper. l''or, Kanj- 
nanidhi would not be ax’erse lo allying 
with the Congress(l). He is repoited to 
have sent feelers to Kajiv (iaiuibi about 
an alliance and is said to be iiiic'.initort- 
able in the company of pro-Hindi Janata 
Dal jwliticians. 

Whatever happens, Jayalalith.i 
Jayaram seems destined to be the 11 ucial 
factor in Tamil Nailii politics. ,\nd in this 
drama of the absuid that is being played I 
out on the state's politic.il stage, she 
remains the heroine. Clio Kamasw.tmy 
puts It best; “Ms J.iyal.iliiha wants to hi 
elected to the Assembly and ecen be¬ 
come the chiel minister if possible Hut 
then, she also claims prn.icv as regards 
her own voters, .she will go under I 
ground and still the voters will b.ive no ' 
right to ask why. 'You vote me to the I 
Assembly and. .iftei that, what 1 do is j 
none ol your business,’ she says Isn't I 
that madness?” | 

R. Bhagwan Singh/Afarfras 


28 January, 1988 

• The Janaki government is 
dismissed 

i2 April, 1988 

^ Announces that a poll 
alliance with the Congress(l) 
is possible only if it agrees 
to continue the MGR 
formula by which the 
AIADMK contests two-thirds 
of the Assembly seats and 
theCongress(l), two-thirds 
of the Lok Sabha seats. 

January 1989 

• Is elected from the 
Bodlna'c kanur constituency 
in Madurai district in the 
Assembly election with a 
hujje majority and becomes 
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the hrst woman leader of the 
Opposition. 

15 March, 1989 

• Writes a letter resigning 
from the Assembly, but 
does not send it to the 
Speaker. 

18 March, 1989 

• Policemen raid her aide 
Natarajan's residence 
Speaker Tamizhkudimagan 
gets the resignation letter 

Wooing voters 


mysteriously and announces 
he IS accepting it. 

19 March, 1989 

• Calls a press conference 
to deny she has quit politics 
and resigned from the 
Assembly. 

22 March, 1989 

• Speaker declares that 
Jayalalitha continues to be a 
legislator. 



25 March, 1989 

• Is assaulted inside the 
Assembly by DMK 
members, including some 
ministers. 

4 April, 1989 

• Alleges chief minister 
Karunanidhi had a hand in 
the Assembly violence and 
was conspiring to murder 
her and her close 
associates. 

End-April 1989 

• Issues instructions to her 
personal staff to send away 
visitors and tell party leaders 
that she Is away at 
Bangalore for medical 
treatment. 



M. Karunanidhi 


4 July, 1989 

• Calls six of her senior 
party leaders to announce 
she IS quitting politics 

6 July, 1989 

• Addresses a press 
conference to deny that she 
is quitting politics. 
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CONTROVERSY 


Marks and the man 

Did Rahul Gandhi get into St Stephen's because of his marksmanship? 

The BJP doesn’t think so 


T he Gandhi family has always had 
trouble with degrees. Mrs Gandhi 
left Sommerville, Oxford .after fail¬ 
ing her Prelims. Sanjay Gandhi gave 
college a complete miss. And Rajiv 
Gandhi tells interviewers that he ‘flunk¬ 
ed’ at Cambridge. 

So, it was an occasion for much 
jubilation at Race Course Road when 
Rahul Gandhi secured admission to De¬ 
lhi’s prestigious St Stephen’s College. 
After all, Rahul has had a particularly 
tough life over the last few years: 
securitymen insisted that he be with¬ 
drawn from Doon School (a boarding 
school in the little Uttar Pradesh town of 
Dehra Dun) and taught at home. Then 
they stopped him from going out to meet 
his ftiends for fear of terrorist attacks. 
Getting to read history in St Stephen’s 
(where so many of daddy’s friends, 
ex-friends and aides were educated; 
Ajitabh Bachchan, Arun Singh, Montek 



Ahluwalia, Sunaan Dubey, Mani Shankar 
Aiyar,etc.) was, therefore, not just an 
educationaJ milestone for the Gandhis, 
but an opportunity for him to lead the 
kind of life other children his age do. 

Sadly, being the Prime Minister’s son 
means that nothing is ever easy. Last 
week, the BJP’s Madan Lai Khurana 
announced that his investigations had 
revealed that Rahul was not entitled to 
get into St Stephen’s. Further, presum¬ 
ably because of the BJP’s concern with 
educational standards at that august 
institution, the party would now launch a 
nationwide campaign on this subject of 
vital national importance. 

Khanna’s sleuthing had, apt^ently, 
>ielded the following gems of informa¬ 
tion. One: Rahul got into Stephen’s 
despite having secured 61 per cent in his 
schwl leaving exam. According to the 
BJP this proves that he doesn’t deserve 
to get in. Two: Stephen’s claims that he 


The Bjrs Madan Lai 
Khurana announced 
that hh investigations 
had revealed that 
Rahul Gandhi was not 
entitled to get into St 
Stephen's. And that 
his party would launch 
a campaign on this 
subject of vital 
national importance 

Madan Lai Khurana 



Rahul Gandhi: ahooting hla way In 


has been admitted under the sports 
quota—he is a prize-winning marksman. 
Nonsense, retorts Khanna, Rahul’s cer¬ 
tificates are ‘fake’. 

A ll of this may sound a little* silly: 

surely it is not such a big deal if 
Rahul who has been denied a proper 
school education now gets into college 
with marks that are slightly below aver¬ 
age? But Khanna is not laughing. And it 
can’t be much fun for poor Rahul either. 

The official PM’s house and Congres- 
s(I) position is that Rahul has every right 
to be admitted to Stephen’s. He is 
entitled to a sports quota place and by 
the standards of other sportsmen, 61 
per cent is pretty good. (One student 
who got in under the quota got 55 per 
cent.) 

As for the claims that his shooting 
skills are fake, PM’s house rejects them 
completely. Apparently, Rahul has won 
two shooting gold medals at the state 
level and was ranked fourth at the 
national level. Already, the National 
Rifle Association and the Indian Olympic 
Association have issued statements 
attesting to Rahul’s skills. 

And, of course, there has been the 
predictable chorus from Congressmen. 
One MP, Jitendra Prasad, even went so 
far as to declare that he would organise a 
shooting competition at which Rahul’s 
skills would be visible for all to see. 
Mohinder Singh Sathi, the mayor of 
Delhi, also issued his own statement 
making the curious point that if Rajiv 
could have rigged Rahul’s admission, 
then he could also have rigged the 
results of the school-leaving exam to get 
Rahul a distinction. The fact that Die 
junior Gandhi got just 61 per cent, 
proved that everything was on the level. 

No doubt wiser counsel will prevail in 
the BJP and somebody will ask Khaiuia 
to button up on the grounds that his 
campaign only earn the Gandhis 
some sympathy. But that may not help 
poor R^uL The Intelligence Bureau has 
now told Rajiv that it can’t guarantee his 
son’s safety because St Stephen’s is 
next to Khalsa College which is ‘a hotbed 
of terrorists'. 

So finally, the ghost of Bhindranwale 
could c(»ne to the BJP’s aid. Some irony! 

Rajiv ShuMa/Mmv DWIM 
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NEWSBEAT 


Death at daybreak 

In a well-planned operation, terrorists gun down RSS activists 

at Moga in Punjab 


O nly the day before Punjab 
Governor Siddhartha 
Shankar Ray had boasted 
that the law and order situa¬ 
tion in the state was impro¬ 
ving. At a public meeting in Ludhiana, he 
claimed that the number of terrorist 
killings in the state had gone down 
considerably ever since the Bamala 
ministry fell. 

But Ae events of 25 June showed how 
wrong he was. On that day, Moga 
witnessed a wave of killings which sent 
shock waves throughout the industrial 
town. At least 19 RSS activists were 
gunned down by terrorists while per- 
fonning their morning exercises at 
Moga’s Nehru Park. More lives were 
lost in two bomb blasts that followed 
later. The ghastly incidents took place 
exactly two weeks after the bomb explo¬ 
sion at New Delhi railway station that 
claimed more than a dozen lives. It was a 
grim reminder of the fact that the 
terrorists could strike at will, that they 
were definitely not on the run. 

In a well-planned operation, three 
youths got off a Maruti van in front of 
Nehru Park at around 6.30 am. ITiey 
entered the park through a narrow 
passage, walked a few yards past sever¬ 
al morning-walkers, and stopped in front 
of a group of Rashtriya Swayamsewak 
Sangh (RSS) members. And, before 
anyone could realise their intentions, the 
three men opened fire from their AK-47 
rifles. 

Within seconds, the sleepy town 
woke up to what many thought were 
cracker blasts. The killers walked out of 
the park through its rear exit within a 
few minutes, leaving 12 people dead and 
about 50 others critically wounded. 
Seven of the iitjured later succumbed to 
their bullet ipjuhes in hospital. 

As the AK-47 wielding terrorists 
were about to board their waiting Maruti 
van, a small group of labourers raised an 
alarm. But their voices were promptly 
silenced by the killers who fired another 
round of bullets. Om Prakash (30), his 
wife, Shinder, and a ten-year old boy. 
Dimple, died on the spot. Among the 
injured was Om Prakash’s-two-year old 
daughter Sulochana, who is still in hos¬ 
pital. 


The terrorists had also planted two 
powerful time bombs in the bushes and 
beneath the benches of the park. The 
first bomb exploded about an hour and a 
half after the shootout when the police 
and CRPF jawans were investigating the 
spot, after rushing off the injured to 
hospital. So powet^l was the blast that 
it blew constable Jagtar Singh and home 
guard Kulwant Singh to pieces. While 
the DSP on duty had a miraculous 
escape two other cops were injured 


feet deep and the deafening sound of the 
blasts could be heard all over the town. 
Senior police officers agree that the 
casualties would have been higher, had 
the two bombs exploded simultaneously. 

Why were the police slow to react? 
The official explanation was that CRPF 
jawans in the vicinity of the park were 
taking a rest after a 72-hour long duty. 
Punjab Police chief K.P.S. Gill said that 
the jawans were busy providing security 
arrangemenfs at two consecutive jagra- 
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The site where the kilters parked their vehicle: 


There was a pall of 
gloom in Moga after 
the shootout. What’s 
more, the people 
were furious. They 
were so hostile that 
even Buta Singh was 
not allowed to enter 
the cremation ground 


critically. According to eye-witnesses, 
blood stains and severed limbs were 
seen on the branches of trees several 
metres above the ground. Senior offic¬ 
ers withdrew a shocked and demoralised 
police force soon after the bomb blast. 

As feared by the police officers, a 
second blast took place about an hour 
later. Both the blasts left craters several 


gruesome murder 

tas (night-long religious revelry) at a 
colony nearby. It was only a few hours 
before the massacre that the jawans had 
returned to their barracks for rest. 

N evertheless, the people of Moga 
were highly agitated over the fact 
that paramihtary personnel could do 
nothing while the terrorists committed 
the crime right under their noses. 'ITiere 
was a pall of gloom over the town. But 
the people were furious too. Large 
crowds gathered in front of the city 
hospital and the cremation ground, 
chanting anti-police slogans. Some mis¬ 
creants even threw brickbats at some 
shopkeepers in a busy marketplace for 
not downing their shutters to protest 
against the massacre. The administra¬ 
tion added to the mobs’ confusion by 
first clamping a curfew and then with¬ 
drawing it a short while later. The 
attitude of the pecplewas so hostile that 
they did not let even the home minister, 
Buta Singh, enter the cremation ground. 
Vipul MiN^vi/CAamfllgwfi 
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_NEWS_ 

Terror in Telanpna 


The Telugu Desam rank 
and file blame the party’s 
leadership for the killing 
of a panchayat president 
by the Naxalites 

Not all the flamboyance ot 
N. T. Rama Rao (NTR). 
the Andhra Pradesh chief 
minister, can hide the fear 
in the hearts of his Telugu 
Desam partymen. Naxa¬ 
lites belonging to the 
People's War Group (PWG) of the 
CPI (ML), one of the few Naxalite 
outfits that still believes in the Maoist 
maxim that power flows from the barrel 
of a gun, has struck terror in districts of 



Tli« body of Malhar Rao; brutal killing 


the Telangana region. 

The PWG, which has been waging an 
war against the state and the 
rural rich for nearly a decade in the 
tribal-dominated districts of Adilabad and 
Karimnagar, created panic among 
Telugu Desam Party (TDP) workers in 
the two districts by kidnapping and 
killing Malhar Rao, the Mandal Pan¬ 
chayat president (MPP) of Tadicherla in 
Karimnagar. A note left in a trouser 
pocket of Rao warned that “this is only 
the beginning”. It further stated; “We 
will continue to kill the elected repre¬ 
sentatives of Telugu Desam, unless the 
police release two of our comrades—G. 
Ilaiah a|||t Rajamailu.” 

On anapu-Iier occasion the PWG had 
abducted some IAS officers, but caused 
them no This time, however, it 
carried out its threat, catching the TDP 
off-guard. The morale of the TDP work¬ 
ers in Karimnagar and Adilabad has sunk 


[ to an all-time low. This was evident from 
the fact that top TDP leaders such as 
general-secretary Ashok Gajapathi Raju, 
NTR's sons-in-law Chandrababu Naidu 
and Venkateswar Rao TDP parliamen- 
ta^ party leader P. Upendra, and law 
minister C. Annanda Rao toured the two 
districts in the first week of this month in 
order to “infuse confidence among the 
people". 

Few people even in the TDP, howev¬ 
er, seem to believe that NTR’s ultima¬ 
tum to the Naxalites—ending on 13 
July—to lay down arms or face the 
consequences, which he issued following 
Rao's murder on 10 June will bring 
results. While issuing the ultimatum 
NTR tried to placate the Maoists by 
declaring that there would be no police 
action against them during the period. 
But in the last week of June seven TDP 
MPPs resigned from their posts in 
Karimnagar district, fearing Naxalite 
attacks and doubting the government’s 
ability to protect them. The PWG’s 
terror tactics seemed to have paid off: 
about 40 MPPs from Karimnagar de¬ 
manded judicial inquiry into the dis¬ 
appearance of Ilaiah and Rajamallu after 
they were arrested. 

The state’s director general of police 
(DCP), however, stoutly denies that the 
two men were ever arrested and claims 
that the police has announced an award 
of Rs 10,0(X) to anyone who furnishes 
information about their whereabouts. 
But, said Ramachandra Goud, one of the 
MPPs who resif^ed and had been kid¬ 
napped along with Malhar Rao: "The 
Naxalites want to know the whereabouts 
of their co-activists and since their 
demand is genuine, we are asking for an 
inquiry.” Some district leaders of the 
party in Karimnagar and Adilabad have 
told NTR that “imless the government 
gives us protection we will have to leave 
the party”. 

The kidnapping and the ghastly mur¬ 
der of Rao, which was condemned by 
most political parties, including other 
Naxalite factions, however, focussed 
mass attention on police atrocities com¬ 
mitted in the form of fake encounters 
and, on an ever-increasing number of 
persons missing after their arrest. In¬ 
deed, there has never before been such 
mounting pressure from within the rul¬ 
ing party to check police atrocities on 
the Naxalites. Even Upendra admitted 
after touring Karimnagar on 4 July: “I 


agree with the allegation that the police 
in the district are resorting to fake 
encounters,” and promised to bring the 
matter to the notice of the government. 
Significantly, the district’s superinten¬ 
dent of police, S. V. Ramana Murthy, 
was suddenly transferred while Upendra 
was touring Karimnagar. • 

The statements of the TDP leaders 
seem to have had an adverse effect on 



Talugu Oasam laadera visiting a Karimnagar 
villaga: “infusing confidance” 


the police force. Senior police officials 
say "they will have a demoralising effect 
on the entire force whom none should 
blame in the event of a stepped-up 
Naxalite onslaught in the near future.” 
Many policemen do not support NTR’s 
policy of inviting the movement’s leaders 
for talks and forming village defence 
squads to tackle the Naxalite problem. 
Asked one police officer: “How can the 
village defence squads with ordinary 
weapons do any good when well-trained 
policemen can do nothing when they are 
ambushed by the Naxalites 
with sophisticated AK-47 rifles, dyna¬ 
mites and ^enades?” 

What is significant is that the killing of 
Malhar Rao has driveifu wedge betweten 
the TDP district leaders and those at the 
party headquarters at Hyderabad. The 
Karimnagar leaders say that the DGP’s 
repeated denial that Ilaiah and Rajamallu « 
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i had been arrested and home minister 
Madhava Reddy’s threat of launching 
combing operations precipitated the cri¬ 
sis and were the immediate causes of 
Rao’s death. Said TDP MLA Spripada 
Rao: “The provocative statements of 
the home minister drove the Naxalites 
to' murder Malhar Rao.” 

Meanwhile, NTR claimed credit 
for the surrender of 14 PWG activists in 
Medak district, saying that his gamble 
was beginning to pay off. But the BJP 
state general secretary said that those 
who surrendered were unimportant men 
who were quite powerless within the 
PWG. And, according to Vara Vara Rao, 
a Naxalite poet of repute, who was 



released from jail only recently, the 
ultimatum and the surrenders were part 
of NTR’s gimmick. 


The two teams of TDP leaders that 
toured Karimnagar and Adilabad submit¬ 
ted their reports to the chief minister on 
5 July and NTR held a high-powered 
meeting the following day. Though the 
reports mentioned the growing popular 
resentment against police atrocities, the 
government decided to bolster security 
arrangements in the region by setting up 
another 39 police stations—15 in Adila¬ 
bad and 24 in Karimnagar. The mea¬ 
sures to counter the Naxalites also 
include schemes like supplying jowar to 
Girijan tribals at Rs 1.25 per l^o. The 
government has also set up a three- 
member committee comprising a minis¬ 
ter, the district collector and the district 
superintendent of police to supervise 
the anti-Naxalite measures and to look 
into complaints of poh'ce harassment. 
Mukundan C. Mmnmi / HjnhnbMl 


Mahanta wins a round 


The chief minister scores 
over his party dissidents by 
expelling three former 
ministers from the AGP 

Chief minister Prafulla 
Mahanta has survived a 
virtual coup attempt by 
Asom Gana Parishad 
(AGP) dissidents. In fact, 
he has achieved a trifle 
more: he has crushed 
them for the time being, by expelling 
three former ministers from the party on 
2 June. 

The fillip to the dissidents’ latest 
campaign against Mahanta was provided 
by a rice scandal, involving the state- 
owned cooperative, Statfed. Evidence 
so far unearthed su^ests that Mahan- 
ta’s personal link with it was at best 
tenuous (he was the minister in charge 
of cooperatives), but, ironically, while he 
had shaken off earlier, more dire^ 
allegations levelled against him by his 
detractors, he seemed less confident 
this time. 

The deal was brought to light in the 
last Assembly session by the AGP’s 
legislature party secreta^, Kamala Kali¬ 
ta, and three former ministers, Nagen 
Sarma, Digen Bora and R.N. Kalita. 
After last year’s floods, which destroyed 
much of the state’s paddy crop, the food 
and civil supplies department directed 
Statfed to purchase 1.08 lakh tonnes of 
rice from Punjab, Haryana and Uttar 
Pradesh. Statfed selected 58 firms for 
the job. One such firm. Imperial Trading 
Company, was commissioned to supply 
about 2,200 tonnes of rice. 

Kamala Kalita alleged that Statfed had 
paid 85 per cent of a bill of Rs 80 lakhs to 
the firm on the basis of a 
railway receipt which was treated as a 
proof of the fact that the required 
quantity of rice had been delivered at 
Delhi station. But when the consignment 
reached Guwahati, it was found to be 
unfit for human consumption and, what 
is more, it was 4,000 quintals short in 
weight. To placate the agitated legisla¬ 
tors the speaker announced the forma¬ 
tion of a house committee to inquire into 
the deal. Significantly, it was headed by 
Nagen Sarma, a dissident who was 
dropped from Mahanta’s cabinet last 
October, and comprised Digen Bora and 
Kamala Kalita, two other dissidents who 
were also former ministers, and three 
Opposition members. 


On 6 June, the committee placed its 
interim report before the Assembly 
which found the deal “questionable”: it 
observed that no tenders had been 
invited, that most of the 58 parties were 
selected on the basis of verbal orders 
from "high ups”, and that the power of 
attorney was given to “dubious parties”. 
The only reference to Mahanta came in 
the testimony of Niranjan Ghose, who 
was the managing director of Statfed 
when the deal was made. Ghose main¬ 
tained that Mahanta had recommended 
some names to him, but this was hardly 



Prafulla Mahanta: winning movas 


an indictment of Mahanta, since none of 
the firms reportedly backed by him 
supplied substandard stuff. 

But even so, sources close to Mahan¬ 
ta immediately launched a campaign 
against the house committee. A myste¬ 
rious unsigned press statement first 
appeared, alleging that “the sweeping 
observations made and conclusions 
drawn were without reference to facts” 
and “intended only to embarrass the 
chief minister”. As if to lend credence to 
the charges, one of the committee 
members, R.N. Kalita, resigned from 
the panel, expressing “shock” over the 
contents of the report which, he said, 
were incorrect”. 

Kalita’s word might have carried 
weight had he not been reinducted into 
the cabinet soon after he resigned from 
the committee. The saga of intrigue was 
given another bizarre twist when on 6 
June, Niranjan Ghose wrote a letter to 
the chief secretary, A. B. Sarwan, stat¬ 
ing that he had been receiving anony- 
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mous phone calls, threatening him and 
the members of his family with dire 
consequences unless he personally im¬ 
plicated Mahanta in the rice deal. The 
hand-written letter on ordinary paper 
added that Digen Bora had demanded Rs 
4 or 5 lakhs from Statfed chairman, 
Rupam Kakoti, to doctor the report so 
as to exonerate both Kakoti and 
Mahanta. 

The affair became more intriguing 
when Rupam Kakoti, a former top brass 
of the All Assam Students’ Union 
(AASU), in a letter addressed to the two 
AGP general secretaries, Bhrigu Phu- 
kan, the home minister, and Atul Bora, 
the PWU minister, alleged that the chief 
secretary may have acted under instruc¬ 
tions from the cliief minister himself. He 
also allepd that it was Mahanta who had 
asked him to take Rs 25 lakhs—for the 
party fund—from a businessman and 
grant him a contract for rice rakes in 
return. Kakoti named two office-bearers 
of the AGP, Habibur Rehman and Kha- 
nin Mahanta as witnesses to the con¬ 
versation. 

Kakoti’s letter seemed to be the 
proverbial nail in the AGP’s coffin. It was 
against this backdrop that Bhngu Phu- 
kan—and not Mahanta, the party presi¬ 
dent—convened a meeting of the AGP 
executive on 2 July. Phukan, who is 
reported to have been meeting the 
dissidents for quite some time, has 
always maintained a low profile. In spite 
of his rumoured differences with the 
chief minister, Phukan never came out 
openly against him. 

But belying rumours that the meeting 
would spell the end of Mahanta’s lead¬ 
ership, it reaffirmed his supremacy. 
Three former ministers—of whom 
Chandramohan Patowary and Atul Koch 
were suspended early this year—and 
Holiram Terang, were expelled from the 
party. Patowary was axed, for allegedly 
hobnobbing with the Congress(l), Koch 
for allegedly forging his degree certifi¬ 
cates, and I'erang for campaigning 
against the AGP in the recent elections 
to the Karbi Anglong district council, 
from where he hails. 

How did Mahanta tide over one of the 
worst crises in his political career? 
Though not a reputed strategist in the 
mould of Hiteshwar Saikia or S.C. Jamir 
of Nagaland. Mahanta seemed to have 
played his cards astutely: first, by rein¬ 
ducting R.N. Kalita and Bharat Narah 
into his cabinet a few days before the 
meeting. Narah, a leading dissident, has 
now become Mahanta’s most vocal 
spokesman. This step seems to have 
taken the wind out of the dissidents’ 
sails. 

Radhika RamaaaBhan/fiifwaftatf 


Insulted 

and 

humiliated 

Harijans oppressed by a 
Union minister’s relatives 
decide to leave their village 

The exodus began on 26 
June. Three hundred and 
fifty Harijan men, women 
and children from Union 
minister of state for fi¬ 
nance B.K. Gadhvi’s vil¬ 
lage, Sambarda, in Gu¬ 
jarat, decided to abandon their homes 
and migrate to Palanpur, sbt kilometres 
away. This was because they could take 
it no more: the Gadhvis had crossed all 
limits in ill-treating and humiliating the 
Harijans. 

The minister’s relatives—including 


W hile Chhatra Parishad troopers 
(the student wing of the Con- 
gress-I) hurled themselves against 
the steel gates of the West Bengal 
Board of Secondary Education in 
Calcutta, demanding the resignation 
of state primary and secondary 
education minister Kanti Biswas, an¬ 
xious students and their parents and 
teachers stood by, hoping that the 
Madhyamik (Class X public examina¬ 
tions) results would finnally be de¬ 
clared. The results of about 11,000 
students have been withheld by the 
board and the delay might jeopardiae 
their careers. Other students have 
complained that their marksheets 
were either incomplete or incorrect¬ 
ly tabulated. 

The board’s secretary. Prof. 
Sudhin Chattetjee/ blamed, "break¬ 
downs in the newly-acquired compu¬ 
ter system for the delay in publishing 
all the results’’-' After accusing the 
schools and students of not filling 
out all the forms correctly, Chatter- 
jee promised to "solve aD problems 



Th« Harijans of Sambarda at Palanpur; 
awaiting (ustlce 


his cousin, nephew and brothers—had 
been terrorising the Harijans by molest¬ 
ing their women, beating up the youths 
and disrupting their social and religious 
functions. Said P.H. Parmar, a college 


in a week.” 

Defending his computer-illiterate 
minicHis in the board, who apparently 
allowed the computers to malfunc¬ 
tion on three successive days just 
before the results were to be 
announced. Prof. Chattetjee said 
that this was the first time that the 
Board of Secondary Education 
cials were using computers and a few 
mistakes were "understandable”. 

But the possibility of another 
breakdown next year cannot be ruled 
out. Nor is the board keen to leant 


Defending his computer- 

* 

illiterate minions, the 


secretary of the Board of 


Secondary Education 


said that a few mistakes 


were understandahie 


since the officials were 


using computers for the 


first time 
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Missing the mark 

Computer snags hold up the results of11,000 students 
appearing in the Secondary Examinations in West Bengal 









professor hailing from the village Sam- 
barda: “Almost everyday at least one 
Harijan youth was beaten up by the men 
of the Gadhvi community. Our boys are 
not allowed to tuck their shirts in their 
trousers, wear sunglasses or ride bikes. 
We are fed up and so we decided to 


from its mistakes. Hiere are still no 
plans to impart comprehensive com¬ 
puter training to all its personnel. 

But Chatteqee’s troubleshooting 
will not solve the students’ basic 
problem: of getting admitted to a 
school for the two-year higher 
secondary course. Ev^uators, fol¬ 
lowing the board's new guidelines 
have marked less stringently; about 
70 per cent of the 4.30 lakh ex¬ 
aminees were successful conq>ared 
to 50 per cent last year. Over 27,000 
students secured first class marks 
and another 84,000 second class. 
But many students who have se¬ 
cured first class marks are unlikely to 
get admission to the city’s more 
prestigious schools. And many stu¬ 
dents who have passed in the second 
division are unlikely to get admission 
to any school in the state. 

While most students are scramb- 
ing for seats in the state’s most 
prestigious schools, others are sti|l 
waiting outside tile barred gates of 
the b^d’s office. Afraid that tiiey 
would be edged out in this cnici^ 
rat-raqe because of the delay, the 
students are hoping that the board , 
officials and their bulty computera . 
will come to their rei^e. 

SrlHloy CbounlhiWy'f GakuVft 


move before the Gadhvis started kiliing 
us.’’ 

The Gadhvis of Sambarda are all rich 
landlords and farmers and happen to be 
the only other commumty living in the 
village other than the Harijans. They 
were bards in ancient times, but turned 
farmers after receiving land as gift from 
kings whose praises they used to sing. 
Today, they move about with licensed or 
illegal arms. They force Harijans to walk 
with their heads down, prevent them 
from going to temples or being photo¬ 
graph^ the guests of the Harijans are 
taunted and jeered at, and Gadhvi chil¬ 
dren pollute the water Harijan women 
carry in pots from the village well. 

Almost every bit of land in the village 
is owned by the Gadhvis, who have 
turned a government-sponsored training 
centre into a private guest house. Even 
a crematorium, where the Harijans bum 
their dead, has been taken over by 
them. Said Gopal Solanki, the BJP 
mayor of Ahmedabad who had come to 
meet the afrected families at Falanpur: 
“The Harijans have no place to ease 
themselves, no place to meet or sit 
together, and their children can’t go to 
school because the Gadhvis work as 
teachers." 

The incident that forced the Hariians 
to flee Sambarda occurred on 11 June. A 
Ha^an youth, Rajnikant Manabhai, was 
very nearly beaten to death simply 
because the Gadhvis did not like the way 
he dressed. On 18 June, the Harijans 
held a meeting in which they decided to 
migrate. And, on 26 June, they packed 
their meagre belongings and set off for 
Falanpur, leaving behind their cattle and 
immovable property. 

Though-the district superintendent of 
police has offered the Harijans police 
protection, they are reluctant to return 
to Sambarda and have demanded land 
near Falanpur instead. “How long will 
the police protect us?” asked Farmar 
who has written to Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi, home minister Buta Singh and 
other leaders, seeking justice. 

I While chief minister Amarsinh 
Chaudhary assured a delegation of Hari¬ 
jan MFs and MLAs that the matter will 
be inquired into, B.K. Gadhvi plays 
down the issue by saying that the 
villagers are making a mountain out of a 
molehill. Meanwhile, the BJF held a 
day-long demonstration in Ahmedabad 
on 3 July, and various organisations of 
the backward communities have con¬ 
vened a rally at Falanpur on 10 June. It 
appears that the matter could well swell 
into a nuyor conflict if the government 
failed to punish the guilty and rehabilitate 
the affected families. 

MahMhTifvwil / 4frnwdibMf 


Parting 

ways 

Nandini Satpathy's son 
embarrasses her by 
participating in 
an Opposition rally 

I I J.B. Patnaik’s camp in the 

state Congress(I) appears 
to have scored over the 
dissidents with former 
chief minister Nandini 
Satpathy's son, Tathaga- 
ta, joining the Opposition 
bandwangon and thus virtually ruining 
her chances of becoming the state’s next 
chief minister. 

As the patriarch of a clan of Congres- 
s(I) loyalists, J.B. Patnaik’s credentials 
can hardly be bettered. His wife, Jayanti 
Patnaik, MP, who is the president of the 
All India Mahila Congress(l), or^nised 


Political observers have 
been noting the differing 
views of Satpathy and her 
son, Tathagata, ever since 
she returned to the ruling 
party 


the biggest-ever rally of the party’s 
women’s wing in Bhubaneswar in May 
this year, giving a good account of her 
organisational abilities. Patnaik’s son-in- 
law’s elder brotiier, Niranjan Patnaik, is 
in the ruling party and is the de facto 
number two in the cabinet. J.B. Pat¬ 
naik’s son-in-law, Soumya Ranjan Pat¬ 
naik, who is the owner-editor of two 
local dailies is dose to the Congress(I), 
which he may formally join any time he 
chooses in order to fulfil his known “poli¬ 
tical ambitions ’’. Soumya Ranjan’s youn¬ 
ger brother, Amiya Ranjan, is also ex- 
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pcctwl to j(jin thf ruling party in the near 
future. 

Nandini Sitpathy is, therefore, at a 
yiieal disadvantaj'e in not haviii)' been 
able to induct lu;r entire family into the 
Conj>ress(l), (o which she retiinied last 
yeat, after a lapse of 12 years. Her 
husband, Debendra .'^atpathy, who was 
once a C'onKress Ml’, is no longer politi¬ 
cally active, and, now, Tathagata has 
i chosen to join the Janata Dai to achieve 
his jiolitical ends. 

Thoj.B, I’alnaik camp mounted 
an anti-Satpalhy campaign after Talha- 
I gata look jiart in Opposition-sponsored 
1 deinoiistiations in front of the Cuttack 
I AIK (All India Radio) and Doordarshan 
I stations on 26 June. But 'rathagata’s 
aligrinient with the Janata Dal was not a 
sudden development nor was it a 
strategy prepared by the inothei and the 
son to pressuiise the Congieisd) high 
command into offenrig Nandini Salpathy 
an influential post within the party as is 
being made out by the present chief 
minister’s follovveis. 

Political observers have been noting 
the diflering views of Salpathy and her 
son. ever since the former returned to 
the ruling party. Tathagata went on re¬ 
cord at that link', saying that he did not 
shaie his mother's political views. "If I 
ever join [xililics, my place will be in the 
Opposition, nioie precisely in the Jana- 
I ta, ” he h;id declared 

Patnaik’s supporters have been trying 
to influence the party high command 
<igainsf Satpatin liy regularly sending 
, copies of pro-Opposition editorials and 
I ill lilies a|)peanng iii the Oriya daily, 
i l)h;intii, which is owned and edited by 
j Tathagata, to their paiiy bosses in De¬ 
lhi. But It is only now that Salpathy and 
her dissident supporters have been 
clearly einbarnissed by Tathagata’s for¬ 
mal aiipeariince on the Janata Dal stage 
m the wake of the dissidents’ trip to 
Itelhi 10 lenew their demand for Pat¬ 
naik’s removal. Pleven MLAs had 
camped in the caiiitiil in the third week of 
June and met seveial AICC(l) members, 
.sec‘king permission to resign from the 
legisLilure to record their disenchant¬ 
ment with Patiiiiik’s leadership. 'Though 
Satpathy her.^elf was not in the delega¬ 
tion, het support for the dissidents was a 
well-known fact. 

Dissident leader Basant Bi.swal said 
that the ichels could do nothing about 
'Tathagiita’s action, and added that he 
was "compc'tent enough to take his own 
decisions”. Yes. indeed; but they could 
also cost .Satpathy and the dissidents 
their political future. 

Sarada P. Nandn/Bhubanaswar ■ 


A deluge of 
drugs 

The Burmese narco-mafia 
makes inroads into the 
north-eastern states of India 

ft was Sunday and a .Sab¬ 
bath day in Mizoram. 'I'he 
streets of Champai, a 
sub-divisional town on the 
state’s eastern border 
with Burma, were de¬ 
serted, as the Mjzos pre¬ 
fer to stay indoors on the .Sabbath. But 
late in the evening, a white Maruti taxi 
was seen darting in and out of the town 
at breakneck speed. This unusual move¬ 
ment made the town’s customs guards 
suspii'ious. The car was intercepted, 
searched and 69.5 gm of heroin was un¬ 
earthed. This seizure, made on 12 
I-’ebruary this year, has been the biggest 
haul of this Contraband in Mizoram so 
far. 

On 21 Februaiy, customs officials ran 
into a Burmese army officer at Moreh, I 






I . ' 


me iniamous rendevous of smugglers 
near Manipur’s eastern border with Bur¬ 
ma and recovered 850 gm of heroin from 
him. A few days later, a Nainital-based 
trader was caught red-handed while re¬ 
ceiving a consignment of 950 gm of he¬ 
roin frcmi a Burmese national. 

Some time later, customs person¬ 
nel nabbed an intelligence officer of the 
Indian army’s 8 Mountain Division, Ma¬ 
jor Balbir Singh Sangha, for having 
allegedly transported 2.85 kg of heroin 
to Ttimapur, a bustling commercial cen¬ 
tre in Nagaland, in his jeep. And, to¬ 
wards the end of May, an Assam police 
officer was held at the (iuwahati railway 


Dangerous take-off 

The government of Rajasthan allows its chief 
pilot to fly without a valid licence 


C an a pilot without a valid licence 
be allowed to fly an aeroplane.’ 
Yes, if he happens to be employed J)y 
the government of Rajasthan and the 
plane belongs to the state. However 
unbelievable it may sound, the fact is 
that the state’s chief pilot (incidental¬ 
ly, he is also the only pilot employed 
by the state) did not have a valid 
flying licence, and, yet, was allowed 
to make frequent trips with VIPs on 
board. 

Despite the government being 
financially handicapped (the state suf¬ 
fered a few consecutive draughts) 
and the Centre’.s advice to defer the 
purchase of a new plane, the state go 
vemment placed an order for a .King 
Air C90-A aircraft, costing Rs three 
CTores. The government also sent its 
chief pilot, R.K. Khanna, to the USA 
to be trained in flying the, plane, 
though the Indira Ganwi Rasfatifya 



Tlw King Air O90A aircraft: not for novlooa 


Udan Akademi (IGRUA) had ev^ 
facility for training pilots in flying 
King Air planes. 

After Khanna returned from the 
USA with the newly-acquired plane, 
he was sent to the IGRUA to have 
his licence endorsed ^ that he could 
fly the new aircraft, But the academy 
turned down Khanna's application. 
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(Above) A BSF outpost at Moreh; (right) a 
T seteed heroine packet: deadly traffic 


station with yfiO gni of heroin in his 
possession. 'I'he Indian north-east was 
being suddenly projielled into prominen¬ 
ce in tlie narcotic trade. 

UurinK the last seven months, 9.67 
kg of lieroin, worth Rs nine crores in 
the international market, was .seized by 
customs and excise stafi at 10 different 
places, and 26 people, iiu luding six Bur¬ 
mese nationals, were arrested. 

There are enough indications to sug¬ 
gest that the drug matla who rule the 
roost in the Golden 'lYiangk', a looscly- 


A The IGKUA director, M.K. Da war. 
wrote to the state government on 10 
April this year, saying that Khanna’s 
performance on the simulator and on 
actual flights between Delhi and 
Lucknow was far from being satisfac¬ 
tory. Dawar suggested that Khanna 
undergo a six-week training course, 
without which, he said, "it' would not 
be possible for him (Khanna) to come 
anywhere near the proficiency 
ne^ed to fly the King Air C-90A 
aircraft". 

The matter was furtlier compli¬ 
cated by the fact that Khanna’s ‘open 
. airlines transport pilot licence’— 
which is a basic minimum a pilot must 
possess—had also expired. This li¬ 
cence authorises a pilot to fly an 
aircraft weighing upto 5,700 kg. 
Moreover, his instrument rating cer¬ 
tificate. which certifies a pilot’s night- 
flying capability, had also become 
time-barredi Khanna was thus left 
without any flying licence, but was 
allowed to remain on the job and 
actually fly. 

MIqi ClMnd Oandia/ii^ 


I administered desolate area where Bur¬ 
ma, Thailand and Laos share a border, 
have shifted a part of their operations to 
north-west Burma and the Indian north¬ 
east. Their aim is to develop the wooded 
terrain of these parts as part of a new 
heroin trail, as the traditional routes 
along south-west Tliailand have become 
much too hot after Bangkok cracked 
down on drug-runners in an anti- 
narcolic drive funded by the USA and 
Australia. 

The DRI (Directorate of Revenue In¬ 
telligence) and the Narcotics Control 
Bureau (NCB) officials in the north-east 
are worried over another development 
in Burma. The country is expecting a 
bumper optium har¬ 
vest this year. The 
yield wiU be about 
2,200 tonnes, almost 
double the 1988 
crop. The boom in 
the production is 
attributed to the 
stoppage of US aid to 
Burma for spraying 
aerial defoliants on 
the opium fields, fol¬ 
lowing a military 
coup in that country 
in September. Enth¬ 
used by this, Bur¬ 
ma’s drug king, 

Khun Sa (real 
name Chang 
Clii Fu), who runs an extortion and pro¬ 
tection racket in Shan state in east Bur¬ 
ma. has decided to finance the heroin 
refineries in the country’s north-w'est 
regions. Khun Sa, 56, who leads a 
2, lOO-member gang of narco-terronsts 
called Shan United Army (SUA), was 
recently spotted at Tamu, a Burmese 
town opposite Moreh. 

The bulk of the heroin in the north¬ 
east is smuggled in through Moreh, Be- 
hang and New Somdal in Manipur, Nam- 
pong, via Pauggan pass, in Arunachal 
Pradesh, and Champai in Mizoram. 
Champai is an ideal entry point a.s it is 
near Kalcmyo where a number of heroin 
refineries are liKated. Moreh gets its 
supplies from the Burmese border 
towns of Layshi and Homalin, which 
have refineries that are protected by the 
Chin mafia groups, owing allegiance to 
Brang Seng, leader of the insurgent 
Kachin Independence Organisation 
(KIO). Tlie other heroin manufacturing 
towns in Bunna are Mythikyna, Bhamo, 
Lashio, Mamyo, Mandalaya and 
Taunggui. 

The drug runners move about with 
impunity along the porous, and almost 
unpoliced 18(K)-km-long Indo-Burmese 
border. The Shillong collectorate of the 


customs and the central excise has only 
five inadequately staffed field units along 
the border. Though the BSF has a post 
at Moreh in Manipur it is not very effec¬ 
tive. It is alleged that the BSF has em¬ 
ployed a number of interpreters, who 
moonlight as brokers for the jawans. 
They take a “cut” from tliose entering 
Moreh from across the border with 
headloads of goods for trading. They are 
made to hand over 80 per cent of their 
daily earning to the BSF, and it is be¬ 
lieved that heroin is concealed in many a 
headload. 

Another problem faced by the author¬ 
ities is the cultivation of poppy plants on 
the mountains in the border regions. 

Since 1985, the Kuki 
bandits from Burma 
have been forcing 
the border people to 
raise this crop and 
send the harvest’ to 
the Burmese refiner¬ 
ies. The farmers are 
paid well. The cus¬ 
toms department 
destroyed 22,78,000 
poppy plants early 
this year in six sepa¬ 
rate operations. 'The 
largest number of 
plants (about 15 
lakhs) were burnt 
in Chandel dis¬ 
trict, in Man- 

Manipur appears to be the worst 
affected state. Heroin addiction accounts 
for 23 out of every L0(K) psychiatric 
cases in the slate as against the national 
average of six out of every 1,000. The 
one-gi am heroin packs, variously known 
as 'Lion’, ‘Number 4’ and ‘Cobra’, are 
easily available in downtown Iniphal and 
Churachandpur. 

The Centre has only recently woken 
up to the threat heroin is posing to the 
entire noith-easi. Said B.V. Kumar, 
chief of the directorate of revenue intelli¬ 
gence, the bulk of the 20-million dollar 
aid ftom the UN F'und for Drug Abuse 
Control which India has received would 
be spent in the north-east. A worried 
Ajit Panja, Union minister of state for 
revenue, disclosed during a recent visit 
to Imphal, the Manipur capital, that he 
had taken up the matter with the Bur¬ 
mese authorities and alerted the chief 
ministers of the seven north-eastern 
states. 

Money will be no problem in tackling 
the menace, Panja has assured the 
north-eastern states; what might be 
lacking is the will. 

Santanu GhothJ Imphal, Churachandpur 
and AIgwal 
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Comrades at war 


Clashes between CPI and 
CPI(M) cadres threaten left 
unity in the state 

Is the leftist brotherhcKxl 
breaking up in Kerala.’’ An 
uneasy calm that pre¬ 
vailed in (he niling Left 
DenKKTatic Front (LDF) 
for sometime past was 
finally shattered early this 
month when CF^I and CPI(M) supporters 
clashed in difterent parts of the state 
over the murder of a CPI worker, 
Kunjachan, at Thiravalla by activists of 
the Democratic Youth Federation of 
India (DYFI) ~a frontal orKanisation 
the CPI(M).' 

Said Kannam Rajendran, a CPI MLA: 
"It was a cold-blooded murder with the 
connivance of the 
police. About 75 
DYFI men marched 
to Kunjachan’s 
house, shouting slo¬ 
gans that they would 
kill him and. in spite 
of having received 
prior information and 
complaints from his 
wife, the police did 
not act." Rajendran 
added that tension 
was building up in 
the relations be¬ 
tween the suppor¬ 
ters of the two par¬ 
ties because of the 
CPI(M)'s attempts 
to counter the CPI’s 
growing influence in the region. 

The Congress(I)-led United Demo¬ 
cratic Front (UDF) Opposition, walked 
out of the Assembly in protest against 
the government’s refill to allow a 
discussion on the issue. To make 
amends, the government transferred a 
few police officers from Thiruvalla and 
the CPKM) strongman, state party 
secretary V.S. Achutanandan, issued a 
stem warning to his men by saying that 
“those who could not imbibe the spirit of 
the LDF would be thrown out of the 
party”. Nevertheless, clashes broke out 
in various other places between the 
supporters of the two parties. Confes¬ 
sed Rajendram ‘"rhe CPI has been at 
the receiving end of violent attacks by 
the CPI(M) men. Since the LDF came to 
power, there have been more than 1.30 
attacks on our offices and men, and four 


of our suppcjrters have died in the 
process. ’’ 

Meanwhile, in a significant move the 
CPI(M) general secretary E.M.S. Nam- 
boodiripadhas invited the Kerala Con¬ 
gress to work in concert with the LDF in 
Kerala. Two years back, Namboodiripad 
had described the Kerala Congress as a 
party of Christian fundamentalists and a 
communal untouchable as far as the 
CPKM) was concerned. .Namboodiripad, 
however, laid down two conditions for 
joining hands with the Kerala Congress. 
The CPI(M) supremo said it should fight 
for the legitimate rights of Kerala by 
delinking itself ft'om the Congress(l), 
and that it should cease to be an 
appendage of the Church in the state. 
Namboodiripad is wooing the Mam and 
the Joseph factions of the Kerala Con¬ 
gress on the eve of the parliamentary 
elections to create confusion among the 
constituents of the UDF. 

The Kerala Con¬ 
gress Ooseph),a con¬ 
stituent of tlie UDF, 
has been involved in 
a ninning battle with 
the Congress(I) and 
its arch-enemy, the 
Kerala Congress 
(Mani). The Con- 
gress(l) feels that 
they lost the last 
Assembly elections 
mainly because of 
the infighting be¬ 
tween these two fac¬ 
tions of the Kerala 
Congress. The Con- 
gress(I) leadership 
has decided to cut 
the Kerala Congress 
(Joseph) to size in the coming par¬ 
liamentary polls by giving them only one 
seat when they were allowed to contest 
two in the last elections. 

K.M. Mani who leads one faction of 
the Kerala Congress and is close to 
Congress(I), lashed out at Namboodir¬ 
ipad and ruled out any alliance with the 
CPI(M) "especially now that its image is 
eroding". Said Mani: "We will stick to 
the Congress(I) and would not like to 
associate ourselves with the commun¬ 
ists who are refusing to keep pace with 
the changing tenor of the world com¬ 
munist movement." But Mani’s arch 
rival. P.J. Joseph, leader of the other 
Kerala Congress Action, has not issued 
any statement in support of C^ngress(I), 
micing it clear that he is keeping his 
options open. 

SrMdhar PMay/Tirfiwmlrwn 




Broken 

promise 

Devi Lai reneges on his word 
to waive loans taken by 
farmers from banks 

Has the only sarviving 
Janata Dal government in 
the country—the Janata 
Dal-BJP coalition in 
Haryana—failed to keep 
its most important prom¬ 
ise to the people? During 
impaign in 1987, Devi Lai 
promised the people that he would write 
off all their loans, if they voted him to 
power. But after being elected, all that 
the Janata Dal-BJP alliance did was to 
announce that all those who had regular¬ 
ly paid their instalments for loans taken 
from cooperative and land development 
ment banks upto 23 March, 1987—the 
day Devi Lai made the promise at 
Jind—would not have to repay the rest 
of their instalments. This meant a de¬ 
faulter couldn’t benefit from Devi Lai’s 
election promise. 

"But marginal landholders and Hari- 
jans are always defaulters,” says Raghu 
Yadav, an MLA from the state who was 
expelled from the Janata Dal for having 
raised the issue, among other things. "I 
toured about 250 villages in Haryana," 
he says, “but didn't find even 250 
farmers who could proudly say that the 
government had waived their loans.” 
hstead, they find themselves in a tight 
spot: most of them told Yadav that they 
had stopped repaying their loans, hoping 
that they would be waived. As a result, 
the instalments piled up over the last 
three years and, with an interest of 
12-16 per cent, their loan burden has 
doubled. 

Devi Lai, however, denies that he has 
gone back on his word. Speaking at a 
meet-the-press session on the occasion 
of the second anniversary of the Dal-BJP 
coalition, he claimed that the greatest 
achievement of his government was that 
it has been able to write off debts in spite 
of the Centre’s resistance. The total 
amount written off till 20 June, 1989 was 
about Rs 248 crores, he claimed. He 
said that his govemmenHiad also consti¬ 
tuted a Debt Reconciliation Board to 
provide protection to people who took 
loans from commercial banks. 

Ntomal MKra/ChwirfliarA 
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F^lhting fundamentalism 


Can Farooq Abdullah keep the Hizb-blslami in check? 


T he Farooq Abdullah government appears to 
be unable to curtaU the activities of the 
Hizb-i-Islami, a pro-Pak fundamentalist outfit, in 
the Kashmir Valley. The Hizb-i-Islami is not a 
very powerful organisation. It is a small group of 
Kashmiri youths who seem hell-bent on des¬ 
troying Sheikh Abdullah’s legacy. The Lion of 
Kashmir was all for the advancement of women 
in his state: he was the pioneer of modernism 
and women’s education in the Valley. The Hizb-i- 
Islami apparently wants to undo all this. 

These fundamentalists have warned Muslim 
women in the Valley that they should put on 
purdah (veil) or face dire consequences. They 
have even gone to the extent of giving a call to. 
Muslim women that they should not indulge in 
any kind of entertainment—whether it is watch¬ 
ing television or visiting cinema halls. According 
to reports from the Valley, the Hizb-i-Islami has 
instructed women to wear shirts with full 
sleeves and cover their necks. They have 
warned tailors that they should not stitch any 
female attire which, in their eyes, do not con¬ 
form to Islamic tenets. 

Unfortunately, the chief minister has cut a 
very sorry figure. Although he is a well-meaning 
person with a modem outlcwk, his ministry has 
proved to be a non-starter. He seems to have 
forgotten the legacy of his father, Sheikh Abdul¬ 
lah. Sheikh Sahib fought tooth and nail against 
the mullahs for the education of women in the 
Valley. He had asked Muslim women to do away 
with purdah. His wife worked tirelessly among 
the women to abolish purdah and it was only 
because of their efforts that the Muslims of 
Kashmir became such a modernised and cohe¬ 
sive community. 

Even today, the influence of Sheikh Abdullah 
is so great that Muslim women in the villages do 
not wear purdah. This tradition has spread even 
to urban areas because of the education and 
liberal leadership of Abdullah. Sheikh Abdullah 
opened schools for girls and wanted that each 
and every Muslim girl be allowed to attend 
college. He was a religious leader with a modem 
outlook. Little wonder then that, as far as educa¬ 
tion is concerned, Muslim girls in the Valley are 
way ahead of their counterparts in other states. 
Moreover, they have also been taking an active 
part in politics and other fields. One could feel 
delighted to see their modem approach to life. 

But this modernism has in no way affected 
their religious beliefs. Muslim women in Kash¬ 
mir are probably the most ardent followers of 
Islam and its precepts. But the apparent incom¬ 
petency of the Farooq Abdullah regime on every 


front has only served to allow orgjinisations like 
the Hizb-i-lslami to thrive. The threats from the 
Hizb-i-Islami are taken very seriously—even 
female announcers and newsreaders of Srinagar 
Doordarshan appear on TV these days with their 
heads covered. 

Women have always been the primary target 
of any religious fundamentalist gioup. That is 
why the Hizb-i-Islami has not spared even Hindu 



Farooq 
Abdullah is a 
well- 

intentioned 
man. Only he 
can save the 
Valley from 
the clutches 
of 

fundamentali¬ 
sts. But mere 
good 

intentions are 
not enough 


women. I'hey have been asked to put tika on 
their foreheads. I am not writing against the 
Hizb-i-lslami because it is a powerful organisa¬ 
tion. My contention is that such organisations 
should be banned from the very beginning. No¬ 
where has the Quran looked down upon the role 
of women in society. But such organisations try 
to create terror in the name of Islam. 

There are no doubts that Farooq Abdullah is a 
well-intentioned man. I agree that only he can 
save tl.e Valley from the clutches of fundamenta¬ 
lists. He IS a dynamic leader and can feel the 
pulse of the masses. But mere good intentions 
are not enough, and he should have learned this 
from his father. Sheikh Abdullah. Farooq’s inten¬ 
tions are clear but he is not a man of action. And 
this lethargic attitude is responsible for the pre¬ 
vailing state of affairs in the Kashmir Valley. The 
most interesting part is that Dr Abdullah heads 
the hit-list of these fundamentalist forces. If he 
wants to survive in the Kashmir Valley, he will 
have to shnig off his political lethargy. B 
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In nature^s hand s 

Celebrities and ordinary people alike avail of Jindal Institute’s drugless cures 


TTw Jindal Inatttuta: only ona of Ks kind In Asia 


W here do Buta Singh, Ramak- 
rishna Hegde, Dilip Kumar, 
Saira Banu, Jayalalitha, 
Venkatasubbaiah, and the (Raj) Kapoors 
go to getaway from it all? To the 
Institute of Naturopathy and Yogic Sci¬ 
ences (INYS), better known as Jindal 
Institute, located on 55 acres of lush 
farmland, a bare ten kilometres from 
Bangalore city. The patients’ list of the 
centre reads (ike a national who's who, 
with celebrities making their way here to 
take a well- 
deserved break se¬ 
cure in the know¬ 
ledge that their 
privacy will be pro 
tected. (When spe¬ 
culation ran riot ab¬ 
out AIADMK lead¬ 
er jayalalitha’s 
whereabouts, for 
instance, the insti¬ 
tute, where the 
lady was being tre¬ 
ated, chose to 
maintain a discreet 
silence.) 

The authorities 
are quick to clarify, 
however, that VIP 
occupancy is not the 


institute’s sole claim to fame. This is not 
just a place where the rich idle. Instead, 
they say, it is the only institute of its 
kind in Asia. So, what makes INYS, 
founded in 1979 by industrialist Sitaram 
Jindal, so special? 

First is the fact that the only treat¬ 
ment the centre offers is naturopathy— 
no drugs, cither allopathic or 
homoeopathic, are allowed. The profes¬ 
sed aim of INYS. going by its brochure is 
"to promote drugless therapy, by using 


concepts of nature cure and yog.a which 
have their origins m India”, And the 
institute is specific about what it 
treats—migraine, sinusitis, bronchial 
asthma, ulcers and other stomach dis¬ 
orders, hepatitis, menstrual disorders, 
hypertension, diabetes mellitus, insom¬ 
nia, anxiety neurosis, spondylitis and 
arthritis. This with the help of a team of 
naturopaths, led by Ur Sambasiva Rao, 
and an advanced physiotherapy section. 

The hospital refuses to help those 
who will not-benefit 
from the INYS 
therapy. So, pa¬ 
tients with cardiac- 
diseases, those 
needing surgery, 
and those above fi5 
years and below 12 
years of age are 
out. (To deal with 
such cases, the Jin¬ 
dal Trust is building 
an allopathic hos¬ 
pital along- 
side.)The Jindal 
briKhure maintains 
that** those with 
obesity problems 
will be given ex¬ 
tremely low prior- 


TlM ‘nMl* at INYS: moat •xpontivo accommodation 



The patients^ 
Ustofthe 
centre reads 
like a national 
who's who, 
with 

celebrities 
making their 
way here to 
take a 

weii-deserved 

break 
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The Jindat's brochure 
maintains that those 
with obesity problems 
wiii be given 
extremely low 
priority. "This is note 
slimming centre, "it 
observes severely 


A patient being 
treated by 
naturopathy; large 
clientele 


ity. "This is not a slimnting centre,” it 
observes severely. 

S uch protestations notwithstanding, 
there’s no denying that much of the 
rush is due to the current ‘slim is in' fad. 
And people vie for admission even 
though the Jindal regimen—hip bath at 
r).45 am. followed by a brisk walk, yogic 
knyas, pranayania (breathing exercises) 
mud pack treatment, work out at the 
gymnasium, diet of juices, sauna and 
steam bath and bed at 10.30 pm—is 
tough on those used to the soft life. 

It does lead to impressive weight 
losses, though, as testified to by pa¬ 
tients in a bwklet titled A Few Case 
Histories. Says Dr Babu Paul, chairman 
of the Cochin Port Trust, who spent 10 
days at INYS in 1985: "1 lost five kgs and 
left smoking." Popular background sin¬ 
ger of south Indian films S.P. Balasubra- 
nianiam writes: “I lost seven kgs in ten 
days without any physical or mental 
strain whatsoever." The booklet has 
records of those cured of asthma, 
rheumatoid arthritis, piles, chronic spon¬ 
dylitis and sciatic pain. 

Among the testimonials is one by 
Dadasaheb Phalke Award winner, L.V. 
Prasad in the institute’s publication 
Health Herald: "I have visited some 
institutions in USA but I felt INYS is a 
better place...I can say that it is the only 
one of Its kind in Asia.” Little wonder 
then, that the centre does not advertise 
its facilities. As its infonnation booklet 
says: “Our patients arc the best public 
relations." 

Every kind of patient finds a place 
here. There are ‘nests’ for the VIPs, 
which comprise “two bedrooms, two 
dressing rooms, a big lawn, bathrooms, 
television and a telephone" according to 
Kamala Lekhwani, the institute’s wel¬ 
fare officer. A nest can accomodate four 
people but the charge—Rs 3(X) per 
day—IS for a minimum of two persons 
only. The ‘hut’ which is half the size of 
the ‘nest’, television and all, comes at Ks 
■250 per day. The ‘cottage’ costs only Ks 
200 per patient per day. while the lower 
class single and double rooms go for Rs 
60 and Ks 80 respectively. Since the 
minimum stay advised at Jindals is 20 
days, high-priced accommodation can 
amount to quite a bit. 

N ot that the expense keeps people 
away. At any given time the hospit¬ 
al is fully booked, and people have to 
apply for rooms three months in advance 
to be in with a chance. A tour through 
the hospital explains why. Much of the 
equipment is highly sophisticated and in 
I most cases, imported. Says a phy¬ 
siotherapist at the hospital, proudly 


pointing to a com¬ 
puterised traction 
machine to treat 
spinal disorders 
and backaches: 

“We are getting 
better equipment 
soon. This is going 
to be the best 
equipped nature cure hospital.” 

But the institute has a place for the 
p(K)r too. Says Kamala Lekhwani: “A lot 
of VlFs come here, yes. But for us it 
makes very little difference whether the 
patient is a VIP or a poor man.” For the 
latter there are the free wards, one for 
male patients and the other for females, 
each with 20 beds, where treatment is 
given free of cost. 

The authorities further clarify that 
“charges are for accommodation only, 
while all treatment and diet is free”. 

Discipline is strict. All visitors to the 
hospital are put through a strict security 
check, to ensure that no ‘objectionable’ 
stuff is carried in. Patients are expected 
to ‘surrender’ all medicines on admis¬ 
sion. 


Those who don’t follow the austerity 
measures are, rather unceremoniously, 
shown the door. And it is made clear to 
those who stay on that the dietary 
restnctions have to be foUowed even 
after their stint at Jindals is over. The 
brochure reads: “Those who after 
staying here have given up alcohol, 
smoking, drugs, zarda and pan masala 
only to resume them at home are 
requested kindly not to apply for admis¬ 
sion as the institute cannot help them. ” 
Undeterred by such testiness, the 
patients keep coming year after year. 
Business is timing but the institute has 
no plans of starting a similar hospital 
elsewhere. They would rather make the 
Bangalore centre perfect. 

Prakash Balawadl/Banfafora 
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prove its mettle. 
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What the cove sector is all about. 
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An Allwyn refrigerator Is your 
perfect match. Unrivalled in 
technology, features and 
service. Each Allwyn is a life¬ 
long companion.Choose an 
Allwyn and you'll live together. 
Happily ever after. 

Special features: 

• HITACHI designed 
compressor. 

• Roll Bond Freezer for quick 
and efficient cooling. 

* Operating range: . 

170-250 volts. No need 
for a voltage stabiliser. 

* Self-draining system 
that defrosts at the 
touch of a button. 

All this backed by a seven 
year warranty and a wide 
service network. 

Allwyn comes in 165 and 
300 litre singledoor and 
double door models with 
a choice of colours. 
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Man of many 
talents 

Imran Khan is now into editing a cricket monthly 



Cricket Ufm disappointing 


I mran Khan is easily the most versa¬ 
tile all-rounder in the world tcxlay. In 
more senses than one. 

Currently, Khan is working on a book 
on the Indus Valley Civilisation; raising 
funds for a cancer research centre in 
memory of his mother; has been 
appointed an ambassador of goodwill by 
the UNO; writes a column exclusively 
for Daily Telegraph; is editing a cricket 
monthly published by South Publications 
' (UK) Ltd—Crickef Life International. 
Perhaps, the most interesting feature 
of the magazine is its tombstone. 'I'he 
editorial board is truly international; 
among those represented on it are 
‘Dickie’ Bird, Abdul Kehman Bukhatir, 
Ian Chappell, Chris Cowdrey, Sunil 
Gavaskar, Michael Holding, Michael 
Manley (Prime Minister of Jamaica, no 
less!), Sidath Wettimuny and John 
Wright. The magazine barons have 
roped in players from all cricketing coun¬ 
tries. But does this board meets once a 
month to finalise editorial content, flying 
down from Colombo, Kingston, Auck¬ 
land, Bombay, Shai]ah and Yorkshire? 

Not really. In view of logistical (read 
financial) constraints the editorial board 
rarely meets. So, there is a back¬ 
up desk staff as well, on which Bernard 
Halloran figures as editor and Mushtaq 
Zaman as editorial assistant. Both of 
them are non-celebrities. 

There are a large bunch of correspon¬ 
dents too. But here again only a few are 
capable of turning a phrase to best 
advantage. Australian cricket writer 
Mike Coward, Pakistan’s Omar 
Qureishi, and England’s Paul Fitzpatrick 
j and Mike Selvey are probably the only 
ones who possess genuine writing skill. 
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I t is always misleading to judge a pub¬ 
lication by its first issue. Most maga¬ 
zines hit the stands with a bang, only to 
peter out into banalities in subsequent 
issues. But Cricket Life is an exception. 
It has resorted to cliches from the word 
go. We have Imran Khan writing on 
neutral umpiring (not again!); an article 
on India’s nightmarish West Indies tour 
in the July issue; Sunil Gavaskar telling 
Bridgette Lawrence (one would have 
expected him to write the article con¬ 
sidering he is on the editorial board) why 
India failed in the West Indies and what 
he thinks is an appropriate formula for 
revival, all in less than 400 words; a 
profile of Gloucestershire bowler David 


Imran Khan; versatile 



Lawrence (who’s he? asks a Calcutta 
reader); 15 pages of some really sub¬ 
standard pictures of previous Ashes 
series; profiles of Ian Bishop, Brian Lara 
(he’s yet to play a Test) and Mushtaq 
Ahmed (the author feels he is going to 
become another Abdul Qadir); and a re¬ 
port on how cricket coverage in the 
United Kingdom is about to be caught up 
in the satellite revolution. 


Most magazines hit 
the stands with a 
bang, oniy to peter out 
into banalities in 
subsequent Issues. 
0iff Cricket Life is a 
disappointment from 
word go 


On the credit side, there is a review of 
a book by Sir Neville Cardus (a full 
page-and-a-halO and an article revealing 
that different statistical methods give 
rise to widely differing results. (Veng- 
sarkar who figures at number two on the 
list of top batsmen according to the De- 
loittes Ratings method, is placed first by 
the magazine’s own statistical experts, 
using different standards.) Gloucester¬ 
shire cricketer Phil Bainbndge explains 
how best to organise one’s benefit sea¬ 
son in England. 

Imran Khan writes in his editorial 
comment: "They (the editorial board) 
will help to make Cricket Life truly inter¬ 
national, a magazine which will cover all 
the issues and the development of the 
game in all countries. Other magazines 
barely touch on other countries, and are 
usually locally based.’’ 

But this is precisely where Cricket 
Life fails. What may interest the English 
cricket enthusiast may leave the Indian 
cricket fanatic cold. And vice versa. Be¬ 
sides, the layout is, at best, austere. 

Buy the issue if you are a die-hard 
Imran Khan fan. And don’t say you we¬ 
ren’t warned. 

Mudar Patlwrya 
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INTERARCH's 



VENETIAN BLINDS 


Interarch’s LUXAFLEX 25mm Venetian blinds are India's 
most beautiful blinds. They look dazriing, last longer and 
are much better value in the long run. 


Batter Materials: A superior aluminium alloy subjected to the unique 
"LUXAFLEX Thermofort’ treatment protcas against damage & 
distortion of slats. The slats are guaranteed against peeling, corroding, 
chalking & fading. 

Better Accessorin: Fully automatic ‘crash proof cord lock made out of 
transparent plastic polymer with a smooth lock dog mechanism to 
prevent the cord from fraying. The unique imported worm gear 
transmission is completely sealed to avoid dust & corrosion with a built in 
overload device for life-time trouble free operation. 

An elegant, yet strong, transparent acrylic tilting wand which is easy to 
operate. 

Unique matching pamted steel head rail and bottom rail made from 
galvanised steel - the only Venetian blind in India to offer this. 

Bettsr Rnich: Slatted, punched, cut on fully automatic imported 
machines to ensure perfect symmetry, quality & durability. 

Batter Range: Perforated, Metallic, High Mirror, Fantasy, Stripes, Mix 
& Match with over 50 colours and designs in 25mm & vertical blinds to 
choose from. 

Better Service: With professionally trained Authorised dealers in over 
21 cities and the optional LUXAFLEX Maintenance scheme. Interarch 
offers you value for money and a nationwide after sales support that is 
unique. 


.anufsetured by : Ep^RARCH Building Products Pvt. Ltd., Y28 Okhla Industrial Area, Phase 11, New Delhi 20. Ph: 68424%. Tlx: 031 75355. 


^itumORBEO DEALERS PHONE Nte; Alwiteaite - Evertet Coiporsliw 78892 Bngeoit - GMhtf Bakiev t Co. 211343 Bteilew - Silvenhip Bon^ 
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THEATRE 


Drama of trauma 

Rael Padamsee’s play Extremities examines the implications of sexual 

violence 


A word of caution: if your plans for 
the evening include a celebratory 
dinner at a restaurant after 
watching a show of Extremities, forget 
it. For, Rael Padamsee’s second directo¬ 
rial venture is not the stuff of li^t- 
hearted entertainment. At best, it is a 
thought-provoking play that delves into a 
woman’s psyche. At worst, the ‘vio- 
i lence’ it exudes may prove a little 
overpowering for an unsuspecting audi¬ 
ence. 

Says Rael Padamsee, the play’s young 
director: "When I first read the script 
four years ago, 1 couldn’t go throu^ 
it—it was so awesome.” But with one 
play behind her {The Interpreters) she 
was ready for "something small, ex¬ 
perimental and something different”. 

The result: Extremities, which 
deals with the 
traumatic experi¬ 
ence of a young girl, 

Marjorie, who is 
sexually abused (the 
crime stops short of 
i rape), and her in- 
*: teraction with her 
molester Raul. Will 
she call for the cops? 

And if she does, will 
the molester be con¬ 
victed? The chances 
are slim, for there 
are no witnesses to 
the incident and 
Marjorie has no 
bruises to validate 
her charges. There 
is also the daunting prospect of 
social ostracism. 

"The extremes that the woman is 
pushed to by the rapist, society and a 
non-existent legal system is what I have 
tried to highlight,” says Padamsee. In 
the process, she has focused on a lot of 
inter-related issues. As she elaborates: 
“Rape is not just about physical violence 
but also about the mental cruelty that (in 
this case) Raul, Maijorie’s attacker, 
inflicts, not just on her but also on her 
two friends, Patricia and Terry.” 

As Vijay Tendulkar, noted Marathi 
playwright points out, Indian theatre and 
literature tends to gloss over the act of 
rape, preferring to deal with what hap- 
. pens next, as that is easier to tackle. 
Tendulkar admits, though, that showing 
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rape on stage is much more difficult than 
depicting it on screen. But he feels that 
theatre luminaries in the country have 
failed to grapple with the issue b^use 
few have attempted to “understand the 
woman’s psyche. More often than not, 
prejudices come into play and one either 
condemns rape, or tries to explain it 
away”. The peculiar Indian self- 
consciousness when it comes to sex is 
also to blame. “Sex is either treated as a 
scandal, a joke, or a hush-hush thing that 
has to be kept under wraps,” he says. 
And it’s probably this attitude that has 
prevented a “serious analysis” of rape 
on Indian stage. 


from below) Reel 

Pidvmsee; and soanet from her play 
emphasiting the horror of 

molaatatlon 
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N ot that the West is fi-ee fi-om 
prejudices. In fact. Extremities is 
based on a play (by the same nrune) 
written by American playwright Williav 
Mastrosimtxie. The American version 
had tried to bust two “lethal myths”: 
that “women cause rape and that rape is 
for sex”. Mastrosimone elaborates in 
the author’s note published along with 
the original script of Extremities: “Rape 
is done to degrade, humiliate and intimi¬ 
date.” 

Rael Padamsee, too, has succeeded in 
portraying the real and imagii^ fears 
of a rape victim, and in conveying to the 
audience the intrinsic violence that such 
an experience inevitably generates. And 
the fact that she staged Extremities in 
smaller theatres like the Pritfivi helped. 
Here, she says, "The involvement of the 
audience is total and 
people are less pro¬ 
ne to eating popcorn 
and chatting among 
themselves while 
the play is in prog¬ 
ress.” 

While Padamsee. 
maintains that the 
theme of the play is 
“universal”, she did 
consult with lawyers 
as to whether Mar¬ 
jorie’s experience 
had an Indian rele¬ 
vance. Only to dis¬ 
cover that rape had 
the same implica¬ 
tions everywhere. 
As Anand Grover, the lawyer with 
whom Padamsee held many a meeting 
before staging her play, says; “In an 
Indian court of law, too, a rape victim 
has to first prove beycmd reasonable 
doubt that she was raped and then, 
conviction depends on whether the 
judge will believe her. It’s one person’s 
wo^ against the other’s. Here it is a 
judge’s verdict that decides the matter. 
And since most of them are men, it is 
their biases that count.” 

Perhaps the point that Rael is trying 
to make is best expressed in the theme 
song: For don’t you see, can’t you see, 
this is not my crime. 
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Word has spread. More and more people 
are insisting on Apollo first... for tyres that last. 

A new breed of high quality, 
high performance tyres. Acknowledged 
leaders in every segment.Engineered for 
excellence. The good make news. 

Apollo Tyres, achieved a sharp growth in 
turnover and profib mainly due to blending 
of the latest international skills and stress 
on quality of itsproducts.^^ » 

THE ECONOMICTMES 

WEDNESDAY JUNE 14, 1989 

Technology breaks new ground as ti' 
Apollo range of high performing tyri 
meet the growing needs of satisfiei 
customers across the country. 

When nothing can be iej 
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Memories \ 
of another D6 

^\s Socialite Even- 1 
Inge, the soon-to-be- ' 
published novel by 
goSsip^ueen Shobha 
IM about actress 
Neena Gupta? 
Apparently not. Why 
then does a picture of 
the daring Ms Gupta 
adorn the cover of 
M’s book? 

Apparently, Penguin 
India wanted a picture 


(Abova) Sociality Evaninga and 
(tatow right) Naana Qupta: a 
Shobha M(laft) aurrogata 

of on the cover and 
the lady understand¬ 
ably balked. Reason¬ 
ing that a picture of 
Marine Drive by night 
alone would not sell 
too many copies, the 


publishers looked 
around for a face to 
. plaster over the cover. 
And Ms Gupta was the 
ideal candidate. 

Being a respectable 
publishing operation. 
Penguin naturally took 
Gupta’s permission, 
but the mystery re¬ 
mains: why Neena? is 
one of the characters 
based on her? Or is 
she a D6 surrogate? 

Read the book and 
find out. 



The right to 
reply 

• He had the ‘right of rep¬ 
ly”, Dr Subramahiam - 
Swamy maintained, and 
The Indian Posthad no 
business infringing upon it. 

So, the Janata Party 
maverick charged off to the 
Press Council In high 
dudgeon, complaining of 
the Post's non-coverage of 
the press conference he 
had called to counter the 
effect of R.K. Hegde’s 
statements to the press, 
which came in response to 
Swainy's...well, okay, nev¬ 
er mind. 


Subramanlam Swamy: lost out 



The Press Council was 
not impressed by his argu¬ 
ments, though. Justice 
R.S. Sarkaria, ruling on the 
case, maintained: ‘No prin¬ 
ciple of journalistic ethics 
obliges an editor to fill his 
columns with rejoinder 
upon rejoinder in an end¬ 
less diain reaction.” 

to add to his discomfort, 
Swamy, who had made 
much of the Pos/’s slur 
campaign against him, 
could not pinpoint anything 
defamatory in the articles 
the newspaper carried on 
him. 

The humiliation of 
Swamy is, then, very nearly 
complete. 


Banned! 



Romesh Bhandarl; caving In to 
pressure 


^ It was the classic case 
of using a cannonball to 
kill a bird. 

Lieutenant Governor 
of Delhi, Romesh Bhan- 
dari, caved in tamely to 
pressure exerted by fun¬ 
damentalist organisa¬ 
tions and banned the 
Pakistani play Bakra 
Kish ton Par, the current 
rage of the capital’s 
video circuit. 

All right, it wasn’t 
great entertainment, but 
surely the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad’s (VHP) reac¬ 
tion was a trifle exces¬ 
sive. The Parishad and 
its ruffian squad, the Ba- 
jrang Dai, announced 
their intention of visiting 
shops selling the cassette 
(which “injures the feel¬ 
ing of the majority of 
Indians”), and setting all 
copies ablaze. 

Romesh Bhandari 
capitulated without even 
the semblance of a fight. 
The cassette was banned 
in the Union Territory of 
Delhi with immediate 
effect. As expected, 
VHP secretary general 
B.L. Sharma welcomed 
the decision. But only 
after instructing the gov¬ 
ernment in his best 
brow-beating, hectoring 
manner, that “in future 
the intelligence of our 
country should keep a 
sharp eye on such mat¬ 
ters’*^. 
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Making it big 

^ Hers weren’t the con¬ 
ventional chocolate-box 
looks. And television gaw- 
kers didn’t know quite what 
to make of the tall, leggy 
Radha Seth of the luscious 
figure and come-hither 
voice, when she first 
appeared on the box, co¬ 
bbing Quiz Time 'Mwith 
SIddharth Basu, whose 
eyebrow quivered even 
more intensely under the 
strain of keeping up with 
Seth’s magnetic tele- 
personality. 

Masculine, awkward, too 
Westernised, misfit, were 
only some of the a4iectives 
used to dismiss Radha. No, 
she’d never make it, was the 
general consensus. 

Only it hasn’t worked out 
that way. Seth gave a scene- 
stealing performance in S. 
Kshirsagar’s Jugulbaadl 




(From left) Ra|ssh Khaitan and Shatnighan SInha; stalamata 


Open mouth, 
insert foot 

e Shatru^han Sinha's big 
mouth, said industry folk, 
was bound to land him in 
big trouble one day. 

And it has. In an inter¬ 
view to the Stardust, Sinha 
was quoted as saying: “I'm 
not a Marwari ora business¬ 


Radlia Sath; unconvanttonai good looks 

and is now flooded with a few of her forthcoming 
work: Mahaaagar, Manzll serials. 

April April, Kathasagar, Mr What can one say, but 
Yogi and RIsHta being only move over Neena Gupta. 


community. 

But Rajesh Khaitan, Con- 
gress(l) MLA from Calcutta, 
wasn't buying this argu¬ 
ment. Outraged at the star's 
statement he filed a case 
against him for "provoking 
communal feelings and 
bringing about disharmony, 
hatred and ill-will between 
different castes and com¬ 
munities." The next thing 
Sinha knew was that there 
was a bailable warrant of 
arrest against him. 

I 

In the meanwhile, 
Khaitan called for an apolo¬ 
gy from the star for his 
intemperate remarks, chal¬ 
lenging Sinha to prove that 
he had never acted in any 
movie financed, produced, 
distributed or exhibited by a 
bania. 

Sinha, for his part, has 
refused to back down. Says 
he: “There is no question of 
apologising when I have not 
said anything offensive. If I 
apologise now I would be 
succumbing to pressure. ” 

The stalemate continues. 


COMPILED BY SEEMA GOSWAMI 


Sonia i!ao, 
ileshbachao 

# If Indira was India, 
then Sonia is, at least, 
Agra. For, the slogan 
breaking the quiet of 
this provincial city is: 
“Sonia lao, desh 
bachao.” 

Apparently, a section 
of Congressmen, 
wishing to ingratiate 
themselves with the 
first family, have 
formed an organisation 
with the avowed aim of 
convincing Soniaji to 
contest the next general 
election from Agra. 
Named, appropriately 
enough, Sonia Lao Desh 
Bachao, the organisa¬ 
tion has swung into 
its task in right ear - 
nest, plastering the 
walls of the city with 
posters and handbills 
demanding the junior 
Mrs G’s candidature. 
Next on the agenda are 
public rallies, where 
speakers will exhort the 
Imv into taking the cru¬ 
cial step into party poli¬ 
tics. 


man, with a typical bania 
attitude. They salute the 
party in power, they are not 
the sons of India..." 

When the predictable hue 
and cry broke out, with Mar- 
waris claiming to have been 
maligned, Sinha claimed 
that he'd been misquoted. 
He'd only talked about 
some of the Marwaris he 
claimed, not the entire 



Sonia Gandhi: Into party polities? 

Well, you’ve got to 
admit, it sure beats the 
hell out of having your 
birthday celebratra by 
loyal Congressmen. 
Even if they did get the 
date a little wrong. 
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Roll over 

Nizam’s, the archetypal Muslim dhaba goes in 
for a change of image 


O! 


Id-timers will tell you about the 
|days when Calcutta was the gas¬ 
tronomic capital of India, when 
Firpo’s served the best continental food 
m the region, when Flury’s pastries 
were the talk of Asia and when the city's 
Chinese community ran a variety of 
excellent restaurants. 

That was a long time ago. Firpo’s has 
long since closed. Flury's belongs to the 
Apcejay Pauls and the Chinese 
have moved on. Today, Cal¬ 
cutta is a vast gastronomic 
wasteland that is around 20 
years behind every other 
major Indian city. Of its two 
non-five star hot-spots, the 
Sky Room serves the kind of 
Anglo-Indian menu that you 
found on Bombay’s Chur- 
chgate Street in the early 
I9W’s and Amber specialises 
in the ‘Punjabi restaurant’ 
food that was created in the 
no-man’s land inhabited by 
the owners of the Kwality 
restaurant chain. The city’s 
one first-rate restaurant— 
the Oberoi Grand’s Rotisser- 
rie—is much too expensive 
for most Calcuttans; those 
who can afford it, tend to be 
vegetarians. 

In this culinary desert, 
there is; however, one oasis 
of quality. Nizam’s is not the 
sort of place you would take 
a girl to on your first date, 
and—to be entirely honest— 
not everything on the menu 
is particularly special. But 
despite seeming like your 
average Muslim dhaba, it still 
manages to produce Calcutta’s 
one non-vegetarian speciality: the 
eponymous Nizam’s Roll. 

It is difficult to capture the flavour of 
the roll in words. Essentially, it consists 
of maida paratha freshly made on a tawa 
in front of you. As it begins to brown, 
the cook breaks an egg and scrambles it 
on the paratha. Once the edges of the 
egg start to curl, the paratha is taken off 
the heat. Then a kebab, which has been 
prepared is put in the centre and 

freshly slici^onion and masala (including 
pure lemon juice) are added. The para¬ 
tha is then quickly rolled into a cylinder, 


and tissue paper is wrapped around the 
lower half to facilitate easy eating. 
Ideally, the roll should be eaten there 
and then while it is still hot from the tawa 
but many office-goers send peons to 
have it collected for their lunch. 

The kind of kebab used for the roll 
varies. The original was made from 
boneless beef but obviously this did not 
go down too well in Calcutta. Though 


Nizam’s still offers beef and minced beef 
rolls (without egg), most people prefer 
the mutton and cldcken varieties. Die¬ 
hard carnivores can get khiri kebab rolls 
(made from cow’s udders) while vegeta¬ 
rians get a particularly anaemic potato 
roll. 

Such is the fame of the Nizam roll that 
Irshad Alam, the owner can reel off the 
names of the celebrities who queue up 
for it: The Nawab of Pataudi and his 
Begum, Shabana Azmi, Mithun Chakra- 
borty, Dilip Vengsarkar, Mohinder 
Amainath and such West Bengal politi¬ 
cians as Abdus Sattar and Somln Mitra. 
“In fact," boasts Alam, “during the 
Emergency, Kamal Nath used to order 
200-250 rolls and take them to Delhi." 
Characteristically, Nath told Nizam’s 
owners that Sanjay Gandhi 
wanted the rolls. 

Nizam's serves other 
kinds of food too and one 
gets the impression that the 
restaurant is tiring of its 
reputation for rolls. Says 





Vs not the sort of place 
you^d take a girl on your 
first date, but it manages 
to produce Calcutta's one 
nomvegetarian 
speciality: the 
eponymous Nizam's Roll 


head cook Abdul Aziz, “I can 
get biryani for 1(X) people ready in just 
four hours.” And the menu boasts of 
such dishes as Beef Stoo (sic) and 
Chicken Curry with Egg. 

Sadly, the yuppification of Nizam’s has 
begun. Alam, the grandson of the found¬ 
er, claims that business is bad. Accor¬ 
dingly, he is building an air-conditioned 
■family room’, putting up signs saying 
‘No beef served here’ and—God for¬ 
bid—adding Chinese food to the menu. 

What next? Chicken Egg Spring Roll, 
perhaps. 

Subadhra Rangamanl/CMciftta 
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Shakli Kapoor has never 
believed in doing things by 
half measures. Even his 
womanising has always been 
a notch above the other in¬ 
dustry wolves. (Ask wife 
Shivangi.) 

But now the excess seems 
to be carrying over into his 
professional life, too. Indis¬ 
criminate signing has en¬ 
sured his presence in over 
265 films in a career extend¬ 
ing over 10 years, and Shakti 
is, perhaps, the only villain to 
have sung no less than 40 
songs on screen. 

Little wonder then, that 
Kapoor’s begun to get ideas 
above his station—he re- 






11 was an explicable change 
of heart. Pakistani pop singer 
Hasan Jehangir was all set to 
sue Venus Enterprises for 
plagiarising his songs (includ¬ 
ing the famous Hawa hawa) 
and using them in their video 
film Don II. And the next 
thing you knew was that he 
was releasing their cassette 
at a function held in Hotel 
Sea Rock, with celebrities 
such as Jackie Shroff, Aditya 
Pancholi, Kim, and Vijay 
Arora in attendance. Also on 
the scene was Sabiha, better 
known as the nymphet whom 
Rajesh Khanna did/did not 


molest. 

It was popular video star 
Jeet Upendra who was in his 
element, though. And with 
good reason. For, the 
grapevine has it that he’s all 
set to make it big in movies, 
having been signed on by the 
top banners in town. 

Eat your heart out, Neeta 
Puri. 

Some years ago, Mala 
Sinha had begun carting her 
fat little daughter, the en¬ 
gagingly named Dinky, to 
filmland parties, in the 
hope that she would catch 
the eye of some producers. 
But junior Sinha, with more 
chins than there are in the 
Hong Kong telephone direc¬ 
tory, proved to be a non¬ 
starter. And, as an actress 
commented bitchily: “With 
good reason.’’. 

Well, Dinky’s re-surfaced, 
this time in a more stream¬ 
lined incarnation, and has be¬ 
gun to attend GImi do-s yet 
again—with protective mama 
Jiftil Chawla: waning popularity 
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Haaan Jahangir: mollifiad 

in tow, of course. 

Not that she allows her 
chaperon to queer her pitch, 
spending ail her time with 
producers, big and small. 
And seeing the enthusiasm 
with which she performs her 
flirtatious number, it won’t 
be long before she manages 
to land a role or two. 

Govinda’s nakhras never 
seem to end. And producer 
Sudhakar Bokade has been 



suffering the brunt of them, 
in recent times. In Madras to 
shoot for his latest venture 
Izzatdaar, Bokade had 
arranged for a shoot at the 
city’s VGP gardens. The en¬ 
tire unit, including director 
K. Bapaiah, dance master 
Kamal and leadmg lady 
IMadhuxi Dbdt, reported at 




Govinda: playing truant 

the dot of nine. And then 
began the long, and as it 
turned out, futile wait for the 
hero. Govinda played truant, 
getting one of his minions to 
ring up to say that ‘Saheb’ 
had a blood pressure 
problem. 

TThe public taste, it is a- 
changing. At least, that of 
Indians settled abroad. Or 
why would the recent star- 
studded show held in Birm¬ 
ingham, England, draw only 
50 per cent attendance, de¬ 
spite having matinee idols 
such as Sridevi, Aamir Khan, 
Sunjay Dutt, Neelam, Juhi 
Chawla and Anupam Kher 
among the list of performers.H 








VIDEO 
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It’s showtime! 


I hose who can, do. Those who 
can’t, teach. And the latest in 
teaching aids is the educational 
video film. The National Council of 
Educational Research and Training 
(NCERT) has been trying for years to 
introduce such teaching techniques in 
the country. In 1984, it set up the 
Central Institute of Educational Technol¬ 
ogy (CIET) Delhi, and State Institutes of 
Educational Technology (SIET) in 
Hyderabad, Patna, Ahmedabad, Pune, 
Bhubaneswar and Lucknow, to achieve 
this purpose. 

This effort is now bearing fruit. So 
much so, that the NCERT was able to 
organise a festival of children’s educa¬ 
tional video films in Mysore last month, 
where producers of the various centres 
got to see each other’s work and learn 
from creative interaction. There were 
two sections to the festival: Competitive 
and the Panorama, and the jury, which 
had two students of Class VII on it, was 
headed by filmmaker Sai Paranjape, who 
has herself made a film on adult educa¬ 
tion. 

It was a mixed fare which was pre¬ 
sented to the audience, which included 
educational TV film producers, educa¬ 
tionists, and film critics, apart from the 
ordinary viewers. Some of the films 
were of ‘international quality’ according 
to Sai Paranjape. The award-winning 
Honge Kamyab, by Bibu Das of SIET, 
Bhubaneswar, for instance. Even before 
the jury announced the verdict, it was 
clear to most that the film, which relates 
the story of a handicapped child who 
overcomes his disability through sheer 
tenacity, was a winner. Such was the 
sensitivity of the treatment that most 
felt that it should be shown on prime 
time television, to ensure as wide a 
viewership as possible. 

Not all efforts were quite so com¬ 
mendable, though. The Andhra Pradesh 
SIET’s production Chiranjeevibhavo, for 
one, stirred up quite a controversy. 
Based on the story of Markenday'a.who 
in accordance with a prophecy made by 
Shiva,was ordained to die after attaining 
sixteen years of age, the film depicts the 
boy’s struggle for his life. Confronted 
with the fat^j^ji. impending death, he 
begins prayin^fa^Shiva, clinging on to a 
shivalingam, until the god appears be- 
Jore him dancing in divine fury. And 
then, |ri||Kd with the boy’s unquestion- 
grants him immortality. 



a. 



Educational video fdms for children catch on- 
hut prove to be of indifferent quality 


Most found the film a shameful essay 
in religious obscurantism, but the pro¬ 
ducers had a ready defence. They 
argued that the film meant to teach the 
child that nothing was impossible of 
achievement, not even immortality, if 


Ml oat producers 
appeartobe 
Influenced by f if mi 
kitach. Child actora 
are made to behave 
like miniature adulta, 
and the gartah aeta 
and backdrops used 
are an Insult to good 
taste 


one pursued the objective with dedica¬ 
tion. But the argument found few takers. 
Most people felt that the film, meant for 
a target audience of 9-11 year olds , and 
already telecast during the INSAT For 
Education Programme, made out a case 
for superstition. With the exception of' 
Ramranjan Prasad Singh, production in¬ 
charge SIET, Patna. He felt that Chiran- 
jeevibhavd^m accordance with the guide¬ 
lines laid down in the New Education 
Policy, depicted the rich cultural herit¬ 
age of the country. 

T he SIETs were set up with the 
primary objective of developing 
news-based programmes for children in 
the 5-11 age group, which reflected the 
local environment, culture and language. 
And as Professor C.H.K. Misra, direc¬ 
tor of the festival, and a weU-known 
Oriya short story writer, pointed out, 
the production of good educational films 
requires research, in-depth analysis, 
sensitive design and a band of well- 
trained and committed workers. 
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(Clockwise from top left) The 
making of an educational film; 
most producers lack 
professional training; an 
outdoor shoot In progress: 
paucity of resources; a scene 


from Hong* Kamyab: 
award-winning effort 


violate them it is because they are not 
familiar with them. No training of any 
sort is provided to them," she rues. 
Arun Katatkar of Pune, whose film 
Gammat Jammat ^bdanchi, got the 
best team award, agreed with this 
assessment. 

The jury was unanimouson the score 
that the films in the competitive section 
were of a very uneven quality. Paran- 
jape, in fact, went to the extent of 
declaring that showing some of these 
films to children would be nothing short 
of a “national crime”. When it was 
pointed out that most of the entries had 
already been aired, she suggested the 
formation of a screening body which 
would select or reject films for telecast. 

Perhaps the most appalling fact was 
that most of the producers appeared to 
have been influenced by Slmi kitsch. The 



None of these prere¬ 
quisites are in evidence in 
India. Perhaps the greatest 
disadvantage educational 
filnunakers here suffer from 
is the lack of professional 
training. In fact, after watch¬ 
ing some of the execrable 
stuff churned out by them, 

Sai Paranjape was forced to 
comment that many of the films entered 
into the competitive section showed that 
their producers did not know the ABC of 
filnunaking. 

Mridula Sushil, of SIET Lucknow, 
agreed with Paranjape on this one. "If 
somebody breaks a basic rule of film- 
making knowingly, then he may create a 
inasterpiece. But when our producers 



entries from Andhra Pradesh, for inst¬ 
ance. All the child actors were made to 
behave like miniature adults, and the 
garish sets and backdrops used were an 
insult to the audience. But the occasional 
good film, Kagaz Ke Khel made by 
Dharam Prakash of CIET, Delhi (which 
won a special mention by the jury), and 
Vasantatali Gharkule by Bipin Chandra 


Chaugule of SIET Pune, made the 
festival worth its while. 

J ury member Vibha Parthasarathy, 
principal of the Sardar Patel 
Vidyalaya, pointed out that children’s 
films should aim at an integrated de¬ 
velopment of the child’s head, heart and 
hands. And in the making of such films, 
their needs, areas of experience and 
aesthetic requirements should be kept in 
mind or the exercise would be ultimately 
self-defeating. 

But in the absence of any functional 
autonomy for the producers of SIET, 
that’s precisely how things are working 
out in India. All those involved in the 
production of these films are treated like 
any other category of government ser¬ 
vants, without any allowances made for 
the creative nature of their work. 

NCERT and its con¬ 
stituent units like the CIET 
and the six branches of 
SIETs have done their bit by 
making the best hardware 
available to the filmmakers. 
And it certainly goes to the 
credit of individu^ producers 
that they have produced 
good work, despite the va¬ 
rious constraints they have 
been working under. 

But even these program¬ 
mes, of dubious quality on 
most occasions, very often 
never reach their target audi¬ 
ence. Though telecast by 
INSAT-IB in five languages 
on a regular basis, the rural 
audience never gets to see 
them. According to a produc¬ 
er from SIET Pune, in 
Vidarbh region, 1,000 Direct 
Reception Sets (DRS), have 
been installed in the villages, 
but due to lack of proper 
maintenance and theft of 
parts, such as the disc anten¬ 
na, transmission never really 
took off. A Patna producer 
disclosed that according to a 
government survey, out of 
the 700 DRS installed in the 
rural areas, only seven were 
found to be in working condi¬ 
tion. 

Moreover as the educational films are 
telecast from 9.30 am onwards, not 
many school-going children get to see 
them anyway, even if the DRS is 
working. 

But audience or no audience, 'TV 
educational films continue to be made— 
the good, the bad and the indifferent. 

Kiddaep Kumar/Mew Oalbf 
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Because it was better 
to be right 


The strate^ was to 
move from the right to 
the centre. The 
problem was that the 
country was too busy 
shifting from the 
centre to the right. 
Vajpayee’s timing was 
all wrong 


W lien Aneurin Bevan, the 
late great British socialist 
leader, used to be asked 
to tone down his 
radicalnni, he would 

invariaUjr retort, "I know whathiq)pens to 
people who stay in the nBddle(^tte road: 
they get run over." 

Nobody has ever accused Atal Behari 
Vajpayee, the aihng Bharati)^ Janata 
mty leader, socialist ratScalism, bait in 

niost other respects, his political career 
has demonstrated the truth of Bevan’s 
axiom: abandon a dogma for a centrist 
positicHi only if you want to Mss your 
ambitkms goodie. 

You remembd' the early Vi^payee, of 
course? The rabble-rousing, fiery 
pri^nent of Hindu rsahtra, of greater 
India? The man who us that 

secularism did not mean giving over the 
rights of the majority to a bun^ of 
(possibly reditious) nunorities? And the 
knicker-wearing RSS die-hard who 
cdebrated the virtues of discipline 
because only strength would enable 
Hindus to fight for their ri^ts? 

Strong stufi. And everjrbody who was 
brou^t up as a good secularist was 
outraged: was tMs man serious.^ Cfould 
anybody really support this crypto-fascist 
and his RSS buddies? 

THEN CAINE the Emergency. 
Suddei^, nice, secular Indira Gandhi 
turned into a d^dfUl, old tyrant who 
locked up the Opposition, suspended dvil 
liberties and razed Turkman (rate- The 
RSS had the only underground network 
among the Opposition and, now, evoi tin 
‘secular’ parties found they had to make 
common cause with the knicker Mgade. 
lA^ien the nightmare ended and Janata 
took over, the Jan Sangh-RSS contingent 
found itself an equal partner in the new 
reg^ and Vajpayee became foreign 
minister. 

It was the two ye^ from 1977 to 1979 
that transformed V^yee’s image. As 
Chaian Sii^ stabb^Mmaiji and 
Jagjivan Ram played mit his sordid power 
gaines, V^yee emerged as the c^y 
senior minister with any integrity. 
Moreover, as foreign mmister, he cosied 
up to (jen^ Zia. telling the PaMstanis, 
"Forget my old statements—I was in 
Opporition then." Nor did he show any 
signs of the Hindu chauvinism that had 
lo^ been assoctated witii Mm. 

^ of this made perqile wonder: had 
they mi^dgedhhn? Perhaps the I^ did 


not require ito members to grow horns 
their heeds and carry pitchfodts. 

Vajpayee eased 1m opportunity.' ',\i 

Sensi^ that the BIP (ud^ the Jari 
eventually metamorphosed into) could 
become a Intimate (Dppositibti party, hft'' 
pushed it towards the centre, dbtanoed' 
from the RSS and junMM^oid Hndu 
power slogans. 

• 

A SHREWD move? WeB, ma^, 
there was a proUenu iFrixn 1980 to 
as Vajpayee was leading his party into the^ 
main^eam, the country was ahwMs 
towards the right- Socialism had fifien inihj 
disrate; and ‘fiberafisation'were - 
the new buzz-words. Moreover, the 
Hindu backlash that the Jan Sm^ had > 
spent years waiting for now seoned to 


It was all a little unfortunate. Finafiy^ . i ^ 
hufia was nioving towards the Jm^ . 
San^i/BJP view. And the BJP was not'ih 
position to take advant^irf it As ' . 

Vajpayee gaped in bewilderment, tte ; % 

Congressfl), first under Indira Ganda ai^’l 
then under her son, gnfobed its chanao. 

Mrs Gan<9ii ditched FaMamsm lor • j'tm 
‘pragynatism’ and scoured the country ^ 4!^ 
lool^ for temples to visit (ide^, on 
primetime televisibn). AndR^iv|dayed | 
ontheoIdJimSanghthemeofHiiidU 
strength by casting the Sikhs as tim . 

seditious minority. ' 

It aO happened too fast for Viypayee. In-/-^ 
1984, MadhavraoSdndisiobbedhmofa 
Lok Sabha seat and the RSS made it dev ; 
that he had led the party to disaster. .A 
new V^jay anue Scimfia-led faction tjrie|| fpij 
take control ^ the BJP and Va^yee 7 7S| 
stepped down as president ' >| 

He has spent the last four years battlul 
depression and fil-health, nw^ng 
BJP triunqfos as the Haryana Aaaai^::7 J 
elections in 1987. And it is fok to saj^ 
the party hasn’t realty miMed Ito. - 
While L.K. Advani has been , 
a less than inspiring leader, the RSS hak%l 
. found that k functions beat throu^jtl^ 1^1 
Gurumarthy-R.N. Goenka-J.K-Ji^jfEg^ 
Je^imahm Mnd of parson and h^ 

^ 8JP. And the pirty has stuofifi^ ” 7| 
along, never achieving the kind btriatib^ 
prominence that Vajpayee had 
.. A few monti» ago, be indkatMthgtlMi^ 
was finaHy ready to return to the fragr, 
'‘^TieC^ongreaaG) stole our pofiey in - ' ^ 
1984,’’headnptt^ ‘^ewDn%trtit'4r^ 
happen again.'* ■ 

But for Vajpayee, it may akeady bbtqjfifcH 
lBte.o.- 
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The holy terror 


The Ananda Marg is alive and well and living in Purulia 


N ot many have heard of the 
place as yet. Fewer still 
have dared to visit the area. 
But Ananda Nagar, near the 
bustling township of Purulia 
on the Bengal-Bihar border, is fast 
acquinng a saffron tinge. The rugged 
j hills and the undulating terrain is being 
levelled and round-the-clock construc¬ 
tion is going on at a frenzied pace. 
Already, schools, colleges, hospitals, 
living quarters and even captive power 
plants and solar generating units have 
come up. When complete, Ananda 
Nagar, the new global headquarters of 
the Ananda Marg, will put to shame 
Rajneesh’s Pune ashram or Satya Sai 
Baba’s Whitefield complex in Bangalore. 
After ninning his empire from within the 
fortified confines of Tiljala in Calcutta for 
over a decade, Prabhat Ranjan Sarkar, 
the unassuming chief of the Ananda 
Marg, is once again on the move with his 
followers. 

Though the Margis deny it vehement¬ 
ly, the Purulia district authorities have 
already sounded the West Bengal gov¬ 
ernment on the activities of the Ananda 
Marg and their plans to shift their 
headquarters from Calcutta to Purulia. 
The intelligence department has even 
prepared a confidential note detailing the 
reasons for the Ananda Marg shifting to 
Purulia. The barren and almost inac¬ 
cessible tracts that cut off Ananda Nagar 
from human habitation, according to the 
intelligence sleuths, make for an ideal 
hideout. 

Moreover, the Ananda Marg, which 
has expanded its operations consider¬ 
ably over the past few years—it claims 
that it has at least 30 lakh members 
spread over 36 countries—has been 
looking for virgin territory to set up its 
headquarters. The hills around Ananda 
Nagar, where the Marg owned over 500 
acres of land, was rwky and barren. As 
there are very few villages adjoining the 
place, it provided the Margis with an 
opportunity to expand its area without 
much resistance from the locals. But, as 
luck would have it, the Margis found 
themselves in trouble even in the barren 
tracts of Purulia. 

The first to lodge complaints against 
the Margis was the district forest de¬ 
partment authorities, who charged the 
saffron-robed sanyasins with en- 
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croaching on forest land. In March this 
year, the forest officials, accompanied 
by a posse of policemen, entered Anan¬ 
da Nagar and demolished a number of 
concrete structures. The operation led 
to a discovery that woke the district top 
brass out of their slumber. 

Recalls Debashis Ghosh, the deputy 
superintendent of police who was pre¬ 
sent along with the forest officials on the 
spot: "We destroyed a number of 
houses that had been constructed illegal¬ 
ly. Inside some of them we found 
weapons, including sophisticated auto¬ 
matic rifles with laser devices. ” 

T his is not the first time though that 
the Margis have come into conflict 
with the Purulia administration. Even 
earlier, there have often been bloody 
clashes between the Margis and the 


locals over land disputes. Complains 
Swapan Banetjee, the chairman of the 
CPI(M)-controlled Purulia ziOa parishad. 
“The Margis are grabbing l^d in a 
well-planned manner. They are buying 
off land from poor peasants and en¬ 
croaching on government vetted land 
using force.” 

Ever since the Ananda Marg was 
founded by Prabhat Ranjan Sarkar in 
1955, the organisation has incurred the 
hostility of toh the people and the 
politicians. Former Union home minister 
Uma Shankar Dbdt had once described 
the Ananda Marg as "a fascist organisa¬ 
tion, more dangerous than the RSS, 
which is out to overthrow the democra¬ 
tic set-up of the country”. Saroj 
Mukherjee, the chairman of the ruling 
Left Front government in West Beng^ 
and the general secretary of the 







CPI(M)’s state unit, alleged in 1985 that 
the Msu'gis had plotted to kill chief 
minister Jyoti Basu. 

In fact, the Margis led a troubled life 
all along. Soon after Ananda Marg set up 
headquarters in the tribal-dominated 
Purulia district in 1967, locals entered 
their ashram and kilW 6ve Margis. 
Prabhat Ranjan decided to shift lock, 
stock and barrel to Cooch Behar in 
North Bengal. But violence seemed to 
be following the Margis and in March 
1969, bloody clashes took place between 
the Mar^s and the CPi(M) workers. 
Once again Sarkar was forced to flee. 
This time to Ranchi. 

T he Margis' stay in the picturesque 
tourist resort did not last long 
either. In May 1971, local tribals en¬ 
tered the Ananda Marg’s spacious 
ashram, beat up the sanyasins and 
plundered the area. Sarkar promptly 
deserted the place and left for Patna 
with his followers. 

By now, the Marg had a new enemy: 
the police. Soon after the Margis had left 

• Margis parfotmlnallMtandav 
ntttya; (Insst) mass ersmatlon of 
Mai^a afisr ihs Kasba 
masaacfs: victims of mob 
violonos 


for Patna, the cops raided the Ranchi 
premises of Ananda Marg and recovered 
human skulls and weapons. Sarkar was 
arrested from the Pataliputra Colony in 
Patna but was released foOowing court 
orders. 

But it was in 1971 that Sarkar and his 
empire suffered the greatest blow, one 
which convinced the people that the 
Ananda Marg was a dangerous and 
diabolical cult which had been hiding its 
real intentions under a veneer of spir¬ 
itual h(x;us-pocus. Marg Mata and wife 
of P.R. Sarkar, Uma, left the organisa¬ 
tion with a number of Ananda Marg 
functionaries. What was more damaging, 
Uma Sarkar complained to the police 
that her husband was “committing abo¬ 
minable crimes in the name of dharma". 
Though the police could not lay their 
hands on Sarkar immediately, they 
nevertheless cornered the Marg chief a 
few months later. 

In December 1971, the Central 
Bureau of Investigation (CBI) arrested 
Prabhat Ranjan from his Patna residence 
on charges of being involved in the 


murder of six Margis who had deserted 
the ranks. For the first time perhaps, 
the Ananda Marg showed signs of crack¬ 
ing up. There were protests by Maras 
throu£^out the country demanding me 
release of their guru. After languishing 
in jail for quite some time, Sarkar was 
fin^y acquitted by the Patna High Court 
in 1984. In the meantime, the Ananda 
Marg had shifted to Calcutta primarily to 
escape from the clutches of the Patna 
administration. 

But Calcutta too proved to be as 
hostile a place as the rest. The Marg not 
only ran into trouble with the people, it 
incurred the wrath of the ruling com¬ 
munist government. There have been 
frequent skirmishes between the Margis 
and the CPI(M) cadres but the worst 
possible expression of mob violence 
took place in April 1982 when 17 Margis 
were burnt alive near the global head¬ 
quarters of the Ananda Marg at Tijjala. 
lliough the Mar^s insist tiut CPI(M) 
cadres were behind the killing, intelli¬ 
gence reports indicate that it was indeed 
the work of an irate mob which turned 



Why are the 
saffron-robeiMMargis 
the taii;et of mob 
viotence time and 
again? The hatred of 
the people towards 
the Margis has a lot to 
do with the philosophy 
and secret lurtureof 
the Ananda Maig’s 
activities 


violent following rumours that the Mar 
gis had kidnapped several children. 

W hy are the saffron-robed Margis 
the target of mob hostility time 
and again and why are political parties so 
dead against the cult? The hatred of the 
people towards the Margis has a lot to 
do with the philosophy and the secret 
nature of the Anan^ Marg’s activities. 
In fact, the world of the Ananda Margis 
has never been made public creating 
unnecessary confusion among the mas¬ 
ses. The Marg philosophy, which is 
based on P.R. Sarkar’s PROUT or 
Progressive Utilisation theory, is at best 
a half-baked amalgamation of notions 
picked up from nearly every religious 









NEWSWATCH 


The man and his empire 

The life and times ofPrabh^t Ranjan Sarkar 


T here i$ an air of simplicity about 
him that sets him apart frcrni the 
other godmen of his generation. 
Clean-shaven and well-bmlt. Prabhat 
Rai^ Sailcar, the septuagenarian 
chief of the Ananda Marg, has neither 
the personality nor the glamour of 


Anandamurtiji to tus followers— 
founded the Ananda Marg with just 
nine followers. Soon, Sard’s fme 
spread for and wide and die Marg’s 
PROUT or Progressive Utdisation 
theory gained acceptance in an era of 
poyti(^ and social turmoil. 



OU.»> B<«NEK£e 



• TheHaighaadquaifrsat 
‘nqala; (Inset) P.n. Sstkar: 
rnnmng the show 


R^heesh, Chandra Swami or Satya 
Sai Baba. Yet, slowly and silently, 
Saricar has built an empire over whi^ 
he exerdses complete control. 

P.R. Sarkar’s journey towards 
attaining godhood began over four 
decades back at Jamalpur in Bihar, 
where he was a petty accounts derk 
with the railways. Early in his career, 
Sarkar display^ disinterest in earth¬ 
ly achievements. In fact, he told his 
superiors at the Jamalpur railway 
workshop that he was more in¬ 
terested in spiritual activities. 

On 9 January, 1955, F.R. Sarkar— 


But success has its own hazards. 
The s^etive nature of the Ananda 
M^’s activities spumed the rumour 
that Sarkar and his followers were 
propagating a dangerous and diabolic¬ 
al cult. People became suspicious of 
the Margis and political parties hos¬ 
tile tdwards Sarkar. . 

The first expression of public an¬ 
ger towards the Margis came in 
March 1967, when armed tiibals 
raided the Purulia headquarters of 
the Ananda Marg, pku^ered the 
ashram and hacked ^e Margis to 
death. Sarkar fled with a few of his 


trusted lieutenants to Ranchi, where 
they set up a new ashram. But, soon 
the Margis ran into trouble with the 
locals there. In May 1971, during the 
annual festival of the Ananda Marg, 
locals entered the Ranchi campus and 
beat up several Marg delegates. 
Following the clash, Prabhat Ranjan 
Sarkar shifted his headquarters to 
Patna. 

The ^eatest blow to Sarkar came 
in 1971 when his wife and Marg, 
Mata, Uma and his private secretary, 
Vishokananda Avadhuta, deserted 
the Ananda Marg. Later, in a state¬ 
ment to the police, Uma Sarkar said 
that she had left her husband as it had 
“become impossible for me to be a 
silent spectator to the inhuman, brut¬ 
al and senseless happenings in the 
Marg". 

Prabhat Ranjan Sarkar was 
arrested by the Central Bureau 
of Investigation (CBl) in December 
1971. The charge; instigating his 
disciples to murder six Margis who 
had left the organisation in disgust in 
the jungles of Bihar’s Singhbhum 
district. After languishing in jail for 
some time, Sarlw was set free in 
January 1984 after the Patna High 
Court dismissed the case against 
him. 

But the damage to Sarkar's image 
had been done. People grew even 
more suspicious of the Margis. In 
Calcutta, particularly, where the 
Ananda Marg was now headquar¬ 
tered, the ruling CPI(M) cadres were 
openly hotile towards the members 
of the organisation. In April 1982, 
seven An^da Margis were burnt 
alive by a frenzied mob just outside 
its global headquarters at Tiljala. 


tradition of India. And, the Margis hope 
to bring about a spiritual revolution 
through tantra sadhana which involves 
obscurantist rituals like tandav mitya 
(dancing with skulls). Other such activi¬ 
ties of the Ananda Margis have created 
the impression that the organisation is 
violent and diabolical. In fact, the West 
Bengal government has imposed a ban 
on public performances of the tandav 
mitya. 

But the hostility of political parties, 
tile CPI(M) in particuto, towards the 
Ananda Marg has a different reason 
altogether. Though the CPI(M) and the 
Congress leadership in West Bengal will 
never agrw, there is a feeling among 
the top brass of both the parties that the 
Ananda Marg, with enormous funds at 
its disposal, could one day emerge as a 


strong political rival. And that the Anan¬ 
da Marg has political ambitions is only 
too well known. Its ultimate aim is to 
establish an autocratic rule of the Marg 
and a shady, chauvinistic outfit called the 
Amra Bangali was floated in the early 
Seventies to fight elections. The party 
did contest the Assembly elections a 
number of times but drew a blank. 

Ideological differences between the 
Marxists and the Margis have also con¬ 
tributed to the bitter feud. While the 
avadhdtas have time and again asserted 
that they have no faith in either Marxism 
or capitalism, they believe that the only 
way to salvation lies through Sarkar's 
Proutism. TTiis has brought the Ananda 
Margis in direct conflict with both the 
communists and the Orngress. 

What is perhaps more disturbing than 


the clash of ideals and ideologies is the 
growing suspicion among the people of 
the Margis. In Purulia, for instance, the 
locals are already resenting the pre¬ 
sence of the avadhutas while in Calcutta, 
the Margis operate under a security cov¬ 
er provided by their own men. When 
Marg supremo Sarkar comes out of his 
modest house at Lake Gardens to visit 
Tiljala, his motorcade is escorted by 
gun-toting security guards. But the 
question is: how long can the Ananda 
Marg continue its activities in such a 
hostile environment. Unless the orga¬ 
nisation sheds all its pretentions and 
opens out its world toihe masses, the 
Ananda Margis will continue to be 
looked upon as fanatics, child-lifters and 
grave-diggers. 

Rally BagdMPuruUa and Calcutta j 
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PERSONALITY 


A l^end and a l^iacy 

The sprawling Telco complex near Pune is a standing monument to die vision 

of its architect, Sumant Moolgaokar 


T he ‘creator’ of Telco is dead. But 
the legacy of Sumant Moolgaokar, 
professional manager turned in- 
I dustrialist exraordinary, is destined to 
I live on in the form of the sprawling Tata 
' Engineering and Locomotive Co., argu- 
A ably one of the finest engineering com¬ 
plexes anywhere in the world. It was 
I Moolgaokar’s exceptional vision and 
I technical wizardry which transformed 
I the- former East India Railway Co. 

! manufacturing steam engines into India’s 
j largest automobile company rolling out 
! 61,000 commercial vehicles annually. 
When Moolgaokar stepped down as 
Telco chairman after a four-decade-long 
association with the company, he was 
made chairman emeritus of the automo¬ 
tive giant he had built. And even a week 
before he breathed his last on 1 July, 
Moolgaokar, 83, was an active partici¬ 
pant at Telco’s board meeting. 

I Perfectionist, humane, and a 
i| motivator of men. These attributes of 
if -, the former Telco chairman were never 
i missed by all those who knew him tom 
I close quarters. Remembers Ratan Tata, 


heir apparent of the Tata empire, who 
was bestowed the chairmanship of Telco 
eight months ago by Moolgaokar him¬ 
self, amidst opposition from some quar¬ 
ters: “1 first met him when I joined Telco 
as a shopfloor worker in 1962.1 remem¬ 
ber him cutting throu^ all extraneous 
aspects and always coming to the crux of 
the problem. Once, when he was vice- 
chairman, some of us youngsters had a 
problem and we approach^ him. In a 
few moments the problem was stripped 
and it looked all so simple. He had this 
nice style of getting an answer from you 
by asking the right question.” 

Ratan Tata also recalls learning cer¬ 
tain traits from his former boss. Says he; 
“Among the things Moolgaokar taught 
me and which I will always remember, is 
never to accept the second best, and 
never to consider soft options. The 
word impossible did not exist for him. 
He believed in the philosophy that you 
just had to find the right people and give 
them the freedom, and the job would be 
done.” Tata points out an interesting 


side to Moolgaokar’s personality: he 
hated paperwork. He always maintained 
that whatever one had to tell him, could 
be “put in a page” and he was a “very 
good listener”. 

Another doyen of the Tata empire, 
Darbari Seth, chairman of Tata Chemic¬ 
als, saw Moolgaokar as a “great tech¬ 
nocrat-industrialist and one of the true 
builders of new India”. The Telco works 
which bear his stamp, easily rank 
“among the best engineering complexes 
anywhere in our part of the world”. 
Praising Moolgaok^’s uncompromising 
commitment to quality and excellence, 
Seth says, “He was a model which 
Indian industry would do well to emu¬ 
late. Telco men under Ratan Tata’s 
leadership are heirs to a rich heritage 
left by Moolgaokar.” Tata himself 
echoes these sentiments when he says: 
“He had an eye for detail and would 
never take a conventional path if there 
was a new way of doing it. His keenness 
to encourage technolo^cal interest and 
shun the traditional path were the keys 
to his ability to motivate people.” 
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Sumant Moolgaokar: anginearlng wizard 
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Tha alaak Tatamobllaa at ttw launcMng 
caramony 

B ut the finest monument to Mool¬ 
gaokar’s exceptional vision as an 
industrialist is the gigantic Telco com¬ 
plex at Pinq>ri on the outskirts of Pune. 
When he first wait to this barren 
wasteland decades ago to give shape to 
his dream many in industry had then 
called it “Moolgaokar’s folly”, says R.V. 
Pandit, owner of Business Press and 
CBS India. However, by the time Mool¬ 
gaokar called it quits formally, he had 
moulded the Pimpri wasteland into a Rs 
1,676-crore automotive giant, second i 
only to Tata Steel in size. Says Pandit: 






“He was a mouider of men and materials 
and his vision was so tremendous that till 
about a year ago when iU-health forced 
him to quit, he held the title of ‘India's 
best manager’. Like Darbari Seth, Pan¬ 
dit too refers to Moolgaokar as an 
“industrialist in the real sense of the 
word.” He adds: “Moolgaokar was not a 
major shareholder in his company. Yet 
he imbibed what the founding fathers of 
the house of Tata stood for, in fact, 
much better than what the Tata family 
members did themselves. Moolgaokar 
created a corporation that is universally 
recognised as the best.” And about his 
spirit. Pandit points out: “He never went 
to Delhi, like so many industrialists do. 
When the government liberalised the 
economy, other automobile makers 
faced the crunch of competition, but 
Telco’s sales kept soaring.” 

If he was an industrial visionary, he 
was a technical wizard too with a deep 
ccxnmitment to research and design. 
Perhaps the finest legacy that he has left 


die manufacturer, besides a strong ancil¬ 
lary base. The rest is contemporary 
automobile industry history: for the first 
time in the world, the Japanese jugger¬ 
naut was contained and then given a 
beating. In 12 months’ time, the Tata 
LCV was selling more than the much- 
vaunted Japanese models. 

Moolgaokar was not one to sit back 
and merely savour the victory. He 
followed up with another LCV in mid- 
1987 and then, in the middle of 1988, the 
Tatamobile—a sleek but sturdy pick-up 
van-—hit the road, capturing the im¬ 
agination of intra-city transporters. 

Moolgaokar was a perfectionist and a 
multi-faceted personality. Says indus¬ 
trialist Keshub Mahindra: “He was a 
man of many virtues and interests and, 
whether at work or with his hobbies, he 
had a penchant for excellence. Years 
ago, he suddenly took to shooting, 
excelled in it, dropped it and took to 
photography. He was a superb photo¬ 
grapher and did his own developing and 



Mootgaokar addraaaaa tha praaa aftar tha launch of tha Talamoblla with i 
Tata (aacond from laft): paaalng on tha mantla 


behind is the En^eering Research 
Centre within the I^pri complex which 
also speaks volumes of his engineering 
talents. It was set up to wean Telco 
away from design dependence, and by 
the early Eighties, the centre proved 
equal to the task when the country, for 
the fiirst time, faced the onslaught of the 
Japanese automobile invasion. With Indi¬ 
an partners, Toyota, Nissan, Mazda and 
Mitsubishi flooded the domestic market 
with their sleek light commercial vehi¬ 
cles (LCVs). But 'Telco decided in 1984 
to make its own LCV. Under Mool- 
gaokar's Atonal supervision, Telco’s 
designers^H fashioned out their indige¬ 
nous prodt^whkh hit the market wi^in 
a year. It was possible, aver industry 
observers, only because of Telco’s self- 
as a machine tool and heavy 


Under Moolgaokar*s 
personal supervision, 
Teico designers 
fashioned their own 
LCV. Andy for the first 
time in the world, the 
Japanese automobile 
juggernaut took a 
beating 



printing." But, adds Mahindra: “What is 
admirable in the man is that he never 
publicised his photographic abilities 
which were exceptional. He kept it a 
closely guarded secret." One person 
who was ‘in’ on Moolgaokar’s secret is 
V. F. Banaji, in charge of Telco’s man¬ 
power. Says Banaji: “He was a photo¬ 
grapher of incredible ability. Whether he 
was shooting tribals or nature, his work 
was beautify. And he always encour¬ 
aged those who were interested in 
photography.” 

For Moolgaokar, men mattered the 
most at all times. According to Walter 
Saldanha, chairman and managing direc¬ 
tor of Chaitra Advertising, the truck 
driver was eveiything for him. He 
looked at advertising with the same eye 
for excellence as he did everything else, 
comments Saldanha. “He would never 
let us say that the truck was the best or 
gave the most mileage. He was more 
interested in giving the truck operator a 
vehicle with the lowest life cycle cost,” 
says the Chaitra chief who has handled 
the Telco advertising for years. Recall¬ 
ing an incident, Saldanha says: “Eight¬ 
een months ago, we prepared an ad 
using the Tata rooot as a symbol of 
hi-tech achievement. Everybody was 
excited about it. But when we showed it 
to Moolgaokar, he promptly shot it 
down. He said, ‘A robot would convey 
the wrong impression. The man and his 
mind are supreme. Modem technology 
is a by-product of human resources.’ 
Moolgaokar knew how to nurture peo¬ 
ple’s talents and make them strive for 
excellence.” 

Yet, technology was not the be all and 
end all of Moolgaokar’s personality. If he 
had faith in men, he also believed in 
nature. Once again, the Telco complex 
at Pimpri bears testimony. Much before 
ecological conservation began to be 
seriously discussed in the country, 
Moolgaokar showed his commitment to 
the environment 'Thousands of trees 
dot the Telco complex which also in¬ 
cludes a mini-lake. He even gifted fruit 
trees to the villagers living in the 
periphery of the factory'. 

However, Sumant Moolgaokar could 
not see the fulfilment of his most cher¬ 
ished dream: a passenger car. The 
Union government is yet to take a 
decision on the Tata proposal to manu¬ 
facture a car for the Indian market in 
collaboration with Honda of Japan. While 
launching the Tatamobile last year, the 
never-say-die Moolgaokar had said: 
“Clearance or no clearance. Telco will 
still make a car.” It is upto Ratan Tata 
now to see the realisation of Mool¬ 
gaokar’s dream. 

Olga TeMa/Sembiay 
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Plane 

I merchants 
woo 

Vayu doot I 

Four international companies i 
i vie with each other to bag an ! 
order for 25 aircraft | 

W hether it is jumbo jets of 40- 
seaters, the manufacturers of 
flying machines never fail to miss a ' 
potential market, no matter how small i 
the airline is, or which part of the globe it , 
is based in. It is Vayudoot’s turn to enjoy 
the attention of international aviation 
companies. Caught in an unenviable 


situation between polticians who want 



their constituencies to enter the coun¬ 
try’s air map. and the almighty planning 
commission which has not missed, an 
opportunity to castigate the third level 
airline for lack of profitability, Vayudoot 
faced an acute shortage of aircraft. After 
deliberating for almost 18months-in 
which time it did a continuous balancing 
act-the government has only now, and 
tentatively at that, agreed to Vayudoot’s 
acquisition programme for 25 small air¬ 
craft. 

And the race is already on. Four lead¬ 
ing international manufacturers of smal¬ 
ler planes suitable for servicing short- 
haul regional routes are competing for 
the Vayudoot order. Avions de Trans¬ 
port Regional (ATR) of France, Adv¬ 
anced Turbo Prop (ATP) of the UK, De 
Havilland of Canada and the evergreen 
Fokker of the Netherlands have sumbit- 
ted their bids to the evaluation commit¬ 
tee which is in an advanced stage of 
selecting an aircraft for Vayudoot. 

According to sources close to the In¬ 
dian aviation industry, the ATR and Fok¬ 


ker have a slight edge over their com¬ 
petitors. ATR has offered a complete 
financing package, including a proposal 
for a barter deal upto .30 per cent of the 
total base price and soft credit for the 
balance amount. And ATR-42 and ATR- 
72, the two models which are being 
pushed, drew considerable attention at 
the Paris air show because of their ver¬ 
satility. The Fokker, of course, is a 
tested machine in Indian skies and has 
served Indian Airlines at first, and then 
Vayudoot well over the years. 

The ATR aircraft, developed over the 
last two year^has incorporated a num¬ 
ber of the latest features of the all- 
European Airbus family of aircraft. The 
ATR-72, which uses carbon fibre in its 
outer wings has considerably reduced its 
weight to offer better fuel economy. 

In its acquisition plan submitted to the I 
Planning Commission. Vayudoot has | 


suggested the purchase of 2.5,40-plus- 
seater aircraft for extending services to 
250 stations. Currently, it touches' some 
102 stations. It has pointed out that 
without adding to its fleet it would not be 
possible to meet its target for covering 
the envisaged number of stations. But 
the Planning Commission has urged cau¬ 
tion primarily because of the huge fore¬ 
ign exchange involvement. 
Notwithstanding the Planning Com¬ 
mission’s objections, there are justifiable 
grounds for expanding the Vayudoot 
fleet. The airline was conceived as a 
life-line mainly for inaccessible and re¬ 
mote areas of the country. But the com¬ 
pany has ^owii over the last eight years 
and has introduced newer services to 
improve its bottom line. And it desper¬ 
ately needs more smaller aircraft to fly 
out of the rough weather. 

Anjan HoyINew Delhi 



Cash in a craze 


If Nintendo is riding a global boom, in India it is Samurai 


A cracked road with stone-crushing 
fatetories by the wayside spewing 
out clouds of dust, a small cluster of 
buildings on a sun-scorched landscape 
and barren hills all around. There isn’t 
much to the Makhupura Industrial 
Estate, 10 km south of Ajmer, in 
Rajasthan. But this is where Mario takes 
on dragons, bikers crazily wheel round 
hair-pin bends, and the Kung Fu warrior 
lashes out at the bad guys. You could be 
a well-heeled kid ensconced in a plush 
Bombay high-rise punching remote- 
controlled buttons activating heroes and 
villains. Or a gang of urchins who have 
scrounged a rupee for a go at the 
controls in a video arcade—in a New 
Delhi slum. No matter. Makhupura is 
the home of your video dreams. 

The purveyor is Samurai Electronics 
Pvt. Ltd, which set up shop in Decem¬ 
ber 1986, in a sleek, air-conditioned 
building totally at variance with the rest 
of Makhupura. And Samurai has not had 
reason to look back since, for business is 
brisk. Consoles for the TV games, 
which is Samurai’s main revenue earner, 
and games cartridges—warriors, vil¬ 
lains, bike riders, et a/—helped the 
company reach a turnover of Rs 4.25 
crores for the year ending 31 March, 
1989. The figure could more than double 


to Rs 12 crores in the current financial 
year. 

Says B. L. Malhotra, Samurai's 
general manager: "Our market starts 
with children and goes nght up to older 
people. The initiative is taken by kids 
and after that, if someone older latches 



Urchins trying their hand at video games: 
cutting across ciass barriers 


on to it, he is hooked. He can’t resist the 
games.” Even if it means paying fairly 
large sums of money: a console costs Rs 
3,650 and games cartridges anywhere 
between Rs 300 and Rs 800 each. (The 
company averages two games sales with 
every console.) 
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' If Samurai is riding the video boom 
that is sweeping the world, it is doing so 
on the bati: of the company that has 
single-handedly changed video game 
characteristics forever: Nintendo Cor¬ 
poration of Japan. Samurai has a tie-up 
with the Japanese behemoth—sales .$1.7 
billion last year—for importing Nintendo 
kits in semi-knocked-down form, paying 
an import duty of 140 per cent. The 
console is entirely Nintendo—as is the j 
software for the games carliidges- with 
the only indigenous part being the plastic 
casing for the cartndges. For the Indian 
market, Nintendo is replaced by the 
I Samurai stamp. 

What helped pull the Japanese com¬ 
pany India’s way, making Samurai the 
only outfit peddling games here legally, 
is the fact that S. K. Lai. a director on 
Samurai's board, is resident in Japan and 
has sole marketing rights for Nintendo in 





The Samurai ad: booming business 

the other. The difference between the 
slump days and the reason behind the 
emrent craze is that the games are of a 
wider variety—some even education¬ 
al—and have better graphics, better 
colour, even rivetting music. Nintendo 
lias emerged as the biggie, with 87 per 
cent of the international market. The 
present rage in Nintendo games is 
‘Super Mario’ and ‘Legend of Zelda’, 
both worldwide and in India. 
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Children having a go on the consoles In a video library; Nintendo kids 

Asia. He swung the deal for Samurai, 
coming away with marketing rights in 
Nepal and Bangladesh for the Indian 
company in the bargain. Ajmer as a The vide 

location was more a sentimental choice- 

for Samurai; l,al is from Ajmer, as are gdllieS bl 

two other NKI directors, and Mahesh —liidia ItacTfl 
Toshniwal, a local businessman, is both Inula naS a 
a friend and Samurai's managing illeEflIii 

director. - 

The early 1980s saw a video games UnKlllCiBSt 
boom round the world, but by 1986, the thc SI11UEI 

market had crashed. A limited variety of - 

games combined with rampaging pirates they ale 

helped pull under established companies 

like Atari of the US. Even in India, the mnienac 

trail of out-of-business video arcades 

stretched from one end of the country to 


The video and TV 
games business in 
India has always been 
illegai...But the 
unkindest cut dealt by 
the smugglers is that 
they also bring in 
Nintendo originals 


Samurai’s offerings go out from Ajmer 
to most parts of the country, with New 
Delhi gobbling up 60 per cent of the 
company’s present 2,5()0-a-month con¬ 
sole outDUt. Says Malhotra: "The Pun¬ 
jabi mentality is to grab anything new. ’’ 
Bombay picks up about 500, with 
Madhya Pradesh coming in as a surpris¬ 
ing contender for high sales. For exam¬ 
ple, Indore and Gwalior account for over 
100 consoles each per month, more than 
double the sales in Calcutta and Banga¬ 
lore. Raipur in MP tops the state with 
200. The demand is high enough, says 
Malhotra, to shift gears: Samurai plans 
to increase output to 4,000 consoles a 
montli from this month and keep adding 
to its arsenal of 50 games by three a 
month. Says Malhotra: "We haven’t 
even touched the fringe of the market. ’’ 
(The company has already put in an 
application to increase console produc¬ 
tion to 5,000 a month.) He adds, “In two 
years, we could be be doing 10,000 a 
month.” 

Even then. Samurai would be skim¬ 
ming off a bare minimum of the sweep- 
stakes. The video and TV games busi¬ 
ness in India has always been illegal, 
with the wares .smuggled in from Kath¬ 
mandu and South-East Asian electronic 
havens like Singapore and Taiwan. Esti¬ 
mates for the total market vary wildly 
between Rs 25 crores and Rs 40 crores 
a year. The smuggled variety of con¬ 
soles grace almost 90 per cent of video 
games arcades in India—as do games 
cartridges—at prices often less than half 
of what Samurai offers. Smugglers, as 
Samurai is learning very quickly, don’t 
have to cope with import duties. Many 
of the smuggled consoles and games are 
pirated Nintendo versions, with oper¬ 
ators in Bombay and New Delhi peddling 
"Nintendo compatible" consoles. 

But the unkindest cut dealt by the 
smugglers—and perhaps a supremely 
ironical one too—is that they also bring 
in Nintendo originals, especially the 
games. Many games released interna¬ 
tionally by Nintendo—a current tally of 
8tX) games to Samurai’s 100—but not by 
the Indian company, are supplied by the 
illegal trade. With an absence of import 
duties, smuggled Nintendo originals 
work out cheaper than the Samurai 
variety. So do Atari originals. 

There is nothing, admit Samurai ex¬ 
ecutives, they can do about smuggling. 
But they are trying to reduce its spectre 
to keep Samurai above water. One way 
is a strong pitch aimed at video-arcade 
owners to invest in Samurai consoles 
and games. “By the** end of twelve 
months,” say the advertisements, "you 
could end up with a 500 per cent profit. ” 
This is based on the assumption ^t the 
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quality of Samurai products will see 
them through. Then again, a video¬ 
arcade owner, who usually forks out Rs 
12,{)(X) for every cabinet housing a 
console, would rather go in for the 
cheaper stuff and still get his returns. 
'Hie only plus point is that buying 
Samurai products would make them 
immune to police raids. This segment is 
Samurai’s current target, the exposure 
! to urban middle-class homes—with 
I grandson and grandfather often battlmg 
; it out in front of TV screens—having 
: already taken off. 


I t was suspicious in the extreme. 

Jagdish Tytler took over as minister 
for civil aviation in September 1985. In 
less than a month Air-lndia had fired its 
general sales agent (GSA) for die UK 
sector. Joginder Singh Sangar of Hindus¬ 
tan Travel Services, London. Air-lndia, 
it was said, had decided to do away with 
the GSA system altogether, and would 
use its own infrastructure to sell tickets 
directly. 

Fair enough. Only, the airline had 
second thoughts in the space of a few 
months. In June 1986, A-I short-listed a 
few travel agencies and in three months’ 
time awarded the GSA to Gimvale 
Limited, a little-known UK company 
which was a joint venture of three 
non-resident Inmans, Lakhinder (Lakhi) 
Singh Paintal, Prabhajot Singh Sabhar- 
wal and Om Prakash Gulati. 

A good three years later the decision 
has come in for scrutiny, with the then 
civil aviation minister, Jagdish Tytler 
being charged with awarding the con¬ 
tract to his cronies. Consider the facts. 
• Paintal bought Gimvale off-the-shelf in 
March 1986. The company had a capital 
of £ 100. 

• In May 1986 Paintal purchased an 
obscure travel agency, S.K. Travels, 
located in Sudbury, some 20 miles from 
the heart of London, for £46,000. 

• On 6 October, 1986, Prabh^ot Singh 
Sabharwal became director of Gimvale. 
Sabharwal's father Tejwant Singh owns 
Skipper Constructions which rebuilt the 
damaged portions of the Golden Temple 
after Bhiestar. 

• After Air-lndia short-listed agents and 
started monitoring their pertormance, 


Whatever the outcome. Samurai is 
here to stay. And. sometimes, legitimacy 
can lead to satisfying—and lighter— 
moments. An army brigadier was down 
at the Samurai factory recently, and 
tried his hand at playing a variety of 
games. Says Malhotra, “We heard later 
that the army will introduce it (the 
games) in one unit as an experiment, to 
improve the reflexes of soldiers." He 
adds, "It’s no joke. You have to use your 
hands, eyes and mind all together to play 
video games. It’s total concentration.” 
SudMp Chakravartl/AfmM’ 


S.K. Travels began 
doing phenomenal 
business by undercut¬ 
ting fares well below 
the net rates charged 
by the airline itself, 
thereby incurring a 
loss. 

• S.K. Travels got 
the contract over tlie 
heads of several lead¬ 
ing travel agencies of 
London. (Later, 
though, Gimvale oper¬ 
ated through Welcome 
Travels, located off 
Regent Street.) 

Air-lndia, of course, dismisses all 
allegations, of wr^ doing. Says Ashok 
Vaish, regional director for UK, Ireland 
and Scandinavia: “We, like aiiy other 
regional airline, need sontebody to con¬ 
solidate ethnic traffic, which is, buying 



Even assuming that 
Tytler gave the Job to 
his crony, why lias the 
news surtaced now7~ 
Apparently, Ifs the~ 
same oM story of 
partners falling out 


tickets from thousands of bucket shops 
aD over the country. The main business 
is to take financial risks in selling to such 
shops. So it’s necessary to have GSA 
who will coordinate this business. The 
present GSA is meeting our target.” 

But those involved in Gimvale have 
their own businesses. Paintal runs a 
garment concern called India Import 
Ltd, based in Brentford outside London: 
Gulati owns a shop called Galaxy, selling 
electronic equipment, for instance. But 
Vaish maintains that these business 
interests do not clash with their work as 
GSA. Says he, “GSAs don’t have to be 
travel agents. Businessmen have a lot of 
contaqts and they can seU tickets just as 
well.” In fact, claims the director, after 
Gimvale took ovdr, the share of Air- 
lndia as far as the tourist traffic goes, 
shot up from 27 per cent to 41 per cent. 

Paintal confirms the success story. 
He told Sunday.' "I have made a 
success of my garment business and 
similarly I have made a success of this 
one too. From 1 January, 1987 to 31 


Air-lndla’a London QSA otfloo: windfall 
fbraoma 

December, 1987, we had a turnover of 
£14.5 million. From 1 January 1988, to 
31 December, 1988, the turnover was 
£15.3 milljon. The hipest the previous 
GSA reached was £ 11.million”. Paintal 
and comply justify the undercutting of 
ticket prices, terming it commercial 
strategy, and claim that they are getting 
less incentives from Air-lndia than when 
they took over as agents. Apparently it 
is down to 1.5 per cent from the 5 per 
cent earlier. 

Has Air-lndia lost out because of the 
new GSA? The airline's critics argue 
that it discounts its tickets too much. At 
present, a bucket shop in Southall will 
charge £450 for a ticket that should cost 
£580. Others say tliat this is inevitable; 
all airlines need to discount tickets to 
attract ethnic traffic and perhaps Ar- 
India has to try harder because capacity 
on the India-London sector has shot up 


AIR-INDIA 


Reaping a bounty 

Manipulations to offer Air-lndia's London general sales 
agency to Jagdish Tytler's friends come to light 
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from 940 seats a week in 1986 to 1,900 
seats. 

The airlitie is reluctant to badmouth 
Welcome Travels even though aviation 
gossip has it that Air-India managing 
director Kajan Jetley fell out with Tytler 
over his prediliction for new GSAs. Jet- 
ley won that battle and Tytler was 
moved (before a GSA for North America 
could be appointed) but nobody at Air- 
India is willing to gloat. If Welcome is to 
be fired, then it will be done quietly and 
without the tamasha that accompanied 
the severance of ties with Hindustan 
Travel Services. 

Jetley's view, say airline sources, is 


that intrigue and scandal have hurt Air- 
India's reputation so much that it is best 
to keep quiet about I'ytler's extraordin¬ 
ary fondness for GSAs. 

But even assuming that Jagdish Tytler. 
gave the job to his crony Lakhinder 
Singh, why has the story surfaced now, 
when Tytler is doing time as minister in 
charee of Peosi Cola? Aooarentlv. it’s 
the same old story of people falling out. 
Going by reports, Lakhi and Gulati are 
both trying to buy the other out, with 
Sabharwal siding with the latter. 

Shrabml BMulLondon and Olu Taliia/ 
‘ Bombay 


CAPITAL MARKET ) 

Voice of the investor 

Two initiatives of the Securities and Exchange Board of India 
are resented by the corporate sector 


F or far too long the stock market has 
been a happy hunting ground for 
sharks (read brokers) feeding on small 
fish (read the small investor). But at 
last, the investors have a Ralph Nader to 
take up their cause: S.A. Dave, the 
former executive director of the Indust¬ 
rial Development Bank of India (IDBI). 
Under his chairmanship, the Securities 
and Exchange Board of India (SEBI), set 
up to act as a watchdog body for the 
capital market, has set for itself the role 
of knight errant riding out to save 
investors in distress- Wherever he 
goes, Dave keeps highlighting the mes¬ 
sage of investor protection and investor 
confidence. 

Dave’s argument is fairly straight 
forward: in the absence of investor 
confidence the country cannot have a 
healthy capital market and the corporate 
sector will find it difficult to tap the public 
for funds. SEBI’s latest moves which are 
aimed at giving the ordinary investor 
less sleepless nights and wary of the 
market, relate to the prospectus which 
companies have to issue mandatorily 
when they enter the maihet. 

In recent weeks, two of SEBI’s initia¬ 
tives have hit' the headlines in the 
financial media, not only for their far- 
reaching implications but also because of 
stiff opposition firom those unwilling to 
disturb the status quo. One is a model 
prospectus evolyed by SEBI which pro¬ 
vides for a far greater amount of disclo¬ 
sure of information about a company 
than is the current practice. The second 
makes It mAdstory for merchant bank- 
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ers managing a public issue to become 
signatories to the prospectus, so that I 
they, along with the directors of the 
company become legally liable under the 
Companies Act for acts of commission 
and omission in the prospectus. 

Taken together, the two initiatives 


SEBI would like 
company 
prospectuses to 
include information on 
the future financial 
scenario, disclosure 
of problems that are 
likely to cr<Hi up in 
production, power 
supply, market 
demand, etc. 


S.A. Oav*: knight arrant 



would mean that when a company enters 
the market for a capital issue, the 
ordinary investor will have a lot more of 
correct—or rather not misleading—in¬ 
formation on the basis of which he can 
take a more rational decision. 

The introductory paragraph to the 
guidelines spells out: "Improvements in 
disclosure standards, greater and more 
resi^nsible role of market interme¬ 
diaries in defining terms and prospectus 
of new issues, better standards of ser¬ 
vice, etc., are very essential for the 
healthy development of the capital mar¬ 
ket and investor protection. 

Later, the guidelines go on to say: 
“Prospectuses are usuaUy based on 
information provided to the merchant 
bankers by the company itself, especial¬ 
ly general information regarding promo¬ 
ters, project, prospects, etc. TTie statu- 
j tory information is drawn mostly from 
the memorandum and articles of associa- 
' tion of the company. Though some effort 
is made by the merchant bankers to 
ensure that the claims made by the 
company are realistic, the merchant 
bankers rely largely on information pro¬ 
vided by the company.” 

In short, SEBI has proposed that a 
company should not merely confine itself 
to making vague statements in its pros¬ 
pectus which give a rosy picture of the 
future, but come out with more specific 
information to enable the small investor 
to take a reasonable decision. 

The intentions may be good, but, at 
the same time, the SEBI initiatives have 
drawn flak fi'om the corporate sector as 
well as the merchant bankers. Repre¬ 
sentative organisations of the corporate 
sector and individual companies have 
strongly objected to SEBl’s prescription 
for greater disclosure in the prospectus. 

Companies are particularly concerned 
over the consequences of giving out 
details of marketing plans, future finan¬ 
cial status, information about key per¬ 
sonnel to be employed, etc. "It is crazy 
to think that any promoter would make 
such information public. It would be 
equivalent to feeding the competition 
with vital inputs wheih would be de¬ 
trimental to the interests of the com¬ 
pany. It’s jam for corporate spies,” says 
an opponent of SEBl’s plans. 

There may be some truth in this 
argument, but the broad consensus is 
that the prospectus in its existing form is 
at best a cover up exercise and at worst 
a whitewash job for companies making a 
capital issue. Though n^rchant bankers 
have fallen in line with SEBl’s scheme to 
license them, there is a strong ground- 
swell of protest against their being made 
signatories to the prospectus. 
II.VI|ayangliavan/MMlrM 
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A fter all the tershas ab¬ 
out the Indian Post and 
their ‘aborted take-over’, the 
Ambania are quietly going 
ahead with their real media 
operation: the launch of a 
two-edition financial daily 
patterned loosely on the 
Financial T^nesand the Wall 
Streetjoumal. 

r- 


Dhlnibhil Ambanl; madia 
ambHIont 

There are two prongs to 
the Ambani strategy. 'Ihe 
first is a detennination to buy 
the best technology (tlie 
latest computers, satellite 
transmission systems). And 
die second is the raising of 
journalistic salaries to levels 
that surpass even those re¬ 
cently offered by The Econo¬ 
mic times. 

Opinion in the journalistic 
fraternity is presently equally 
divided between those .who 
worry that the Ambani jug- 
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gemaut might be unstopp¬ 
able and those who maintain 
that all industrialists who en¬ 
ter the media will meet Vi- 
jaypat Smghania’s fate. 




S o, it’s more free tickets 
for Rahul Bajaj and 
Ratan Tata, after They 
have been reappointed chair¬ 
men of Indian Adriines and 
Air-india respectively even 
though their performances 
have been dismal. Tata 
fought MD Rajanjetley, lost, 
and then told friends that he 
. intended to resi^-except 
that he never suoroitted a 
resignation. Now, Jetley 
runs the show himself and 
Ratan sticks to attending 
board meetings. 

■ Rahul Bajaj, on the other 
hand, lobbied for a second 
term. It wasn’t just the free 
tickets—the job gives him 
the kind of access to politi¬ 
cians and civil servants that 
he wouldn’t have had other¬ 
wise. The problem is that as 
chairman, Bajaj took an air¬ 
line that was merely bad, and 
turned It into a national dis¬ 
grace. 

The government did not 
want to rock the boat in an 
election year but at the same 
time could hardly ask a pair 
of nonnperformers to run 
the airlines. A compromise 
was worked out: Bajaj and 
Tata were reappointed but 
Jetley and R. Prasad (MD of 
Indian Airlines) have been 
told to ignore them. 

B iscuit king Rajan Pillai is 
making rapid strides. 
The non-resident chairman 


of Britannia Industries Ltd 
(BID, the country’s largest 
biscuit manufacturer, has 
grabbed up the 38 per cent 
stake in his company held by 
US food and totoco giant, 
Nabisco. Pillai acquired 
Associated Biscuits Interna¬ 
tional, a British company, 
through which Nabisco own¬ 
ed a big chunk of BlL’s equi¬ 
ty. Interestingly, since the 
UK firm also held a 40 per 
cent stake in English Biscuit 



Rajan Pillai: (coup 
Manufacturers of Pakistan, 
f’illai also becomes the only 
Indian to have a controlling 
interest in a Pakistani com¬ 
pany since Partition. 

lUfFw'SlMhl 

I t couldn’t be more ironical. 

For the better part of last 
year and the first part of this 
year they were involved in an 
ugly and widely publicised 
squabble. And just when the 
financial institutions, in a de¬ 
sperate move, arm-twisted 
the warring camps in the 
Modi family to split, 
there is a fresh fallout. This 
time it is within the Gujarmal 
Modi branch, led by K. K. 
Modi, which had made things 
unpalatable for his uncle, 
K,N. Modi, The line-up is 
K. K, Modi and V. K. Modfi in 
one camp, and B,K. Modi, 
S,K. Modi and U.K. Modi in 
the other. The rift came to a 
head when KK and VK 
wanted their sons—in their 
20s—to be given a stake in 
the group’s companies. But 
the B. K. Modi camp has 
opposed this move. 
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The Times of Indie building In Bombay: floor-power 


T hese days, The Indian Post 
makes more news than it re¬ 
ports. A month ago, editor 
Vinod Mehta startled the 
media world by announcing 
that he was resigning because proprietor 
Vijaypat Singhania wouldn’t let him 
attack those in power. Mehta’s resigna¬ 
tion capped three weeks of intense spe¬ 
culation about the Post's future, and his 
exit was supposed to be the cue for the 
Ambanis of Reliance Industries to buy 
the paper. (See Su.mdav; 18—24 June, 
1989). 

No such luck. Over the last few 
weeks, developments have been fast 
and furious and they’ve left everyone a 
little confused. First, the Ambanis told 
friends that they were not buying the 
paper, even as Bombay’s tabloids con¬ 
tinued to carry front-page stories pre¬ 
dicting the exact date of the sale. Then, 
the great editor hunt began. Media cir¬ 
cles reeled from a frenzy of speculation 
over Mehta's successor, (iinlal Jain was 
the top seed, but when he was elimin- 
fej theilirst round of gossip, more 
ely contenders emerged. All the 
1 suspects expres.sed horror at the 
thought of taking the job. 


Bombay readers may 
get two versions 
of The Indian Post 
instead of none 



That out of the way, a new race took 
over: to predict when the Post would 
close down. Once again the tabloids 
named dates; once again they were 
wrong. (No, nobody apologised to his 
readers.) As this issue of Sunday went 
to press, the Post was still appearing, no 
closure had been announced, and the 
tabloids had forgotten their old stories. 

But then, just as the great Post bub¬ 
ble seemed to be subsiding, the issue 
received a new fillip: Vinod Mehta and a 
large chunk of his staff defected to The 
Tunes of India to start a new daily news¬ 
paper to be called, in all probability. The 
Mominn Post. 

Hardly had the Post team reached 
Bori Bunder when they faced hostility 
from the staff of the Times. The Post 
had been noted for paying high salaries 
and the Times had agreed to match 
them, much to the annoyance of those 
who did not have the advantage of com¬ 
ing to Bori Bunder via the Ballard Estate 
office of the Post. 

But there was still one more act to 
play. A new press baron expressed in¬ 
terest in the Post. Even after Mehta and 
his cohorts had moved into their new 
offices at the Times, Shreyan Shah, the 
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owner of Ahmedabad’s Gujarat 
Samachar (four editions with a combined 
circulation of 4.5 lakhs) considered 
buying the paper. 

T he most interesting element of the 
saga, of course, was the Times 
group’s decision to start a new paper. 
When the Post first ran into trouble, 
Pntish Nandy, publishing director of the 
Times’s English magazines put in a bid, 
only to have Mehta team it “bizarre”. 
But this was no mere publicity stunt: 
Dileep Padgaonkar, The Times of India's 
editor personally assured Mehta that the 
group was serious and the Times’s vice- 
chairman, Samir Jain, (‘VCji’ in Timcs- 
jjeak) sent word that the group wanted a 
second daily. 

Somewhere along the way, the 
Times seems to have decided that the 
Post’s only asset was neither its title nor 
Its dated Atex computer system, but its 
staff. Accordingly, it offered Mehta a job 
and told him to bring his best people with 
lum. W'hile nobody is too sure of the 
details, it appears that Mehta will repcirt 
directly to ‘VCji’ and not to Padgaonkar 
and certainly not to Nandy. (For the 
record, Nandy scoffs at the suggestion 
that he has lieen sidelined and insists 
that the Times is still negotiating with 
Vijuj-pat to buy the Post). 

But why does The Times of India, 
whose Bombay edition is the city’s most 
successful paper, need a new daily? The 
answer is usually framed in terms of 
advertising While the Times has the 
largest circulation, its advertising rates 
are also very high. Those who wish to 
advertise upmarket products resent 
having to pay these rates particularly as 
they only want the top end of the Times’ 
readership. If the group had an upmar¬ 
ket daily, with a lower circulation and 
lower ad rates, then it could mop up all 
tills quality advertising. 

Not everybody agrees with this analy¬ 
sis, and anyway it provides no answer in 
eijitoriai terms. As angry Times of India 
journalists were asking last week, in 
what sense is the main paper downmar¬ 
ket? Or, IS upmarket simply a code-word 
for ‘low circulation’? Further, the jour¬ 
nalists pointed out, the stated objective 
of the Times and the Post is the same: 
to produce a quality broadsheet with a 
mix of news and features. So how are 
the two papers going to be different? 
"Unless of course, the group simply 
wants to bring out a paper that hardly 
anybody buys,” grouched one Times 
editor. 

While such editorial questions admit¬ 
ted no easy answer, what the Times 


journalists were upset about was the 
salary issue. At one level, there Bs no 
basis for parity. The Times is owned by 
Benneft Coleman, while the new paper 
will.be owned by a company called Samrat 
Properties. However, because Mehta 
and his staff will occupy the fifth floor of 
the Times building, it is impossible for 
other journalists to ignore their pre¬ 
sence. 

Already, there is some resentment 
about the allegedly lavish furnishings 
afforded to the fifth floor. Says a old 
Times hand, “First, the most important 
floor was the third floor because the 
paper was produced tliere. Then after 
Nandy turned up, it became the fourth 
floor that mattered and everyone on the 
third floor hated everyone there. Now 
the fifth floor gets the best deal so 


Samir Jain; It a easy whan you ra VC 



Samir Jain personally 
sent word to Vihi^ 
Mehta that his group 
wanted a second daily. 

But some Times 
staffers feel that the 
Jains may back out at 
the last moment and 
produce a Sunday 
paper rather than 
a daily 



everyone on the third and fourth floor 
hates the newcomers. ’’ 

TOs ‘floor-power’ may seem amusing, 
but at the Times, nobody was laughing. 
For two successive days, 200 staffers 
met for two hours to plan a protest and 
finally sent a memorandum to the man¬ 
agement. Some of them feel that the 
Jains may back out at the last moment, 
and produce a new Sunday paper rather 
than a daily. 

A t the centre of all this is Vinod 
Mehta. Already hostile journalists 
are questioning his version of his row 
with Singhania and alleging that he was 
never sent a letter astoig him to spare 
the mighty. Others are critical of his 
decision to join the Tunes. Vijaypat Sing¬ 
hania. m fact, sent him a legal notice 


insisting that he serve out his three- 
month notice period, or he would be 
restrained from editing another paper. 

Mehta is unrepentant. The letter, he 
says, exists, "and I have told the Edi¬ 
tor’s (lUiId that I will show it if they 
doubt my word’’. As for joining the 
Times, he says, “What alternative did I 
have? The Birlas of The Hindustan 
Times, or Goenka? 1 needed a job: I 
have no properties to fall back on. ” The 
hostility at the Times he says, "is to be 
expected but in time there will be com¬ 
plete hannony”. . 

His Mornmg Post will be out next 
month. If Shah buys The Indian Post 
then that too will be relaunched in a 
month or so. And even if he doesn’t, 
Singhania may keep the paper going. So 
finally two Posts may be better than 
none. 

Otga TeHls/Sombay 
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The unsafe skies 


What are the reasons behind the high accident rate in 
the Indian Air Force? 


W hen Captain Vipin Chand 
of the Army Aviation 
Corps returned to Mad¬ 
ras after spending a‘ 
year-and-a-half in trou¬ 
bled Ja^a, his wife, Aruna, was greatly 
relieved. After all, there had been hun¬ 
dreds of casualties among the Indian 
Peace Keeping Force (IPKF) in Sri 
Lanka. Aruna was looking forward to 
staying with her husband at the Tambar- 
am air base near Madras, where Vipin 
was to attend a six-month flying instruc¬ 
tor’s course. Moreover, Vipin would be 
by her side when she delivered her 
second baby in August. 

On the morning of 17 April, Vipin told 
Aruna that he would not be able to 
accompany her to the doctor since he 
hdd a sortie to fly. The course was being 
ccmductf^ on piston-engined HT-2 train¬ 
ers. The aircraft which were more than 
two decades old, were in the process of 
being phased out. Only a few months 
back, on 12 January, an HT-2 aircraft 
had crashed, killing two officers of the 
base. After the accident, an overhaul of 
all the HT-2s was ordered and several of 
the aircraft were declared unservice¬ 
able. Sorties were difficult to come by. 
But on 17 April, Captain Vipin Chand 
managed a sortie after a ten-day break. 

The captain took off at 9.30 am, with 
Wing Command^ A. K. Dasgupta in the 
instructor’s seat. The plane lost contact 
with the Tambaram Air Traffic Control 
(ATC) at 10.30 am. Helicopters were 


sent to spot the aircraft and at 10.45, the 
wreckage of the ill-fated plane was 
sighted. The fuselage of the aircraft and 
mangled bodies of the two pilots were 
spread over a 20-metre radius near 
Maraimalai Nagar. Investigations re¬ 
vealed that the plane lost height steadily 
following the jamming of some critical 
systems of the aircraft. The pilots 
waved in distress to some villagers 
working in the fields below, crossed a 
smaU hSluck and crashed into the swam¬ 
py ground. 

Unfortunately, the number of such 
fatal accidents is on the rise. This year 
itself, in the last six months, as many as 
nine lAF planes have crashed, which is a 
subject of great concern in the defence 


The frequent crashes 
have taken their toll 
on the morale of the 
pilots. Today, more 
and more lAF pilots 
are seeking 
premature retirement 
and taking up jobs 
with civil alriines 



(Abova) Th« lAF demonttratM lla akilla; 
(Inaai) tha wrackaga of an lAF aircraft; high 
accldant rate 


circles. Besides the two AN-2 trainers, 
the casualties include a Canberra and a 
MiG-23. The other five were all MiG-21 
fighters which, though the mainstay of 
the lAF’s combat force, have over the 
years become unreliable because of an 
alarmingly high accident rate. 

B ut why are lAF aircraft so accident- 
prone? The lAF authorities are 
extremely tight-lipped on the issue. 
I'hough defence officials wUl not admit it, 
the accident rate of the lAF is by far the 
highest in the world. Defence Minister 
K.C. Pant had stated in Parliament that 
between January 1987 and March 1989 
as many as 33 MiGs had crashed. The 
number of pilots killed in the crashes 
was also 33. It is generally accepted that 
for every 10,000 flying hours, there is a 
1.5 per cent accident rate. The figure is 
quite high when compared to a .65 per 
cent accident rate for* 10,000 (lying 
hours which the Americans claim they 
maintain. 

Experts, however, argue that the lAF 
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accident rate is high because the lAF is 
flying more. The lAF, according to one 
official, “easily flies three times more 
than any other air force around us”. 
Added Air Commodore Jasjit Singh, 
director of the Institute of Defence 
Studies and Analysis (IDSA): "The yard¬ 
stick for accidents has to be in relation to 
the amount of flying done. I can safely 
say that the accident rate in India is not 
higher than any of the developing coun¬ 
tries. And It will be at par with most 
developed countries." 

Despite such assertions, the frequent 



crashes have taken their toll on the 
morale of the pilots. Today, the lAF is 
facing an acute shortage of manpower to 
fly its magnificent machines. An lAF 
pilot said that a particular fighter squad¬ 
ron having 16 aircraft had only seven 
pilots to fly them. “Every time, say, a 
MiG-21 crashes, there is a loss of nearly 
Rs 3 crores. If the crash is a fatal one, 

1 TlwMIQ-21:uni«lial>l«? 


then the country loses Rs 5 crores 
more—which is what it takes to train a 
fighter pilot. What incentives are the 
pilots given to be engaged in such a 
high-cost war even in peace conditions?" 
he a.sked. 

The high incidence of crashes, he 
suggested, was one of the reasons why 
several lAF pilots were seeking prema¬ 
ture retirement and taking up lucrative 
jobs with Indian or foreign civil airlines. 
Only recently, when Vayudoot sent 
feelers to the lAF headquarters for 
pilots, there was a flood of over 500 
applications. Vayudoot, subsequently, 
was told to go slow on recruiting pilots 
from the lAF. Said Air Marshal K. K. 
Singh (Retd), “Whenever there is an 
advertisement for 20 ptists of pilots, 
there are at least 100 applications from 
the lAF. An lAF pilot is treated like an 
infantry soldier which, considering the 
constraints of the job, is a very unfair 
comparison.” A few years ago the lAF 
launched a massive recruitment drive to 
lure more and more young men into its 
cixkpits. The drive met with some 
success, but did not solve the problem of 
shortage of pilots completely. 

For the lAF, however, more impor¬ 
tant than such desertions are the causes 
behind the crashes. In 1982, following a 
spate of accidents, the lAF made a 
serious attempt to conduct a post¬ 
mortem. A committee was set up by the 
defence ministry under Air Marshal 
Dennis La Fontaine. The committee 
examined the causes and nature of 262 
lAF crashes which took place between 
1977 and 1982—an average of about 45 
accidents every year. Out of these 
accidents, the La Fontaine committee 
report submitted in 1983 concluded that 
some 40 per cent were on account of 
pilot error; 35 per cent were due to 
technical faults and 20 per cent were 
caused by bird hits. Air Marshal La 
Fontaine also included a list of 31 


comprehensive recommendations as 
part of his report. Only half of these 
proposals were implemented by the 
government. 'ITie rest have been largely 
ignored. 

W hile the lAF authorities admit that 
the training of Indian fighter pilots 
is well below the desired standard. 
It is the problem of bird-hits which is 
currently worrying the air force top 
brass. All over the world exten.Mve sur¬ 
veys have been carried out on the sub¬ 
ject. In 1981, the well-known oniitholog- 
ist. Dr Salmi AIi, had made a study of the 
environmental conditions which exist in 
India due to which the lAK planes get hit 
by birds. In the report submitted to the 
government Di All concluded that there 
was no option but to somehow keep 
birds away from the airfields. 

It is believed that more than 20 per 
cent of the lAF crashes are due to bird- 
hits. There have been repeated com¬ 
plaints from commanders of air bases 
but the local administration has been 
turning a deaf ear to the pleas of the lAF 
officials. For instance, despite the objec¬ 
tion from air force authoiities, a leper 
colony continues to flourish next to the 
air base in Chandigarh while a large num¬ 
ber of tanneries liave come up in the 
vicinity of the lAF base in Kanpur. As 
Jasjit Singh explained: “Among the big¬ 
gest threat to lAF planes today is the 
vulture but we can’t shoot the birds 
because there are munu'ipal laws against 
it. They say even the scavenger birds 
have a role to play in the cycle of life of 
the people. It is very difficult for a pro¬ 
fessional force like the IAI>' to be fighting 
such odds and this often gets reflected in 
failures. ” 

Apart from the bird menace, there are 
other high-risk areas, 'fhe first is the 
problem of indigenisation or "tropicalisa- 







tion” of aircraft. For instance, planes 
whicli are manufactured in Siberian con¬ 
ditions by the Soviets have to fly in 
difficult Indian conditions. No wonder it 
IS the Soviet-made MiG-21 s which have 
been affected most by the transfer of 
technology. The MiG-2]s weie first in¬ 
ducted into the lAF in ItWi.'l and were 
indii^erused by the public sector nianl, 
Hindustan Aeronautics l.imited (HAL) 
within a few years. 'I'he Mi(!-21s today 
fomi 21 of the IAl"s .1.') tiK'hter stiiiad- 
rons. More than .'iOO pl.mes h.ive tolled 
out of HAL’s as.senibly lines, besides the 
MiG-22 and Mifi-27 vvhuh they also 
manufacture. The lAF relies so heavily 
on the MiG-2] because Fakistan has 
ordered F-7 finhlei an craft from the 
United States. The F-7 is a modified 
version of the MiG-21 manufactured by 
the Soviet Union. 




An lAF engineer attends to an aircraft: poor maintenance? 


For loiiR the lAF and the HAL have 
been blamiiif; each other for the frequent 
aircraft crashes. The lAF claims that 
most of the accidents involved the MiG- 
21s manufactured by the HAL, while the 
original Soviet prototypes are still flying 
high. The lAP' authorities accuse HAL of 
incompetence, since it has been unable 
to indigenise simple equipment like cool¬ 
ing systems in the aircraft or equip the 
MiG-21 s with advanced cockpit avionics 
which the Cliinese have installed even in 
the MiG-19. "There is no doubt," said 
Air Marshal M.M. Singh (Ketd), "that 
the quality control of HAL leaves much 
to be desired. The situation could be 
compared to the problems faced with the 


The lAF authorities 
hold HAL responsible 
for the crashes. HAL 
officials, however, 
feel that poor 
maintenance of 
aircraft is behind the 
lAF's high accident 
rate 


indigenisation of Maruti cars. They can 
never compare with the original cars 
manufactured by the Suzuki company in 
Japan. ’’ 

In 1985, after several MiG-21 
crashes, the entire fleet was grounded. 
A series of meetings were held between 
senior HAL and lAF' officials. The HAL 
authorities insisted that there was no¬ 
thing wrong with the construction of the 
MiG-21s and that poor maintenance and 
pilot errors were behind the lAF’s high 
accident rate. 


A nother important factor responsible 
for the crashes is that despite 
pleas from the pilots, the lAF has been 
unable to bndge the critical gap which 
exists between its basic trainer (Kiran) 
and operational trainers like the Mirage 
2000. Also, the lAF is short of simula¬ 
tors. Some fighters like the MiG-21 and 
the jaguar have their own tandem train¬ 
ers but tliis IS not enough. The result is 
that the lAF has been forced to fly such 
obsolete trainers like the AN-2 with dis¬ 
astrous consequences. Yet, the lAF has 
been dragging its feet. Long ago, it 
shortlisted two trainer aircraft—the 
Hawk 60 of the British Aerospace and 
the Alphajet manufactured by the 
French. The American F-.5 is also on the 
lAF’s short list but it is understood that 
the Hawk 60 is a favourite with India 
since it is happy with the performance of 
the Hunters, also manufactured by Brit¬ 
ish Aerospace. 

Many defence experts feel that it 
would be more advisable for the lAF to 
go in for licensed production of ihe MiG- 
21 trainer than purchasing foreign air¬ 
craft. Commented Jasjit Singh; "I do feel 
there is a gap in the training process and 
therefore a gap in performance. Such a 
gap tends to show up at a wrong time 
when you are under stress. The modem 
fighters are not forgiving and it might 
result in an accident. According to me, 
the purchase or indigenisation of a mod¬ 
em trainer should have been given top 
priority long ago. ” Another serving pilot 
said: "While it would not be fair to say 
that a lot of accidents take place because 
of lack of trainers but there is a tendency 
to msh to the foreign market rather than 
ask HAL to modernise existing planes.” 

It IS perhaps a combination of all these 
factors which is responsible for the fre¬ 
quent crashes. The lAF has to maintain 
a large number of fighter aircraft 
keeping in mind the security of the coun¬ 
try and the role it is callefl upon to play 
during wars. If a solution to the lAF’s 
problems is not found soon, the country 
may have to pay a very heavy price. 
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donit need to say 

we^ the best. 
Because our customers do. 



Every working day at Godrej is spent 
in updating technology and trying to 
get better. Today, our modern, 
automated plant, with state-of-the-art 
technology has developed a truly 
international cla.ss refrigerator. 

Here’s why; 

■ All new robust compressor and 
international standard 100% 
polyurethane insulation. An 
unbeatable combination which not 
only maintains lowest temperatures 
inside the refrigerator but reduces 
power consumption considerably. 

■ Durable, attractive cabinet in a 
wide range of exclusive colours. 

■ Ingeniously designed interior to 
store more. 

Since people insist on Godrej 
refrigerators, it isn’t surprising that 
we are t he fastest growing refrigerator 
manufacturer in the country. 

Wc don’t need to say we’re the best. 
Because people like you do. That’s 
what matters. 


REFRIGERATORS 

if f BEYOND COMPARE 
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__ PERSONALITY _ 

A and a di plomat 

Dr Ramesh Paramahatnsa, founder of the Indo-Sri Lanka Cultural Council, is 

both these things—and more 


D o you know of anyone who com¬ 
bines an expertise in palmistry, 
Hindu spiritualism and herbal 
cure with an interest in India’s foreign 
policy? Meet Dr Ramesh Paramahamsa, 
one of Sri Lanka’s most consistent 
firiends in New Delhi, a man who makes 
a living out of readuig palms, Ayurved, 
tantra and diplomacy. Head of the New 
Delhi-based Indo-Sri Lanka Cultural 
Council, he claims Indira Gandhi pinched 
the slogan of "one people, one nation" 
from an organisation he floated in 1976. 
The idea of an association of Greater 
India countries (Bharatvarsha)—of 
which the South Asian Association for 
Regional Cooperation (SAARC) is a 
truncated and corrupted form—was 
onginally his. 

Tall and bespectacled, the guru in 
white takes his study of the "ancient 
Indian sciences’’ as seriously as his 
efforts to maintain friendly relations 
between India and Sri I..anka and, even¬ 
tually, unite all the countries of the 
subcontinent. While President Premada- 
sa and Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
exchanged angry messages over the 
continued presence of the Indian sol¬ 
diers in Sri Lanka, Paramahamsa hosted 
a reception in honour of Sri Lanka’s high 
commissioner in New Delhi, Dr Stanley 
Kalpage, at 22 Sardar Patel Marg, to 
enable the envoy to air his country’s 
views. 

Dr Paramahamsa himself is livid about 
the cavalier manner in which India has 
been treating her neighbours. Relations 
between India and Sri Lanka were fouled 
up "because our Prime Minister had no 
time to handle the problem directly and 
insisted on sending Natwar Singh to 
Colombo—a man who doesn’t under¬ 
stand the problem at all”, he feels. "It is 
because the Prime Minister allows him¬ 
self to be surrounded by elements who 
would like to see him toppled that our 
relations with both Nepal and Sri Lanka 
are spoilt," says Paramahamsa. 

How should the problem have been 
tackled? "The mM^r should have been 
left in the hands w K. Mohandas, Tamil 
Nadu's ikrector-genenil of police under 
MGR. He had the Tigers on the run. He 


had seized all their weapons and knew 
their hide-outs. He could have resolved 
it. But before he could do anything, he 
was ousted. MGR was afraid of Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi. I knew Mohandas 
and MGR very well. However, my 
opinion was that we should not seize the 
weapons or raid the Tigers. What was 
happening in Sri Lanka was an internal 
matter. \^y get caught in a jam there? 
But the Government of India wanted the 
weapons seized.” 'Phat was the genesis 
of the present crisis, Paramahamsa 
says. India began meddling in Sri Lank¬ 
a’s ethnic crisis and took on the role of a 


regional policeman. "What does the 
Government of India want us to be? A 
superpower? Is it mad?” he ask^ indig¬ 
nantly. 

P aramahamsa has a wide range of 
interests and activities. In 1984, 
when MGR fell seriously ill, the Tamil 
Nadu government invited Paramahamsa 
to perfomi a yagna for his recovery. He 
was put up for three days at Madras’ 
Savera Hotel. “Janaki Ramachandran 
told me that MGR had to be saved at any 
cost, ’’ he recalls. "And as a result of my 
pooja, MGR lived to run Tamil Nadu for 


Dr Ramaah Paramahamsa and (Inaat) a meeting of hla Indo-SrI Lanka Cultural 
Council In progress: an Interest In diplomacy 
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wo more years.” 

The Indo-Sri Lanka Cultural Council 
was set up by Paramahamsa in 1981 with 
the help of a fhend, Vikram Singhe, who 
was charge d’affaires at the Indonesian 
embassy in New Delhi. Singhe had 
worked in Sri Lanka and knew the 
authorities in that country well. The two 
met when Singhe “came to have his palm 
read”, Paramahamsa recalls. The Sri 
Lankan high commissioner in Delhi then, 
T.B. Pannabokke, also helped a lot in 
the setting up of the council, which came 


into being on 4 February, 1981—Sri 
Lanka’s Independence Day. Among 
those who attended the inauguration 
was J.B. Patnaik, then Union tourism 
minister. According to Paramahamsa, 
"The council is to establish friendly and 
cultural contacts between citizens of 
India and Sri Lanka on the basis of 
mutual friendship and cooperation.” 

But foreign policy is only one of his 
many interests. Dr Paramahamsa is also 
the author of a book on “the tantric 
science of breathing”, entitled Breath Is 




Dr Paramahamsa is 
livid about the cavaiier 
manner in which India 
has been treating her 
neigdtbours. **ls the 
government mad?" he 
asks indignantiy 


Life. 'The text describes him as a 
mahatantrayogi (tantric scientist) who 
“began his search for truth from early 
days” and whose job is “to unravel the 
mysteries of our objective and subjec¬ 
tive self’. It goes on to say that he 
acquired his knowledge “sitting at the 
feet of various mrus in the Himalayas 
for nearly two decades”. Paramahamsa 
is the director of the Indian Institute of 
Tantric Studies, New Delhi and Ba- 
naras. 

A great yogi and tantric he may be, 


but a modest man Paramahamsa is 
definitely not. The flap of his book 
boasts: “By a special ya^a (a ritual by 
fire) he brought Smt. Indira Gandhi back 
to power in 1980. Mrs Gandhi was 
present in the yagna. He saved Shri 
M.G. Ramachandran, chief minister of 
Tamil Nadu, by another yagna at Madras 
on 27 October, 1984. Similarly, by 
special blessing and yagna, he fulfilled 
the desire of Jenab G.M. Shah of Jammu 
and Kashmir and he became chief minis¬ 
ter in quite an unexpected way.” 

P aramahamsa's professed passion is 
his concept of a ‘united Bharatvar- 
sha’. To explain what he means by the 
term, he reads out from a discoloured 
letterhead of the Bharatiya Sanskriti 
Bachao Mahasamiti that he fishes out of 
his overflowing drawers: “Long long ago 
Bharat Kand (subcontinent) of Jam- 
budeep (continent) was comprised of 
Iran, Afghanistan, Pakistan, Bharat (In¬ 
dia), Nepal (Nawal Desh). Sonar Bang¬ 
ladesh, Sri Lanka, Kampuchea, Bhutan 
and Burma. There existed incredibly 
fnendly cultural and emotional relations 
among the people of Bharatvarsha.” 
Paramahamsa adds: "You won’t believe 
it but the Kampucheans were after me 
to get themselves included, so I put 
their name m.” 

Paramahamsa set up the Bharatiya 
Sanskriti Bachao Mahasamiti in 1976. 
'fhe first major agitation was against the 
mixing of beef tallow in vegetable oil in 
1982. “S. Roychoudhury, who was 
secretary to the then finance minister, 
Pranab Mukherjee, told me that veget¬ 
able oil was beuig adulterated with beef 
tallow,” Paramahamsa recalls. That 
made him take to the streets. Another 
issue that his organisation agitated about 
was India’s adherence to the Shaka 
calendar. “This is a Buddhist calendar, 
not a Hindu one” he complains. 

Paramahamsa is annoyed by the many 
Buddhist symbols India has adopted, 
“thanks to Jawaharlal Nehru’s fascination 
with that religion”. ITie Ashoka Chakra, 
the Ashoka Stambha and the Shaka 
calendar, he complains, are all symbols 
of a religion “that is not ours”. India is a 
Hindu country, he argues. “The real 
secular India is the undivided India of 
which both Pakistan and Bangladesh 
were an integral part. Why should we 
pretend to be secular when these coun¬ 
tries are not with us any more?” 

But Paramahamsa aspires for an even 
larger country—Bharatvarsha—which 
could swallow up almost the whole of 
south Asia. Why blame Rajiv Gandhi for 
being an expansionist and a meddler in 
other countries’ internal affairs? 

Ninnal MHraINmw Delhi 
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MEMOIR 


PRIMING 
THE MINISTER 


She is not your average Pakistani politician. Kevin Starr, her tutor at 
Harvard, remembers a Benazir Bhutto the world has never seen 


I n the fall of 1969 a taU and graceful 
16-year-old from Pakistan with 
gazelle eyes and ferocious intelli¬ 
gence began her studies at Radcliffe 
College, Harvard University. A year 
later, a seasoned sophomore of 17, she 
moved from the freshman dorm at the 
Radcliffe Quad to Eliot House on the 
Charles River. There she spent the 
following three years, graduating in 1973 
with a cum laude degree in government. 
Benazir Bhutto, who will be 36 this year, 
now serves as Prime Minister of Pakis¬ 
tan. Her friends at Eliot House used to 
call her Pinkie. No one calls her Pinkie 
any more. 

Friends and acquaintances from Be¬ 
nazir Bhutto’s Harvard days must keep 
two disjunctive images in mind. On the 
one hand, there is Pinkie, the laughing, 
exuberant member of a half-dozen over¬ 
lapping undergraduate circles. Pinkie— 
playing squash in sweatpants so as to 
observe Islamic modesty. Pinkie—hang¬ 
ing out with soccer, basketball and 
football players, a jock groupie with a 
preference for good old boys frpm the 
South. Pinkie—bursting into the Eliot 
House dining-room on a snowy weekday 
evening with nothing Islamic about her 
parka and jeans. Pinkie—playing Joan 
Baez records in her room or listening for 
the umpteenth time to Cariy Simon 
sin^g You are so vain. Pinkie—orga¬ 
nising a party around a television show¬ 
ing of Dr Seuss’ How The Grinch Stok 
Christmas. Pinkie—ringing my doorbell 
at the senior tutor’s suite, K-11, and 
asking to take my daughter, Marian, 
then a precocious eight, to a basketball 
game. 

And now there is Her Excellency the 
Prime Minister. Pinkie has become Be¬ 
nazir; format reserved, stately and 
aristocratic, her handsome face phar¬ 
aonic in it^recision and impassivity. 
She retur4H:.to Pakistan after four 
years at fll^ard and four years at 
Oxford only to have her father the Prime 
Minister deposed in a coup and two 
years later hanged after a brutal impris- 
(HunenfShe spent most of the following 

^ .r ‘ 
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' years in jail or under house arrest In 
August of 1985, she escorted the body 
of her brother, Shah Nawaz, back to 
Pakistan after he had been poistHied at 
his home in Cannes in the south of 
France, a second Bhutto victim, she 
believes, of the wrath of the reactionary 
elements who deposed and hanged her 
father. An estimated 50,000 people 
crowded the funeral procession. General 
Zia-ul Haq threw her back in jail, and in 
November she left the country. When 
she returned again in April 1986, she 
was greeted by huge crowds at the 
Lahore airport. By December 1988 she 
was Prime Minister of Pakistan—the 
first real job she has ever held in her life. 

She came to Harvard as the pampered 
V daughter of immense privilege. Her 
* father, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, inherited vast 
estates but came to power as a reform¬ 
ing socialist. She was educated at home 
by private tutors and at an exclusive 
Roman Catholic boarding school in the 
foothills of the Himalayas. Her father 
had attended Oxford and Berkeley and 
wanted the same Anglo-American 
education for his daughter. So she came 
to Radclifie at 16, a year or two younger 
than most of her class. 

At first, the demands of undergradu¬ 
ate life, even at privileged Radcliife, 
baffled and appalled her. Writer Anne 
Fadiman, who was a freshman along 
with Bhutto, later remembered how 
Pinkie had never, until coming to Radc- 
liffe, picked up a ringing telephone and 
answered it for herself. She was re¬ 
volted by the coed lavatories that were 
the rage among aggressively nonsexist 
undergraduates. She was shocked when 
students smoked or flung their legs 
nonchalantly across the desk during 
tutorials. 

By the time she transferred to Eliot 
House as part of a 36-wotnan contingent 
that transformed it into a coed institu¬ 
tion, she had already become accultu- 
rated. Throughout the long governance 
of its master, John Finley, a professor of 
classics, Eliot House had odtivated an 
aristocratic ambience. Orderly, pref^y- 
jock, Anglophilic and enamoured of 
lineage, Eliot House under Finley de¬ 
fined itself as being simultaneously for 
and against the larger American possibi¬ 
lities. Every year hordes of Eliot House 
graduates would sail for Oxford or 
Cambridge to complete their educations. 

By 1970, when Pinkie Bhutto arrived, 
all this was changing, abng with every¬ 
thing else at Harvard. A new master, 
Alan Heimert, Powell Cabot Professor 
of American Literature, was seeking to 
democratise Eliot House without des¬ 
troying its fundamental gestalt. 

I Heimert's efforts paralleled larger trans¬ 



formations throughout Harvard and 
Radciiffe: the Kennedy era had boosted 
the coOeges into the national conscious¬ 
ness as a representatively American (as 
opposed to a purely establishment) in¬ 
stitution. In those years. Harvard was 
filling up with its usual amalgam of 
American and foreign upper classes, 
jocks and superbrains. But waves of 
public school students and country boys 
and girls ("boondockers," in admissions 
committee code) and minority students 
(including at least one paroled felon) 
were flocking in as well. 

“On the one hand, Eliot House eman¬ 
ated a mood of seriousness and ortho¬ 
doxy,” says Anthea Waleson, who now 
teaches at Stanford. “Chi the other hand, 
it was the radical early Seventies, the 
Vietnam period. There were a number 
of major riots at Harvard while we were 


tl^re. 1 remember looking out of my | 

window one afternoon and seeing the • 

police clearing the street” 

Bhutto threw herself enthusiastically i 

into this bubbling mixture of back- j 

grounds and social change, cultivating a 1 

democratic style and never putting on ] 

airs. “She was always in motion," Elsie j 

Wilson Thompson recalls, “always ani- j 

mated, always at a high energy level. I 

She was ever the participant, never the j 

passenger.” ,i 

Writer Laurence Bergreen says Bhut- - 

to always seemed to enter the Eliot j 
House dining-room in the centre of a 
bustling group. One time, Bergreen | 

came into the dining hall on his own. ! 

Pinkie was seated, as usual, at the 
centre of a lively circle. Shoving her 
chair to one side, she bellowed across 
the stately dining-room: “Larry, Larry, 



/^^5uipiislii®lyN 
' Hit Islamic y^ng 
woman who raftisad 
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to danco haila iaigo 
mimharOfinon 
fi1onds.Sliawasa 
Joekgroupiowitha 
V prafooMico ffflir good 
\ oP boys from the / 
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come sit by meeee!” 

Bhutto asked a hundred questions 
about the United States. She became 
adept at mimicking American accents. 
One spring break she accompanied a 
group of her Southern friends to Missis¬ 
sippi, and she became fascinated by the 
regional differences in American culture. 
After years pent up in a Catholic board¬ 
ing school, the freedom of Harvard was 
an exhilaration. Just before she came to 
power as Prime Minister, she had a long 
talk with an assistant secretary of state 
about her attitudes toward the United 
States. She asked him to go back and tell 
his people at the State Department that 
she was not anti-American. She under¬ 
stood American society, including its 
contradictions, and she understood what 
did or did not play in American politics. 


t 
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She had, in fact, a kind of residual 
American self horn her Harvard years 
with which she could relate to the United 
States. 

Interestingly enough, the women who 
first voluntarily chose to come to Eliot 
House, the very symbol of the old order, 
were by and large a conservative group, 
Bhutto included. In a way, the Eliot 
House women of the early Seventies 
were living after, but not in, the revolu¬ 
tion. Most of them have gone on to do 
the kinds of things Radcliffe women 
were supposed to go on to do. Thomp¬ 
son, for example, went to law school at 
University of Virginia and is in practice 
with her husband in Charlottesville. Tina 
Rathbome became a filmmaker: her 
best-known effort is Zelly And Me. 
Kathleen Kennedy Townsend, a Winth- 
rop House undergraduate who married 
an Eliot House tutor, became an attor¬ 
ney and ran for election to Congress 
from Maryland. Benazir Bhutto became 
Prime Minister of Pakistan. 

Twenty years later, the 
Prime Minister’s Eliot House 
contemporaries recall the di¬ 
versity of her friendships. 

"She hung out with athletes 
and intellectuals, especially 
those aware of Third World 
countries and problems,” re¬ 
calls Don Ganem, an associ¬ 
ate professor of medicine at 
the University of California in 
San Francisco. “She also had 
smart-set social friends and 
friends with deep political 
connections, such as Kath¬ 
leen Kennedy, RFK’s daugh¬ 
ter, and Jamie and Peter 
Galbraith, whose father, 

John Kenneth Galbraith, the 
Harvard professor of econo¬ 
mics, had been ambassador 
to India.” 

Surprisingly, this Islamic 
young woman, who refused 
to wear dresses or to dance 
and who kept Islamic dietary 
laws in the dining-room, had 
a large number of men 
friends, including the 
Lebanese-American Ganem, 
then a pre-med student from 
Massachusetts (Pinkie liked 
the fact that his parents 
spoke Arabic): Frank Currie, 
now a high-tech lawyer in 
Palo Alto, whom she called 
Currie-poo; an8% half-dozen 
hockey, basketball and soc¬ 
cer players. She also took up 
with Bergreen and such 
other burgeoning intellec¬ 
tuals aa James Snyd- 
' - 

'w'" ’ 



(Above) With mothor, Nuanrt: Benazir never 
forgot her background; (below) with ZuHIkar 
Ail Bhutto: her father'e daughter In every way 


er, now deputy director of the Museum 
of Modem Art in New York City: the 
Galbraith brothers: Hamilton Fish, son 
and grandson of the congressmen and 
himself a congressional candidate; and 
Bruce Johnson, a Seattle attorney. 

“She mingled easily with both men 
and women,” remembers Johnson. “We 
took it for granted at the time. That was 
the mood of the early Seventies, but 
given her background and religion, it 
was really extraordinary.” 

I n early January of this year, Ganem 
happened to catch Benazir Bhutfo on 
the MacNeiJ/Lehrer Newshour, which 
gave her 15 minutes, an eternity in 
television time. The chiselled responses 
coming from the reserved and decorous 
Prime Minister contrasted dramatically 
in his mind with the memory of Pinkie 
Bhutto, Harvard debater par excellence. 

“At Harvard,” Currie remembers, 
"Pinkie Bhutto didn’t dance. She de¬ 
bated.” 

Something distinct— 
something fierce, intellec¬ 
tual, imperious—came into 
Pinkie Bhutto in debate. The 
early Seventies provided 
topics enough. Take the 
Pakistan civil war, for exam¬ 
ple, which resulted in the 
loss of East Pakistan, which 
became Bangladesh, an 
event that first brought her 
father, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, to 
power as President in 1971 
and later as Prime Minister 
after a new Constitution was 
adopted in 1973. Needless to 
say, everybody at Harvard 
was on the side of Bang¬ 
ladesh. Literally alone, Bhut¬ 
to bucked this tide. She re¬ 
ferred to Bangladesh as 
Occupied East Pakistan, 
even after the outcome of 
the civil war was irrevocable, 
and she defended Richard 
Nbcon because he had de¬ 
clared a “tilt toward Pakis¬ 
tan” during the conflict. De¬ 
fending Nixon to Harvard/ 
RadcMe undergraduates in 
the Vietnam era was akin to 
defending Karl Marx at the 
American Heritage Institute, 
but Pinkie Bhutto stood her 
ground. 

had an American col¬ 
lege kid side,'4 remembers 
Currie, “but the minute a 
political debate flared up, 
especially if it involved Pakis¬ 
tan, she dropped that de¬ 
meanour and became almost 
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^ a new person. I once saw her take on a 
j Harvard professor in open debate about 
I Bangladesh. Not only that, the audience 
I was against her as well. She was about 
I 19 at the time. She held her own." 

; Even as the testimony builds from her 
: contemporaries regarding Pinkie the 
j ebullient college coed, another current 
1 emerges: symptoms and traits sugges- 
i tive of a deeper identity that proved to 
I be her destiny. No matter how much fun 
! she was having, Pinkie was also Benazir, 

; daughter of the Prime Minister, member 
I of one of the two dozen families that 
owned and governed Pakistan. Ganem 
I remembers going with Pinkie to a dinner 
I of the Boston-area Pakistan Students 
I Association given at the home of MIT 
1 Professor and Mrs Hamid ud-Din. “The 
> , minute Pinkie stepped into her Pakistani 
dress," Ganem remembers, “she be¬ 
came reserved, almost regal. At the 
dinner, 1 noticed the deference with 
which she was treated by the hosts and 
the other Pakistani students. She 
accepted it easily. 1 knew right then that 
she wouldn’t be Pinkie forever." 

Eliot House friends Elizabeth 
Steinhardt Duffett and Barbara Nemetz 
came to the same conclusion in the 
summer of 1972, when they spent six 
weeks in Pakistan as Bhutto’s guests. “1 
remember getting off the plane in a 
dazed state after the 36-hour trip," 
Duffett recalls. “I expected to get my 
luggage and catch a cab into Karachi like 
everyone else. But there was Puikie 
I waiting on the tarmac, standing next to a 
Rolls-Royce. She was dressed in proper 
Muslim attire but was wearing designer 
sunglasses. Standing next to her was a 
turbaned servant, looking like something 
out of Rudyard Kipling. ‘You’re late! 
You’re late!’ Pinkie called to us, and I 
remember being struck by the juxtaposi¬ 
tion of her American under^duate 
personality and the pomp and circumst¬ 
ance that surrounded her." 

Duffett and Nemetz spent the next six 
weeks moving by limousine and helicop¬ 
ter from house to house, each more 
sumptuous than the last. They visited 
the Khyber Pass, which is no longer 
open to foreigners. 'They flew with 
Pinkie and her father up to the Hima¬ 
layan princely state of Hunza, where the 
Aga Khan maintains a palace. With a 
certain American naivety, they asked 
how Pinkie and her father, living in such 
circumstances, could consider them¬ 
selves socialists. The question caused a 
slight strain in the relationship. Duffett 
and Nemetz could not fully integrate the 
Eliot House Pinkie with the feudal prin¬ 
cess they encountered. 

In later years it made a little more 
sense. “Pinkie,” Duffett says, "always | 


had a special way of combining her 
heritage and the West. She could be at 
once socialist and feudalistic. In her 
dress, she had a way of blending Islamic 
attire with western chic. Islam calls for 
her to wear pants, for example, so she 
wears ultratapered slacks and an over¬ 
sized sweater. Custom calls for her to 
drape her head in a long scarf, but it’s an 
Herm6s." 

When Prime Minister Bhutto went to 
India to meet with Indira Gandhi, he 
t(X)k his daughter with him as aide and 
escort. When he went to China, he did 
likewise. “We knew she was different, ” 
remembers Johnson, “when she came 
back to Eliot House after having actually 
met and talked to Chairman Mao. You 


lo matter 
how much fun she 
was having, l^nkie was^ 
also Benazir, 
daughter of the 
Prime Minister, 
member of one of 
the two dozen 
.families that owned, 
and governed 
Pakistan 
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can’t imagine what power Mao had as an 
icon to undergraduates of that era. This 
was before even Nixon went to China.” 
Pinkie accompanied her father to the 
Nixon White House as well. 

The time Pinkie spent at the home of 
John Kenneth Galbraith also repre¬ 
sented a gesture on her part toward 
deeper re^ties. As ambassador to In¬ 
dia, Galbraith had acquired a vast and 
sympathetic knowledge of the subconti¬ 
nent "Galbraith hovered over her like a 
father,” remembers Currie. "At the 
Galbraith house, ^he threw aside her 
girlish demeanpur and became— 
although I did notliave the phrase for it 
then—the young world leader, her 
father’s dau^ter in every way. After 
General Zia had overthrown Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto and had him condemned to 
death, the Galbraiths organised a 
clemency drive in the United States. Its 
failure was a blow to the entire Galbraith 
family. ” 

The details of Zulfikar Bhutto’s last 
days are ghastly. He was humiliated and 


physically abused and denied proper 
medical attention. He deteriorated phy¬ 
sically and psychologically as the end 
approached. Benazir saw him throu^ 
these final, horrible days. Toward the 


up ^ 

■ inkie always 
had a special way of 
combining her 
heritage and the 
West. She could be 
at once socialist and 
feudallstic,"says 
V an old frtend / 


Bunazir with R«|iv Gandhi; projacting har praaanca 

end, he would allow only her to see him 
in his deteriorated state. After his ex¬ 
ecution, she was refused permission to 
attend the funeral. 

Long before that, however, the Prime 
Minister came to Harvard. Silver-haired 
and supersuave, Oxbridge elegant in his 
gray pinstripe Savile Row suit, he swept 
into the Eliot House courtyard like a 
demigod whom no one could touch, 
much less imprison and hang. Pinkie 
basked in her glory as she introduced 
him to friends. That scene remains a 
tableau vivant of their entire rela- ' 
tionship. Within little more than a decade 
he and her brother would be dead, and 
she would be approaching the edges of 
physical and emotional exhaustion after 
years of imprisonment, harassment and 
house arrest. 

Oxford, meanwhile, provided the set¬ 
ting for an important sea change. The 
Americanised Pinkie became the Angli¬ 
cised Benazir, student of philosophy, 
politics and economics at Lady Market 
Hall. At Harvard she ran with a mixed 
bag of jocks, intellectuals, preppies and 
the upwardly mobile; at Orcford she ran 
with her own social class, whipping , 

around in her yellow MG convertible. I 

Oxford spoke to Benazir’s sense of the 
Raj, with herself as protagonist, albeit as 
a reforming socialist. It also offered a 
better forum for debate—the Oxford 
Union—than did the Eliot House dining¬ 
room. 

She remained at Oxford for a fourth 
year, taking a course in diplomacy after 
finishing her second Bacljelor’s degree, 
in order to campaign for the presidency 
of the Oxford Union, an almost impossi¬ 
ble task for a non-UK female, no matter 
how prominent. She campaigned so 
ferociously the contest was ch^enged, f 
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but she prevailed. Prior to her election 
as Prime Minister, the presidency of the 
Oxford Union had been her only elective 
office. 

In the fall of 1986, having made a 
triumphal if precarious return to her 
homeland, Bhutto visited the United 
States for a speaking tour. When she 
went to San Francisco to address the 
World Affairs Council, she had a reunion 
with some Eliot House friends from the 
Bay Area. She sat around the table with 
Ganem, Duffett and Currie eating 
vegetarian pizza. Bhutto talked about 
her imprisonment and the damage it had 
done to her health. She talked about the 
loneliness of being under house arrest. 


with only a cook and a houseboy dn the 
premises. 

“You could have talked to them,” 
Duffett remarked. 

“Nonsense!" Bhutto replied. "If I did 
that, they would think I was really losing 
my grip.” 

Ganem teased her about stiU being 
single. He said he’d fix her up with one 
of the Pakistani MDs he knew. “1 
wouldn’t be an easy person to marry,” 
Bhutto answered. 

When the time finally came for Bhutto 
to marry a wealthy, polo-playing Sindhi 
businessman, Asif Ali Zardari, Fadiman 
went to Pakistan and covered the cere- 


■hedemaiKWOf 
undergraduate life 
baffled and appaHed 
Benazir. Before 


coming to Radcllffe, 
she had never 


picked up a rlni^ng 
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Benazir Bhutto; “aha haa '——— 

auffarad and endured" 

mony for Life magazine. She was 
appropriately impressed by its dignity 
and splendour. 

Benazir Bhutto’s Harvard years 
should not be overinterpreted. Long 
before she showed up at Cambridge, she 
had been deeply formed by the dynamics 
of history, class and political position. 
Classmate Snyder saw clues of Uiis even 
in those early Eliot House years. "She 
was always a self-possessed person, ” he 
remembers, "giving commands to her 
peers but in a light-hearted way. Even 
then she had a wonderful ability to 
project her presence, and that is what 1 
think she is now doing so well.” 

"She has suffered and endured, ” says 
Thompson. “She has produced her son 
and won back the role that cost her 
father his life. Now I hope that she can 
do the rest as well. 1 hope she can do it 
all.” 

Th 0 author, a writar who lives in San Francisco, 
was Senior Tutor at Harvard's Eliot House from 
1970 to 1973. 
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No4}all, after all 

The Board of Control for Cricket in India seems keen to let off the errant 
cricketers who played in the United States and Canada 


T he Board of Control for Crick¬ 
et in India (BCCI) seems 
determined not to punish the 
cricketers who had flouted its 
directive to return to India 
immediately after the Indian tour of the 
West Indies. At its second meeting in 
three months, the disciplinary commit¬ 
tee constituted by the board decided to 
give the errant cricketers another 
opportunity of getting away unscathed. 

Despite seven telex messages sent by 
the bo^d to the manager of the Indian 
team in the West Indies—each one of 
them forbidding the cricketers to play 
any exhibition matches anywhere, but 
allowing them to visit friends and rela¬ 
tives in the United States or else¬ 
where—they went ahead with their 
plans and played four exhibi¬ 
tion matches in the United 
States and Canada. They 
were paid handsomely for 
these appearances. 

The working committee of 
the board discussed the issue 
and decided that some form 
of punishment should be 
meted out to the players. 

Members felt that if strong 
action was not taken, the 
players would soon start 
functioning as a parallel asso¬ 
ciation. But board president 
Biswanath Dutt took a soft 
line and said the players had 
a right to be heard. Accor- 
din^y, a disciplinary commit¬ 
tee was formed. 

At its first meeting which Shamia 
was held last month, this 
committee decided to issue show-cause 
notices to the players, asking them why 
they should not be punished. The play¬ 
ers consulted their lawyers, met ea^ 
other and finally decided to send similar¬ 
ly-worded replies to the board. Of the 
fifteen cricketers served with the notice, 

13 replied. 

When the board committee met for 
the second time at the Eden Gardens in 
Calcutta, they spent three hours 
discussing the issue. i||ronly positive 
decision taken at that meeting was the 
exoneration of W. .V. Raman. This 
player had stated in his reply that he had 
not played any exhfijition matches any¬ 


where and had gone on to England. 
Satisfied with his reply, the committee 
decided to strike his name off the list of 
“rebels”. 

Two players, Chetan Sharma and 
Arshad Ayub, sent letters saying that 
they had heard about the show-cause 
notice but had not received the letters 
since they were in England, playing the 
Lancashire league. The board decided to 
send them the notice afresh. 

More important, however, was the 
consideration of the other players’ re¬ 
plies. Not one of them stated that he 
was sorry he had made the trip. All that 
they promised was that they wouldn’t do 
such a thing in future. Wiile the majority 
of the board members felt this was way 
below their expectation from the cricke- 



SanfMv Sharma 


AJay and Sanjeev 
Sharma have alleged 
that they were conned 
Into taking part In the 
exhibition matches 
and were paid much 
less than what they 
were promised 


ters, president B. N. Dutt took the 
softest line possible. He felt that the 
cricketers should be given another 
opportunity to explain their stand. So, 
the committee scheduled yet another 
meeting, this time at the Wankhede 
Stadium in Bombay, on 5 and 6 August. 
They have started issuing letters to all 
the players asking them to be present in 
person at that meeting, “if they so 
desire’' 

This means that the players could just 
walk up to the members of the commit¬ 
tee, say they were sorry and get away 
with the most indisciplined behaviour 
one could imagine. If the board decided 
to give them a reprieve, it could well 
mean the end of organised cricket in 
India. 

But it will not be very easy 
for the BCCI to let the play¬ 
ers get away so easily. What 
the players had done could 
cause considerable embar¬ 
rassment to the board presi¬ 
dent himself. Ihe players 
had played for profit abroad 
and allegedly not declared 
the amount while returning 
to India. 

Under the Foreign Ex¬ 
change Regulation Act, this 
is a punishable offence. If 
proceedings are launched 
against the cricketers, the 
board president would auto¬ 
matically be involved, be¬ 
cause he heads the organisa¬ 
tion which arranged the trip 
abroad. Along with the 
"offenders”, he, too, could 
be questioned about the undeclared 
income of the cricketers. 

If the board does not take action 
against the cricketers, it would mean the 
organisation itself was involved in the 
deal which benefited them. At the mo¬ 
ment, BCCI officials don’t know how 
much the players earned from this jaunt 
to North America, so they will not be in 
a position to place the defruls before any 
government agency. *' 

O ne important factor is the admission 
by the players themselves that at 
least some of them had signed contracts 
with the organisers of the exhibition 
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matches even before they jmiH 
signed the board’s contract. 

The BCCI has a standard 
contract which players have 
to sign before being eligible 
to play for the country. Be- 
fore the West Indies tour, all 
of them had signed the con- 
tract. 

There are two clauses in 
the contract which state that 
the players caxuiot play any 
unauthorised cricket any- 
where outside the tour plan- 
ned for them. They cmild IPTI 
take part in matches ^ ^ 
arranged by others only if the K. w 
board president allowed B. fl 
them to do so. In this case, B tfl 
i the president had actually 
forbidden them to play. Play- 
ers are also epjoined not to 
enter into any contract with PPr 
others. T ||§ 

By signing the contract Ik ^ 
with the promoters of the B 
exhibition matches, the play- B |B 
ers have opened themselves B 
to penal action. It is estab- p 
Ushed in law that if a person f 
signs two conflicting con¬ 
tracts, the second is void. In 
this case, the principal con- 1 
tract was with the board, ' jt 
because the players are ail B B 
affiliated to it. Moreover, B B 
they were on course to play ™ 
representative cricket with t 
players of another official f 
hoard. TTie exhibition match- ^ 

es were not organised by the 
official cricket boards of either the 
United States or Canada. Both these are 
members—albeit only associate—of the 
International Cricket Conference, which 
controls official cricket worldwide. 

It will be embarrassing for the BCCI 
president if these two ICC members 
raise the question of the Indian players’ 
activity in their territory. It is in the 
rules that players cannot take part in 
matches anywhere without the express 
sanction of the countries concerned. 

B ut realisation seems to have finally 
dawned on some of the players. A 
few of the junior players have reportedly 
decided to play it safe. They are planning 
to write to the board asking forgiveness 
and saying sorry. Among these are Ajay 
and Swjeev Sharma. They have alleged 
that they were conned into taking part in 
the exhibition matches and were paid 
much less than what they were prom¬ 
ised. They have also stated that they 
were sorry for going on the unautho¬ 
rised tour. The youngster from Tamil 
Nadu, Venkataramana, has also re- 
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portedly written a second letter ex¬ 
pressing regret and promising not to 
flout board directives in future. 

The senior cricketers have not yet 
decided on their next course of action. 
They will, no doubt, consult their 
lawyers apin. But the indications are 
that they verbally express regret, so 
that the board could take a soft line. It is 
alleged that they have already started the 

It will not be very easy 
for BCCI to let the 
players get away so 
easily. What the 
players had done 
could cause 
considerable 
embarrassment to the 
board president, B.N. 
Dutt, himself 


! | process of trying to talk to 
F v^ous members of the dis- 
I dpiinary committee, includ- 
3 Madhav Mantri, l.S. Bin- 
I dra and K.M. Rungta (apart 
i from Kanmadikar, who was 
not (wesent at the Calcutta 
meeting) to try and make 
ttem tone down the various 
disciplinary measures discus¬ 
sed by them. 

But it is not going to be a 
very easy task. While it is 
felt that both Kanmadikar 
and Mantri want to soft-pedal 
the issue, the other mem¬ 
bers are not too keen to let 
the players off the hook. The 
BCCI has reportedly man¬ 
aged to get a copy of the 
contract signed by the 
cricketers with the organis¬ 
ers of the exhibition match¬ 
es. So there is no way the 
'B ^ players can deny having 

(^ . earned money throu^ these 

‘ I ^ matches. 

I I B “We realise the board 

. J B wouldn’t exist without the 

idf B jAsyers. We are also not bent 

on revenge. But this issue 
M has gone too far. It’s now a 

^ question of a one-time stake. 

'^B We have to take a decision 
Ml j|[^B which will serve as a lesson 
™ IjBy ^ cricketers in future.” 

This is the line the majority 
of the members have tkcea 
It is understood that if the 

-^— players apologise uncon- j 

ditionally, ^ey will be let off 
with a fine. If they don’t, they will be 
both suspended and fined. But the 
question is: how much will the players 
be fined? Some board members feel that 
the amount of fine should be equal to the 
amount the players earned through 
these “illegal” matches. 

Ultimately, however, the fine may be 
just about Rs 25,000. According to 
insiders, the promoters of the exhibition 
matches have already agreed to provide 
this “fine” money. ^ where does that 
leave the board? As it is, the amount is 
measly compared to the offence of 
knowingly flouting rules. And, if even 
this is provided by the tour sponsors, 
the board would really be made to look 
silly. 

Unless the BCCI takes a strong 
stand, its own existence will be in peril. 
There are any numberofKerry Packers 
on the fringes of cricket. They are 
w^ting to take their pickinp in such 
“virgin” cricket lands as the United 
States and Canada. 

AriJH Swi/Cafeiitti 
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Checking 

pollution 

ollution never ceases to 
be a problem. And things 
could not be worse for those 
who are allergic to dust— 
particularly those suffering 
from diseases like asthma, 
sinusitis, or migraine. Now, 
two researchers from Cal¬ 
cutta's Saha Institute of Nuc¬ 
lear Physics have come up 
with a device that creates a 
dust-free atmosphere— 



! The two scientists, P.K. 

; Bose and R.K. Paul, have 
j assembled indigenously an 
, ‘ elect ronic device called 
' Astrakon 2000, which 
freshens the air and cleans it 
I of cu-culating pollutants like 
i all kinds of smoke and air- 
i borne bacteria before they 
reach the lungs. The device 
comes as a blessing to all— 
particularly patients with re¬ 
spiratory problems. 


Peculiar 

request 

11 may be a tall order, but 
this is the era of the Pan- 
chayati Raj, and, as far as 
rural development is con¬ 
cerned, anything is possible. 
The smpanch of Pochina vil¬ 
lage, in Rajasthan's Jaisalmer 
district, has come up with a 
peculiar request to the stale 
government: that his hamlet 
be provided with a helicopter 
service. 

A few years ago, the resi¬ 
dents of Pochina had the pri- 
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vilege of playing host to Rajiv 
Gandhi during his visit to the 
area. The villagers had then 
requested the PM that their 
village be provided with a 
road. Since the plea was 
made to the highest authority 
in the land, they were hope¬ 
ful that their wish would be 
fulfilled, sparing them the 
arduous task of traversing 
the inhospitable desert to 
reach the district headquar¬ 
ters every day—even for the 
smallest errand. But that 
was not to be. 

Undaunted, the sarpanch 
sent a r<-presentation to the 
chief minister, pleading that 
the government provide 
them with a helicopter ser¬ 
vice at least, since it 
appeared to be unable to 


build the road. This, they 
felt, would alleviate their 
problems. “As the village 
already has a helipad, you 
should not have any difficulty 
in meeting at least this de¬ 
mand," the petition went. 

We wait and see - if re¬ 
mote Pochina’s unusual re¬ 
quest is met. 


Living 

dangerously 

He loves living 
dangerously and doing a lot 
of crazy things. Coimbatore 
resident N. Parthasarathy is 
more than a foundry 
supervisor—he is also a 
self-styled king of snakes and 
scorpions. He claims to have 
been bitten 17 lakh times by 
scorpions and snakes, 
including some of the most 
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• HYDERABAD: Running not only keeps people fit, it can 
also fetch them jobs. Provina this point is the public sector. 
Singareni Collieries Company Limited (SCCL), Kotha- 
gudem, which has introduced the “run for your job" 
selection procedure. It was five years ago that the 
company embarked upon this novel method of selecting 
unskilled employees for its mining operations. The endur¬ 
ance test challenges the candidate to run five km and 
secure his job. It also eliminates scope for malpractice and 
has proved to be highly effective, managing director E. 
Qovlndarajan claimed—A/ews(/me (Syed Moin Munawar, 
Hyderabad) 

• KARWAfl: About 1000 children from a primary school at 
Mallapur village in Karwar tatuka took out a procession to 
the zlUa paiishad office recently, demanding that teachers 
be posted in their school. The children said that there was 
only one teacher in their school which had 280 students in 
classes ranging from the First to the seventh standard. 
Since one teacher could not handle all the classes, the 
children had stopped going to School—The Times of India 
(D.N. Rajan, Kalwa) 
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poisonous vipers. The truth 
is that Parthasarathy likes 
living with such creatures, 
and even allows them to 
crawl all over him. 

But the story does not end 
with his ophidian fantasies. 

He has walked backwards for 
47 hours non-stop, covering 
a distance of 430 km. He has 
side-stepped for 
two-and-a-half hours. He did 
not blink his eyes for 33 
hours and 10 minutes; 
smoked 50 cigars in 12 
minutes, and consumed 81 
bananas in 30 minutes and, 
more recently, even 
swallowed 50 gms of chilli 
jjowder! 


Weird 

vandalism 

IBidar district in northern 
Karnataka has been 
witnessing a weird kind of 
vandalism. Miscreants have 
been going about removing 
spectacles from the statues 
of public figures. Recently, 
spectacles from a statue of 
Dr Ambedkar in the town 
were stolen and the same 
miscreants appeared to be 
behind the theft of glasses 
from a Mahatma Gandhi bust 
at Chittaguppa, near Bidar. A 



huge crowd had assembled 
to protest against the 
"insult". The Ambedkar 
statue incident even sparked 
off a violent bandh. T'he local 
authorities have tried to 
pacify the irate crowds by 
saying that the culprits will 
be nabbed but the Dalits of 
Bidar are now demanding a 
bronze statue with 
permanent metal spectacles 
moulded on it. 
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BEGINNING 16 JULY 1989 BY AMRITLAL 



ARIES (21 MartIt—20 April) 

Those in service may gel a 
promotion. Elders and rela¬ 
tives may contribute to your 
share of happiness This 
might prove to be a lucky week for you you 
may expect a windfall Do not hesitate to go 
on a lourney, for this might prove helpful 
Do not neglect your business, at this 
juncture it needs your attention 
Good dales: 16, 18 and 22 
Lucky numbers; i. 3 and 6 
Favourable direction: South-west 


TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

VIRGO (21 August—20 



1 

Seulambar) Your health 



^P^^d confident of yourself 

might trouble you this 



But there is no need to 

week. But do not worry 


worry Have patience and 

Make use of the opportuni- 




try to deal with siluations according to their 
merit Take the help and advice of old 
friends and acquaintances In all other 
matters this is a very favourable week, 
particularly love and marriage A letter 
will bring you good news. 

Good dates: 17, I9 and 20 
Lucky numbers; 1. 5 and 8 
Favourable direction: West 

GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

This IS a week when you 
must pay attention to minor 
details, especially on the 
domestic front Small, un¬ 
happy incidents are likely to trouble you but 
do not let this upset you The bad patch will 
soon be over On the professional front, 
you are advised to exercise tact and 
patience Lovers, this week is not a good 
time for affairs of the heart 
Good dates; 18, 20 and 22 
Lucky numbers: 2, 4 and 6 
Favourable direction; North 

CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

This IS not a very good 
week for those in service. 
You might have to face a lot 
of opposition from those in 
authority For others, especially creative 
artists, this week will be a very favourable 
one since you will gam recognition and 
respect from all people. But do not be 
complacent, you many receive certain 
news which may cause problems for you 
Good dates: 17. 20 and 2l 
Lucky numbers: 1. 6 and 7 
Favourable direction: North-west 




LEO (21 July —20 August) 

You are extremely fortunate 
this week, tor your qualities 
which have gone unnoticed 
so far will be appreciated by 
the people around you You will be re¬ 
warded with a promotion. Letters will bring 
in good news Do not neglect the health of 
your family members A happy week for 
those romantically inclined 
Good dates: 19. 20 and 22 
Lucky numbers; 2. 5 and 7 
Favourable direction: East 










ties that come your way. Those of you who 
are unemployed may get |obs. Business¬ 
men, be on your guard; a single mistake 
Will mean a financial loss Take care to 
exercise caution and tact in everything you 
do. 

Good dates; 20. 21 and 22 

Lucky numbers: 3. 6 and 9 
Favourable direction; North-east 

LIBRA (21 September- 20 
October) Those of you who 
are involved in intellectual 
pursuits will be crowned 
with success Your busi¬ 
ness affairs will make a steady progress. 
But get ready to face opposition from your 
partners In spite of disappointments, this 
IS going to be a happy week. Exercise 
caution while dealing with members of the 
opposite sex 

Good dates: 16. 21 and 22 

Lucky numbers; 2. 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: West 

SCORPIO (21 October—20 

November) Not a good week 
for you Your personal life 
will be beset with problems 
You might not be able to 
concentrate on your work. Moreover, you 
may suffer irreparable damages financially 
because of a lawsuit Have enough confi¬ 
dence, you will have to shoulder responsi¬ 
bilities. However, this is the time to plunge 
into new ventures 
Good dates: 17. 19 and 21 
Lucky numbers; 2. 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: South 



SAGIHARIUS (21 Novem¬ 
ber—20 Doeamber) A good 
week for those connected 
with intellectual pursuits. 
However hard your ene¬ 
mies might try, you will be able to success¬ 
fully thwart their evil designs if you devote 
yourself wholeheartedly to your career. Be 
diligent and concentrate on your work for 
this will be rewarding. 

Good dates: 16. 17 and 19 
Lucky numbers: 2, 5 and 9 
Favourable direction: North 

• 

CAPRICORN (21 December 
— 20 January) Cheer up, for 
a good week lies in store 
for you. Steady progress is 
forecast on all fronts Do 
not worry about your health for it will show 
signs of improvement. Letters will bring 
you good news. A word of caution refrain 
from gambling and speculation. Also, seek 
advice from elders before taking an impor¬ 
tant decision 

Good dates: ie. 19 and 20 

Lucky numbers; 4. 5 and 6 
Favourable direction: East 

AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
February) if you are in gov¬ 
ernment service you will be 
rewarded with a promotion 
Those not so lucky may gel 
a transfer. Those of you who are romanti¬ 
cally inclined, may fall in love. But take care 
to guard yourself against evil influences 
Exercise utmost caution in speech and 
letters: a slip might prove harmful. You may 
have to go out of town. 

Good dates; 16, 1 7 and 21 
Lucky numbers: 1. 3 and 5 
Favourable direction: East 







PISCES (21 February—20 
March) A very good week 
for courtship; some of you 
may even get married in the 
near future. Those in busi¬ 
ness, take care for you might suffer a minor 
setback. However, do not be disheartened, 
for on the whole you will make steady 
progress on all fronts. New friends will 
contribute to your share of happiness. Take 
care of your health. 

Good dates: 16. 20 and 21 
Lucky numbers: 1, 5 and 9 
Favourable direction; West 


Star Partners: Virgo—Gemini 


The Virgo woman is an intelligent and persevering woman The Gemini man, on the other hand, is very innovative and 
IS always ready to take on challenging assignments. The two of them, however, may have differences of opinion from 
time to time, but these can. with a little bit of patience, be sorted out. 
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MUDRARAKSHASA 



A marsinh Chaudhary, 
Gujarat chief minister, 
believes in looking after his 
own. And how! 

The latest is that 
Chaudhary has decided that 
the lowly Ambassador won't 
do for his ministerial col¬ 
leagues. So, they are to be 
gifted fancy Contessas, 
orders for which have 
already been placed. 

And there’s more. To en¬ 
sure that they don’t miss out 
on the Kajivdarshan dished 
out on the tube the CM has 
decided to present all 18 
ministers colour television 
sets. 

Who do you think is going 
to foot the bill? The state 
government, of course. 

Well, at least you can’t ac¬ 
cuse him of being selfish. If 
he spent lakhs on a private 
aircraft for himself, he hasn’t 
shied away from squandering 
the state exchequer for his 
mmi.stry’s benefit. 


Quo vadis, Rao? 

T he political loyalties of 
former Karnataka chief 
minister, R. Gundu Rao, 
continue to intrigue obser¬ 
vers. Gossip first had it that 
Rao was all set to re-join d 
the Congress(l), hot* 
on the heels of 
Pranab Mukheijee. 

But that didn’t quite 
come off, and Rao, 
it was said, was 


Qumtu Rao: Indatormlnata 
loyaltlaa 


Amarsinh Chaudhary: looking 
after hla own 

now trying to get a ftKrthold 
in the Janata Party. 

That was, of course, be¬ 
fore the Janata Dal came into 
being. Now the former San- 
jay chamcha has set his 
sights on the Dal, dropping 
broad hints to the party lead¬ 
ership that he’d like to be 
part of their outfit. 

Whili the Dal rank and file 
IS (understandably) hostile to 
Rao, their leaders are not 
tembly averse to his joimng. 
The argument being: if the 
likes of V. C. Shukla and 
Ram Lai can get a look in, 
then how can one possibly 
get all squeamish about Gun¬ 
du Rao? 





Mantralaya Raj 


I t was Mantralaya Raj at its 
best. 

The contract for the 
Matunga Mahalaxmi water 
tunnel was at stake and the 
standing committee of the 
Bombay Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion (BMC) refused to grant 
it to M’s Patel Engineering, 
even though the company 
had quoted the lowest price 
in its tender. 

Enter the state govern¬ 
ment. In an 8-page directive 
it awarded the contract, 
worth Rs 13.79 crores, to 
the engineering company, 
maintaining that the project 
was vital to Bombay city as it 
would augment the city’s wa¬ 
ter supply by 454 million 
litres per day. And that the 
delaying tactics of the stand¬ 
ing committee were not in 
the public interest. So, the 
government invoked Section 
520(C) of the BMC Act to 
brush it aside. 

The chairman of the com¬ 
mittee managed to get his 
two-bit in, though: “It’s done 
in the contractor’s interest, 
not in the public interest.” 


Fighting for the 
spoils 

T he general council meet¬ 
ing of the DMK saw a 
showdown between the par¬ 
ty MLAs and those of them 
in government. And no, it 
wasn’t the inefficiency of the 
ministers, or their inability to 
look after their constituents, 
that led to the fireworks. 


The MLAs were incensed 
at the fact that while minis¬ 
ters lived off the fat of the 
land they had to make do 
with starvation diets. 

'I'he immediate cause was 
the usual: the requests of 
several DMK legislators for 
permits, jobs and transfers 
had not been entertained by 
those in govemment. leading 
to considerable heartburn in 
their ranks. 

Chief minister M. Karuna- 
nidhi watched the unseemly 
proceedings in silence for 



M. KarunanIdhI: enforcing 
discipline 

some time and then decided 
that enough was enough. He 
intervened to infonn those 
assembled that he had 
already fulfilled about three- 
fourths of his election prom¬ 
ises. As soon as he saw 
through those remaining he 
would quit the post of party 
leader and the DMK could 
then chose another supremo. 
He, Karunanidhi maintained, 
was tired of acting arbiter in 
their childish quarrels. 

The tlireat had its effect. 
The MLAs shut up hurriedly 
and the ministers heaved a 
sigh of relief at having got off 
the hook. But Karunanidhi 
may have bigger problems 
round the corner. Apparent¬ 
ly. stories about the corrup¬ 
tion in DMK ranks have been 
gathering strength of late, 
and Karunanidhi is running 
scared that the Centre may 
use this as an excuse to fire 
him. a 
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The countdown 
begins 


I t's inexplicable but true. 

Agra, best known for the 
Tty Mahal and Red Fort, is 
well on its way to becoming a 
VIP constituency. Leave 
aside the question of Sonia 
Gandhi’s candidature (see 
Spotlight elsewhere in this 
issue), there are any number 
of celebrities who are said to 



ick held a press conference in 
Agra, charging Ajay Singh 
with being a Congress agent, 
who was being p:iid by the 
ruling party to jeopardise the 
electoral chances of the 
Opposition. 

And Ajay Singh, in the 
time-honoured manner of the 
small-time politician, after 
threatening to go to court, 
now meekly confesses that' 
he won't be sueing Swamy, 
after all. The court fees 
which, amount to some Rs 
4.5 lakhs, are, accordmg to 
him, way beyond his means. 



Subramanlam Swamy: putting 
a apannar In itia worka 

be keen on standing from 
Agra. While there has been 
some talk of the BJP fielding 
Atal Behari Vajpayee, that 
doesn't seem to be quite 
working out. And the Janata 
Dal seems to have given up 
on matinee idol (of sorts) Raj 
Babbar, opting for the Ajit 
Singh confidante, Ajay Singh, 
instead. 

And with good reason. 
The grapevine has it that 
Ajay Singh has been cultivat¬ 
ing the constituency rather 
assiduously, visiting it ever 
so often to build up pockets 
of support. Ajay Singh, who 
began life as a journalist and 
is also the chairman of the 
Wsan TrusCseems set to de¬ 
clare his candidature. So, 
what's keeping him? 

Subramaniam Swamy, 
apparently, who seems in¬ 
tent on putting a spanner in 
his works. A couple of w^s 
ago, the Janata Party maver- 


A|lt Singh: will hit proteg# 
maktn? 


Snubbed 


I t is a rebuff he won’t forget 
in a hurry. 

The Raja of Manda was 
constituting the National 
Front’s manifesto sub¬ 
committee on minorities and 

V.P. Singh: turntd down 


decided to invite the young 
and articulate editor of the 
Urdu publication Nai Duniya, 
Shahid Siddiqui, on it. V.P. 
Singh, therefore, wrote to 
Siddiqui infonning him that 
the presidium of the Front in 
its meeting in the first week 
of June had decided to re¬ 
quest him to be a member of 
the committee. 

The Raja was in for a 
shock. For, Siddiqui far from 
being kicked at the honour 
bestowed on him, wrote 
back declining the offer. The 
reason offered: the National 
Front had not taken a clear 
cut stand on the minority 
issue and had not clanfied its 
position on communal parties 
such as the BJP. In fact, the 
Janata Dal, the primary con¬ 
stituent of the National Front, 
had even decided to go in for 
seat adjustments with the 
BJP in the forthcoming polls. 
So, he couldn't help but 
dissociate himself from such 
a configuration. 


Minister in 
waiting 


G uess who is the Opposi- 
tion’s environment 
minister in waiting? None 
other than the self-confessed 
Green, Menaka Gandhi. 

Of late, the younger Gan¬ 
dhi bahu as been telling all 
who will listen that the minis¬ 
try of environment will ac¬ 
quire real teeth once she 







Menaka QandhI 

takes over, after the polls. 
And those who damage our 
fragile biosphere will incur 
the modern-day Durga’s (re¬ 
member Khushwant Singh’s 
famous description of her) 
wrath. 

Menaka obviously means 
business this time. Janata Dal 
insiders disclose that all 
smokers are asked to leave 
the room if Menaka is attend¬ 
ing a party meeting. Or, at 
least, desist from lighting up 
in Gandhi’s presence. 


Clothes make 
the neta 


W ith elections round the 
corner, business is 
booming for the khadi ped¬ 
dlers of the Capital. One of 
them has, in the true spirit of 
free enterprise, set up shop 
within the Janata Dal head¬ 
quarters on Jantar Mantar 
Road. And sure enough the 
khadi, of varying colours, 
qualities and pnees, is selling 
in huge quantities as the Dal 
politicos change their sarto¬ 
rial preferences in the face of 
the forthcoming polls. 

The antecedents of the 
khadi seller are of interest, 
though. Apparently, before 
putting up his wares at the 
Dal headquarters, he made 
quite a pile selling the stuff at 
the Youth Congress office in 
New Delhi^ As they say, 
money-making recognises no 
boundaries—ideological or 
any other kind.o 


















Any Bengali living here probably reads 
Prabasi Anandabazar every week. 


Toronto 


Prabasi Anandabazar was created exclusively 
for the Bengalis living abroad. 

Every week, we lead our readers to places of great interest. 
We give them a complete package of news and features. 
With topics ranging from politics to recipes; from 
beauty-tips and fashion to literature and sport. 

Thirty two pages with offset-printing clarity- 
including eight pages in sparkling colour. 

We sell the kind of quality that's tried and true. 

We give advertisers an exclusive, affluent clientele 
and a perfect environment. 


Prabasi Anandabazar; The international weekly from The Ananda Bazar Group of Publications. 
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Regular couriers! 

That's great news. 

Thought my secretory was bonkers when 
she suggested you. 

Said you had direct deliveries to 
100 points in India. 

Said you were cheaper. 

Said you had your own aircraft. 

Said all that made you more reliable. 
All that's super news. 

But tell me, how did you manage to 
sweet-talk my secretory? 
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You brought my NOC overnight! 

! still can't believe it. 

To be honest, when my Branch Manager 
said it was coming through Vayudoot, I hit 
the ceiling. 

After all I didn't know you hod an 
Ultra - Fast Courier service. 

Flew to too destinations in India. 

Were cheaper. 

And more reliable because you hod 
your own planes. 

Must remember to give that 
Branch Manager a raise. 

And to tell the boss you were my idea! 
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LETTERS 


Opportunistic 

R eading the cover story 
( 1^(79: Oiviinis die fimt. 
2- -7 July) one w.is leminded 
of the political scenario in 
1979 when the Janata and 
even Congress leaders were 
busy fighting like Kilkenny 
cats. Moiarji Desai w'as the 
ciiiintessentiai leader laboui- 
ing under the weight of obdu¬ 
rate (Hide and .ibrasive arro¬ 
gance. Chavan the gi'eat 
Maiatha who was shunted to 
oblivion by Mrs (iandhi for 
j silently slabbing bet in the 
back, George Kernandes the 
papei tiger, Jag)ivan K;im 
who had the proverbial nine 
lives of a cat and who cros- 
i sed the floor with the 
; shrewdness of a dog, Sub- 
j ranianiain Swamy the sell- 
! appointed spy ;ig;iinst Mrs 
’ Gandhi. R.aj Narain the eter- 
I nal buffoon of Indian politics, 

I and Charan Singh the most 
I cunning ol them all. The only 
! point that the Opposition 
lead«'rs have in common 
even now is disunity. Can we 
afford to mortgage the nation 
to these spineless leaders 
who will not miss an oppor¬ 
tunity to take us for a nde? 
U.S. Iyer, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

■ It was an imaginative le- 
capitulation ol the drama 
I enacted on the political stage 
1 of India. Disillusioned alter 
the dark days ol the 
[ Emergency, the people 
I voted the Janata I’arty to 
I power only to find their 
I liopes crashing all too soon 
The Janata leaders were only 
i interested in giabbing power 
for their own interests, the 
common man be damned. 

I lopes and aspirations were 
shattered and it was inevit- 
1 , iii>ble that Mrs (jandhi would 






(L to R) Jagllvan Ram, Chandra Shekhar, Deaal, Fernandes and 
Valpayee: power-hungry 

come back to power. 

The scenario is the same 
today. Opposition leaders do LOSiUg fdt 
not appear to have learnt 

from the lessons of the past. 11 was heartening to ki 
The elections are round the I that science in India h 


corner, witli not even a 
semblance of unity in the 
Opposition ranks. At pre¬ 
sent, the Indian political 
firmament is full of power- 
hungi y and corrupt politi¬ 
cians. 

Nanda Dulal Roy Chowilhury, 
Kharagpur (Weat Bengal) 


Arm*twisting 

tactics 

T he inclusion of India in 
the trade hit-list by the 
USA amounts to coercion 
;ind arm-twisting to compel 
India to open its doors to US 
multinationals (f/SA /Ze.ve.stf 
muscles, 11 -17 June). India 
has Its own trade policies and 
the US can. in no way, inter¬ 
fere with them. We cannot 
allow multinationals to gam a 
foothold in our country and 
ravage the economy. If India 
wants to become economi¬ 
cally and politically indepen¬ 
dent, the USA must not be 
allowed to gain a foothold in 
our country. The US trade 
restrictions will hit our ex¬ 
ports to that country and 
cause a great setback to 
foreign exchange earnings 
and the balance of payments 
position. However, the long¬ 
term implications of allowing 
US multinationals to set up 
companies in India will be far 
more damaging: they may 
jeopardise our political stabil¬ 
ity and freedom. 

Yogeahwgr Davar, New Delhi 


Losing fat 

I t was heartening to know 
that science in India has 
progressed to such an extent 
(The suction ultructioii. 2 —H 
July). The liposuction 
method will bring a ray of 
hope to all those people who 
are suffenng Irom an in¬ 
feriority complex because of 
their obesity. In fact, the 
trend is bound to become 


we haveft^e Sindlys joining 
the bandwagoh. Throu'feh the 
years, the Sindbis^have 
proved their mettle in diffe¬ 
rent spheres of life. Unfortu¬ 
nately, it requires the efforts 
of a K.T. Rohra to undo mat¬ 
ters and play with the senti¬ 
ments of the Sindhis. 1 do, 
however, support Belraj 
Jumani’s stand on this issue. 
It is time one thought of the 
well-being of the country 
than just one’s own cym- 
inunity. 

A. George, Bombay 
IMaharaahtra) 

■ The report contains an 
ominous threat for the entire 
nation. I could have read it 
and simply forgotten about it, 
but 1 guess the Sindhi geni's 
in me could not ignore the 
serious implications. This is 
not because 1 agree with the 
demands of the World Siiidhi 
Congi'ess, but because 1 
wholly, completely and abso¬ 
lutely oppose them. The arti¬ 
cle not only annoyed me, but 
ironically, for the first time in 
my life, I felt threatened. 



A Ifpoauctlon operation in progress: 

ptipular throughout the coun¬ 
try. However, the operation 
is far too costly for an over¬ 
whelming inajonty of Indi¬ 
ans. Steps should be taken 
so that the cost of liposuction 
is minimised to help obese 
people go in for it. 

SuhatM Mahapatra, Dhanbad 
(Bihar) 


We are Indians 

N o, not again (Andnow. 

theSindhis, 25 June—1 
July). As if the countrywide 
demand for separate home¬ 
lands was not enough, now 


sxpsnsive 

Here were some people de¬ 
manding a demarcation be¬ 
tween the Sindhis and the 
rest of the nation, a demarca¬ 
tion, that I, being an Indian 
first and a Sindhi later, would 
never want. 

We arc quick to condemn a 
murderer. But what about 
the persons who distort the 
thinking process of people; 
who convert sane patriots 
into fanatics? 1 wish people 
would stop assuming respon¬ 
sibilities for the progress of 
their respective communi¬ 
ties, and instead worked for 
the development of a united 
India and its people, whether 
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they be Hindus, Muslims, 
Marathis, Gujaratis or Sm- 
dhis! 

Shw0ta HIngormnI, NawDMI 
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Filming poverty 




N obody else has high¬ 
lighted poverty the way 
Satyajit Kay has (Return of a 
master. 25June—1 July). 
The great filmmaker has 
taken poverty as the theme 
in most of his films and made 



Satyajit Ray; ganlua 

them acknowledged master¬ 
pieces. Ganashatru, too, is 
bound to go the way of Kay’s 
other films. 'I'he photofea¬ 
ture of the master at work 
was interesting. However, 
the feature would have been 
complete had you published a 
biographical sketch too. 
Bhavya Shah, Bombay 
(Maharaahtra) 


The Posf drama 

V inod Mehta deserv'Cs to 
be congratulated for not 
bowing to the pressures of 
either the government or the 
industrialists (I’ost Mortem. 
25June—1 July). However, 
his resignation from the edi¬ 
torship of The Indian Post is 
a matter of deep concern for 
those who support and be¬ 
lieve in the freedom of the 
press. It is a matter of shame 
that Vijaypat Singhania not 
only sold himself to an un¬ 
scrupulous government but 
even instructed his editor to 
refrain from publishing arti¬ 
cles on the powers that be. 

The drama at The Indian 
Post has also brought to light 
the PM's stand regarding the 


Crossing limits 

I f V.P. Singh is the Pamella 
Bordes of Indian politics, 
K.K. Tewari is undoubtedly 
the Christine Keeler (A ta¬ 
lent to abuse, 25 June—1 
July). If V.P. Singh sleeps 
with Hershman, Haji Mas- 
taan, Jyoti Basu and Atal Be- 
hari Vajpayee, it only proves 
that they trust the Kaja Saab 
more than they can ever 
trust the loud-mouthed 
Tewan. V.P. Singh and Va¬ 
jpayee are the shining stars 


of Indian politics. Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi has made a grievous 
error in trusting K. K. 
Tewari and appointing him 
the information and broad¬ 
casting minister. Fonner 
President Zai) Singh had 
made a wise decision in 
asking for Tewari’s removal 
from the cabinet, f’erhaps. 
President Venkataraman 
should take a similar step. 

KS.A. Raiaak, Hydorabad 
(Andhra l^adaahi 


print media. While he 
vociferously declares that in 
India the fourth estate is 
free, he obviously believes 
otherwise. However, what 
the powers at the Centre 



Tha Indian Post office: making 
news 


should realise is that the 
press cannot be silenced. 
Neither the owners of the 
Post nor the ruling man¬ 
darins w'lll ever be able to 
silence the voice of the peo¬ 


ple. The word will be writ¬ 
ten, the voice will be heard. 
History cannot be changed. 

Tanmoy Ghoah and Mlaty Baau, 
CalcuHatWaatBangan 

■ Vour correspondent’s 
assertion that whoever gets 
The Indian Post will find it a 
liability, is quite true. For, no 
industrialist or businessman 
runs his business on ethical 
grounds, or is influenced by 
the policy of summuni 
bonum. After all, how can 
the affluent, whose sole aim 
in life is to hoard money and 
increase their bank balance, 
ever think of helping a lame 
dog over a stile? This is evi¬ 
dent in a host of cases. Take, 
for example, the cases of 
The Hindustan Times, The 
Tunes of India and Indian Ex¬ 
press, the last is even consi¬ 
dered a crusader! What have 
they been doing except fulfill¬ 
ing the wishes of their prop¬ 
rietors? It is always the prop¬ 
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rietors who have had the last 
say—a bit of misunderstand¬ 
ing and editors are promptly 
kicked out. 

A crusading and responsi¬ 
ble profession like journalism 
has gradually turned into a 
money-making business. 

The battle can be won only 
by the joint efforts of scrupu¬ 
lous editors and proprietors. 
Alas, their number is limited! 
Sanfaav Kumar Skiha, 
Oatbhanga (Bihar) 

From Bofors 

T he amount of Ks 22 lakhs 
in Indian rupees repre¬ 
sents $2.75 lakhs in the cur¬ 
rent exchange rate (A 
mysterious trip, 18—24 
June), in these days of strin¬ 
gent foreign exchange con- 



Arun Nahru: axpanalva holiday 


trol, how did Arun Nehru 
manage the release of such a 
huge chunk of dollars? And 
how did he spend a quarter 
crore of rufiees on a single 
trip? One seriously wonders 
whether the money can be 
traced, via the Hindujas, to 
the infamous Ks 60-crore 
Bofors kickback! 

Maragatham Samlnathan, 
TTrupur (TamU Nadu) 

■ Even though the column 
was interesting, it raises 
doubts in the minds of the 
reader. How is it that an edi¬ 
tor of modest means man¬ 
aged to I'ollect specialised in- 
formation? Or, is the govern¬ 
ment using him as a tool to 
hit out at the Opposition? 

M. G. Nair, Jamshedpur (Bihar) 
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GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 


Karma yogi 
chemist 



P. C. Ray was not 
just the founder of 
India’s 

pharmaceutical 
industry, he was a 
scholar and 
nationalist as well 


KHUSHWANT SINGH 


S ixty-six years ago Dr F.C. Kay was invited to 
deliver the convocation address to students of 
the Aligarh National Muslim University. Con¬ 
vocation addresses rarely rise above banal 
platitudes and homilies to students because 
most people invited to deliver them are successful 
politicians, industrialists and civil servants with no preten¬ 
sions to academic distinction. They are too busy doing 
their own things to be able to do more than dictate their 

speeches to their stenographers and _ 

then spew them out to their cloak-‘n’- ■■■■■ 

gown audiences. It was different with 
P.C. Ray and men of his generation. 

They took trouble over their 
speeches and being well-grounded in 
disciplines other than their own. 
brought the weight of their learning 
into what they said. Among them, 

P.C. Ray stocxl out as an erudite 
scholar of languages, literature and 
history. Three convocation addres¬ 
ses delivered to the universities of 
Aligarh, Mysore and Benaras (com¬ 
piled by the K.K.B.K. Acharya Pra- 
fulla Chandra Sammilanee) make 
scintillating reading. 

Most of the present generation will 
know of Ray only as a chemist and 
the founding father of India’s phar¬ 
maceutical industry. These addresses show he was much 
more than that. He was familiar with Islamic theology, 
history and achievements of Muslim scientists through the 
ages. Being a near agnostic (he was a Brahmo) he was free 
from religious bias. “Prejudice, bigotry and unreason have 
been the greatest enemies to human progress throughout 
the course of man’s history,” he said. He was for keeping 
our doors ever open to forei^ scholarship. "Not in 
isolation, rigid and exclusive, but in active intercourse with 
the modernprogressive world does our own progress lie,” 
said, ‘"niere is no humiliation in seeking the truth 
W^mevef Apiay be found.” What I found inspiring was his 
conSt a'j of nationalism. He said, "The word 'national' 


P.C. Ray was an 
erudite scholar. He 
was familiar with 
Islamic theology, 
history and 
achievements of 
Muslim scientists 
through the ages. 

Being a near agnostic, 
he was free from 
religious bias 


should only mean that the spirit imbibed, the courses of 
training gone through in these centres of culture should be 
such as to instil in the youth of the country a sense of 
national self-respect, and to inspire them with a passionate 
desire for national service. ” 'I'o him it was the doer and not 
the talker, the karma yogi and not the hermit who was a 
true nationalist. 

HIS PRAISE for Islam came from his heart, “'rhe 
message of Islam is democracy, not the pseudo¬ 
democracy of the West stultified by distinction of race, 
colour and wealth, but the real democracy of spirit.” After 
criticising the anti-democratic edifice of the Hindu caste 
system, he said, "The call of the muezzin sounds from the 
top of the minaret summoning the faithful to prayer, the 
ameer and the fakeer, the badstiah and the bhishti, flock 
together and squat shoulder to shoulder in the adoration of 
the Almighty. Islam knows no soul-killing distinctions 
between man and man. ” And though speaking to an almost 
entirely Muslim audience, he ended his speech with a 
resounding Bandc Mataram. 

Prafulla Chandra Ray was boni on 2 August, 1861 in 
village Raruli-Katipara (now in Khulna district, Bang¬ 
ladesh). He was the third son of a petty zamindar and 
received his early education in the village school. When he 
was nine years old, the family moved to Calcutta. He was 
promptly stricken by acute dysentery which seriously 
impaired his health. Dysentery was followed by chronic 
dyspepsia and insomnia. The ailments which stayed with 
him all through his life proved to be blessings in disguise. 
The boy who avoided going to his village school by hiding 
in branches of trees was forced to a sedentary, strictly 
regimented diet and gentle exercise—and books. He 
studied I^tin, Greek, Shakespeare and the histories of 
European nations. 

IT WAS after his intermediate 
examination from Vidyasagar College 
that he attended lectures on chemis¬ 
try at the Presidency College. He 
won the Gilchrist Prize which gave 
him a fellowship to study chemistry 
at Edinburgh University. He re¬ 
turned home and was appointed 
assistant professor of chemistry at 
f’residency College on a salary of 250 
rupees per month. He spent his 
spare time in his home (91 Upper 
Circular Road) writing primary tex¬ 
tbooks on chemistry, zoology and 
other sciences in Bengali. At the 
same time, with his meagre re¬ 
sources and help from a fnend. Dr 
Amulya Charan Bose, he set up the 
Bengal Pharmaceutical and Chemical 
Works. He published the History of 
Hindu Chemistry in 1909. Honorary degrees were sho¬ 
wered on him by Indian and foreign universities. He 
befriended Gokhale, Gandhi and Rabindranath Tagore. He 
spun the charkha and identified himself with the freedom 
movement. Nevertheless, in 1919, the British govern¬ 
ment conferred a knighthood on him. 

Ray spent his later years of retirement livir^ in a single 
room of the university carrying on his research. He never 
married and gave away whatever he had saved in 
scholarships to students and scientific research. He died in 
his room at the university college on 16 June, 1944 at the 
age of 83. He left everything he had to his motherland, a 
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If our relations can be established on a 
better footing... on a firm footing of 
friendship.. .all problems could be sorted 
out. 

S. Thondaman, Sri Lankan minister for 
textiles and rur^ industrial develop¬ 
ment, in response to a question on Indo- 
Sri Lankan relations 

I do not wish to enter into a debate on 
various interpretations of mutu^ obliga¬ 
tions assumed by our two sovereign na- 
tions. The se are quite clear. 

Raiiv Gandhi, Prune Minister, in a let¬ 
ter to the Sri Lankan Present R. Pre- 


M, 


ly only inference is that havti^ lost 
the b^trie fin* Bihar and fus place in th^ 
duihar, heistrjnngtoregainthefavmir 
cf the soV CTeign. 

Sy^ Shahabuddin, Muslim leader and 
Jamta MP, on Tariq Atmaris statement 
that he (&iahabud(Sn)is not the sole 
representative oftiie Muslim conunuiuty 


Mnd now people exp^ Farooq Abdtd- 
lali to stamp out terrorism in a day> You 
expect me to make heaven out of a state 
which has been left to die for 40 years. 

Farooq Abdullah, chief minister Jm- 
mu and Kashmir 

I am just coming frromKalanaurm Gur- 
daspur district. I saw no guns. I only saw 
thousands of people lined up to greet 
me. 


S.S, Ray, Governor of Purqab, on 
vdjether the ekctions in Puiuab^wiBbe 
ag^ held under t^ shadow of guns 

People have reafised that the Cpn- 
gressfl) is the re^ cause of the Pmpb 
problem. 

SuRirr Singh Bahnala, AkaJS Dal leader 

If somebody is sleeplii^, you can wake 
that person. How do you Wajre up some¬ 
body who pretends to be sleei^ That 
is the Janata Dai. 

-i-i-^-1- 

VnAYARAm SciNOiA, Raifoata of Gwalior 

I . ^ 


Any 


ly fi^t ag^t corruption loses cre¬ 
dibility the moment Hie CPl(M) is 
associated whh it. 

Mimu MANOHiMi Jmhi, BJP general 
secretary 


t eople wifi not betieve a word of wliat • 
tojiv Gandhi «• Veerendra Patil say.' 
Because they are all liars. People also 
know me. It is not as if I dropp^ from 
the skies the other day. 1 have been in 
State pofitics far over 35 ysars. It will 
certa^ iKKkfire mi the ConpessH). 

kamakkbmna Hecde, Janata Dal vice- 
president, on the Centre's decision to 
apprmta convaisskm (^inquiry to probe 
Aeiandde^invOhmghim 


H 


« stu& cotton wool in his ears. 


MAMATABANERtEE, CongressfD MP, 
on Uatm mimster Vengala Rao, 
whenever ^tmajgxrachedium to 
iliscuss the mvousmduatrud probkms 
of W^t Bengtd 
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The diplomatic deadlock between India and Sri Lanka 
threatens to turn into an all-out confrontation 


Will the Sri Lankan forces come out of 
their barracks in the north and east if the 
Indian army doesn't leave by the end of 
July? 

Why not? Somebody will have to look 
after the areas. 

But wouldn't this lead to a major row 
between India and Sri Lanka? 

Let it be so. H^e will meet the hurdle 
when we have to jump it. j4s far as we 
are concerned, the IPKF (Indian Peace 
Keeping Force) is an occupation army 
after this date. 


T he exchange—between the 
press and Sri Lanka’s foreign 
minister Ranjan Wijeratne 
during an official briefing on 
13 June—said it all. His Presi¬ 
dent, Ranasinghe Premadasa, was more 
than just senoi^V'^otit the July-end 
deadline (by whidn l Bme he demanded 
that the IPKF bi^ompletely with¬ 


drawn). He was even prepared to risk an 
all-out confrontation with India and its 
army if he wasn't obeyed. 

From that moment on, the fate of 
principal secretary B.G. Deshmukh’s 
three-day mission was evident to all 
those present at the briefing. Deshmukh 
had arrived in Colombo as Prime Minis¬ 
ter Rajiv Gandhi’s special emissary the 
preceding day (12 June). He had formally 
handed over a letter from Rajiv on the 
withdrawal crisis; talked to the Presi¬ 
dent one-to-one for about half an hour; 
and, later, participated in discussions 
with Wijeratne and a couple of senior Sri 
Lankan bureaucrats. 

Although New Delhi described De¬ 
shmukh’s visit as "exploratory”, many 
assumed that it would result in a solution 
to the diplomatic crisis. This, despite the 
letter he carried to Premadasa being 
Rajiv’s most unequivocal and blunt. In 
part, the letter dealt with familiar 


themes. Rajiv reiterated that the with¬ 
drawal of the IPKF is linked to the 
satisfactory implementation of the Indo- 
Sri Lankan accord and that a schedule 
for pulling out should be arrived at 
through mutual consultation. But he 
threatened that if Sri Lanka was not 
willing to talk, “we (India) will have to 
decide on the details of the IPKF”s 
withdrawal unilaterally, consistent with 
our responsibilities and obligations under | 
the Indo-Sri Lankan accord”. The Prime 
Minister was also angry that the letters 
he had exchanged with Premadasa were 
made public. Rajiv argued that while the 
practice has been “to maintain the con¬ 
fidentiality of aD official jforrespondence, 
particularly between heads of state or 
government”, Premadasa’s action may 
force him to “depart from this tradition”. 
Sure enough, copies of his letter were 
made available to the press by Indian 
high commission officials in Colombo 
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ment also suggested that it was shielding 
the LTI'E. The Sri Lankan police, which 
initially let the press visit the murder 
site, was suddenly instructed to keep all 
journalists out. Though police officials 
claimed this was because "investigations 
were on", it is possible that Colombo 
had become aware of the LTTE’s hand 
in the killings. I'he following day, the 
LTTE denied any involvement in the 
assassinations. “We suspect diabolical 
forces are at work to discredit our 
organisation and to disrupt our current 
peace talks with the Sri Lankan goveni- 
ment, ” the statement it issued said. The 
suggestion was that India or one of the 
Tamil militant groups it supports was 
behind the murders. 

As for the Sri Lankan government, it 
hasn’t yet identified the killers. Pre- 
madasa, while mourning the death of the 


TULF leaders in a speech, charged a 
“foreign power” with trying to create 
dissension in his country. It is believed 
that, like the LTTE, he was obliquely 
implicating India for what happened. 

At the time of going to the press, it is 
unclear why Amirthalingani was mur¬ 
dered. It is possible that the attack on 
him was unplanned. The youths, after 
all, were engaged in discussions for a 
good ten minutes with the TULF leaders 
before they fired at them. Could they 
have shot them in a momentary fit of 
anger? Could the positions taken by the 
TULF leaders on the withdrawal issue 
have sent them into a rage? It is not an 
implausible scenario. For why would the 
youths— L'n'E or other—carry out the 
assassinations in circumstances that 
would have certainly resulted in their 
own death? Moreover, no organisation. 



soon after it was handed over to Pre- 
madasa. 

Premadasa’s recent letters to Rajiv 
have been just as strong but the suspi¬ 
cion was that the exchanges were only 
the official face of the diplomatic imbrog¬ 
lio. That it was natural for both the 
leaders to indulge in some bluff and 
bluster for reasons of expediency. The 
feeling was that political wisdom would 
prevail and that both Rajiv and Premada- 
sa would prevent the situation from 
becoming irreparable. But last week, 
the Indo-Sri Lankan relationship, which 
over the last couple of months has 
gradually moved towards the edge, 

I seemed in real danger of hurtling down. 

I Deshmukh’s visit ended, as an Indian 
government spokesman described it. 
“inconclusively”; and Premadasa’s latest 
letter (on 14 June), in which he laid down 
I pre-conditions for discussing the with- 
! drawal issue with India, was unaccept¬ 
able to New Delhi. And then, the 
situation was further aggravated with 
I the unexpected and brutal murder of the 
I moderate famil United Liberation Front 
(TULF) secretary-general A. Amirtha- 
! Iingam and his associate V. Yogeswaran. 

T he TULF' leaders were guijied 
down at Amirthalingam’s Bullers 
! Road residence in Colombo on the 
evening of 13 June by three youths. Two 
of the assailants were shot dead by his 
bodyguards and the third, who was 
seriously injured, is in hospital. Within 
an hour of the incident, Indian high 
commission officials were telling the 
press that the assassinations were the 
handiwork of the Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Eelam (LTTE). The problem with 
this was establishing motive. After all, 
why would the LTTE, which has de¬ 
clared a “cessation of all hostilities” and 
is trying to reach a political settlement 
with Colombo, suddenly resort to wan¬ 
ton killing? 

However, there was support for the 
Indian view. TTie youths were invited 
into Amirthalingam’s house by Yoges¬ 
waran, who directed the security guards 
not to frisk them. This lends credence to 
India’s claim that the assailants were an 
LTTE delegation that had come to 
discuss the withdrawal issue with the 
TULF" leaders by pre-arrangement. 
Moreover, the" Indians identified the 
dead youths as Visu and Aloysius, mem¬ 
bers of the LTTE team which is nego¬ 
tiating with Colombo. This was con¬ 
firmed by a couple of journalists who 
were allowed into the residence soon 
after the murders. And then of course, 
hadn’t the LTTE passed a death sent¬ 
ence on Amirthalingam a few years ago? 
The attitude of the Sri Lankan govem- 


A. Amlithaiingam: myaterlous asaaaalnatfon 


The killing off the 
TULFs 

Amirthalingam 
hardened New Delhi’s 
diplomatic posture. It 
also gave India the 
opportunity to 
reiterate that the 
LTTE cannot be 
trusted and that it is 
not serious about 
political settlement 


particularly the LTTE;, would have been ! 
willing to risk the political fall-out from 
being involved in such an assassination 
attempt at this juncture. 

The killings, as an official spokesman 
of the Indian government hinted, have 
led to a further hardening of New Delhi’s 
diplomatic posture. They have also 
given India the opportunity to reiterate 
what it has been saying all along—that 
the LTTE cannot be trusted, that it is 
not serious about reaching a political 
settlement and that talk of “cessation of 
hostilities” is just so much hogwash. 

T he Indian strategy for dealing with 
Premadasa’s embarrassing demand ' 
that the IPKF go home by July-end is 
now clear as crystal. The idea is to 
pressure him to back off and New Delhi 
has taken a number of steps—some of 
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them extremely dangerous and ques¬ 
tionable- to do so. The main ploy 
appears to l)e to frustrate the talks 
between the LTTE and the Sri Lankan 
government. By launching an unpre¬ 
cedented attack on the Tigers, New 
Delhi believes it can destroy any chance 
of a political settlement between the 
l.,TrE and Colombo. After all, one of the 
LTlTTs pre-conditions for reaching an 
agreement is the withdrawal of the IFKF 
What the IFKF offensive has done is to 
show up the Sri Lankan government as 
one which cannot provide the Tigers 
security even as they are negotiating 
with It. 

The other stratagem is to hold the 
threat of Eelam over Premadasa. India 
lias remained deafeningly silent about 
the Eelam Peoples Revolutionary Li¬ 
beration Front’s (EPKLF) threat to 
"unilaterally declare independence" if 
the Sri Lanka government fails to imple¬ 
ment all the provisions of the Indo-Sri 
Lankan accord. The EPKLF fonns the 
government with a couple of other 
pro-India militant groups in the Tamil- 
dommated North-Eastern Province. 

There have also been reports in the 
Indian press that New Delhi is consider¬ 
ing the Eelam option. That India is 
prepared to carve up Sri Lanka and 
recognise Eelam under the leadership of 
the EPRLF'-led government. It is possi¬ 
ble that such reports have been planted 
by New Delhi and are no more than yet 
another ploy to force Premadasa to 
climb down. But it is just as possible that 
New Delhi now believes tliat the only 
way it can save face in Sri Lanka is a 
Cypnis-tyjie solution. 

Recently, the EPRLF chief minister 
Varadaraja Perumal called for a conven¬ 
tion of all Opposition parties in the island 
to "defuse the prevailing tension” that 
has arisen over the demand for the 
IPKF's withdrawal. In Colombo, this is 
viewed as an India-inspired attempt to 
rally opinion against the President. 
While it is debatable whether Perumal 
was instructed by India to do so, it is 
difficult to imagine that India was wholly 
unaware of the move. There is little that 
the EPRLF' does without India’s know¬ 
ledge and consent. 

But the most cynical and dangerous 
Indian ploy is what is now known as the 
’abduction issue’. In the middle of June, 
the Sri Lankan press raised the issue of 
mass kidnapping of Tamil youths in the 
North-Eastern Province by the EPRLF' 
and its junior coalition partner, the 
Eelam National Democratic Liberation 
Front (ENDLF). It was said that the 
youths were being kept in camps and 
imparted military training. Apparently, 
the EPRLF and ENDLF were doing so 
-- ’ . i . i'i ite.- 



TheEPRLPsK. 
Elango denies that his 
party is forcibiy 
conscripting Tamii 
youths. "We are oniy 
taking those who are 
wiiiing/’ he says 


because they feared being wiped out by 
the L'lTE in the event of an Indian 
withdrawal. Premadasa also voiced his 
concern about this in one of his letters to 
Kajiv. But the first unofficial confirma¬ 
tion that large-scale abductions were 
taking place came in July. A Jaffna- 
datelined report filed by The Tele¬ 


graph's correspondent claimed that the 
kidnappings were taking place with the 
knowledge and possibly connivance of 
the IFKF. The report attracted much 
notice in Colombo and upset New Delhi 
and the Indian high commission no end. 

B ut it will hardly do for India to 
pretend any longer as if forcible 
conscriptions are not taking place. They 
are an open secret in Jaf&ia (and possibly 
.everywhere else in the North-Eastern 
Province). In Jafbia, at least, the evi¬ 
dence stares the visiting correspondent 
in the face. On any given day, over a 
hundred distraught parents, most of 
them mothers, crowd the EPRLF' office 
to seek the release of their sons. Some 
of them weep uncontrollably. 'I'he 
EPRLF' does not deny that it has 
recently admitted a large number of 
youths into camps for arms training. 
What it denies is that they have been 
forcibly conscripted. Says K. Elango, 
the EPRLF’s political chief in the Jaffna 
peninsula, “We are only taking those 
who are willing." When asked why 
military training was necessary, he re- 


Jaffna town: atrony armad praaanca 
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» plied, “The provincial government was 
elected by the people. So it is our duty 
to safeguard and strengthen it.” 

In Jaffna, the parents will tell you 
otherwise. The visiting correspondent is 
likely to be approached by a number of 
parents, who beg for something to be 
done to secure their sons’ freedom. 
“Please speak to the IPKF on our 
behalf is the usual request. 

Rasamuthu, a middle-aged woman 
from a village near Thondamanar in the 
peninsula, had her 19-year-old son Arun- 
davaraja abducted by the IFKF on 17 
June. Anmdavaraja was picked up furth¬ 
er south at Killinochchi and taken to the 
KPRLP”s camp at Thondamanar. She 
was allowed to see him thrice, but the 
EPRl.F wouldn’t allow her to take him 
4 i home. “Then suddenly, on my fourth 
visit, I was told that he wasn’t at the 
camp any longer and that I cannot sec 
him any more, ” she says. “I have no idea 
where he is or what is being done to 
him. ’’ Rasamuthu has written to the local 
government representative, but nothing 
seems to have come of that. 


It IS unlikely that anything will. P'or 
most of the youths—25,000 according to 
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Says EROS' general 
secretary V. 
Balakumar, ^he 
abductions are a 
fascist act. We are 
worried about India's 
attitude towards this" 


the LTTE’s estimate—the only way out 
IS escape. Suresh, a 24-year-old youth 
from Valvettithurai, is one of the lucky 
ones. He was abducted by the ENDLF 
at KillinfK'hchi when he was making his 
way by bus to Colombo. He .says he was 
taken to the ENDLF’s camp at Killinoch- 
chi, given anns and asked to train. And 
that when he refused, he was beaten up 
so badly that he had to be taken to 
hospital, “I was very fortunate to be able 
to escape along with four others," he 
recalls. “We chose the right moment. 
The ENDLF members were busy teas¬ 
ing some schoolgirls who were passing 
by the camp. That is when we made 
good. ” 

SiiNi)y\Y was witness to a round-up by 
the EPRLF at Puttur, about 20 
kilometres north of Jaffna town. 'I'wo 
open vans with at least 30 gun-toting 
EPRLF youths were engaged in' the 
operation. They had already picked up 
eight young boys, who were stripped to 
the waist, seated on the floor of the vans 
and surrounded by their captors. The 
abductors turned hostile when Si.inuay 
approached them, but became extraordi¬ 
narily friendly on realising that they 
were dealing with an Indian journalist. 
However, on being asked who the 
terrified boys in the van were and 
whether photographs could be taken, 
the leader of the gang turned antagonis¬ 
tic once again. This correspondent was 
told very firmly to be on his way. 

It is difficult to understand what good 
New Delhi’s policy of turning a blind eye 
to what is happening will achieve. 'Fhe 
abductions have destroyed the reputa¬ 
tion of the IPKF—which has obviously 
been directed to allow the EiPRLF and 
ENDLF a free hand. "The people have 
begun to think that the IPKF is directly 
responsible for what is going on.” says a 
Jaffha resident. “Nothing now can res- 
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tore the popularity it enjoyed when it 
came to Sri Lanka two years ago.” 

Army officers are visibly unhappy 
over the IPKF being portrayed as an 
accessory to the kidnappings and feel 
that its reputation is being sacrificed in 
favour of New Delhi’s immediate political 
interests. “There is little that we can 
do,” says one. “The army is not allowed 
to defend itself. We camiot even tell 
people that we are merely executors of 
decisions taken by politicians in New 
Delhi.” 

By allowing the abductions to take 
place, the Indian government has 
allowed the EPRLF government—which 
it props up—to destroy whatever little 
political credibility it enjoyed. Says the 
Eelam Revolutionary Students Orga¬ 
nisation’s (EROS) general secretary V. 
Balakumar; “The abductions are fascist 
acts and the people hate what is going 
on. We are womed about the Indian 
attitude to this. The IPKE' should do 
something to prevent this at once.” 
Most people feel that the EPRLF—the 
great Indian hope for fulfilling the 
accord—has kissed its political future 
goodbye. “Doesn’t the party realise that 
every boy who is kidnapped has parents, 
relatives and fnends who are armed with 
votes?” asks a citizens’ committee mem¬ 
ber in Valvettithurai. 

One consequence of this has been a 
swing in the sympathy towards the 
LITE. In Jaffna, even those who are 
fiercely opposed to any form of militancy 
remember the LITE as an orgamsation 
which, although bnital, never resorted 
to terrorising apolitical Tamil people. 
“By choosing to kidnap just about any¬ 
body, the EPRLF lias taken on some¬ 
thing it cannot afford to—the Tamil 
people themselves,” says a citizens’ 
committee member of Jaffna. Says 
Theepan. the 19-year-old political chief 
of the LTIT in the Jaffiia peninsula, 
“The EPRLF—and with it India—have 
played into our hands. The Tamils now 
know that only the Tigers can protect 
them. ” 

The Indian tactic of getting at Pre- 
madasa may come good—that is, force 
him to climb down. The question is what 
all this will lead to in the long run. With 
the Tamils becoming increasingly suspi¬ 
cious of and resentful towards India and 
the Sinhalese no friendlier than they 
were before, India will have a hard time 
in trying to make the accord work. 
There is always the Cyprus-type 
alternative of course. But in a country 
where the people are becoming more 
and more opposed to India’s role, this 
could mean Vietnam. 

Muktmd Padmanabhati/CatarnboaiHl 
taffna 
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With the general elections 
drawing near, both the 
Congress(l) and the 
Opposition indulge in 
gutter politics 




In an election 
year where 
there are no 
burning 
issues to 
exploit, the 
ruling 

Congress(l) 
strategists 
believe that 
the more 
ridiculed the 
Opposition 
leaders are, 
the more 
votes the 
party will get 


T he next KL'nernI elections is Roing to 
be a no-holds-barred, free-for-all 
affair with political parties pulling out 
their dirtiest tricks to discredit oppo¬ 
nents III every conceivable way. And, 
the rules ol the game have been set by I’rinie 
Minister Kaiiv (iandhi himself He has demons- 
tiated th.it parliamentary decorum and adher¬ 
ence to truth are passe. He does not believe m 
pulling his punches where the Opposition is 
. lonceined and has chosen to benignly look on 
i while government agencies and his ministers 
outdo each other to hit political opponents below 
' the belt. 

' Kajiv (iandhi has set the tone for the pre- 
i election propaganda w'ar with remarks that have 
: now passed into history. Examples: 

I • I'ivery single officer of the National Front is a 
I history sheetei with charges of rape, corruption 
i and murder against him. 

• f)iir enemies are not the enemies of the 

Congress(l), but those of the_ 

country. 

• Anfi-national forces are BajlvGandhl 

i trying to destabilise our system tmi****" 

.... ■ hitting out at I 

Ihey are exploiting all manner 

of issues to create disunity, 
division and fragmentation. 

'I'heir aims are sinister. They 
want to break up the unity of 
tfiis country by any means and at 
any cost. To this end. they are 
indulging in all kinds of machina¬ 
tions. They arc manipulating 
opinion. They are spreading dis- , A.'--', 

[ infoniiation. They arc indulging 
in character assassination. -.W. % 

Some of the Fnme Minister’s 
utterances have even bordered 
on the vulgar. On 30 March last 
year, the day several Kajya 
Sabha members were retiring, 4 

CIM(M) member Ninnal Chat- 
terjee, in the course of his 
farewell speech, remarked that • ^ 
unlike others who retired only to . 
return again, his was going to be J 

a “maiden retirement”. To this. • . . * ^ 
Kajiv Gandhi responded: “Some ^ * 

members who are retiring have ' 
gained experience, others have * ..«• 

vet to lose their maidenliood. t 
Let us only hope it does not lead 
to pemianent spinstership. ” In a 
similar vein, while campaigning 
in Tamil Nadu late last year, the 
PM declared; “I wonder 
whether the UMK is looking 
straight into your eyes when 


they say something—or are they hiding beliind 
their very dark glasses. ” Of West Bengal chief 
minister jyoti Basu, Rajiv Gandhi once re¬ 
marked: “He needs someone to hold his stand.” 

Taking a cue from the Prime Minister, other 
Congress(I) leaders too have taken to denigrat¬ 
ing the Opposition. Professor K.K. Tewari, 
Rajiv Gandhi’s minister of truth, has cSrvcd out a 
niche for himself in this regard. Tewan’s gems 
include: 

• V.P. Singh is the Pamella Bordes of Indian 
politics. 

• Devi Lai is a buccaneer and bandit, pure and 
simple bandit. 

• Look at NTR. Is he not the symbol of all that 
IS nationally unacceptable? 

Tewan’s propensity to burst into abuse has 
only enhanced his reputation within the Congres- 
s(l). And Tewan, in the process, is being stirred 
to achieve greater depths of depravity. At a 
recent INTUC meet in Calcutta, he turned his 


Rajiv Gandhi addressing an 
election meeting In Patna: 
hitting out at the Opposition 
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attention to the state’s ruling Marxists, calling 
them "seasoned betrayers” who never flinch for 
a moment in bartering away the nation’s in¬ 
terests. In the course of the same speech, 
I'ewan dubbed V.F. Singh a "spy”, Arun Nehru 
a "gaddar” and Rain Jethmalani as a "sort of 
pimp”. The Haryana chief minister was likened 
to a "thug” busy looting the state, while N.T. 
Kama Kao, according to Tewari, was an “obscur¬ 
antist” who wears sarees and dresses like a 
woman at night. 

I n an election year where there are no burning 
issues to exploit, the ruling Congress(l) 
seems to be banking on the negative vote. Its 
unspoken slogan appears to be; There is no 
alternative to the CongressH) and Opposition 
leaders are, in any case, a worthless bunch of 
scoundrels. The Prime Minister’s election 
strategists believe that the more ridiculed, 
discredited and exposed Opposition leaders are, 
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the more votes the Congress(I) will get. What¬ 
ever be the wisdom of this line of thinking, the 
Prime Minister is convinced it will work. 

The idea is not just to prove to the electorate 
that the ruling party has been working for the 
benefit of the people but also to hammer home 
the point that the Opposition, in contrast, has 
been actively engaged in sabotaging national 
progress. Thus, after the launch of the Agni 
intermediate range missile, Rajiv Gandhi was not 
content to merely gloat. It was an ideal oppor¬ 
tunity to take a swipe at the Opposition. “Those 
who wanted to stop the launch of Agni are 
traitors, ” he thundered, adding, “I'hese traitors 
should be thrown away. Lend your strength to 
the Congress(l) to serve the country." Rajiv 
Gandhi insinuated that while the government |iad 
resisted pressures from foreign powers to stop 
the test, the Janata Dal in Orissa had launched a 
movement against the testing. He rhetorically 
asked whether the foreign powers and the Janata 

_^ Dal were acting in collusion. The 

s suggestion was patently un- 
s ethical because nowhere in his 
I speeches did the Prime Minister 
mention that the Janata Dal was 
not against the missile test per 
se but against the choice of the 
test site. Nor did the Pnme 
Minister acknowledge that 
Opposition leaders had actually 
complimented Indian scientists 
on the launching of Agni. 

ethics has been 
laPbanished long ago. The rul- 
ing party has shown that it is 
determined to use every means 
to get at its political rivals. The 
■HI blatant use of the supposedly 
impartial Central Bureau of In- 
HH vestigation (CBI) to fix political 
Iff opponents is an ominous pom-- 
ter. The CBI was first exposed 
when it got after S. Gurumurthy 
. in the backdrop of the Express- 

M Reliance feud. Gurumurthy, 

H I who had done a series of inves- 
11 f I tigative stories on Reliance, was 
clurged with violating the Offi- 
cial Secrets Act. CBI chief 
Mohan Katre was immediately 
accused of protecting the in¬ 
terests of Dhirubhai Ambani and 
harassing the Express. 

In the Syed Modi murder 
case, the CBI leaked Amita 
Modi’s diary, which suggested 
that she had intimate relations 


At a recent 
INTUC 
meeting in 
Calcutta, K.K. 
Tewari 
dubbed V.P. 
Singh a "spy", 
Arun Nehru a 
"gadtfaf" and 
Devi Lai was 
likened to a 
“thug” 


with Janata Dal leader, Sanjay Singh. CBI 
officials, at that time, had insinuated that this 
established the involvement of Sanjay Singh and 
Amita Modi in the brutal murder of the badmin¬ 
ton champion. In the Czech pistol affair too, the 
CBI investigation appeared to be motivated by 
one factor: the desire to nail Arun Nehru. A case 
was registered last year but so far the CHI 
sleuths have not managed to come up with 
anything concrete. Given the manner in which 
the government has been behaving, recent 
reports suggesting that the government is 
contemplating widening the scope of the CBI are 
indeed frightening. 

But then the stakes for the ruling Congress(I) 
are high and the prospects of being voted out of 


power terrifying. No small wonder then that 
every dirty trick is in evidence. And the prime 
target is V. P. Singh, the one Opposition leader 
capable of rallying the anti-Congress(l) forces in 
the country. Apart from being heaped with 
abuses. Singh has been a victim of several 
underhand shots. On 14 May this year, Jan- 
imbhoomi Pravasi, a Gujarati daily, carried a 
letter allegedly written by Jayaprakash Narayan 
on 23 December 1975. In the letter, JP de¬ 
scribed V.P. Singh as a person with’ “no 
ideological convictions” and a “pure self-seeker 
and jee-huzur". The letter, which created a 
predictable storm, was written to Prabhakar 
Mehta, son of the late Balwantrao Mehta, 
former Gujarat chief minister. The story goes 


THE ROW OVER RICE 

Rajiv Gandhi provokes N. T, Rama Rao 
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C ontroversy never ceases to dog Rajiv 
Gandhi whenever he is in Andhra 
ITade$h. Several years ago, he made a 
remark at Hyderabad’s Begumpet airport 
which became a focal point of Andhra chief 
minister N.T. Rama Rao’s electoral plank and 
ultimately catapulted the Telugu Desam to 
power. More recently, he stirred up a 
hornets' nest when he made a controversial 
statement whilespeaking atCuddapah on 15 
June, which was repeatedly shown on televi¬ 
sion. Coming down heavily on chief minister 
N.T. Kama ^o, Rajiv Gandhi accused him of 


Rajiv GwHfbl wKh NTR: no iova loot 



“cheating the tribal people” of 20 paise on 
every kg of rice that the state government 
sold to them. According to the FTime Minis¬ 
ter, the Centre sold the rice to the Andhra 
government at Rs 1.80 per kg, but contrary 
to Delhi’s wishes that it be sold at the same 
price in the state, the rice was being sold to 
the tribals at Rs 2 per kg. 

Needless to say, NTR and other Telugu 
Desam bigwigs fretted and fumed. 'Perming 
Rajiv Gandhi’s charges as "childish”, the 
safrron-ctad chief minister remarked: “A 
person holding the high office of Prime 
Minister should regard himself as Prime 
Minister of the country; rather than of a ^ 
party. Persons holding such high office should 
make criticism with an intelligent approach 
and not with prejudice.” 

Countering the charge on coarse price, 

NTR said, “The base price of the coarse 
variety of rice supplied by the Centre for 
ffistribution among the tribals was Rs 1.85 
per kg. In 1983, it ros? to Rs 2,05 following 
subsequent revisions in the issue price. Even 
tins price was exclusive of transport and 
handling charges which work out to 25 i^se 
per kg. ” At the same time the chief mimster 
pointed out that the “coarse rice was ntA- 
acceptable to the tribals”. 

The obvious fact missed by the ftirrie 
Minister was that the price of subsidised rk:e n 
sold in areas under the integrated trib^ 
development progransne in the state was 
never :Rs 1.80. When this scheme was. 
Bitroduced in 1985, the issue price of the -> 
Food Corporation of India was Rs 1.60 per kg 
for coarse, Rs 1.70 for fine and Rs 1.85 (Or 
the superb varieties. The state govern-., 
ment had to add 25 paise per kg towards . r 
trmrsport and handling charges. Henc6,.. 
coarse rice was sold at Rs l.fffi, fine ricb at 
‘Rs 1.95 and superfine at Rs ^.10 pet kg. In 
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January this year, the rates were hiked again: v.p. singh with D*vi Lai: under attack 

Ks 2.19 for the coarse variety, Rs 2.79 for 

fine and Rs 3 for superfine rice. Tribals, that the editor of yanniab/ioonu Pravas/, Hanndra 

however, dislike the coarse variety, con- Dave, had persuaded Mehta to part with the 

sumption of which accounts for around three letter when he came to know of its existence, 

per cent of the total quantity of rice distri- Opposition members however felt the letter was 

buted in tribal areas. ' a forgery and part of a grand Congress(l) plan to 

Incidentally, the 2 July issue of the Indian smear the Raja’s reputation. 

Express carried a story to point out that The Congress(I)’s attacks on V.P. Singh are 

^ except Orissa, where rice was being sold to proving to be effective. Singh and his supporters 

^ tribals at Rs 2 per kg as in Andhra, all other seem to be on the verge of paranoia. Recently, a 

Congress-ruled states like Maharashtra, Gu- story in the Indian Express, claiming that the 

jarat, Rajasthan, Bihar and Madhya Pradesh ‘dirt and filth department’ was shortly going to 

sold rice at Rs 2.19. In order to sustain the release two damaging letters allegedly written 

pnce at Rs 2, the Andhra government had to by V.P. Singh, spread panic in the Raja’s circle, 

provide subsidy which cost the state exche- The Express story said that Syed Ashraf, who 

quer Rs 11.70 crores annually, against Oris- was a member of the Raja’s coterie, had been 

sa spending Rs 9 crores as subsidy. seduced by the Congress(I) and had apparently 
Yet another charge made by the Prime agreed to release the letters. One of the letters. 

Minister at Cuddapah was the poor quality of according to the Express story, records the 

rice supplied to the tribals by the state Raja’s ‘thanks’ to Haji Mastan, and the second is 

government. ITie Prime Minister at one also a ‘thank you note’ supposedly written to a 

stage, during a visit to a tribal area, re- Person working in a Western government, 

marked, “I even tasted the rice but Rama Ashraf himself claims to be innocent. About 

Rao refused to do so.” Following the Ex- the Express report, he cryptically remarks: ”1 
press' story, V.P. Singh wrote a letter to have not been instructed by the leadership to 

I Rajiv Gandhi saying: “Is it or is not a fact that contradict it. ” .Ashraf did not, however, entirely 

far from your having complained about the dispel the suspicion that he is disaffected and 

poor quality of rice supplied to the tribals, it would perhaps like a position of authority in the 

was N,‘T. Ra^ Rao, who, on 22 October, Janata Dal. When contacted by Sunday after the 

1986, sent you 22 samples from the consign- publication of the Express report, he said; 

ment of rice despatched by the Centre to “'Fhey’ve offered me a post but I have refused 
show the extremely poor quality of rice which '!•" Ibe same breath he added: ‘If the 
was being sent oy your government for leadership asks me to be an office-bearer, I will 

consumption by tribals? Is it not a fact that accept it.” Ashraf was also very keen to put on 

the rice seht by your government was indeed record that “the Dal should give proper repre- 
of poor quality?" sentation to minorities at all levels. The Janata 

Miihimifi fciff,Dal sholld clcar its stand on Babri Masjid...” 

___ ____;_Jan Morcha leader Ram Dhan is convinced that 

Ashraf is a mole planted by the Congress(l). He 
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Laloorl Singh (l•ft) at a Congraaa function: antar the crlmlnala 


There are 
dozens of 
legislators in 
Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar with 
criminal 
records. 

Many are 
accused of 
crimes 
ransdngfrom 
tresilpn to 
murder 


says that Ashraf had “descended in the Jan 
Morcha office in suspicious circumstances. But 
when I learnt from very reliable sources that Mr 
Ashraf had been planted to keep his bosses 
infonned of the activities of V. B. Singh and other 
Morcha leaders, I threw him out of the Jan 
Morcha and informed the public about it through 
a press note on 1 April, 1988." Ram llhan says 
he had advised the Raja to disassociate lumself 
from Ashraf but that his suggestion was disre¬ 
garded. 

.Some Opposition leaders have begun stres¬ 
sing Soma Gandhi’s “videshi’ (foreign) creden¬ 
tials and making a big thing of the fact that Rajiv 
has married a foreigner. These Janata Dal 
leaders are reported to have plans of making 
Deshi versus Videsht their poll campaign slo¬ 
gan. This line of thinking was in evidence at the 
recent Janata Dal meet in Bangalore, where the 
Prime Minister was charged with being a 
“foreign virus” affecting the culture of the 
nation. 

More and more Opposition members seem to 
prefer the atmosphere of the lower depths. And a 
new combativeness is in evidence in the 
speeches and statements of many Opposition 
leaders. One of the Opposition’s hard-fiitters in 
the Harvard educated journalist-politician, 
Mohan Guruswamy, who is a close friend of V. P. 
Singh and a member of the national executive of 
the National Front. Says Guruswamy: “Rajiv 
Gandhi’s mentality and larcenist tendencies pre¬ 
date his entry into politics. His record at Doon 
School, as indicated in his yellow card. No. 203, 
shows that he forged signatures to draw money. 
This is not a childish prank, 'llie Parliamentary 
Who's Who describes Rajiv as having been 
‘educated in Trinity College’. Did you know that 
he actually flunked after his first year and had to 
go elsewhere? This tendency to gloss over and 
talk glibly is an old habit...’’ And so it goes on. 
The way Indian politicians are taking to unpar¬ 
liamentary means to fight their battles only 
proves that politics is a dirty game. 

Indian politics has indeed become the first 
resort of scoundrels. The Congress(I), espe¬ 


cially in the Hindi belt, is busy recruiting 
criminals, whose services would be exploited 
during the elections. Take Pandit Ram Gopal 
Misra, the Congress(l) candidate for the chair¬ 
manship of the Sitapur zilla parishad in Uttar 
Pradesh. Misra has various criminal cases 
against him in police stations spread across the 
state. Yet, he was elected unopposed as chair¬ 
man of the zilla parishad. Opposition parties 
apparently did not dare field candidates against 
him. 

Another underworld veteran, Om Prakash 
Gupta (again from Sitapur) was the Congress(I) 
candidate for the chairmanship of the Misrikh- 
Neemsar nagarpalika in Sitapur district and was 
elected unopposed in the recent polls. Gupta’s 
name was reportedly proposed by the UP public 
works department minister, Ainmar Rizvi, de¬ 
spite the fact that 42 cases, includmg that of 
murder, attempt to murder, robbery and dacoi- 
ty, have been registered against Gupta. But 
nobody dares to testify against him in court. 
And, like Misra, Gupta too moves around freely. 

The late Union communication minister, Veer 
Bahadur Singh’s home district, Gorakhpur, re¬ 
turned a record number of Congress(l)-affiliated 
i ntninals as block pramukhs (chiefs) last year. 
They include Nagendra Rai, who carried a 
rewards of Rs 50,()(X) on his head, and Surendra 
Singh, who IS accused of having murdered, 
among others, a police constable. The UP 
Congress(l) president. Balararn Singh Yadav, 
once told a correspondent: “If such persons 
(with cnminal records) are given responsibilities, 
they will mend themselves.” 

There are dozens of legislators in UP and 

Sonia with Rajiv; lha 'vhlaahf factor 
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Bihar with criminal records in police files. 
^ Many are accused of cases ranxing from tres¬ 
pass to murder. These cases are either not 
investigated or pursued so half-heartedly that 
convictions are rare. Meanwhile, the criminal- 
politicians enjoy all the trappings of power and 
brazenly sport their criminal records. Sadly, the 
Opposition parties too have opened their doors 
to these elements. ITie CBI is reported to have 
collected evidence of Janata Dal members having 
criminal records. Raj Bahadur Singh, a Janata Dal 
MLA from the Bayalasi constituency of Jaunpur 
distnet (I'H), survives in politics despite his 
notonous police record: six cases of murder, 
two of dacoity with murder, six of attempt to 
murder, five of dacoity, three of robbery, apart 
from several other cases relating to aduction, 
rape, trespass, wrongful confinement and 
assault on government officials. Raj Bahadur’s 
great cnminal trail helped him to secure a Janata 
♦ ticket in the 198.5 UP Assembly elections. The 
Janata Party, at the time of nominating him, 
described him as a "promising candidate”. And 
K;i] Bahadur fulfilled the promise. Despite being 
in jail during the elections, he won. 

Another such stalwart is Sarju Prasad Saroj, 
who was elected from the Pratapgarh Assembly 
<-onstitiiency on a Congress(I) ticket but who 
recently crossed over to the Janata Dal. The 
charges against Saroj include kidnapping, crimin¬ 
al assault, wrongful confinement, land grabbing, 
extortion and theft. Saroj was first elected on a 
ruling party ticket in 1980. Shortly after, he was 
implicated in the abduction of a rickshaw puller’s 
daughter, who was later found in his village. The 
girl alleged that she had been criminally 




K.K. Tewari: apaartieadlng tha Consraaa(l) campaign 


assaulted by Saroj. He was rewarded with a 
deputy ministership and was later elevated to 
the level of a minister of state. 

The Congress(I), however, seems to have 
taken the lead in welcoming criminals uito its 
fold. At a glittering function organised at Etawah 
on 25 March this year, UP Congress(l) chief 
Bainram Singh Yadav clasped Latoori Singh 
Yadav in a bear hug and welcomed him into the 
partv even as cameras clicked and videos 
whirred. Latoori, declared Balaram, would 
strengthen the party. Perhaps he was talking 
literally, h’or, Latoori has 18 cases of assault, 
attempt to murder and homicide against him. 
Latoon himself was badly injured in a shootout 
outside the Allahabad High Court. Yet, Balaram 
Singh Yadav maintains: "Latoori is not a criminal. 
He IS a widely respected man. V. P. Singh tried 
to implicate him in a number ol false cases when 
he was chief minister of UP because Latoon had 
opposed the Raja's policy of fake encounters 
against the Yadavs." 

In yet another function held at Etawah more 
recently, it was Darshan Singh’s turn to be 
embraced by Balaram Singh Yadav. Till recently 
a close associate of UP Janata Dal chief Mulayam 
Singh Yadav, Darshan Singh ran a flourishing 
business in money lending. Hurt at being de¬ 
serted, Mulayam Singh tried to make out that 
the Janata Dal was fortunate to be nd of Darshan 
Singh. Said Mulayam Singh: "Darshan Singh is a 
hardcore criminal who fleeced the poor and 
liquidated those who owed him a debt." In the 
past, however, Mulayam Singh would defend the 
money lender by saying; “fiandhiji had told us 
you must never judge a man by his past.” 

If the Indian politician is to be believed, 
everything is justifiable; what matters is the end: 
to grab power at the Centre. The use of 
invective, the induction of criminals, the lies and 
conspiracies are, however, only a prelude. The 
new rules—or rather the lack of them—have 
only been defined. The dirty war will begin in 
earnest when the elections are formally 
announced. 

Patralekha Chatteriae/Neiv OeUil 


Some 
Opposition 
leaders are 
stressing 
Sonia 
Gandhi's 
videshi 
credentials to 
embarrass 
the PM. 
Several 
Janata Dal 
leaders are 
also planning 
to make 
*DesMvs 
VidesM their 
poll campaign 
slogan 
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Unit Trust announces 
a Silver Jubilee Dividend. 
The highest ever! 


The dividend is up... 
and coming to you shortly. 

The price is down... 

now’s the time to pick Units up! 


This MMr, I'riit Trust ri'ally gives you 
something to relehrale 


This year's dividend is the highest 
ever - IT'ti What's more, in addition, 
voii get a special dividend of 1% 

So. Unit Trust's Silver Jubilee dividend 
IS 18% No deduction of tax at source 
.^nd no waiting Warrants are being 
de.spatched from 7th July 'Sfl onwards 


Kor free literature on UniLs,please contact 
any Unit Trust office or Chief 
Representative or Agent, or selected 
Hindustan I’etroleum petrol pumps 


liiMiti'iids on other sr hemes have gone iip loo 
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Dividend 

% 


Sale Price 
iVr I nit (Rs) 


1 LIP 
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(.i|Mta! (iaiMb 
I nil SrhcineHl 
Mavtcrsharr 
( hildren's Gtfi 
(ir«»wlh Fund 
Parmls’ Gift and 
(jfiiiAth Fund 
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OF INDIA 
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(A Public Sector Financial Institution) 
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ON THE LINE 


It pays to be 
loyal 

pro-estahlishmenl 


KULDIP NAYAR 


I t was interesting to see in some newspapers M. ¥. 
Husain’s sketches on the happenings in China. 
Sensitive as he is, Husain has been able to portray 
the expression of triumph on the faces of the young 
Chinese defying the oppression of their rulers. The 
alacrity with which he has drawn the sketches indicates 
how much he has been affecte'i by the brutality of the 
killings. 

But why did he not feel the tyranny of the Emergency 
when one lakh people in India were 
detained without trial and when ev¬ 
ery semblance of liberty was snuffed 
out? At that time, Husain, in fact, 
went to the other extreme and pre¬ 
sented Indira Gandhi in three sketch¬ 
es: Goddess Durga, Goddess Kali 
and Goddess Chandi. 

I could have understood it if Hu¬ 
sain. who is now a nominated mem¬ 
ber of the Rajya Sabha, had remained 
silent because very few artists, wri¬ 
ters and academics had the boldness 
and courage to speak out against the 
regime at that time. But, at least, 
they did not side with the oppres¬ 
sors. Husain did not even sign the 
letter of protest which some artists 
and writers wrote to Mrs Gandhi. 

Husain’s sketches at that time 
served as an instrument of jiropaganda in favour of Mrs 
Gandhi’s authoritarian rule. True, she represented shakti 
(power), if that was what Husain meant to convey, but she 
used power to crush dissent and demolish institutions. Till 
today, there is not a single sketch of Husain to recall the 
people’s suffering during those 21 months of the 
Emergency. The impression is that he does not want to 
tread on the toes of the powers-that-be in Delhi. 

I AM sorry if I sound harsh, but I am upset that a 
person like Husain should have two yardsticks to measure 
suffering—one for outsiders like the Chinese and the other 
for his own countrymen. But why blame Husain alone? All 
Sardar Jafri is a big name in Urdu poetry. The number of 


poems he has written in favour of the have-nots and. 
against oppression probably exceed the total works of 
Husain. But during the Emergency, Jafri was saying 
poems in praise of the Emergency and what Mrs 
Gandhi had done. 

Kaifi Azmi was an exception, although his daughter, 
Shabana, could not resist the pressure of the authorities 
who made her appear on television in a variety of 
programmes in praise of the Emergency. 1 wish she had 
shown the same defiance then as she did at the 
International Film Festival to protest against the killing of 
Safdar Hashmi. Shabana’s role was minimal, but persons 
like Jafri and Husain went on and on. The least they could 
have done later in atonement was to offer a public apology 
for their lapse—if they feel it was that. But probably they 
do not. 

I have vainly asked Menaka (iandhi and V.C. Shukla to 
offer a public apology. If they want the public to forgive 
them for the role they played during the Emergency, a 
public apolojy is the minimum for their rehabilitation. The 
fact that they already occupy high positions in the Janata 
Da! does not automatically absolve them of their njis- 
doings. 

IN FACT, Menaka Gandhi, if her interview to one of 
the newspapers is any indication, is critical of only the 
press censorship clamped during the Emergency. In other 
words, detention without trial, the Turkman Gate demoli¬ 
tions in Delhi and hordes of other excesses were not mala 
fide. She has not condemned the Emergency categorically. 
The sooner she does so, the better it is for her and the 
Janata Dal of which she is a secretary-general. 

'I'he Janata government could not do much to punish 
those guilty of Emergency excesses. This was partly due 
to the fact that it was in office for too short a time, partly 
because it was inefficient, and partly 
because most officials were "loyal” to 
Mrs Gandhi, Some who helped Mrs 
Gandhi during the Janata rule have 
benefited thereafter. 

One of them is R. Dayal, then 
metropolitan magistrate of Delhi, 
who gave orders for her release in a 
case filed by the Janata government 
against her. When she returned to 
power, he resigned and joined the 
Union law ministry, from where he 
was later picked up for a High Court 
judge’s post. A premature news 
story stalled his appointment in Oris¬ 
sa, where protests by the state bar 
were too vociferous to be ignored hy 
New Delhi. Subsequently, he was 
appointed to the Sikkim bench. And it 
IS here that Dayal has created a 
situation which is said to have embarrassed even Primf 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi. 

'I'he entire subordinate judiciary in the hill state has 
stopped functioning since 27 May clamouring for Dayal's 
transfer so as to be able to “carry on its judicial work with 
prestige and dignity ”. 

Perhaps the most telling episode relates to Dayal's claim 
for reimbursement of expenses incurred on his private 
residence in Delhi where his family lives. The Sikkint High 
Court registrar prepared a note to raise the question 
whether Justice i)aya! was entitled to reimbursement of 
Rs 12,0(K) on this account though he "ordinarily resides in 
the official residence located at (iangtok”. a 


Till today, there is not 
a single sketch of 
Husain to recall the 
suffering during 
those 21 months of 
the Emergency. The 
impression is that he 
does not want to tread 
on the toes of the 
powers-that-be in 
Delhi 
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NEWSBEAT 


The great land scam 

The Maharashtra government's decision to de-reserve 285 plots to boost 
commercial activity in Bombay is widely seen as a Rs 2,000-crore deal. But is it so? 


I t isn’t easy playing God in a city 
where the only way land prices 
move is skyward. One of the 
trickiest jobs going in Bombay is 
that of the secretary in the minis¬ 
try of urban development. A builder 
barges into your third floor Mantralaya 
office, pleads for your attention for a 
minute and lays out a map on your table. 
“See anything wrong with the map here, 
sir?” he says, pointing to a cluster of 
red. You don’t. “Why have all these 
reservations (for public utilities) been 
lumped on my land alone? Can't they be 
moved anywhere else?" You send your 
deputy secretary to inspect the site. He 
IS convinced that “injustice has been 
done". You decide to de-reserve the 
land- that is, have the public utilities 
spread out—and allow him to go ahead 
with his construction. 

Another builder claims he 
is ill the process of setting up 
a block of flats for the Re¬ 
serve Hank of India, some of 
which have already been 
handed over. “I have a con¬ 
tract to fulfil,” he pleads. “If 
you reserve my plot. I’ll be in 
deep trouble.” You give it a 
quick thought and then 



say, "All right, we’ll de-reserve.” The 
matter goes up to the minister for 
approval. He even puts his signature on 
the file. Then, one night, an aijonymous 
caller says that he has something impor¬ 
tant to say to you. “I believe you were 
approached by a builder who claimed he 
was building a structure for the KBI. I 
want you to know that he lied to you.” 
The next morning, you ask the builder to 
prove that he has a contract with the 
KBI. He promises to bring the papers. 
But he doesn’t. You decide to recall the 
file, even after it has been signed, cancel 
the order de-reserving liis plot, and put 
up the new file to the minister. 

Mother Teresa plans to set up a home 
for destitutes near the creek at Gorai. 
Her representative meets you at the 
Mantralaya to find out why the project 
has not been approved. You tell him, it’s 
because New Delhi hasn’t cleared it: 
they are being stubborn about the rule 
prohibiting constructions within .'>00 
metres of the coast. But one day. 
Mother Teresa runs into Rajiv (jandhi at 
Hyderabad airport and the I'M asks her 
1 if he can do anything for tier. She says 
f she has a problem with the proposal in 
Bombay. I'lie file is cleared almost 
instantly. A special concession is made 
for Mother Tere¬ 
sa’s home. But 
soon the con¬ 
troversy over the 
state government’s 
decision to de re¬ 
serve 285 plots 





breaks out, and the Bombay l-'nv iron- 
mental Action Group (BEAG) files a writ 
[letition tx^fore the High Court. Mother 
Teiesa’s project has to wait. 

O n a Kiven working day, the office of 
Maliarashtra’s secretary of urban 
development, IJinesh Kumar Jam, is 
invaded by any number of representa¬ 
tives of voluntary aKencies, builders, 
real estate agents, liars and cheats. 
Often you can’t tell one from the other. 
The officer has to decide each case as 
soon as possible—-or face the prospect 
of dealing with an even taller mountain of 
petitions in a corner of his room. Some¬ 
times. he doesn’t care to ask his visitors 
for documents. Nobody is perfect, he 
knows. So when the press flashes the 
story of how 28.5 plots were gifted away 
and a nervous chief minister Sharad 
Pawar asks him it he is sure that the 
decision m each of the 283 cases was 
correct, the secretary becomes indig¬ 
nant: ’"riiat isn’t fair. sir. Am I expected 
to be infallible.'' 1 took the decisions to 
the best of my ability." 

Perhaps, the CM is convinced. But 
who would believe that a proposal for 
such vast changes in the city’s plan to 
boost commercial activity would be 
made without the hint of a bribe? 
Nothing on this scale had ever happened 
lietore. Some 285 plots reserved for 
public facilities like parks, playgrounds 
and hospitals in the (ireater Bombay 
♦ Draft Development Plan (1981-2001) 
are reverted to their original residential 
or commercial land-use—largely at the 
instance of pnvate agents and builders 
who reap an enonnous harvest. So the 
inevitable happens: newspapers bill it as 
the “land scam of the century”. Some 
see 111 It a Ks 2,000-crore deal. Blitz's 
K.K. Karanjia says he will bring up the 
matter before Prime Minister Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi. Environmentalists demand to know 
how the state government could think of 
obliterating public amenities like parks in 
a city which had the world’s lowest ratio 
of open space, an abysmal 0.49 hectares 
per 1000 population. And politicians 
argue that if the Congress has to make 
money to fund its election campaign, it 
cannot do so by squeezing the life out of 
Bombay. 

•No sooner had it become known 
which plots reserved for public purposes 
in the draft development plan the state 
government proposed to remove, than 
-he sharks swam in. All a builder had to 
do was approach the owner of a re¬ 
served plot, promise to get his land 
■’released’’ for residential or commercial 
use by the bosses at Mantralaya and 
persuade him to sell it for a better price 
t than the market rate of a reserved 


The mass deletion of 
reservations sent 
environmentalists 
scurrying to the High 
Court, and Sharad 
Pawar’s political rivals 
like A. R. Antulay and 
Nasikrao Tirpude 
flexed their muscles 
in a bid to get even 
with the Maratha 
lobby for the manner 
in which it humiliated 
them 


Sharad Pawar: can he weather the storm? 

plot—Ks 500 a square fiKit. Once "re¬ 
leased" the plot could be sold for any¬ 
thing between Rs 2,000 and Ks 4,000 
per square foot of floor space. The 
arrangement suited everybody. The ori¬ 
ginal owner had an offer he couldn’t 
refuse: the middleman made his profit; 
the buyer got a prized plot of land. 

R ebel Congressmen like Chan- 
drashekhar Prabhu talk of an enor¬ 
mous amount of money having changed 
hands. According to him, most of the 
285 plots which were reserved for public 
amenities, but were de-reserved later, 
would measure between 10,tX)0 and 
50,000 sq feet each because such ameni¬ 


ties cannot be built on small plots. Going 
by the value of the total commercial floor 
space the de-reservation will make avail¬ 
able, newspapers have estimated it to be 
a Rs 20(K)-crore scam. The goveniment 
has managed to make computation of the 
profits even more difficult by not disclos¬ 
ing the exact kxation and measurement 
of the 285 plots it de-reserced. But 
details of about 20 are known. Calculat¬ 
ing on the basis of the sale prices of 
these plots alone, the hush money 
involved would work out to an enonnous 
sum. Consider some instances: 

• Permission was given to convert the 
drive-in theatre at Bandra into a Iheatre- 
cum-comniercial centre with a floor 
space of about 9 lakh sq feet The 
market value of the commercial space, 
calculated at the rate of Rs 4,0IM) per sq 
foot in an adjoining commercial complex, 
would be Ks 500 crores. According to 


I 

i 

one estimate, this deal "invoices a | 
pecuniary advantage of Ks 360 crores". 

At least ten per cent of this Ks 36 
crore.s—would have gone into bnbes. 

• A plot of land on I lasnabad Lane next 
to the Catholic Gymkhana in Santa Ci-uz, 
measuring 1100 sq metres, released for 
commercial activity, would fetch a 
pecuniary advantage of Rs 20 crores for 
the builder (at a market rate of Ks 2.0(K) 
per sq foot). Rs two crores would have 
gone into bribes. 

• A plot at Mafatlal Processing Mill on 
Pattebaburao Marg measuring 28, (KK) sq 
metres, which was initially designated as 
a recreation ground, and was housing 
the dishoused, a municipal hospital and a 
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i dispensary, was released for commercial 
I use with a floor space of 3 lakh sq feet. 

; Akshay Builders Developers booked the 
land at Rs 2,()(K) per sq feet. This 
generated a pecuniary advantage of Rs 
60 crores for the builder. At least Rs 6 
I crores would have been paid in bribes. 

I • At least nine cinema halls are to be 
used for commercial activity. For one of 
these halls, Ambar-Oscar-Minor in 
Andhen, the going rate of floor space is 
i Rs 1000 per sq foot and for another, 
Barkha-Badal-Bijli in Matunga, the rate 
is 2,000 per sq foot. For seven other 
halls. Central Cinema in Girgaum, 

; Daulat on Fattebaburao Marg, Uharti in 
‘F’ ward, Bharat Mata and Shree in 
Dadar, Kala Mandir in Bandra and Ram 
aur Shyam in Jogeshwan, the rate is 
! over Rs 2,000 per sq foot. None of these 
{ plots would fetch less than Rs 4 crores. 

So. added together, the hush money on 
1 all nine halls would be nothing less than 
I Rs 3.6 crores. 

; • 'l ake six other plots wliich figure in a 
. writ petition filed by Shy.am H.K. 

' Chainani and the BEAG before the 
I Bombay High Court: a 33,726 sq metre 
j plot on Malabar Hill, a 14,000 sq m^tre 
! plot in Malad, a 63,357 sq metre plot in 
I Kirol, a plot measunng 256,000 sq 
j metres at Gorai which was reserved as a 
I no-development zone (NDZ) and subse- 
j quently de-reserved for an amusement 
I park with some commercial construc- 
I tion, a 546 sq metre plot in Mazagaon 
j division and another 1101 sq metre plot 
I in Bandra. The total area released for 
i commercial activity adds up to at least 1 
I lakh sq metres or 10,76, .300 sq feet. At 
I an average rate of Rs 1,500 per sq foot, 
the pecuniary benefit from these plots 
, would amount to Rs 161.45 crores. Ten 
! per cent of that amounts to Rs 16.15 
i crores. 

I That brings the hush money on all 
I these plots to a minimum of Rs 64.15 
1 crores. And this doesn't include what 
the transactions over 265 other plots 
might have netted for builders, property 
agents and government servants. Even 
if one ignores the figure of Rs 2,000 
crores as an exaggeration, there seems 
little doubt that a lot of money clandes- 
I tinely changed hands. 

I 'I'he trouble began when the BMC and 
the state’s urban development ministry 
couldn’t agree over what the Second 
Draft Development Plan for Greater 
Bombay (1981-2001) should look like. 
ICarly in the Sixties, the BMC carried 
out a si^^irey, prepared a land-use map of 
the city shid its suburbs, and drew up a 
I draft development plan. Meanwhile, in 
1966, the Maharashtra Regional and 
'Town inning (MR'FP) Act came into 
ten^^jliakmg the BMC the planning 


The Bharat Mata theatre: for pecuniary gain 

authority for Greater Bombay. Under 
the Act, the BMC is required to revise 
the development plan at least once in ten 
years. The BM(j’s first plan received 
the sanction of the state government in 
January 1967, making it the First Draft 
Development Plan for Greater Bombay. 

The 1967 plan was to be implemented 
in ten years. It was budgeted at Rs 505 
crores, of which Rs 118.3 crores was to 
be spent on acquisition of property for 
construction of amenities and Rs 384.57 
crores on development. According to 
state government officials, BMC has not 
even maintained an account of its ex¬ 
penses on the first plan. The actual 
expenditure on acquisition of buildings 
between 1964 and 1978 turned out to be 
Rs 8.98 crores because BMC could 
hardly implement the plan. Only three to 
four per cent of the plan materialised and 
the lands reserved for public amenities 
were frozen. Said a state government 
official: "This unnecessarily deprived 
many people of real estate because even 
though they were banned from building 
structures on their plots, BMC failed to 
create the public amenities it planned to 
set up." 

The 1%7 plan was due for revision in 
1977. But BMC declared its intention to 
first revise the development control 
rules—which regulate building activity in 


the area - in accordance with the MRTP 
Act. Once that was done, the BMC ■ 
published and submitted the Second 
Draft Development Flan to the govern¬ 
ment for approval in May 1983. In 
September 1986 the Bombay Develop¬ 
ment Flan Advisory Committee headed 
by J.B. D’Souza was appointed to see 
what was wrong with the plan and make 
suggestions. 

In July 1987, the committee came up 
with the first major revision of the 
development control rules, and in Au¬ 
gust 1987, it gave in its report on the 
second development plan, 1981-2001, in 
which it deleted 120 reservations, with¬ 
out assigning any reason. The commit¬ 
tee accepted that its recommendations 
fell far short of Bombay’s requirements, 
so it had "agreed to drop reservations 
very, very sparingly, placing community 
needs well above fancied, or even real 
individual hardship”. According to the 
committee’s estimate, the second plan 
would need Rs 6,886 crores till 2001. 
Urban development officials are deeply 
cynical about these figures. Said one of 
them: “The committee^elt the BMC had 
the money but later the BMC itself 
admitted it couldn’t cough up more than 
Rs 20 crores a year. So where was the 
money going to come from?” 

On 5 May, 1989, urban development 
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minister Ishaque Jarnkhanwala told jour- 
i nalists of the government’s decision to 
release 285 plots reserved under the 
second development plan. The minister 
said he was declarinf? the list because 
the government was concerned about 
the allegations that money had changed 
hands. (The allegations originated main¬ 
ly from the BMC.) The minister said a 
total of 174 plots had already been 
released earlier and another 174 were 
de-reserved in March and April 1989. 
He said that in the .case of 131 plots, 47 
were recommended for release by the 
BMC’s planning committee and 84 were 
released by the government. 

The government's reasoning is that it 
was pointless keeping aside plots up to 
500 sq metres for public amenities—in 
one case, it alleged, a plot of 159 sq 
metres was reserved for a playground— 
because they are too small to be used for 
public purposes. Also, the BMC hardly 
possessed the resources to develop 
such amenities. The reservations were 
made by the BMC’s planning committee 
and approved by the U’Souza commit¬ 
tee. Government officials hint that in 
some instances the reservations were 
made so indiscriminately that they 
reeked of insensitivity. At any rate, the 
government maintained, they "were not 
in the public interest”. 


T he mass deletion of reservations 
sent environmentalists scurrying to 
the High Court and Sharad Pawar’s 
political rivals —like A.K. Antulay and 
Nasikrao Tirpude—flexing their muscles 
in a bid to get even with the Maratha 
lobby for the manner in which it humili¬ 
ated them. While a criminal complaint 
filed by M.P. Khanvilkar, an architect 
and lawyer close to Antulay, alleged that 
Pawar, Jarnkhanwala and Jain had com¬ 
mitted an offence under the Criminal 
Procedure Code by allowing certain 
individuals to make huge profits to the 
detnment of public interest, to settle the 
deal, Shyam M.K. Chainani and the 
BEAG sought a stay on the de¬ 
reservation on the plea that it would lead 
to “a disastrous deterioration in the 
living conditions in the city at the cost of 
the environment". 


At least nine cinema 
halls are to be used 
for commercial 
activity. For halls like 
Daulat on 

Pattebaburao Marg 
and Bharat Mata in 
Dadar, the going rate 
is over Rs 2,000 per 
sq ft. The hush money 
on the nine halls 
would be nothing less 
than Rs 3.6 crores 


Chainani argued that the changes 
made in the development plan were so 
substantial that the government was 
legally bound to inform the public about 
them and solicit objections if there were 
any. There was no conceivable way in 
which the deletion of such a large 
number of plots (according to a speech 
Jarnkhanwala had made in the Assembly 
earlier, no less than* 577 plots were 
sought to be deleted, not 285) could be 
claimed to be done "in the public in¬ 
terest” because Bombay is already a 
congested city. The government’s per¬ 
mission to individual owners to develop 
their plots pending finalisation of the plan 
is grossly illegal because it seeks to 
create a fait accompli. The D'.Souza 
committee had pointed out that "given a 
modest degree of prudence” the de¬ 
velopment plan was within the BMC’s 
means. And the figure of Rs 6,886 
crores which D’Souza said BMC would 
need to finance the plan was calculated 



on the basis of "current” prices—in 1986 I 
(when D’Souza gave in his report). He I 
never predicted the inflationary conipo- i 
nent. i 

Government officials are visibly ner- 1 
vous and dismissive about all this. A j 
number of them are upset that tlieir 
careers might be seriously jeopardised. 
'I'o have to suffer humiliation at the ■ 
fag-end of their careers is bad enough. 
But for the past three months, a top 
official in the urban development minis¬ 
try said, all they have been doing is 
preparing to face the courts. They are 
aware they have been used by private 
interests and politiiians but there is 
nothing much they can really do. 

On specific allegations levelled against i 
the government, offu'ials have their | 
answers ready. The Bandra dnve-in falls j 
within the jurisdiction of the Bombay j 
Metropolitan Regional Development Au- j 
thority and is outside the development j 
plan, they say. So, how is it relevant? | 
The playground at Hasnabad Line mea- j 
sures 6.4(M) sq metres of whit h 2,0(KI sq i 
metres has been kept aside for a police ; 
station - at the specific request of the ; 
Khar Residents’Association How could | 
any money change hands on a “dedl'’ ! 
between the state government and the ' 
police? As for the Nlafatlal Mill ground, i 
the plan originally kept aside 3,540 sti ' 
metros for a recreation ground. 1.355 sq ! 
metres for a inateniity home .ind dispcn- | 
sary, another 4,700 sq metres for hous- i 
ing the dishoused--which means people ' 
who would be displaced by the develop- ' 
ment of the plot, not dishoused people in : 
general. 'I’he BMC subsequently de¬ 
leted all these reservations, except the I 
playground and housing. The goveni- i 
ment decided to delete the playground I 
to 2tKK) sq metres and delete housing, i 
too, “because all such reservations in i 
the first plan, with a few e.xceptions, ■ 
never materialised’’. i 

Where the battle between the govern- ' 
ment and citizens leads the court to is ; 
impossible to say. But it is ironical that , 
the government is having to argue the | 
BEAG case with the “real villains of the \ 
piece"—W’ho, urban development offi- j 
cials say, are the BMC and its chairman j 
S.S. Tinaikar —on their side. It was the i 
BMC, they say, which leaked confiden- ! 
tial documents to the press and it was | 
the BMC which messed around with the j 
development plan and left matters for ! 
the state government to settle. But the I 
truth, they are sure, will come out. i 

Regardless of the outcome, the fate of ! 
Bombay in the year 2(X)1 is a certainty; | 
it will be a taller, noisier, more deaf, . 
unhealthy and congested city than it has ' 
ever been before. 

Nirmal MHra/Sombay i 
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OPPOSITION _ 

Divided 

we 

stand 


Muslims and backward 
classes prefer to go it 
alone rather than forge 
an electoral alliance 

I n these days of alliances and poll 
pacts will the forthconiinK par¬ 
liamentary elections witness the 
emergence of a minorities front? 
Will the Muslims ano the Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled I'ribes join 
hands against the Congress? 

Not likely, says Janata Dal leader Anf 
Mohammad Khan. ITie history of elec¬ 
tions in independent India has clearly 
shown that a party representing a single 
group or community lacks mass appeal. 
"Muslims want to become part of the 
national mainstream. They are proud of 
their past history and lost glory. They do 
not like being singled out as an oppres¬ 
sed group. 'I'he same thing applies to the 
Harijans also. I'hey want to forget that 
they are Hanjans.” feels Khan. So, he 
explains, people are unlikely to find the 
idea of a minorities front attractive. 

Khan, a one-time student of sociology 
at Aligarh Muslim University, also says 
that such an alliance is not feasible from 
a siK'iological point of view At the 
village level. Muslims tend to forge 
closer links with caste Hindus than with 
the people belonging to lower castes. 
'I'hey would not hesitate to eat at a 
Hindu's house, but would think ten times 
before doing the same at a Hanjan's 
home. This is because they are very 
particular about eating only 'linlal 
meat'—since a large number of caste 
Hindus are vegetarians. Muslims do not 
hesitate to eat at their houses. "This 
kind of social interaction brings them 
much closer to the caste Hindus than to 
the Hanjans. So. any kind of electoral 
front comprising only the Muslims and 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes does not .seem to have a future." 

It's not surprising then that Kanshi 
Kam, the Hahujan Samaj Party (BSP) 
supremqjjis reportedly not thinking in 



Sy»d Shahabuddin: will he away the Muallm maeaea? 


terms of an electoral bloc of minorities 
and Hanjans. His primary political objec¬ 
tive IS to defeat the Congress(l) and the 
Janata Dal in as many constituencies as 
ixissiblo. While addressing a BSP rally in 
Bhubaneswar on 9 July, Kanshi Kam 
made it clear that he has no ideological 
differences with or affinity to either the 
Congress(I) or the Janata Dal or the 
National Front. His sole aim is to 
emerge as a power to reckon with in the 
; coming election. 

I This IS also the goal of the Muslim 
1 lobby under the leadership of .Sved 
j Shahabuddin, who recentiv held a 
i national convention ol Muslim leaders in 
I Delhi. Though Shahabuddin can by no 
I means be described as the most influen¬ 
tial Muslim politician, he seems to be the 
only one who has done painst.iking 
restfarch on minorities—their electoral 
Status and sirength and the place of 
Muslims among them. Hi.s elaborate, 
though unnecessarily detailed, siralegv- 
for the forthcoming l.ok Sabha elections, 
however, did ncjt evoke much enthu¬ 
siasm at the convention. 

(Jamar Kazmi, president of the UP 
state unit of the All India Muslim Majlis 
and one ol the participants at the con¬ 
vention. publicly denounced Syed Shaha¬ 
buddin for being a "fnistrated individual" 
and challenged him to defeat Anf 
Mohammad Khan in an electoral battle. 
President of the All India Muslim Majlis- 


e-Mushawarat and a former Union 
minister, Zulfiqarullah, too issued a 
statement against the politics of Syed 
Shahabuddin. Kazmi cnticised Shaha¬ 
buddin for treating Muslims like a “com¬ 
modity". Arif Mohammad Khan, a long¬ 
time detractor of Syed Shahabuddin, 
condemned him for talking of selling the 
Muslim vote to the highest bidder He 
i also pointed out that the convention 
could not be desenbed as a success as it 
had failed to attract most Muslim MPs, 
legislators, corporators and those who 
! have earlier held these positions. 

! 

H owever, it is dilficult to outrightly 
dismiss Shahabuddin and his hianil 
j of politics. .According to a document 
! leleased by him prior to the convention, 

1 religious minorities constitute 17.5 per 
cent of the country's total population. 
Muslims happen to be the largest minor¬ 
ity group (11,75 per cent of the Indian 
population and 67 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion of minorities). Kighty-five per cent 
of the Muslim population is concentrated 
in nine states—UP, West Bengal, Bihar, 
Maharashtra, Kerala, Andhra Pradesh. 
Assam, Karnataka and Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir. Shahabuddin fetjJs that ideally 
speaking, there should be 62 Muslim 
MPs in the Lok Sabha, which has a total 
strength of 545. However, he draws 
attention to the fact that the highest 
number of Muslim MPs ever in the Lok 
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Kanshi Ram 
of the BSP is 
not thinking in 
terms of an 
electoral bloc of 
minorities. His 
prima^ 
objective is to 
defeat the 
Congress(l) 


Sabha was 48 (in 1979) and they have 
never been represented in the House in 
direct proportion to their numerical 
'>trength. 

According to Shahabuddin’s calcula¬ 
tions, there should be 18 Lok Sabha 
members from U1‘. 9 from West Bengal, 
H from Bihar, 4 each from Maharashtra, 
Kerala, Jammu and Kashmir, Andhra 
I'radesh and Assam, 3 from Karnataka 
and 9 from other states and Union 
rerritories including Lakshadweep. His 
ideas for the promotion of so-called 
Muslim interests seems to cast doubts 
on his faith m secularism. 

Shahabuddin has divided parliamen¬ 
tary constituencies into three broad 
categories: those where Muslim voters 
ac count for more than 50 per cent of the 
m electorate or Muslim-dominated consti- 
T tuencies; those were the strength of 
Muslim voters varies from 20 to 50 per 
cent or Muslim-concentration consti¬ 
tuencies: and those where Muslim vo¬ 
ters range between 10 and 20 per cent 
or Muslim-influenced constituencies. 
And by his reckoning, there are about 80 
Lok Sabha constituencies where Muslim 
voters account for more than 20 per cent 
of the electorate. 

But how does Shahabuddin intend to 
secure a ‘fair’ representation for Mus¬ 
lims in Parliament.’ He has already 
If .'innounced that if the Janata Dal or the 
National Front forms an alliance or 


a^ees on a seat adjustment formula 
with the BJP, then the Muslims will not 
cooperate with it. Now that discussions 
between the Janata Dal and the BJP are 
under way, it is likely that they will 
eventually have seat adjustments in 
most places. That leaves Syed Shaha¬ 
buddin with the option of joining hands 



Says Arif Mohammad 
Khan, "Muslims and 
Harljanswantto 
become part of the 
national mainstream.” 
So, they are unlikely 
to find the idea of a 
minorities front 
attractive 



with the Congress(I). 

However, it is not yet clear if the 
Muslim voter will follow leaders like 
Shahabuddin. It is widely believed that 
during the past three or four years, 
Muslim disenchantment with the Con- 
gress(I) has grown because of communal 
riots and the Babri Masjid-Kam Janam- 
bhoomi controversy. 

But political commentators like Rajin- 
der Pun believe that Muslims’ electoral 
behaviour will not be any different from 
other sections of society and they will 
vote with the mainstream voters. 
However, communist parties have been 
insisting that any attempt on the part of 
the Janata Dal or the National Front to 
come to an understanding with the BJP 
will totally alienate the minorities and 
force them to join the Congress(l). It is 
too early to say which of these two 
perceptions is correct. 

Kanshi Ram’s BSl’ does enjoy influ¬ 
ence in Uttar Pradesh, but it is not clear 
if it will be in a position to tilt the balance 
in other states as well. In any ca.se. Ram 
too has kept his options open. 

However, one thing is clear; both the 
Muslims and the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled 'I'ribes are unlikely to come to 
an electoral understanding. Nor have 
they found other partners in their quest 
j for power. 

I KuMmp Kumar/Mew Delhi 
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NEWSWATCH 


BULLIES 

IN UNIFORM 

Army jawans go on the rampage at Lalgarh station 

T he lale-niKht LalKHrli-Aoihala room when the trouble started. '!' 

passenger train was about to jawans reportedly entered the AS^ 
start its journey from Lalgarh office and beat up the occupants. Latt 
Junction in Rajasthan on 4 Singh was rescued and rushed to t 
July. The tram was packed hospital. 


T he late-night Lalgarh-Ambala 
passenger tram was about to 
start its journey from Lalgarh 
Junction in Rajasthan on 4 
July. The tram was packed 
but many more passengers were de¬ 
sperately trying to board the over¬ 
crowded compartments. Suddenly, cries 
of pain rent the air and people began 
ninning helter-skelter with army jawans 
armed with iron rods, hockey sticks and 
even crude weapons m hot pursuit. The 
angry men in uniform—they all belonged 
to the 14th Smh Light Infantry and the 
111 Kngineers Corps—beat up the civi¬ 
lians mercilessly and even pulled <iut 
passengers from the compartments and 
thrashed them. Not many escaped the 
wrath of the rampaging jawans. In less 
than an hour- between 10.15 and 11 
pm—the busy Lalgarh Junction resem¬ 
bled a war-ravaged site: broken furni¬ 
ture, scattered belongings of passen¬ 
gers, and many of the injured lying in 
pools of blood. 

Ten-year-old Saroj was sitting near 
the window of an unreserved conijiart- 
ment eagerly waiting for the tram to 
move out, when she saw people running 
all around. And, before she could under¬ 
stand what had happened, an iron rod hit 
her in the eye. She started bleeding and 
fell unconscious. Maniram (36), another 
passenger, was draggt'd out by the 
lawless jawans and beaten up with 
hockey slicks and iron rods. He ran to 
the sLition master’s room for shelter, 
but the annymen followed him there. 
They beat him till he fell unconscious. 
According to Maniram, the jawans were 
I shouting, "Babbar Khalsa /(indabad" 
while they went about damaging railway 
profierty and beating up civilians. There 
are many others who testified to Man- 
iram’s version. 

But the passengers were not the only 
ones to be manhandled. Senior railway 
officials too were made a target of the 
jawans. K.P. Singh, the guard of the 
Lalgarh-AmbJila passenger train, was in 
the assistant station master's (ASM) 



room when the trouble started. The 
jawans reportedly entered the ASM’s 
office and beat up the occupants. Later, 
Singh was rescued and rushed to the 
hospital. 

Railway property and costly equif)- 
ment W'ere also damaged by the ramiiag- 
mg jawans. The window panes of most 
of the ticket counters were smashed, 
telephones broken and electronic equip¬ 
ment destroyed. In sheer panic, some 
passengers bolted the doors of their 
compartments from inside. But the 
jawans broke open the windows with 
iron rods to g.iin access. In fact, the tram 
was so badly damaged that it has been 
rendered unserviceable. 'I'he office of 
[ the Government Railway Police (GRP) 
within the station premises was also 
attacked and guns snatched away by the 
marauding jawan.s. 

The brutality did not end there. Some 
of the jawans chased the passengers to 
the nearby residential quartets of the 
railway employees. When Bhagirath 
Mali did not open the door of his hou.se 
the jawans broke their way in and beat 
up his family. They even damaged a 
scooter which was parked inside. 

B ut why did the jawans suddenly turn 
berserk? According to Sardar Pyara 
Singh, the officiating station superinten¬ 
dent of Lalgarh, it was a seemingly 
innocuous incident that started the fra¬ 
cas. An anny jawan and the officer in 
charge of the army’s movement control 
office at the railway station, Havildar 
Jaspal Singh, got into an argument with 
railway officials over the issuing of travel 
warrants. Both of them, according to the 
station superintendent, were drunk and 
when they tried to manhandle a railway 
employee, GRP officials intervened. By 
now, the passengers too sided with the 
railway staff and tried to persuade the 
army jawans to see reason. 

Fearing a possible attack from the 
civilians, the other jawans who had come 
to the station went back to their bar¬ 
racks which were nearby, and informed 
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The rampaging 
army jawans beat 
up the civilians 
mercilessly and 
destroyed railway 
property. They 
even pulled out 
passengers from 
the train 
compartments 
and thrashed 
them with hockey 
sticks and iron 
rods 


(Clockwise from bottom left) The 
in|ured being treeted In hospital; 
broken window panes of the 
Lalgarh Junction: wanton 
destruction 



their colleagues. At around 10.20 pm, 
ten minutes before the scheduled depar¬ 
ture of the Lalgarh-Ambala passenger, 
over a hundred jawans of the 14th Sikh 
Ijght Infantry and the 111 Engineers 
Corps arrived at the station. They were 
all in uniform and were anned with 
hockey sticks, iron rods and other 
weapons. 

The police arrived at Lalgarh at 
around 11.30 pm, after everything was 
over and the rampaging jawans had 
retreated to their barracks. But, argued, 
B.S. Chauhan, the superintendent of 
police, Bikaner, “The police acted in the 
fastest possible manner. The deputy 
controller of railways first informed the 
police of the incident at lO.SvS pm and the 
police were on the spot by 11.20 pm. At 


11.25 pm the additional SP reached the 
railway station and I too was on the spot 
by 11.45 pm. By then the miscreants 
had run away but we managed to nab 
five of them." Countered Sardar Pyara 
Singh: "In fact the police were contacted 
at 9.30 pm when the army jawans were 
having an argument with the railway 
staff. But the police turned up after 
more than two hours. Had the cops 
arrived on time, the mishap could have 
been prevented.” Argued the SP "In 
that case, the police would have inevit¬ 
ably opened fire to control the situation. 
Imagine the bloodshed it would have 
caused.” According to the SP, initial 
investigations have revealed that the 
jawans had carried out the rampage 
under the orders of the area comman¬ 
der, and two JCOs and a captain were 
supervising the operation. 

T he police subsequently registered 
two cases against the jawans on the 
basis of FIRs filed by Jaspal Singh and 
GRP officials. The army authorities too 
filed an FIR with the police in a clear bid 
to shield its men and thwart police action 
against the guilty. What is more, the FIR 
filed by Major Balkishan on behalf of the 
army has given the incident a communal 
colour. 

According to Major Balkishan’s ver¬ 
sion 17 jawans of the Sikh Light Infantry, 
who were going on leave, were seated 
inside a compartment of the Lalgarh- 
Ambala passenger train. One of the 
jawans accidentally hit one of his col¬ 
leagues while getting off the train to see 
his relative. Swn, the two jawans came 
to blows. A crowd gathered around 
them and raised slogans like, ‘Kill the 
^rdars, bum the Sardars’. And, when 
one of the jawans tried to pacify them, 
he was manhandled. 

The FIR goes on to add that a jawan 
managed to get out of the compartment 
and inform his unit. Subsequently, 20 
jawans under the command of a captain 
was despatched to tackle the situation. 
But as soon as the party reached the 
railway station, they were accosted by 
an angry crowd and beaten up. All this 
while the people raised provocative and 
communal slogans. The amiy jawans 
however managed to rescue the Sikhs 
among the armymen. They were later 
admitted to the railway hospital with 
injuries. The FIR categorically denies 
that the army jawans resorted to vio¬ 
lence of any kind. 

But the army’s version obviously 
found few takers. The people are con¬ 
vinced that the army jawans are a 
drunken and indisciplined lot and on 4 
July they struck unprovoked. 

MUap Chand DmiUm/Mpur 
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Made in India: The Challenge 


Excerpts from the speech of Shri J.N. Sapru, Chairman, I.T.C. Limited, 
at the 78di Annual General Meeting held on 27.6.1989. 



Shn J.N. Sapru 


THE INDIAN ECONOMY 

Recent assessment of our economic pro¬ 
gress indicates that m 1988 89 the growth in 


On an annualised basis, the nine 
months' results reflect a 27.5% growth 
in net income and an increase of 33.5% 
and 57% in profit before tax and profit 
after tax, respectively. More than the 
returns in a particular year, it is the consis¬ 
tency of performance that more truly reflects 
the value of your Corporation. Your Board 
has thought it prudent to recommend a Divi 
dend of 40% and capitalisation of reserves by 
issuance of Bonus Shares in the proportion 
of 1:1, subject to the approval of the Con 
uoller of Capital Issues 
The Report of the Directors gives you a 
fairly detailed view of the Company’s per¬ 
formance. 1 will therefore dwell only on a 
few salient aspects that may be considered 
noteworthy 


Rsl.l9 crores by subscribing for 11,90,000 
shares of Rs 10 each for cash at par. This wll 
bring your Company’s shareholding to 50% 
and I recommend this for your approval. It 
will take a few years to nurse this Company 
back to a .state of health but I am sure you will 
be happy with this mark of confidence in the 
management of your Company. 

4. Famity Wtifare—HCO Award 
I am pleas^ to advise that, in fccog- 
nition of our achievements and active 
participation for over two decades in 
the Government’s Family Health and 
Welfare programme, your Company 
has been glvra the prcAigious Federa¬ 
tion of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry (FICQ) Award for 1988. 


our Gross Domestic Product has been in 
excess of 11%, with agriculture growing at 
20% and the industrial and .service sextors 
growing at 8% each This performance 
underscores the basic resilience and vigour 
of the Indian economy, which has emerged 
stronger even after .sua'essive droughts, and 
reflects favourably on the measures initiated 
by Government in revent years to encourage 
industrial and economic growth 

De.spite the balance of payment crunch 
facing the country, the overall performance 
of the economy brings out the optimist in 
me Having achiev^ the ‘commanding 
heights’ in the public sector, it is now time to 
pause, reflect and re as,sess whether this 
gixxl old order .should not give way to the 
new 

The achies’ement of our ob)Cciive of 6% 
growih in the Eighth Plan, enjoins on indus 
try a growth commitment of 12%, loupled 
with at least a 10% growih in real terms of 
expons We must atiuali.se these aspirations, 
and take a significant step forward towards 
t ombai ing an old and tenacious adversary of 
our .siK’iety—poverty Indian industry will 
have to .start Itecoming .social ly m< ire .'spon 
sive and internationally cost compc.itive 

PERFORMANCE HIGHLIGHTS 


/ Foreigrt Exchange 

Your Company is one of the largest 
foreign exchange earners for the coun¬ 
try in the private sector. Direct inflow 
of foreign exchange earnings of 
Rs56.13 crores during this fin^cial 
period reflects a 43% increase on an 
annualised basis and covers outflows 
five times. They also represent 15.4% of 
your net sales income. 

2. AgriJfudnesses 

Whilst all our business activities are pro 
gressing satisfactorily and continue to main¬ 
tain their leadership, I am particularly happy 
to report the progress made by your Com¬ 
pany’s newe.*.! area of businc.s.s activity. Dif 
ferent varieties of oilseeds under the brand 
name ADARSH have been enthasiistically 
received by the agricultural community in 
Andhra Pradesh and the market resjvtase to 
the SlfN19ROP range of «xiking oils 
launched in the cities of Vrsakliapatnam, 
Madras, Hyderabad, Bangalore and Calcutta 
ha.s lu*en equally he:mening Significant pro 
gro.ss ha.s already been made in the dtvel 
opment of hybrid .seeds and I am pleased to 
advise that the Ministry of Science & Tech¬ 
nology, Government of India, has accorded 
approval to your Company's Research & 
I')cvelopment centre for oilseeds 


EXCISE 

The present position with regard to our 
disputes with the Central Board of Excise & 
Cu.storns, spanning a jieriod of over 15 years, 
has been explained in detail in the Report of 
the Directors before you. The status of this 
i.ssue remains as reported last year, except 
that the Government has now tran.sferred the 
adjudication from the Director General of 
Anti Evasion (Central Excise) to the Direaor 
General of Inspection and Audit (Customs & 
Central Excise) along with all other cases 
pertaining to the cigarette indastry as a 
whole, pending resolution since 1973 

I take th IS opportunity to reiterate that your 
ComjDany has not ever evaded excise duties, 
nor Imowingly transgressed the law. In the 
opinion of your Directors, your Company 
accepts no further liabilities in respect of the 
disputed issues and will continue to take all 
appropriate .steps for their early and satisfac 
lory resolution. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

Indications at the end of the first quarter 
reflect a very satisfatioty growih over the 
record performance of last year. All our basi 
nesses continue to do well and, barring 
unforeseen circumstances, you can look 


Echoing the performance of the 
country’s economy, your Company has 
completed another good year in terms 
of working results, posting a net 
income of Rs 364.36 crores, profit 
before tax of Rs47.21 crores and profit 
ifter tax of Rs 29.20 crores. 


J Punjab Anand Batteries Ltd (PABL) 

At the behest of the Gewemment of Pun¬ 
jab, your Company wa.s invited to consider 
the revival of PABL Linder a .Scheme of Reha¬ 
bilitation approved by the Board for Indus¬ 
trial & Financial Reconstruction, your Com¬ 
pany propases to make an investment of 


forward to another year of improved perfor 
mance, 

MADE IN INDIA:THE CHALLENGE 

The achievements these statistics reflea 
may make us sanguine, but we must not be 


blinded into believing chat we are on a natu- 
, xa\ growth escalator which will automatically 

A lake us to greater heights without much 
effort. We must address ourselves to two key 
i.s.sues, namely: 

I Social Responsibility 
II International Cost competitiveness. 

If we are to continue to ‘breast the tape’ in 
ti e years ahead, we must reorientate our 
puriiase.s and strategies in the perspective of 
these two dimensions. 
i. Social Respon^ittty 

VK'ia! responsibility is inextricably linked 
to the concept of cost competitiveness, for it 
IS no more a mere matter of making random 
ami token contributions to social causes. 
Sucial re.sptsnsibility is an integral part of 
<.(ir[x.)rate strategy. 

Tfie verj’ existence of enterprise cannot be 
jiictified on the basis that it is gcxxl for busi¬ 
ly ness Tlie existence ofenterprise can only be 
)iiviified on the basis that it is good for 
s(x lety We exist by socitHal sanction and 
must, therefore, always integrate our objec¬ 
tives with the larger good of society, not as a 
Miiasiire of patronage, or even philanthropy, 
hill in l>usine.sse.s’ own enlightened self- 
interest. 

Ilie premier social re.sponsibility of busi¬ 
ness IS Kj make a profit, and profit is not a 
Jiny word Allow me to reiterate what I said 
IjM year, 'Hankru{)t businesses do not create 
.1 prosperous nation." The interests of our 
Stakeholders and, in a more ccxnprehensive 
sense, the health of our economy do.s 
depend on the profitability and productivity 
oloiii investments Not to create a surplus is 
not only an irrespcmsible art but a crime 
if agam.st sixiety, more e.specially in a develop 
mg country w'here capital is scarce and the 
>. > mipiifsions of poverty are sometimes tern 
hie but always compelling. 

1 lovsecer, though profits are fundamental 
to a torporatmn being socially responsible, 
piofiieering is anathema to the concept. We 
' .innot therefore allow all ‘responsibility’, 
morality' and ‘conscience’ to lie in the 
invisible hand’ of an imperfect market 
''\siein 

Your Caimpany will continue to enact 
and miplcment measures in confirma¬ 
tion of its role as a 'responsible citizen’ 
in its relationships with shareholders, 
business associates, suppliers, employ¬ 
ees, customers, the Government and 
other relevant publics. 

Tlie courageous initiatives of the Govern 
ment in unleashing the forces of growth and 
'ompeiition deserves reciprocal support 


liom industry. In this context your Corpora 
tion will always ad with sensitivity and in 
conscience, being aware that a responsible 
citizen' is an integral part of being a ’good 
corporate citizen’ 

ti. international CosUompetitttieness 
Let us now shift the ftx'us to the second 
i.ssue Thedelinking of currencies from fixed 
rates of exchange, two succc.ssive oil crises’ 
and the emergence of new economic 
superpowers’ and companies within them 
of international commercial salience rcxl d 
the old .sysitmi, and underscored the basic 
interdependence of the world’s economy. In 
the common pursuit of improving siantWds 
of living, and the quality of life, nations have 
started agglomerating into larger ‘economic 
communities’ to create an environment and 
circumstance where the relentless demand 
for better quality and lower coses can be 
.satisfied. Tlie strategic issues for corpora 
tions today are not only focussed on ‘econ¬ 
omies of scale’ but also on ‘economies of 
.scope'. Throughout the world, corporations 
arc read|u.sting their activities and perspec 
lives in the context of the ‘globalisation’ of 
markets, financial resources, and production 
and manufacturing .systems. 

In India, thus far, we have remained rcla 
lively prtMected and have not as yet felt the 
invigorating challenge of international tom- 
peiition We have often, therefore, rationa¬ 
lised and shown mi.splaced sympathy for 
incompetence and inefficiency This has 
extorted its toll on our economy, and some 
times resulted in a high-co,st, low value addi¬ 
tion circum.stance, which has tended to 
short-change our own people. But as the 
future unfolds, it is unlikely that we can 
achieve our aspirations in terms of economic 
progre.ss and remain estranged from the 
challenges and o[tp(.>nuniiic.s po,scd by glo 
bal rt'onomic phenomena 
Tune has come when we should reassess 
our thinking on regulations and re,servation.s 
and m.stead give serious consideration to 



(fcvelopment and growth, cost competitive 
ness and quality. We have created too many 
artificial antagonisms of laige, medium, 
small and even tiny seaors in our economy, 
which we have tried to insulate from each 
other without quite appreciating their inter¬ 
dependence and complementarity, and the 
long term consequences of protectionism. 

We must develop our pride in ‘Made 
in India’, and this can only happen 
when we compete intematlonaily on 
dimensions of cost and quality. ‘There¬ 
fore, let us think of the eCMent and the 
inefficient sectMS rather than oi the 
lai^, medium and smalL 

It is the contention that the .same fijctors of 
production—men, machines, materials and 
money—and the same work culture cannot 
succes-sfully prtxluce two different qualities, 
one for the internal market and yet another 
for the international market. 

As business gets 'globalised', your 
Company will invest in contemporary 
technologies and techniques. It will 
create the necessary totali^ of ‘culture* 
to meet new challenges to deliver 
internationally cost-competitive value 
uniformly to its customers. ‘These mea¬ 
sures wii] give a competitive edge to 
your Corporation. 

ITC'.s strategic direction will be towards 
becoming an Indian International’ in form 
and .spirit and, in so doing, it will continue to 
generate returns to its stakeholders, and con 
tnbute to national wealth and the quality of 
life in the immediate and the longer lime 
horizon. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, let us recapitulate Whereas 
we can derive satis&aion from prt^jress 
made as a country and a Company, inter 
national economic changes are creating new 
horizons’ of challenge and qjportuniiy 
For nigh on to four score years the ITC 
stotv has been one of managing challenge 
and change We now approach the ‘new 
horizons’ with confidence founded in our 
abilities, taking sustenance from our histcxy 
The challenge we therefore &cc as indus¬ 
try leaders and must resolve to establish is 
our pride in the stamp—Made in India 

This does not purport to be a report of the 
proteeding! of the 78th Annuat General Meetin/i 

For the full text of the speech, please write 
to; Corporate Puhhe Keiations Manager, 
I.T.C. Limited, Virginia House, 

S7 Cbowrln^, Cakutta 700 071. 


New horizons, new hopes. 
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Betting on Pawar 

What makes the Maharashtra CM indispensable to the Congress(I)? 



O nly a couple ol months back, it seemed yet 
another chief minister of Maharashtra was 
on Ills way out, having fallen a victim to what has 
now become endemic among politicians of the 
state land scandals. The odds were clearly 
weighed against Sharad Fawai, e.spei lally be¬ 
cause formei chief minister A. K. Anlulay was 
hell- bent on removing Pawar. But Pawar man¬ 
aged to wriggle out of the tiicky situation, thanks 
largely to the support extended to him by none 
other than Prime Mini.ster Ka]iv Gandhi. Recent¬ 
ly, at a rally in Nagpur, Rajiv Gandhi gave a clean 
chit to Paw.ir and wanted those wlio were out to 
embanass the chief minister. I'he Prime Minis¬ 
ter made it clear that Sharad Pawar would call 
the shots in the state dtiting the forthcoming 
parliamentary polls. What makes Pawar so 
tndispensable to the Congressflli' 

Whatever be Sharad f'awar's shortcomings, 
evert one agrees that he is an able administrator 
and a cannv politician who has rejuvenated the 
Congressmen of the state. After the ignominous 
exit ot Antulay and Shivajirao Patil-Nilangekar, 
S.B. Chavan was despatched from iJclhi to set 
matters right in Maharashtra. But, though a 
strict disciplinarian, Chavan was clearly not a 
man of the masses. 'I'hns, he could do little to 
halt the swift inroads the BJP and the Shiv Sena 
were making in Maharashtra. It w'as during liis 
regime that the Congress(l) was humiliated by 


Whatever be 
Sharad 
Pawar’s 
shortcomings, 
even his 
critics admit 
that he is an 
able 

administrator 
and a canny 
politician 


Sharad Pawar: riding high 



the Shiv Sena in the Vile-Parle Assembly 
byelections. 

But Pawar, as soon as he took over the reins 
of the state a year ago, took a number of bold 
decisions. The privatisation of roads, incentives 
for the state’s industry and new schemes for 
tanners are only some of the steps that made the 
chief minister immensely popular with the mas¬ 
ses. Soon, he was portrayed as a dynamic leader 
and able administrator. 

However, i’awar made a couple of senous 
|)olitical blunders which tarnished his image. One 
w:is the appointment of Suresh Kalniadi as the 
chairman of the Maharashtra Tourism Develop¬ 
ment Coiporation (M'l'DC). To make matters 
worse, Pawar amended the government's land 
policy and transferred land to the MTDC. This 
created the impression that Kalmadi was collect¬ 
ing funds for Pawar. The chief minister’s cntics 
utilised the opportunity to demand his removal 
from the chief ministership. Sharad Pawar some¬ 
how survived with the support of the Prime 
Minister. 

But there are more important political reasons 
for Rajiv Gandhi to pin his hopes on Pawar. The 
Maharashtra bandh organised in early July 
proved that the BJP Shiv Sena combine is a force 
to reckon with in Maharashtra politics. And 
Pawar, according to the Congress(I) high com¬ 
mand, IS the only politician in Maharashtra who 
can counter the growing influence of the duo. 
Moreover, after the death of Vasantdada Patil, 
Maharashtra politics is bereft of popular Con¬ 
gress leaders. Vilasrao Deshmukh may be a 
promising Congressman with a grassroots base 
but he is no match for Pawar’s chansma or 
fwlitical acumen. In a way, Sharad Pawar is the 
only Congressman in the state to have inhented 
Dada Patil’s mantle. No wonder Rajiv Gandhi has 
turned a deaf ear to Pawar’s cntics. 

Sharad Pawar’s fight against communal forces 
in the stale has even earned him the admiration 
of the Janata Dal. Though Dal leaders will not 
admit it publicly, they actually supported the 
Congress (I)’s opposition to the BJP-Shiv Sena 
sponsored bandh in July. 

Little wonder then that Sharad Pawar is riding 
high. But he has too many enemies within the 
Congress(l) who are out to embarrass him at the 
slightest opportunity. With the elections round 
the comer, any effort to dislodge Pawar will 
weaken the Congress(I) in Maharashtra. And 
Antulay will only be happy to see the fall of his 
arch rival. The Congress(l) high command 
should warn Antulay and. better still, give him 
organisational work. After all, an idle brain is a 
devil’s workshop. B 
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_ RURAL DEVELOPMENT _ ‘ 

Ring in the new 

The government gears up to introduce hi-tech into Indian villages. Will 

its plan work out? 


| mat{me this scenario. The villaftc 
IMnchiiyul meets under the old 
pep.')/ tree, with tlie pradluin 
occupyiiig pride of place. In front 
of him, instead of the piles of land 
records and petitions, there is a hiij'e 
scieen linked to a personal computer. 
The pt.idhan operates the system. In 
wliat .seems like magic to the villageis 
the screen comes alive with a neat 
colour graph of all the demands they had 
placed at the office of the pnidlun or the 
district magistrate. 

I'hen the pradhan punches in a series 
of ‘wli.it if sequences into the compu¬ 
ter. What il the proposal for repairing 
the primarv school is replaced with that 
of building a bus stand? Wouldn't it be 
better if more villagers got employment 
thiough a road constiuction programme 
lalber than spend that money on holding 
the annual village fair? .As the villagers 
begin an animated discussion on the 
options hetore them, the pradhan pun¬ 
ches the button which flashes on screen 
the total budget available for the de- 
velopment:il projects of the village, and 
the funds sanctioned under the newdy- 
introduced Jawahar Kozgar Yojana. 

The computer does the rest of the 
thinking. It pioduces a list of prcijects in 
which the cost ecjiials the allocation 
given by the goveniment to the village. 
The choice, the pradhan infonns the 
gathering can be made on the basis of 
the number of people who will benefit 
fiom a particiilai scheme. Kxcept for 
soine of the older men, most other 
villagers and members of the panchayat 
seem satisfied with the outcome of the 
meeting. The meeting over, the 
pradhan, instead of going to the office of 
the district magislrale, walks up to the 
other prized possession of the village: a 
telephone booth. He calls the DM, 
inlorming him about the panchayat meet¬ 
ing and then phones the local bank, 
asking for the release of money from the 
Jawahar Rozgar Yojana fund. Work done 
with, the pradhan is now free to go 
home. 

This IS, roughly, the grand scheme 
I’nme Minist^Raiiv tiandhi and his 
Cabinet colldiHphave dreamed up for 
micro-level ruraldevelopment once the 
ambitious I’anchayati Raj and jawahar 
Rozgar Yojana programmes are brought 


into effect at the macro-level. Massive 
technological inputs are being planned by 
the government with the emphasis being 
placed, not so much on the individuals 
who run the district administration, but 
on building up a systems network which 
will take rural India to the threshold of 
the 21st century. 

This move, say the progenitors of the 
scheme, is a step towards decentralisa¬ 
tion, not centralisation. Says Mani 
Shankar Aiyar, joint secretary in the 
Prime Minister's office (PMO): "The 
Pnme Minister is as keen as putting 
computers in every village as he is in 
getting a computer into my office. But 
just like 1 have resisted getting a compu¬ 
ter, there are bound to be others who 
will too. Still, these are the genius 
formulas of Rajiv Gandhi which will 
eventually change the face of rural 
India." 


T he first target has been set in the 
telecommunications sector by the 
Prime Minister. At a recent meeting of 
the parliamentary consultative commit¬ 
tee of the communications 'ministry, 
Rajiv Gandhi, who chaired the meeting 
disclosed that he would 'sewn' want at 
least one public telephone in each of the 
2,17,300 panchayats of the country. > 
This is a tall order for those running the 
communications network, which pre¬ 
sently accounts for only 30,000 tele¬ 
phone connections in various village 
panchayats. 

The onus of achieving this has been 
placed on the flamboyant Sam Pitroda, 
head of the Centre for Development of 
Technology (C-DOT), who now doubles 
as chairman of the Telecom Commis¬ 
sion. Pitroda hopes to meet the target of 
installing a phone in every village by the 
end of the Eighth Five Year Plan (that is. 


Villagers use the newly-installed telephone: pride of possession 
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^ in 1990). He told Sunday: “There is a 
\r terrible imbalance in the telecommunica¬ 
tions sector. People have a mental block 
for taking technology to the villages. 
There are 10 per cent telephones in 75 
per cent of the area of the country. The 
entire north-east has only 50,000 tele¬ 
phone lines. We have to end these 
disparities and make telephone lines the 
highways to development." 

However, says Pitroda, there are 
some who ridicule the concept of taking 
technology to the villages. Especially 
since at one level it is said that water and 
electricity are more urgent require¬ 
ments, and on the other, that com¬ 
munication is as important for villagers 
as health programmes and child develop¬ 
ment. Such dichotomies, he feels, can 
. be removed if planners get down to 
r specifics, and work out a parallel policy 
of development. 

Pitroda cites the example of Kittur, a 
te-st’ village in Karnataka where a 128- 
line rural automatic exchange (RAX) was 
installed in 1986. "Traders and even 
truck drivers of the village told me that 
their turnover had doubled since the 
telephone exchange was installed,” he 
savs. One hundred such RAX systems 
have been installed in villages so far and 
as an effusive Pitroda puts it, “tele¬ 
phones are bringing about an environ- 


C omputers are supposed to be an 
integral part of the Panchayati Raj 
pro^mme. Since the responsibility for 
its implementation lies with the District 
Rural Development Agency (DRDA), 
which includes district magistrates, in¬ 
itiation programmes were held all over 
the countiy. While these were well 
received in Congress(I)-ruled states, 
they met with a lukewarm reception 
elsewhere. In Bangalore, for instance, 
the government’s efforts came to 
nought, thanks to a poor turnout of IAS 
officers. 

At these courses, the participants 
were given a detailed paper on country¬ 
side computerisation and shown a video 
film on how computers can bridge the 
information gap in village-level adminis¬ 
tration. In the film, minister of state for 
home and personnel affairs, 1’. Chidam¬ 
baram gives his reasons for the failure of 
the district administration: “Today raw 
data continues to flow into the office of 
the district magistrate or the collector. 
They have 100 files on their table but no 
method by which they can monitor the 
information or access all the files at the 
same tune. ’’ On the issue of village-level 
computensation, the minister says: “I 
find anyone who has put in 5-10 years in 
the administration responding well. Any¬ 
one who has put in more than 20-25 


mental change in the villages' ■ 



years might be reluctant to take up any 
fresh challenges." 

At pre.sent, experts in the fields of 
rural development and computerisation 
are in touch with the ministry of rural 
development and the National Informa- 

Theattemiitsto 
introduce 
computerisation in 
ruHd areas liaye not 
reaHy taken off; At 
best, the plans of 
setting up a cotnikiter 
in evpiy vHlage remain 
at a conceptuai stage 

tics Centre (NIC), the government’s 
nodal agency for computerisation, to 
create pilots for the village computerisa¬ 
tion programme. Among those advising 
the government are Professor R.S. 
Gangapaty of the Indian Institute of 
Management (IIM) and Professor R. 
Jayashankar from the National Manage¬ 
ment Programme. Softw'are packages 
which could be used for the programme 
have already been forwarded to the 
government. 

Professor Jayashankar explains that 
while the Rs 2,500 crores sanctioned for 


the Jawahar Kozgar Yojana is basically 
meant to generate employment and for 
the creation of other productive assets, 
a computer can act as an expert system 
to help in deciding between various 
Yojana projects. Says he: “For the first 
time the village pradhans have an occa¬ 
sion to independently decide on how 
they should spend the money. The 
computer will also help in monitoring the 
progress of the projects.” 

W hile it may take decades before a 
computer is actually installed in 
every village, the groundwork for this 
scheme has already Ijeen completed by 
the NIC and other agencies. The first 
effort at evolving a district-level com¬ 
puterisation system was made by Com¬ 
puters Maintenance Corporation 
(CMC). 'Fhe CMC, in 1981, proposed 
installing a VAX mainframe computer in 
every district. These systems were to 
be imported. After some deliberation, 
the CMC’s proposal was replaced by 
two ambitious programmes of the NIC, 
which was then under the Department of 
Technology (DOT). (Today it is an 
autonomous body under the Planning 
Commission.) 

Both programmes of the NIC were 
activated over three years ago. But the 
computer culture has yet to percolate 
down to the grassroots level because 
only 238 districts have been connected 
by computer. Even among these, very- 
few systems are operational today. 
However, feels Dr Jayashankar, the 
dream of linking every village by compu¬ 
ter wouldn’t remain so distant once 
district-level networking was completed 
by the NIC. 

Even in the past, the government has 
promised to bring about technological 
revolution in the country. The former 
communications minister, Ar 3 un Singh, 
had pledged to take cordless telephones 
into every village. But fortunately for 
Rajiv Gandhi, the ever-optimistic Sam 
Pitroda now heads the Telecom Com¬ 
mission. 

Nonetheless, the system is not fool¬ 
proof. At Simbholi, in Ghaziabad district, 
where a RAX was installed, part of the 
system got burnt out, because some 
overhead electricity lines fell on the 
telephone cables, causing a short circuit. 
Even when the system is functional, the 
lines work intermittently. Maintenance 
and service of the automatic system has 
Its own difficulties. 

Considering the problems the prog¬ 
ramme IS running into at this incipient 
stage, one shudders to think what pit¬ 
falls it will encounter once it really gets 
underway. 

Ritu Sarin/AfcM' Mhl 
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F tfiwfiunisterejnRaj^GandlH!^. 
gavenutieiitcanc^m 
association with ong parti^^ 
job. The Prime MinistefM^ 
seen to it that his ministm do 
not get too comfortably enscdncecHin any • 
particular office and, to ensure this, he has 
reshuffled his ministry ovettwo doaen 
times in the past four and a half years. The 
survivors in a miivistry are rare and , •' 
therefore notable,. Among them is the 
low-profile, high-brow rmnister of state . 
for external affairs, Natwar Singh, a man 
whom colleagues, at one time, considked 
an inconsequential lightweight. 

Sin^, however, has proved to be of 
more solid stuff than presumed. He has 
demcatstrated his capacity for surviving in 
a ministry that has seen gtxJd men leave 
before they could unpack. Rajiv Gandhi’s 
personal interest in the conduct of foreign 
policy is perhaps greatly responsible for 
the frequency with which ministers have 
come and gone from the smnbre, 
stone-walled offices of South Block, which 
houses the external affairs mirastry. 

TTie list of mbjisters who have briefly 
pretended to chart Indian foreign policy is. 
long and distressing. The ministry was 
initially headed for almost 11 months by 
Rajiv Gandhi himself; when die going got 
tough, the Prime Minister brought in 
Baliram Bhagat as a full-fledged minisfer. 
Bhagat lasted for 7 months and 17 days. 

He was succeeded by Shiv Shankar» who 
was out in just 6 months and 10 dayt;.; 

Next in line was Narain Dutt 'Hwari, who 
had to be given a major portft^o. He got ; ^ 
the MEA (ministry fm external affairs), ^ 

but was shunted out in.6 mbnths. The' 
Ifrime Minister again took over in July , 
1987 and Continued for almost a year 
before relinquishing charge to P.'V. ^ ' 

Narasimha Rao, who remains in office but j 
does precious little regarding actual polij;y' 1 
formulation or in^lementatkin. , ! 

'ITie casualty list of junior MEA 
ministers is even longer. First was R. N. 
Mirdha, who lasted for jUSt two months. , 

Next came A. A. ^ten; wbaidso Stayed 
for only two montos. Then cSffie Khurshid 
Alam Khan, who managed to stick <mj for 9 
months and 25 day& His successor, K.R. 
Narayan, lasted a little longer—^fbr 12 
months and 27 days. Eduardo Fateiro, the 
Congress(l) MP from Goa, had a 
surprisingly long innings: 28 months and ^ 
19 days. Professor K.K. Tewari, who 4- 
attained notoriety for his cofourfcl turnip, " 
speech, was inducted in June 1988, ,b^ bv 


April tills year, he vras moved to the .'4 

informatioh and broadcasting mmistry , ./-'I 

where tuS vocal t^nts may be better ■. ,: 
Utifise^. ! ;■ 

lilATWAR SINGH, in contrast, 
shows no signs of moving on. He has been . c, 
there since October 1986. His first ■ f 

miinsterial assiffunent was bi steel and 
iqines. He was later shifted to'the MEA. “ 
despite objections from many of his 
pbWi^Ffi^ftnnfhr foreign service 
coiieagii^s. Singh, his detractors iratiaily 
cimrtieid, had'ho business being minister in 
the MEA. Before quitting the service, he 
had been a peripheral secretary (east) in 
the nunistry and was not even in the 
runningfw the top jc^ of foreign 
secretary. Now, ftared his former 
Colleagues, the dinfinutive diplomat would 
return to lord over them. The objecticm 
was, however, not’sustained and has 
proved unfounded. 

The minister of state for external affairs 
has kept his ifes^ve and his job. Not 
d®cult perhaps for a Sian who describes . 
his favourite pastime as: "Good 
conversatkm followed by prolcmged 
periods of reflective silence. ’’ 

THENCGGTtATIONS with the 
players involved b the Kampuchean 
tangle were Ws baby. Sin^ achieved a 
mbor breakthrough by cmivincing Prirtce 
Norodom Sihanouk to a^ee to ts^s with 
thf Ijdarxist Heng Samrin regime. 

: Gbgh also has a say in India's Pakistan 
;!p(^(}y. Having been ambassador to , 
‘Fi^tan and a hardliner, Sink’s opiffions 
ace given considerable weightage. More 
hfcently, he haS been pven the delicate . 
-'ftfsk of monitormg border talks with ' 

■ <3)ina. He accompanied the Prime 
; Minister to Beiling and was present at afi 
inuiortant meetings. Not bad going for 
; aedioiariy, backrporhboy, had 
initially jmade a naiM fiw himself tluroi#>* ’ 
hb Iftedacy eftprta^%ix botdts and^a^ 
articteft—bbiiis i^^assk^tfon wiih 

Today, hlatwar Singh has wore 
detmindingprf^^ationsi Apart from ■ 
attendingto the nitty-gritty of foreign , 
poli^ implementation, hehaa to nurse hiS' 
Bharatpur Lok When 

hiif net bqffife* he is biiey receiving the • ■ 
^dy streafhqf visftpn frcjm Bh^^inr. 

^ it^>hardu(^aH^ Woi^.whenMg^ta\ X;. 








Success does funny things 
to people. Juhi Chawla, for 
instance, is turning into a 
cleanliness freak. Why else 
would every caller be told 
that Madam was in the bath¬ 
room? 

Squeaking clean she mi^t 
be, iMt the fwtly antiseptic 
air around her isn’t enough to 
camouflage her manners, 
which, going by general con¬ 
sensus, stink. 

Take the way she treats 
journalists, for one. One hap¬ 
less gentleman, wdto went to 
interview Ms Chawla was 
made to cool his heels out¬ 
side her highrise for hours 
altogether, before Madam 
gave him permission to en¬ 
ter. And even then, there 
was no sign of the heroine. 
The press person was in¬ 
formed by a lowly minion that 
Juhi could only see him after 
45 minutes (x so. 

And no, there were no 
apologies offered. 


It’s amazing what one film 
with Amitabh Bachchan will 
do to the likes of Kimi 
Katkar. 

These days the buxom 



Kiml 

beauty doesn't dei^i to re¬ 
port on the sets on tiriK. 
Household sources have it 
that Madam does not wake 
before 11 o’clock, and troops 
in for a 9 am shift a good four 
hours late. Of necessity her 
second shift is thrown nit of 
gear too. 

If any (xiiMucer is foolish 
etxHieh todcaw Ms Katkar's 



Juhi Chawla: Ma AnttoapHe 

attention to the inconveni¬ 
ence caused, he is firmly 
ticked off for his pains. .Ki¬ 
mi informs him curtly that 
she is not a junior artiste, and 
will not be talked to in that 
manner. 

Perhaps it’s time some¬ 
body told the lady that she 
mi^t not remain an artiste, 
junior or otherwise, much 
longer if she ccmtinues in this 


^^harmendra was ill. Run- 
ninji a temperature of 103 
degrees. Nonetheless, he 
reported on time for the 
stating of jadish Sidana’s 
Sherdil. 

True professionalism? Not 
really. This conscientious¬ 
ness had more to do with the 
fact that Garam Dharam was 
shooting with old flame, Ani¬ 
ta Raaj. And sure enough, 
when the two met sparks 
flew yet again, helped, no 
doubt, by the fact that they 
had to perform some 
sizzling love scenes, in the 
first schedule. 

OlMniwmtra;(lfiMl) Anita Ra^: 
touching raunlon 





Guess who was most hap¬ 
py at this tbuching reunion? 
No, not the besotted pair. It 
was producer-director Sida- 
na who was hard put to 
believe tus luck. After all, 
who’d ever heard of a hero 
shooting in the event of an 
iBness, however minor? 

ho had ever thought 
that things would come to 
such a sorry pass thqf Rekha 
would have to make do with 
Dimple Kapadia’s leavings. 

No, the sultry Ms Gane- 
san is not Sunny Deol’s latest 
amour. She’s merely re¬ 
placed Dimple in Sunil Dut- 
ta’s film Yeh Aag Kab Bu- 
jhegi. 



Dutt campwaHahs maintain 
that the replacement took 
place because Dimple didn’t 
have the required dates. But 
that doesn’t ring true. Not in 
the light of rumours that the 
heroine and the director had 
disagreements over Kapa¬ 
dia’s price. And considering 
Dimple’s track record (she’s 
had similar problems with 
Subhash Ghai for Karma, 
Tlnnu Anand for 
Stahenshah and Sattee 
Shourie for Faiishtey) this 
doesn’t seem unlikely. 

Of course, as always, 
there is a more interesting 
version going around as well. 
This has it that Suqjay Dutt 
was behind tlft change over. 
Appwently, the junkie-eyed 
Supju is yet to be completely 
over Re^ and thought this 
was the best possible diance 
(rf rekindling old fires. » 
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MORE AND MORE IMPORTANT POSITIONS 
IN OUR APPOINTMENTS SECTION REVEAL 
MORE AND MORE ABOUT OUR READER. 


The upwaidly>inobile read 
BusinessWorid 
One look at the rapidly' 
increasing appointments 
section presents you with a 
ringside view of career 
c^jportunities. In multi' 
crore companies. For people 
worth more. 

And that's just one section. 
The alhnew BusinessWorid 
offers you page after page 
of relevant industry 
happenings. Put together 
by a dynamic editorial 
team. In a crisp, reader' 
friendly style. 

Pulsating, pertinent 
features 

“Cover Stories”: Written 
with a new proactive 
approach. Stories like 
Mr. Ambitious - capturing 


Dhirubhai Ambani, India's 
best'known industrialist. 
And India's Best Chirf 
^ecutives - a first-i^tS' 
kind opinion poll that 
unveiled how the executive 
fraternity views CEOs. 


“Special Features”: Written 
with a probing, research' 
intensive approach. 

The new Vij ay Mallv a - 
a peek into the life India's 
most colourful industrialist. 
The Backroom Bov s - 


the people with real power- 
the executive assistants to 
powerful businessmen. 

“Ad & Marketing World”: 
A total update on product 
launches and marketplace 
developments. 
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And many more. 

The new'look 
BusinessWorid 
As you can see, it's more 
than a new look widi more 
colour, more photographs, 
morejjages. 

It's business news at a 
glance. 

The way you never got it. 
The way you want it. 

Only in BusinessWorid. 

Subscribe to BusinessWorid. 
Get an alLnew look at 
business. 


! Money'bock Guarantee! 

I Yes, I wanr to subecnbe to 

* BusinessWorid If I don't like it, 

I you will tetum my money back to me 
I after deducttfsg (he amount for the 

• magazines delivered to me. 



The Qtcuiatton Manam (U) 
Ananda Bazar Pamka Ltd . 

6, Prafolla Ssskar Street, 
Ca)cutia*70000l 


BusinessWorid 


TAKE AN ALL-NEW LOOK AT BUSINESS. 








Shuttle time 
with Padukone 

% Television Is test 
becoming the last 
resort of the pasNt 
sportsman. The latest 
to take recourse to the 
tube, once playing 
days were done with: 
badminton ace 
Prakash Padukone. 

With such triumphs 
as the All-England win 
(at Wembley) behind 
him, Padukone has 
decided thst It's time 
to “retire gracefully” 
from the court. And, 
Instead, occupy 
himself with tutoring 
Impressionable young 
things In the finer 
points of the game In a 
serial called Shuttle 
Time With Prakash 



Prakaah Padukon*: retiring gracefully 


Padukone. Each 
half-hour episode 
(scheduled for a 
Sunday morning slot) 
will have Prakash 
demonstrating the 
right way of going 
about things. This, 
Interspersed with 
Interviews with 
all-time greats such as 
Llem Swie King and 
Morten Frost Hansen. 


Doordarshan being 
the great leveller, 
Padukone la facing the 
same problems any 
other TV producer 
would. At present, he 
Is engaged In a 
desperate bid to cope 
with Mandl House 
red-tapism, while 
scouring the horizons 
for a sponsor. 

Any takers? 


Oncea 

Congressman... 

#Why did Arif Mohammat 
Khan suddenly decide to 
hang a portrait of Indira 
Gandhi on the walls of 
his office? Did this 
presage his return to the 
Congress(I)? 

Wrong, says Arif 
Mohammad. Malicious 
nonsense. Motivated 
Congress(I) 
disinformation. The 
picture which led to ail 
that speculation had 
never been off his walls 
in the first place. Arif 




Chandra SwamI: an Irrduatry of apirltual help 

Tale of two Sultans 

# Chandra Swami 
never tires of making out that, 
the richest man in the world, the 
Sultan of Brunei, was his 
devoted disciple. There’s one 
slight smtg, though. The Sultan 
thinks dHterently. 

In BySm’8 Will, his 
biography by Lord Chalfont (the 
first Western writer and 


television person to be granted 
access to the Sultan and his 
close friends), the ruler of 
Brunei is dismissive of the 
godman’s claims. “Why should 
I, a Muslim,” he asks, “seek 
advice from the Swami, who is a 
Hindu? The Swami was 
introduced to me some time ago, 
but that is the full extent of my 
contact with him.” 

The book has more on the 
Sultan of Sleaze, Chandra 
Swami, whom Lord Chalfont 
describes as “one of a string of 
Indian gurus who have made 
selfless spiritual help a 
multi-million dollar industry”. 
Apparently. Chandra Swami’s 
talents did not extend to 
operating a tape recorder 
correctly. For, the transcripts of 
the tape he sold to Tiny’ Row¬ 
land which had Egyptian 
businessman Mohamed A1 
Fayed (who tried to buy out 
Harrods) discussing his 
relationship with the Sultan 
“read like the gibberings of 
three certified lunatics”. 


Th» Sultan 
of Brunei: no 
disciple of 
Chandra Stwaml'a 
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COMPILED BY SEEMA GOSWAMI 




ArH Mohammad Khan: victim of 
dlalnformatltm 

disclosed that he still 
regarded himself as a 
true Congressman and 
continued torevere Mrs 
Gandhi. It was only 
"back-stabber” Rajiv 
whom he found 
impossible to accept as 
his leader. Hence the 
departure from the 
ruling party. 


Humbug 

# If one went by the 
British tabloid News of 
the World, Benazir 
Bhutto was being spied 
upon. The Pakistani 
FYime Minister’s hotel 
room at the Ritz, 
London, had been 
bugged, disclosed the 
paper, and her 
conversations recorded, 
presumably to be used 
against her in the 
future. But, luckily for 
Bhutto, now on her 
first state visit to the 
United Kingdom, the 
device was discovered 
by the ever-vigilant 
Scotland Yard and 
de-activated. 

No such luck, said 
Benazir, when asked to 
comment on the story. 
Though it would have 
been fun if something 
as exciting as this had 



Banaiir Bhutto: untuod 

happened. As it turned 
out, the report was just 
a lot of humbug. 
Bhutto, as usual, had 


the last word: “A lot of 
people read the News of 
the World, but does 
anybody believe it?” 


More on 
padayatras 

# Guess who are all set 
to do a Shahabuddin? 
None other than 
cricketing legend Sunil 
Gavaskar and cine star 
Rishi Kapoor. 

No, they aren't going 
all out to safeguard 

RIohl Kapoor: rMIgloua forvour 


the Babri Masjid 
for their Muslim 
brethren, it's 
the fate of an 
ISKCON temple 
that's got them 
all hot under the 
collar. 

The local 
council of 
Watford, 
England, has 
ruled that the 
Bhakti Vedanta 
Manor, an 
ISKCON shrine, 
may not be used 
by devotees as a 
place of public 
worship. 
Brimming over 
with righteous 
indignation, 
ISKCON 
decided to 



Sunil Qavaokar: from haalth food to pMy 


organise a 
protest march of 
2,000 devotees. 
And carried 
away by 
religious 
fervour, no 
doubt, Gavaskar 
and Kapoor 
decided to lead 
the padayatra. 

Well, at least, 
it makes for a 
pleasant 
change. From 
endorsing 
health food in 
Sunny's case, to 
brooding on the 
sad fail of the 
8arrymore»-the 
Raj Kapoors—of 
Indian filmdom, 
where Rishi is 
concerned. 
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WILL SPEND 




S ay it loud; I'm rich and proud 
Four decades after the Mahat¬ 
ma, I^jiv Gandhi's India has 
fin^ junked the cult of auster¬ 
ity. Gone is the self-denial of 
okL In its place is an aggressive acquisi¬ 
tiveness. G<»ie too is the old Indian 
prq)ensity to save—down to 22 per cent 
of income last year fron the tr^tional 
24-25 per cent. The buzz-words of today 
are spend, spend, spend. And the credo 
is: when in doubt don't presume: con¬ 
sume! 

Statisticians say that 10 million Indians 



,ni(|^ WiillllW suiii*)'/)*' tM/UHgf 


have incwnes in excess of Rs four lakhs 
a year. And economists caution that 
even this might be an underestimate; all 
income statistics are necessarily sus¬ 
pect The high level of concealed income 
suggests that himdreds of crores of 
rupees drain back into tte market mop¬ 
ping up goods and services whUe escap¬ 
ing from the tax man. 

The evidence is all around us. Luxu^ 
goods have never been as freely avail¬ 
able as they are today—and never 
before have they been this expensive. 
Houses in previously unfashionable De¬ 
lhi colonies change hands for upwards of 
Rs 60 lakhs. Meals in such smart 
restaurants as the Rotisserie at Bom¬ 
bay's The Oberoi can cost as much as Rs 
12,000 for two. And high-fashion gar¬ 
ments at such shops as Ravissant and 
Ensemble can cost Rs 15,000 for a 
gown. 

Despite the high prices, there is no 
shortage of consumers. Delhi is current¬ 
ly experiencing a building boom; new 
pricier restaurants open each day; and 
Indian couture is the growth industry of 
the late Eighties. 

The conclusion is inescapable. For the 


first time in the history of India, conspi¬ 
cuous consumption has reached 
epidemic proportions. Says Suijit Bhalla, 
senior fellow at the Policy Group, a 
Delhi think-tank, “After a comparatively 
slow process, die incomes of the rich 
have suddenly reached credible interna¬ 
tional standards." There has also been a 
shift in the kind of person making the 
money. Whereas earfier, consumption at 
the top end of the market was restricted 
to the upper-middle class and the tradi¬ 
tional in^strial class, the spending pow¬ 
er is now in the hands of a new 
intermediate class which has recendy 
made money: entrepreneurs, traders 
and retailers. Expkuns Bhalla, “With 
economic growth, certain sections are 
iiKreasing their incomes faster than 
other sectors. It is neither good nor bad 
but merely inevitable and predictable." 

The salaried middle class, of course, 
does not see it that ivay. Because the 
new money is in the hands of those who 
do not necessarily subscribe to the 
values and tastes of die westernised, 
educated elite, whole new consumer 
industries have sprung up from Marud 
accessories to designer bathroom tiles. 
To the traditional eUte, this is evidence 
of vulgarity and tastelessness. But as 
those with the big bucks might well 
retort: it is better to be nouveau than 
not riche at all. 

The emergence of the new money has 
also coincided with two other significant 
trends, both of which have to do with 
Rajiv Gandhi. Says Bhalla, "In the post- 
Rajiv period, it is not considered immor¬ 
al to make money. Hie guilt earlier 
associated with making money has now 
gone. Businessmen, consequently, are 
much less guilt-ridden. And this is being 
expressed as conspicuous consump¬ 
tion." In other words, when your Prime 
Minister likes Lacoste tee-shirts, Gucci 
loafers and Christian Dior sunglasses, 
the nation follows suit. 

The Rajiv regime has also made a 
more tangible diflerencc. Its economic 
and industrial policies have assisted in 
the creation of a consumer goods sector 
that is tesed both on new indigenously 
manufactured items and on newly liber¬ 
alised imports. Adds Bhalla, “Earlier, 
even if people increased their incomes, 
there were only so many ways of 
spending rnmiey or showing oft wealth. 
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Dunlop introduces the widest two¬ 
wheeler tyre in the country: Specti3-VWde. 

A nylon tyre with exceptional grip. Extra 
stability on comers. 

Better balance on uneven stretches. And 
more effident braking. 

All made possible because of its extra 


width-there's more tyre in with 
the road. 

And since ttw weight of your two¬ 
wheeler is distributed over a wider area, 
there’s less wear on the tyre. So you get 

•t 

extra mileage. 

Sounds like another inflated claim ftom 


t 









a tyne manufacturer? 

We suggest you check out ttie Spectna- 
Wide for yourself. 

You'll discover how wide the difference is 
between Dunlop and othertwo-wheelertyres. 

DunhpkDunhp.Aiway»ch&ad 
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j For more detate on ttie imazing performance of ttw new Duntop Spectr^WMe. write >n j 

j Ourtap.Pja Box tto; 10083. CtPOiBaniliv 400 001. j 
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StAIUS SYMBOLS 


Forget about Rolls Royces 
and Belugas. Here's v^at 
counts these days: 


• Any Japanese car, 
preferably a Toyota; 

• Paintings by A.E. 
Menon, M. F. Husain 
or Manjit Bawa; 

• "Saties’by S. Paul; 

• Gem-encrusted 
sunglasses, false nails 
and coloured contact 
lenses; 

• Being greeted by 
your name by either 
Nelson Wang or the 
ghazal singer at 


Bombay's Ensemble: so what if 
an outfit costs as much as a Maruti? 


Now the choices have increased signifi¬ 
cantly. Everybody who builds a toth- 
room needs tiles. But only now does he 
have the option of designer tiles or 
marble flooring.’’ 

Punjabi baroque 
andBania 

BYZANTINE 

'Fhe consequence of all 
this has been an unpre¬ 
cedented boom in high- 
priced goods and services "^'^*** 
firom tai^oori restaurants to 
stereo systems for Marutis 
to gold jewellery. But no¬ 
where is the new money 
more visible than in the hous¬ 
ing sector. 

If an Englishman’s home is 
his castle, then, these days, 
a rich Indian's residence is his status 
symbd. In Delhi, the urge to keep up 
with the Junejas has spawned a whole 
new schml of housing design that 
architect Gautam Bhatia disparagingly 
refers to as “Puqjabi baroque”. In Bom¬ 
bay, entire apartments have been trans¬ 
formed into marbled and wood-panelled 
creations that could easily double for 
Blofeld’^ headquarters in any James 
Bond ah. In Calcutta, the eastern 
suburb of Salt Lake, once earmarked for 
middle class housing, has fallen prey to 
the developers who sell houses created 



enier. Pnin ttwlm t»chadde&^ 


in a style that can only be described as 
’Marwari modernism’. And, even in 
Bangalore, the new motto seems to be; 
bizarre is better. 

Architects have learnt to cater to the 
new boom. Says Anil Verma, an award- 
winning Delhi architect, “I used to think 
that everythmg should be in good taste. 


But then, what the heO? There is 
something caOed fireedcMn of express¬ 
ion.” Such egalitarian principles have a 
sound commercial basis. Explains 
another architect, “It is difficult to sur- 

- vive on snobbery. It is the 

neo-rich who have caused 
this boom and no architect 
can afford to turn his nose up 
at these people.” 

In Delhi, the new creativ- 
. ity finds expression in such 
fSilfS' recent developments as 

, Greater Kailash, where it is 

not unusual to find traces of 
the Spanish villa, a touch of 
. : Gothic, a dash of Byzantine, 

a bit of the haveS and the odd 
echo of a Moghul 
, ■ ; mausoleum—in the same 

, t house. In Calcutta, the cur¬ 

rent status symbd in Salt 
Lake is the oveiiiead water tank or 
pond. Ideally, this should taketheformof 
a large, cement totus on the roof. Other 
Salt Lake houses have extravagantly 
arched windows, simulated hanging gar¬ 
dens and huge domes. One bun^ow is 
even constructed on a chariot (as in the 
Konark sun temple) with stone horses 
seemingly pulling it acrcSs a sea of con¬ 
crete waves. 

In Bangatore, a manu&cturer of FVC 
pipes has plastered, his newly- 
constructed two-storey house (insi^ 
and outside) with wallpaper. Thus, diffe- 












Aartgan; 

• Afarmhmse on the 
outakirta of Delhi 
(marble-tiled 
ammmingpool 
optional); 

• Weight reduction at 
Jindal; 

• A beach home at 
Alibag orMandwa; 

• Gold-plated Pan 
Parag boxes; 

• Blmk Label scotch 
(more Black Label is 
consumed in India 
alone than Johnny 
Walker^s total 
production); 

• Cartier cigarettes; 

• An astroturf lawn. 


Expouirc interior: furniture shops 
are raking it in 



rent waOs may cany pictures of cascad¬ 
ing waterfaiis, dense rain forests or 
sandy beaches. Also in Bangalore is the 
residence of cement baron M.S. 
te Ramaiah which has all the trainings of a 
Hindi film set—stuffed ti¬ 
gers, wall-to-wall mirrors, 
enormous curving stair¬ 
cases, etc.—the house is still 
under construction, even 
though it has given its name 
(Gol^) to the entire neigh¬ 
bourhood. Legend has it that 
Ramaiah believes that if the 
house is ever finished, his 
luck will change. 

The stylistic chaos that 
typifies the new building 
bc^ has much to do with 
the rootlessness of those 
who pay the bills. In the 
process of moving up, most 
of the new conspicuous consumers have 
sought to turn their backs on the homes 
they grew up in. Instead, they have 
searcl^ for reference points in their 
new lives. Generally, these tend to be 
five-star hotels and Hindi movies. 
Ar^es Malvika Singh, editor of The 
India Magazine: “It is reassuring for the 
traditimial elite to see this as a break¬ 
down of values and a lack of culture. 
What it really amounts to is simple urban 
confusion. They are not sure what to 
r copy. So what? It may be bizarre but it is 
vibrant.” 


Singh’s ‘urban confusion’ is perhaps 
best captured by the craze for farm¬ 
houses on the outskirts of Delhi. No¬ 
body does any farming and the struc¬ 
tures themselves merge Ei^sh coun- 
tryhouse influences with Malibu chic and 
hacienda design. The advertising brags 
about this cross-cultural potpourri. For 


instance: “Beverley Hills, the farmhouse 
you always dreamed alxxit...based on 
lines simte to those of an English 
countryside.” 

Confesses Anil Verma, “The only way 
to deter a client with a truly 
bizarre suggestion is to tell 
him, “You know, this style 
will socm be out-of-^late.” 
That usually woiirs. 

Men WITH 

STYLE vs MEN 
WITH Tn.ES? 

While the entire decora¬ 
tion industry is experiencing 
an unprecedented boom, the 
shrine of the new conspi¬ 
cuous consumption is clearly 
the bathroom. In Delhi, the 
Design Shop specialises in bathroom 
fittings: sinks, commodes, bidets, squat¬ 
ting pans, handcrafted soap trays, ele¬ 
gant toilet-roll holders, fancy towel 
hooks and inevitable designer tiles. All 
are available in a variety of colours 
(“Thirty captivating shades—lush forest 
greens, warm sunshine yellows, bright 
sky-Uues...”) and some have patterns 
(golden flowers on coffee-coloured WCs 
are, apparently, a particular favourite). 

The Design Shop’s specialities, 
however, are saunas and Jacuzzi whirl¬ 
pools. While Jacuzzis cost between Rs 

45 
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HAVE MONE\ WILL SPEND 
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flijohiiL«iHKAandPWMd2art}i^ ’ 
-were wraiw when they tciU us that otoiK^ 
buy love: on thci arrai^Eeti luvriage cinnut 
t^^is possible. Whatdiey should have stad is -' 
that money can’t buy fame. That, sady, is the 
central proldem of most CCs (conspicuouB coil* 
sumers). What is tl]« point halving cnoiP# if you 
stiO ifvait 45 minutes for a taUe at the h 

Trote? Or if they Uadcball you at the Delhi 
Gymkhaoa? W)^ you need is the kind cif ^lUce . 
^t req>ects your money; that recoj^iises ^t : 
you are a aomeho^. 

: Don't sneer this is a legitimate busdnesa 
■ <^^)orhwty for the entrepren^. The first 

to ^)ot it was PranSde Lok, manager of DeOu’s 
House ii Ming. Ldc create a lavoured table 
area’ and would (Hdy seat high-rollers (whom he 
would address by name) if they let him 

, wder their food. ("Anyway, Frankie, you know 
best, yaar. ”) He would obfiginjE^y serve tq? ^no- 
, Ludhiana fore but would m^e them pay through 
noses for it 

.' ‘ ftwMo’a spiritual heir is Neteon Wang, ovmer 
olHcinl^s China Garden. Recognis^ diat. 
>'’txxity^V)e won over the CCs ego. bis wafiet 
! sodi^etllt atrdi^foUow, Wsuig hasasaduously 
m sed-esteem of his ciien^. In tfao 
tnooess, fiiilsfodtrnud CSifoa Garden mto lorfah; 
TBMtvsiaxt^ Amorenstetttymh 

tttte has bei^ the'di^Pfono.Bar. 

' Wang has njgunntaitmrs: the Dynasty Ckib, 
tfogi IQiyber, dRAafosyHdKserie, etc. Their 
, SijnipMs proves Oat tnb^ ever wed brtd^ 



The 


appe. 
arei 


45,000 and Rs 1,50,000 and saunas can 
be bought od-the-shelf for Rs 1,75,000, 
both are selling briskly—in foct, 12 
Jacuzzis have been sold in the last three 
months. 

The bathroom craze is yet to catch on 
in most other cities (though a Poona 
industrialist has built a garden in his 
bathroom), but Bombay shows signs of 
being the next to succumb. Already, 
American foucets (at Rs 2,400 a tap) are 
preferred to Indan fitting^ (average 
price: Rs 150). Perhaps, this is because 
of their better quality, but the most 
striking feature of the current boom in 
conspicuous consumption is that price 
does not always reflect quality. One ^ 
instance: a current Bombay craze is to ^ 
refloor bathrooms with m^le. Italian 
marble (at Rs 400 to Rs 500 per square 
foot) is nearly always selected over the 
domestic variety (at Rs 200 per square 
foot). The catch is that Indian marble 
(from Makrana in Rajasthan) is longer 
lasting, hardier and retains its shine. 
"But,” explains decorator Anil Dighe, 

“the whole deal is about status not 
quality, so people generally end up 
buying Italian m^ie even though it is 
inferior.” 
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Cut InteHor; enlenainmeia centre 

It is no accident that marble, generally 
associated with temple architecture, 
should end up in the bathroom, but there 
is as fog a boom in other interior fitting. 

Says Monica Vazir Ali of The Drawing 
Room, a successful furniture store in 
Bombay, “There's no dearth of money in 
this d^. And if people can’t get what / 
they want here, they simply hop over to ' 
















Bangkok and buy it there.” 

Presently, granite is the new status 
symbol. (It gained popularity after The 
Oberoi chain chose it as the cornerstone 
of its redecoration.) Entire flats in Bom¬ 
bay have been reflmred and a house in 
Bangalore’s Koramangala is built com¬ 
pletely from granite. The high price of 
granite (Rs 250 per square foot) is not a 
factor because most of those who prefer 
it do not put their designers on a ti^t 
budget. &ys a Bombay architect, “In 
1976 I spent Rs 8,000 on decorating a 
client’s house at Grand Paradi apart¬ 
ments. Today that same work would 
cost Rs 12 lakhs.” And the client would 
probably be willing to spend more. 

r Jungle parties and 

OTHER MOVABLE FEASTS 

Nearly as striking as the boom in 
house construction and furnishings has 
been the vast explosion in the eating-out 
and partying-out sector. Generally, the 
money has come from a new clientele. 
Says restaurant manager Ambrose at 
Delhi’s Hyatt Regency, “Eight years 
ago, when I started off in the profession, 
five-star hotels were used by foreigners, 
company executives and the* 
very rich. That's not so any 
longer. Nowadays it is consi¬ 
dered no big deal to have a 
kid’s birthday party at a five- ' 
star hotel. At the coffee 
shop, we get kids of just 13 
and 14 coming in on their 
own. And now kitty parties 
are so much on the increase 
that we have decided to give 
incentives: for every nine 
ladies who come for a kitty 
party, the tenth is free.” 

While in Delhi and Banga¬ 
lore the new deluxe hotels 
have capitalised on the spurt 
in demand by opening sever¬ 
al new restaurants, it is 
Bombay that has led the rest 
in this respect: since 1986, 
three new hotels have 
opened, but several high- 
priced, non-five-star places 
have dso boomed. 

The current eating-out 
craze has confused the five- 
star hotels. Traditionally, the chains 
have expanded the market by introduc¬ 
ing new cuisines to India (The Oberds 
brought Polynesian food; the Taj 
brou^t nouveOe cuisine and Sichuan 
Chinese; ITC turned the humble kebab 
into haute cuisine). In recent years, 

. however, their innovations have met 
r with less success. 'The Tqj group’s • 
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THE FASHKDN SHOW AS ENTERTAINMENT FORM 


H Periu^ nothing typifies the current 
mood of Bie cons|Hcuous OHisumer as mudi as 
the fashkm show: the urban entertaiiunent ft»in 
of 1989. The uninitiated may believe that the 
purpose of a fashion show is to seB clothes. 
Perhaps that’s the way it is in New York, Paris 
and Milan, but in Bon^y and Delhi sales have 
nothmg to do with it. 

Visu^se your typical cmi^icuous consumer 
(let’s call him CC ^ short). Most evenings, CC 
returns from ofiSce/shc^factory, tired and 
bored. Mrs CC, however, wants to w out and 
have fioL What can diey do? Movies? No, they 
see them on video. Th^tre? Too cerebral Par¬ 
ties? Maybe, but Bien one has to make con¬ 
versation and this is a strain. 

So, voild, the fashion show! (Consider the 
advantages. You see lots of glamorous pe<^ 
and they see-you. There’s k^ of pretty ^s. 
There’s usuaDy win^ if Kfaazana is organising it, 
then thoe’s (hampil^ and Interid^ served 
caviar. 'There's always music (dism if the dothes 
are young, Nat King Cole othratwise). And 
there’s ^ need to mate conversation w be 
teeresting! (^^,CC reast this bid)ble'g«Bn 
for the eyes? No ^y. Just see the crowds at die 
Ensemble, Ravissaid,,Zandra Rhodes, Paul 
Sdon, biterplaza, ^'Wearahd Khaam shovra! 

What, you ^ die fashkm houses get in 
return ^ their invimtinmit? In a wwd: hype. A 
fsidikmshowmisureathatyou’Dbewrittimd)- 
oiR: colour piettites of your rnodeb wiO grace the 
magadnes for months afterwards. 

Andi, a^ A ite’t hype vdiat matters? 


Nice girls, nice 
crowd, nice wine, 
shame about the 
dothes 
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AAAKING MILLIONS THE 6ULSHAN KUMAR WAY 


■ Hb hoilse in DeBtf WMiid be tile 
envy of afl other CCs (conspicuous consum¬ 
ers)—^it has paiatial dimenskms. His Mercedes 
Bern is the latest model His six dogs are tiior- 
oughbred Dobermanns. AB erf Gulsiw Kumar’s 
we^ flows from the success of &^r Casset¬ 
tes India Ltd (turnover Rs 150 ctorra per 
aimum), the leadng recorded musk company 
A common enoi^ tale? Maybe. Exce^ tint 
Kumar is just 3?and started he career ten years 
a^ by running a small electrical rqiair shop with 
las mother’s saviitgs. In under a decade, be has 
gone from bulbs to biBkms and expanded the 
maiket tor pre^reccnded cassettes (stS largely 
in the hands <Xf pirates). * 

Kumar is merely anxmg the most successful 
of a new breed of entrepreneurs who have come 
out of nowhere, fre<piently taken on estab&hed 
Cmporations (in Guldian’s case, the vmieiaMe 
industiy pkHieer. tte Gramophcme (^on^any of 
; hi^), rewritten the rules and won. In the fxo- 
•Cess, they have earned phenomenal fortunes 
’aiptl, )3ce aB first-generation rich, qpent the 
nkoey.on bvishuK) con^Mcuous consumptiaii. 

GtAmn Kumv is now somethmgof a cd^-' 
tgrgndibe weB^ducated executives who once 
/kh^ht^him fiid tfa^^ 

'dbiijLJIhfflHliidietut^ sets, vid«dpby«s, 
taim nkocdm and pre-recorded video cassettes 
(nsWggeMliiL'JLjfdktpaftoindrndM sdndi 
sold 70,000 corite. 

. Mext is a ptel^ittipve into fibns. Given h^ 
peraond style, he wl be ri home in the Bottriay 
Shhindattiy. 


tohisclMit 


CaiiiM gimiitf twfto m biWtaa 




experiment with Ihai food has fizzled 
out and the Oberoi’s attempt to popula¬ 
rise a French style gtiU-room (The 
Rotisseries in Bombay and Calcutta, La 
RocheBe in DeBii, etc.) hasn’t come off. 

Instead, only two kinds of restaurants 
do weB: North Indian and North Indian- 
Chinese (or Sino-Ludhiana as it is known 
in the trade). The most successful 
restaurant in Madras is ITC’s Peshawar 
and in Delhi, the Indian restaurants at 
the new hotels draw the crowds. Like¬ 
wise in Bombay, the big hits of the last 
few years have been China Garden, 
KhybCT, the Bombay Brasserie and the 
Jewel of India. 

None of the successful restaurants is 
cheap (expect to pay a minimum of Rs 
200 per head; more if you are drinking 
and the hotel trade has accepted that it 
missed the emergence of a new dass of 



Madras sbopphig cantre: consumption goes south 

moneyed customers who do not share 
the tastes of the traditional clientele. In 
Delhi, this intermediate class is happiest 
at an Indian restaurant with a ghaza/ 
singer (and the average check per table 
can reach Rs 1,000) and in Bcnnbay, 
because It is intitnidated by the snobbish 
oivirons of the new Oberex or the ok) 
world elegance of the Tq, it prefers 
China Garden where regulars gossijr 
with waiters as equals and the owner, a 
former limbo danrar, has now become 
the intermediate class’ big^st social 
catch. 

DeDii hotels have coped better than 
those in Branbay. Thtf" Hyatt Regency 
willing despatched sound-recordists to 
the zoo to tape animal sounds for a 
‘jungle party’. And most banquet mana¬ 
gers gladly organise a theme wed¬ 
ding' (fancy dress, Arabian nights, dur- 























6ar-styie^you name it!) fOT a weD- 
heeled dient Says the ^neral managn' 
of one Delhi five-star hotel, "1 have had 
people coming in and asking to buy 
coupons to eat at our restaurants. I have 
had guests charging at the buffet taUe at 
a wedding party and overturning it. And 
I know p^ple who want to spend Rs 600 
per head on a birthday party for a 
five-year-old. But let’s face it: that’s my 
clientele and I’m not going to laugh at 
those who pay my bis.” 

'The cons^uence of this has been that 
despite the proliferation of new deluxe 
hotels in Delhi, the increase in local 
business has been such that the profits 
keep rolling in. Only the swanky refur¬ 
bished Oberoi has bucked the trend and 
refused to accept weddings. 

What makes five-star hotels such an 
integral element of partying? Says the 



India Magazine’s Malvika Singh, “Many 
of the people who’ve just made money 
use deluxe hotels as reference points 
because they have no experience of 
anything else.’’ Thus, Delhi’s Taj Palace 
and Maurya hotels are packed out for 
North Indiui weddings with the kind of 
persons who would not normally be 
comfortable in such surroundings. 

But when the super-rich marry off 
their children, they give hotels a miss 
and try and stage their own shows. 
Earlier, the industrial elite would turn 
family weddings into small, relatively 
intimate affairs. But now, the ccmsump- 
tion couldn’t be more conspicuous. 'The 
weddings of each of Dhirubhai Ambani’s 
children (usually at the biggest hockey 
or football pitch available) have become 
mass participation events in which half 
the st^ of B<»nbay's Try Mahal hotel is 



PORTRAiTOI^T^JJEPAWTO As AjXISSQRy I^SIGlSffiR 


]^4ii«a<xmBpicibd*oQiiMmer CC^ Ydd 
put graisteon tlie'idta«v««pQra 
.^Khedrooia waBs, iutafledii jicussifayour 
bBthetHm and put speaks 

Manitidduxe. Now what? Howdo yoa lev 
Nbteasy, right? tttgomfor 

artYotttoverthaaittbiewaass^l^am- 
vineahiylfasain, AsjoBeElaMeqoluBwpt ' 
Batin aridWfouarealigjMyb^ipdtbefiQaes) 
B. Fcddia. Y<m ttAinar bodfiaa hownwch 
cost! yqtrdtieBd dpodti^Qf ait.ddAitioni aiad 


Uter. 

gaat ahecahtAabnrt 


yfaiigbrartiBts. 

lAtft fgur ooleagaet tdl yiw that y^ 
bail, jradcan.wiiAlhMAin^a^ “Atm, it is 
anlhvMitffiBat. j^^|)Dyoulaxnvbo«innch^ 
ifinattwditfikdtte SMiehy^s a^ 

'Tiaia, (D.you 

atp4pi0bao( tiiiAK .(31>iyatt m 
iMihtt i aapita; naatch the colouc , 

wt^jaciimto^lnada .... 

hotse/Meixm aned^ 
anted design acbimbibr 
therioac«|A cittt as a deaii^aoo^ 
trigenfina.nxrttnni'the last fwyeat^ The 
aevd^iladft Mgaoi: prices are 

sqptiait 

ai>(M>s«r itmttqp hec^ 
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Banned? 

Because it has a 53 cm F S T ? 
Because it's way ahead of time? 
Because it has mind-blowing features? 
Or ju ,t because it's going to unleash 
a fresh wave of envy? 


ONIDA.21 


iSleighbour's envy Owner's pride. 






SHOULD 
THENEWOIMIDA 
BE BANNED? 






h am: mom ^ VMM. SP[M> 



(Above) Jewellers have never had U 

so good; gold IS perfect for the new 
money; (right) the Ghungroo 
disco; if you’ve got It, flaunt It' 


drafted to assist and the garbas (a 
Gujarati folk dance) are performed at a 
cricket stadium. Two years ago, 

W ind Hinduja, the world’s richest 
^ident Indian, married his daugh- 
Bnu off in a style that must have 
m back by four crore rupees or 
more. And recently. B. K. Birla, India’s 
richest man, broke with his family’s 
low-key tradition to celebrate his grand¬ 
son Kumaramangalam’s wedding in the 
manner of a carnival. Enough money 
was spent on the festivities to run a 
small municipality for a year and an 
aghast finance ministry ordered an en¬ 
quiry. 

The moral of these stories is that 
conspicuous consumption is not the 
prerogative of the nouveau riche Punjabi 
or the Lagos Sindhi. When the barons of 
Indian business enter the fray, their 
ostentation leaves everyone else gaping. 

All that glitters is 

USUALLY BLACK 

In India, the demand fur gold is usually 
regarded as symptomatic of the health of 
the economy. By that reckoning, there’s 
plenty of money floating around. Over 
the last four years, gold sales have shot 
up and in Delhi, a craze for diamonds 
persists. Says Ananya Choudhury of A. 


Sirkar and Sons, a Calcutta jeweller, 
“Gold is in. Money is not a factor.” 
Agrees Jayanta Chandra of another Cal¬ 
cutta firm, “Our sales have been in¬ 
creasing by 15-20 per cent for the last 
four years. ” 

Much of the wealth that goes into 
jewellery has never been mentioned on a 
tax return. Says a Delhi jeweller, “Gold 
is perfect for the new money. It has a 
resale value as well as a show-off poten¬ 
tial. Moreover, many of the people now 
buying jewellery have inherited no 
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Soitfyott 


I pieces from their parents. So they have 
several generations to make up for.” 
Punjabi wives apparently prefer di¬ 
amonds, but husbands are less keen be¬ 
cause of limited resale opportunity. 

At present jewellery represents an 
ideal means of stashing away black 
money. In Calcutta, they still talk about 
a raid on a wealthy marwari family that 
yielded nothing—till a raider noticed the 
large number of dogs in the house. The 
jewellery was pasted to the bellies of the 
canines! ' ‘ 

If jewellery shops have never had it so 
good, the same is true of the rest of the 
retailing sector. Over the last three 
years, shops dealing in relatively new 
products have mushroomed. Some of 
these goods (kitchen equipment, spe¬ 
ciality foods, electronic entertainment 
units, etc.) appear in most sixrieties af¬ 
ter a certain level of economic develop¬ 
ment. 

More startling has been the growth in 
two new sectors—‘high fashion’ gar¬ 
ments and car accessories. Of these, the 
automobile furnishing boom is particular¬ 
ly astonishing. Shops in big cities sell 
evjgything required to make a Maruti 
fe^B<e a Ferrari and their success is 
uajllly ascribed to the duty structure 
tlw makes the acquisition of imported 
cars nearly impossible because of their 
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prohibitive prices. Hence the incentive 
to jazz up Indian cars. 

Says Robin, who owns south Delhi’s 
Car de Centre (no, not Car da Centre), 
"Everyone wants his car to be different 
and is willing to pay for it. There are now 
20() car accessory shops in Delhi. Many 
of my customers spend Rs 2,000 to 
3,000 every month adding new things to 
their cars." 

Some in-demand accessories: electro¬ 
nic sirens, imported reverse horns, 
mega-bass stereo systems, digital 
chronometers, body restyling to take on 
the contours of a sports car, engine and 
silencer tinkering to increase the roar to 
Formula One levels, mini-refngerators, 
and even video recorders. 

While the urge to spend on cars may 
seem strange, it lacks the mega-bucks 
basis ol the great fasluon boom. (See: 
Year of the Desif^ner, Sunday 19-25 


I Arjun .Singh’* ‘marhk palacr’; rrration of the media? 

AVIAR REGIME 


WHAT THE RULERS DO, THE PEOPLE FOLLOW 


wk It has now become fashionable to 
deride R.ijiv Gandhi’s ‘expensive tastes’ and to 
dismiss the chartered Jumbo jet full of hacks, 
flacks and babus that he takes abroad four times 
a year as the ‘caviar express’. But the Prime 
Minister's alleged extravagance is 
only the tip of the governmental iceberg. 

These days, ministers have no compunctions 
about using official facilities for fun. As internal 
security minister. Arun Nehru treated a BSK jet 
as lus own (the seating was rearranged to 
accommodate his frame). 

As startling is the tendency to flaunt private 
wealth that is rarely legitimately acquired. Near¬ 
ly everyone of consequence owns a farmhouse 
near Delhi: in most cases, political clout has been 
used to buy the land on the cheap. A gentlentan’s 
agpeement, however, prevents politicians from 
discussing each other's wealtli. When this con¬ 
vention is broken (Arjun Singh’s ‘marble palace’, 
Atitabh Bachchan's Swass flat. Arun Nehru’s 
foieign jaunt, etc.), the media are accused of 
■‘.sinking to a new low”. 

The trend has affected the public sector too. 
The Industrial Development Bank of India just 
spent an astronomical Ks 300 per square fool to 
decorate the chainnan's cabin at its glitzy new 
building on Bombay’s Cuffe Parade. 

The most bizarre aspect of all this is that 
mini.sters and public sector chiefs who authorise 
this expenditure are expected to live on salaries 
that are laughably small by priv||te sector 
standards. The austerity-vulg<TO> trade-off is 
thudHpitutionalised. 


Ministers now have 
noconi|HuidkHi$ 


facilities for Am, As 
starttiiigisthe 
tendeiKO'to flaunt 
private wealth that is 
rardy l^timatdy 
acquired 


Satbh Sharma M hfi farmlMNnc: 

o ii ninf one ii the 'in' thing 




Kumaramangalam Birla'* wedding: appalled 
the finance miniMrv 

February 1989.) Bombay’s Ensemble 
where outfits can cost up to Rs 40,000 
tops the list, but there are others: 
Ravissant, Once Upon A I'lmo, Interpla¬ 
za, Benzer, In Style and Paul Salon for 
instance. The irony is that side by side 
with this boom, a new sector based on 
export suiplus—where qualit)' is often 
high and prices low--has also de¬ 
veloped. But while ‘pavement fashion’ 
has succeeded in transfonning the look 
of the urban middle class, the new 
money sticks to the boutiques even 
though the clothes may be shoddily tai¬ 
lored and are nearly always overjiriced. 

But then, in this urge to spend, 
spend, spend, quality frequently loses 
out to other factors. In the case of high 
fashion, here, as in the US, it is not 
garments that are being bought but 
labels. The new money says it 
















is buying outfits; but what it is really 
purchasing is the social cachet of being 
clothed by a name. 

It is better to be 

NOUVEAU THAN NOT 
RICHE AT ALL 

Will the spending boom last? Most 
people think it will unless the economy 
slides into a deep recession. The 20 per 
cent tax on deluxe hotels which the in¬ 
dustry feared would lead to its ruination 
has had no impact im turnover. In other 
sectors too, indications are that demand 
is fairly price inelastic. 

And even a recession will only tem¬ 
porarily halt the rise of spending clas¬ 
ses—they are here to stay for the long 
haul. Explains economist Surjit Bhalla, 



B. K.Birla, India’s 
richest man, celebrated 
his grandson’s wedding 
in the manner of a 
carnival. Enough money 
was spent on the 
festivities to run a small 
municipality for a year 


"All tne macro indicators suggest that 
there has been a significant shift in in¬ 
come distribution. Money has gone to 
new groups: income inequalities have 
increased. Because the Government of 
India refuses to release the micro data, 
this IS difficult to substantiate.” 

It IS these ‘new groups' that will con¬ 
tinue to dictate the pattern of expendi¬ 
ture at the top end of the market. Says 
Malvika Singh, "in the short run. people 
like us will make fun of them and laugh at 
their predilection for fake Louis IV furni¬ 
ture. But. in the long run, we will come 
to accept them and they, in turn, will 
sharpt'n their tastes. Don't forget, every 
laniily that is rich today was nouveau 
once." 

So, if you hope to keep up with the 
junejas, start trying now. They arc 
going to be a part of our lives forever. 

Patralekha Chatterjee with reports from 
Sunday’s bureaux 

-UNDAY 2J-J9 July 1989 
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A liwjpiiiiiit coaapltx aaicr caaMnittioela Ktnia: tonsumers' paradise 

’BYE FROM DUBAI 


KEEPING UP WITH THE JOHNS 


I Whenjose Antony, an expatriate 
doctor settled in the US, canre home to 
Kerala last mraith after five years abroad, he was 
dumbfounded. Smalt vtlla^s had beauty 
parlours, video libraries, shopping centres and 
Kerala-style fast food joints. His fonnetiy 
humble relatives had vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines, wlour TV sets and even 
designer tiles. Remarks a startled Antony, 

"They say Kerala is a poor state with no 
industry, but today it is a consumers paradise! ” 

llie figures speak for themselves. Last year, 
the 18 lakh Malayalis settled abroad remitted 
between Rs l,200and 1,500crores. Their 
Amities quickly spent much of this money on 
consumer goods. One instance: the small town 
of Chavakkad (popidation; 40,000), near 
Trictuir, has more than 500 tourist cars and 
nearly 400 autorickshaws. Says Saifuddin, a local 
political leader, “In 1975, we had only five taxis. 
Today, our children dthikTang and our women 
use Camay soap, “f 

There are other examples. Former state 
home minister V. Ravi recalls how he once 
visited an Adivast hut in Wynad ilistrict to find 
the occupan^ using Colgate tt^tries; last year 
27 new boutiques qpenfid in Cochin; the Cochin 
Stock Ejjcbange IfW a turnover of Rs 2 lakhs a 
^y in 19&3—tx)day the^^reisRsS crores. 

' Obviously, new monej? is not a North Indian or 
even an upper-middle class phenomenon. If in 
Delhi, they keepup with the Junejas: in Cochin, 
they keep up Wie the Johns! ' 

MSHuir 8. PMayffrfNMilrwm 



An expensivf residciice In K«ral«: 

the Outf generation takes aver , 


New money is not a 
North Indian or even 
anuj^’niiddieclaffi 
phenomenon, ffin 
Dettii, they keep up 
with the Junejas; in 
Cocldn, they keep up 
widithejt^ 







BUSINESS 


"Le 


ook,” says Mohammad Abdur 
Hai, "all I’m saying is that give 
ihydro power as much import¬ 
ance as you give thermal power. No 
more, no less.” Hai, chairman and 
managing director of the National Hyd¬ 
roelectric Power Corporation (NHPC), 
despite his simple plea, may have a 
problem. His organisation, like the rest 
of the hydroelectric power sector, has a 
major barrier: the government itself. 

Since the heyday of the late Fifties 
and Sixties, when the prestigious Bhak- 
ra Nangal and Damodar Valley hydro 
power-cum-irrigation projects came up, 
there have not been any mega projects 
on the lines of the National Thennal 
Power Corporation (NTPC) plants such 
as Korba and Singrauli. There is a simple 
reason for this, according to a Central 
Electncity Authority (CEA) official who 
declines to be identified, "As demand for 
power giew (more than doubling since 
1980 alone), the swing towards thermal 
occurred, especially as hydro plants take 
a longer time to put up, often more than 
SIX to seven years. Politically 
that is bad, as a legislator’s 
temi IS only five years." He 
adds, "Hydro is a victim of 
short-term planning." 

That is a pity, say obser¬ 
vers, because hydro plants, 
besides offering a non¬ 
polluting power source, also 
do not require constant re¬ 
plenishment of expensive 
raw materials like oil and coal 
as thermal plants do. 

Moreover, hydro plants can 
operate for more than 50 ‘ 
years, whereas thermal plants requu'e 
firequent and sometimes complete over¬ 
hauling or change of machinery. 

The ministry of energy continually 
harps on the magic “potential" of hydro 
power in the country—close to one lakh 
MW—enough to meet the electricity 
demand well into the next century. 
However, it has remained a potential 
with only 18,197 MW of the hydro 
power capacity utilised since Independ¬ 
ence. And, compared to thermal power, 
the hydro share in the power sector has 
been on a constant decline. In the early 
Sixties hydro power comprised 41 per 
cent of total electricity availability. To¬ 
day, It stands at 30 per cent of India's 
total generating capacity of almost 
59,000 MW. (The rest comprises ther¬ 
mal energy, with nuclear power chipping 
in with less than 3 per cent of the total). 
Says Vinod Krishna Khanna, joint 
secretary (hydro) in the department of 
power, “Wgjre trying to arrest the ratio 
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Despite the bottlenecksyplamers 
are finally trying to push through 
mega hydroelectric projects 
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A tranamlasion tower 
on the Ganges at 
Farakka; (Inaet) M.A. 
Hal: ‘give hydro 
power a chance' 


decline. We hope to set the balance right 
by the Ninth Plan. ” He adds, "It’s being 
realised now that hydro is very impor¬ 
tant, in fact, intrinsically important to the 
country’s development. ’’ 

That probably accounts for the spate 
of hydro projects currently on the anvil. 
Yet, they appear to be stuck rather than 
moving ahead rapidly, and again the 
government is responsible. Negotiations 
are currently on with the Canadian 
government for the 390 MW Chamera 
Stage-11 project in Himachal Pradesh, 
worth Ks 673 crores (the 540 MW 
Chamera-I is expected to be commis¬ 
sioned by 1992) and officials don’t have a 
clue of when work might start. Negotia¬ 
tions—after running the gamut of clear¬ 
ances from the CEA, ministry of en¬ 
vironment, the Public Investment Board 
and the central cabinet—often take four 
years or more. The 390 MW Uulhasti 
project in Jammu and Kashmir, costing a 
staggering Rs 1,895 crores, has been 


stuck lor the past eight years, wnjJi the 
government still not decided on wheiber 
the turnkey contract should go to 
CGEF-Alsthom of France or a 13- 
member consortium led by .Asea-Brown 
Boveri from Austria. The project will 
take at least five years to be commis¬ 
sioned after the government is done 
with its wrangling. 

T he story is repeated in another j&K 
project—the 480 MW Un hydro 
project. Negotiations are on with Sweden 
and Australia for funding and award of 


The power split 
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The Sslal hydel protect dam: huge potential 

like NHPC calls for compromises. The 
major share of power t?oes to the 
particular state, and it demands that 25 
per cent of the workforce be from the 
state. For an NHPC project, the state 
gets 12 per cent power free in addition 
to its share of electricity. And states 
often squabble with each other. Karnata¬ 
ka and Tamil Nadu decided to go ahead 
with hydro projects—the Shiva Samud- 


many are not. NHPC is better orga¬ 
nised." (At present. 80 per cent of all 
hydro projects are managed by SEBs.) 
Moreover, says Khanna, “hydel pro¬ 
jects, especially new projects, should be 
for a region as a whole. And one state 
may not be able to take up a large 
project on its own.” 

This wisdom, apparently, has struck 
states, too, especially Himachal Pradesh 
and Uttar Pradesh. HP is going ahead 
with the 1500 MW Nathpa-Jhakn project 
on the Sutlej nver, and has formed the 
Natlipa-Jhari Power Corporation, with 
the central government providing 75 per 
cent of the capital and HP chipping in 
with the rest. The World Bank will 
provide 40 per cent of Nathpa’s Ks 
2,40()-crore price tag. The UP govern¬ 
ment has also set up a joint agency with 
the Centre—the Tehri Hydroelectric 
Power Corporation—for a 2,4(K) MW 
project. The Soviet Uiuon has confirmed 
consultancy and rouble credit for this 
project. In fact, this precedence—of 
forming project corporations—has got 
the J&K govenunent to think twice 


contract. Both the J&K projects are 
awaiting clearance from the Cabinet 
Committee on Economic Affairs, and, of 
course, finally the cabinet itself. Mean¬ 
while, project costs keep shooting up. 
The prime example is the Koel Karo 
project in Bihar. Already Rs 120 crorcs 
has been spent on land acquisition, and 
the cost of the Rs 9(K)-crore 710 MW 
project could treble by the time it goes 
on stream, well into the 1990s. On the 
other hand, thermal projects continue to 
get speedy clearances and financial 
approval. 

The central government i^ not the 
only one responsible for foul-ups. State 
governments—irrespective of their poli¬ 
tical colouring—do their bit to drag 
hydro down. The problem is that water, 
the only raw material required, is a state 
subject. Says NHPC’s Hai, "There is a 
natural reluctance on the part of states 
to give consent for a hydro project. Not ' 
one state wants to part with water. ” And 
NHPC can only take up projects for 
which a state is ready to help, or 
progress can be very difficult. State 
electricity boards (SEBs) do parallel 
hydro work, says the CEA official, and 
any collaboration with central agencies 
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ram and Bhavanikottalai respectively— 
but Andhra Pradesh and Kerala vehe¬ 
mently opposed the idea, objecting to 
the electricity sharing arrangement be¬ 
sides the fact that the projects were 
going to other states. How Cauvery 
ri'er waters should be used is still 
disputed by Andhra Pradesh, Tamil 
Nadu and Karnataka. While 400 MW of 
hydel projects are stuck in thd south, 
even more could come up once the 
disputes are resolved. 

One way out of the problem, says the 
power department’s Khanna, is to en¬ 
large the role of central agencies. Says 
he, "Some of the SEBs are nin w“ 1, but 


about giving the go-head to future 
NHPC projects in the .state. 

The stumbling blocks apart, there is 
no gainsaying the fact that hydro power 
IS an important reality--both economi¬ 
cally and politically. But economics may 
just win out, if not in an election year, 
then in the next few years. The Eighth 
Plan, beginning next year, calls for 9,(KH) 
MW of new hydro capacity. Analysts say 
this is part of a new beginning for hydro 
power in India. And transforming this 
plan pijojection into concrete results is 
crucial'for the country’s overstretched 
power supply situation. 

Sudeep Chakravartl/Mew Delhi 









SILICON 


Metk em gets go-ahead 

The central government gives all support to the Madras 
company to set up a silicon facility with Hemlock technology 

R emember the bitter, at times vi- electronics department. 

Clous, controversy tliat raged in Polysilicon is the basic raw mater 


1985 and 1986 over whether the country 
sliould import technology for polysilicon 
or give a chance to fledgling indigenous 
research? Charges and counter-charges 
were traded like shares in a stock 
market, with some calling the indigenous 
technology sub-standard and unproven, 
and others branding the import decision 
a sell-out of national interest. There 
were Central Bureau of Investigation 
(CBO inquiries and raids too on the 
residences of five top executives in the 
electronics bureaucracy, piominent 
among them being two former secretar¬ 
ies and two joint secretaries of the 

The Metkam Silicon factory: looking ahead 


electronics department. 

Polysilicon is the basic raw material 
for the manufacture of solar photovoltaic 
(SPV) cells which generate solar energy 
and IS also used in making chips for 
computers, and at the extreme end of 
the spectnim, for the missile and space 
programmes. 

The antagonists were Metkem Silicon 
iTd, a subsidiary of the Mettur Chemical 
and Industrial Corporation (MCIC) of 
'I'amil Nadu, and Hemlock of the USA, a 
giant in the interna¬ 
tional electronics field 
Irom whom the Indira _ 

Gandhi government _ I nO 

had decided to buy the vrkvorni 










The Union 
government has 
evinced interest itT 
Metkem Silicon, 
even going to the 
extent of taking up a 
part of the equity 
capital and giving 

__ grants for plan t_ 

upgradation 


technology for polysilicon. 

But the controversy having died a 
quiet death, Metkem Silicon has now 
been given full support by the govern¬ 
ment and there is a move to arrive at a 
compromise by allowing Metkem to use 
and adapt the technology which has 
already been purchased from Hemlock 
at a cost of almost $7 million. 

Metkem Silicon has an installed capac¬ 
ity to produce 25 tonnes of polysilicon a 
year. The production process is to 
convert polysilicon into mono-crystal 
silicon which is then cut into wafers. 
These wafers are used by sofar photo¬ 
voltaic cell manufacturers to produce 
systems which will tap solar energy. 
The public sector Central Electronics 
Ltd (CEL) and Bharat Heavy Electricals 
Limited (BHEL) are the two mam manu¬ 
facturers of solar energy systems. 
Owing to the controversy that dogged 
it in the initial years. 
Metkem Silicon’s 
I . capacity utilisation has 

iniOil __ been very low and the 

1011 ^ |l3S company started out in 

_,_ the red. Now that the 

iterest in controversy has eii- 

Qjl* __ ded, Metkem Silicon's 

jlllCOliy production has risen 

ng to the from about six tonnes 

-j-;- in 1986 to 12 tonnes in 

aKing up a 1988 - 89 . silicon wafer 

le eailitv production also lan- 

- V ' ;; - guished at first, but 

IQ giving rose to 2.8 lakh wafers 

ni* nian* m Hie 15 months en- 

_ ded 31 March, 1988 

Jation According to a senior 

executive of Metkem 
Silicon, in 

the current financial year, the company 
will be supplying five lakh wafers to CEL 
and BHEL. 

The Union government has evinced 
interest in Metkem Silicon, even gomg 
to the extent of taking up a part of the 
equity capital and giving grants for plant 
upgradation and research. The equity 
capital of the company was originally Ks 
1 crore. Some time ago it was raised to 
Rs 2.4 crores, with the central govern¬ 
ment taking up Rs 60 lakhs (25 per cent) 
and Mettur Chemicals increasing its 
stake of Rs 1.8 crores. In addition, the 
central government has given Metkem 
Silicon a grant of Rs 50 lakhs for 
upgrading its plant. E'urther, the govern¬ 
ment had decided about a year ago to 
designate Metkem Silicon as the Nation¬ 
al Silicon E'acility (NSF). 

Planning on the NSF ‘briginally began 
in the early Eighties and the deal with 
Hemlock was put through in order to get 
the technology and equipment for this 
facility which would meet the country’s 
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polysilicon, wafer and computer chip 
requirements. The government bought 
the technology, in the form of designs 
and drawings from Hemlock, but stop¬ 
ped Either action on importing plant and 
machinery for the NSF after Metkem 
Silicon appeared on the scene. 

The idea, it is now becoming appa¬ 
rent. is to pass on the Hemlock technol¬ 
ogy to Metkem Silicon. In order to do 
this, the government had to take an 
equity stake in Metkem Silicon since the 
agreement with Hemlock specified that 
Its technology could not be used by a 
private party. 

And it IS essential that Metkem be 
allowed to use Hemlock technolofiy. 
This IS because Metkem. through its 
research and development, has been 
able to produce only lower-grade polysi- 
licon which is good for solar energy 


production but not for computer chip 
manufacture of defence applications. 

Even though the decision to designate 
Metkem as the NSF and pass on the 
Hemlock technology was taken a year 
ago, they have not yet been im¬ 
plemented. And no one is forthcoming 
about the reasons for the delay. Howev¬ 
er, the support from the central govern¬ 
ment in the form of equity and grants 
and the psychological bwst have made 
Metkem executives confident that they 
are on the road to recovery and can 
make further contributions to the nation¬ 
al effort. 

At present, Metkem Silicon has an 
accummulated loss of Rs 2.5 crores but 
the company is confident of breaking 
even in 1989-90 and going into the black 
in the next year. 

R. Viiayaraghavan/fMMfrM 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


D 


P itroda has his way 

The telecom czar finally blanks out the import lobby with the 
decision that all expansion schemes will be based on C-DoT 

know-how 


T he announcerneiit did not come as 
much of a suiprise, yet it has thrown 
multinational telecommunication com¬ 
panies off balance On 12 July, the 
minister of state for communications, 
(Jiridhar (lomango, announced that India 
had adequate capacity to handle future 





commissioning of telephone lines. That 
was not all. He al§o said that telecom 
expansion plans will be based on indige¬ 
nous technology provided by the Centre 
for Development of 
Telematics (C-DoT). 

Gomango verbalised 
what amounts to a de¬ 
claration of telecom 
policy, but to every¬ 
one in the trade, there 
is no doubt about the 
originator: Satyen 
Ghanshyamdas Pitro¬ 
da. the telecom over- 
lord. 

Pitroda has always 
had his hackles up for 
.inything that is out-, 
side the purview of 
C-DoT, and he has not 
changed his tack from 
labelling imports as 
popcorn imports” 
and "garage 


presence felt. This spells doom for 
foreign companies eyeing India’s lucra¬ 
tive telecom business, worth approx¬ 
imately $2 billion spread over the next 
decade. With Europe and North America 
soaked up with technology, the only 
remaining sizeable markets are China 
and India. 

According to the minister’s announce¬ 
ment, the hardest hit will be foreign 
digital exchanges—called switching sys¬ 
tems in the jargon—which foims the 
meat of India's telecom appeal. The list 
of affected parties reads like a who’s 
who of international telecom: AT & T of 
the US, Alcatel from France, Siemens 
AG of West Germany, Ericsson AB 
from Sweden and the Japanese Fujitsu 
Corp. Says an executive of an European 
telecom company, declinmg to be identi¬ 
fied for obvious reasons: "We never 
know what is going to happen. First we 
are told that advanced switching sys¬ 
tems are a priority for India, so we came 
here as we can offer them. We can 
provide them immediately. But Mr Pit¬ 
roda seems convinced that he needs no 
help." 

At stake is C-DoT, India’s answer to 
the world. The organisation—with a 
mandate to develop domestic switching 
technology—is behind schedule, with 
only the 128-line Rural Automatic Ex¬ 
change (RAX) to show for its efforts. 
C-DoT’s real aim, to develop larger 
exchanges for over stretched metro 
telephone systems, is in the testing 
stage, with production dates still hazy. 
India uses Alcatel E-1()B digital ex- 



technology". But 
with his appointmennt as chairman of the 
Telecom Commission and secretary, 
department of telecommunications in 
April, he has been able to consolidate his 
hold over this sector and make his 


Tha EPABX •ystam from C-DoT: Indigenous design 

changes, the Swedish AXE and an AT 



&T model which closely resembles C- 
DoT’s RAX. In Mankapur, Uttar 
Pradesh, E-lOB exchanges are in pro¬ 
duction as part of a collaboration. While 
it is clear that the Mankapur facility will 
not shut down, a proposal for setting up 
a similar unit in Bangalore—which 
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Alcatel has been pushing for more than 
five years—looks all set for C-DoT- 
based production. 

Hut what is not clear at all is whether 
the miport ban will be limited to switch¬ 
ing systems, or whether it will include 
telephone instruments, transmission 
cables, satellite transmission equipment 
and state-of-the-art optic fibre technolo- 
^ as well. It is not clear if existing 
joint sector projects—Siemens and 
Ericsson both make telephone instru¬ 
ments for the Indian Telephone Indus¬ 


tries—will be terminated or whether 
future joint sector projects will be dis¬ 
allowed if one party is foreign. Similarly, 
it is not clear if private Indian companies 
will be affected by C-DoT’s predomi¬ 
nance. (Pitroda told Sunday in May that 
he is contemplating more private sector 
participation. Perhaps getting rid of 
foreign competition is one way towards 
taking that step.) Everyone is waiting 
and watcliing—for the next salvo from 
Pitroda’s hag of tricks. 

Sudeep ChakravarU/Wffw Delhi 
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Wadia faces a new c risis 

The government refuses to extend the visa of the British 
passport-holding Bombay Dyeing chairman 


T he industrial and business commun¬ 
ity IS watching with great interest 
the outcome of the fresh crisis faced by 
Bombay Dyeing chairman Nusli Wadia 
over the extension of his visa. Wadia, 
who landed at the Sahar international 
tiirport in Bombay on 11 July with wife 


Maureen and his son, was handed a note 
signed by the deputy commissioner of 
police, airport, saying that the govern¬ 
ment had decided not to extend his visa 
which expired the next day. He was also 
asked to infonn the police about his 
plans to leave the country on 12 July. 



Wadia^s feud with 
Atnbani began as 
business rivalry. But 
i n the last two years 
he was accused of 
hatc hing a conspiracy 
against the 
g overnment along 
wit h Ramnath 
Goenka 


Wadia got a stay on the order from the 
Bombay High Court till 18 July, when his 
earlier case for Indian citizenship is 
expected to be heard. 

Wadia’s problems with the Indian 
government have far-reaching implica¬ 
tions for the business community, parti¬ 
cularly those who take an active interest 
in'politics. Wadia’s feud wth Reliance’s 
Dhirubhai Ambani, which started out as 
business rivarly in the Seventies, 
assumed a serious political dimension in 
the last two years. Wadia was accused 
by the government of hatching a con¬ 
spiracy with press baron Ramnath 
Goenka, his chief accountant S. Guru- 
murthy and Indian Express editor Arun 
Shourie, of trying to destabilise Rajiv 
Gandhi’s government. 

Circles close to the Bombay Dyeing 
chief as well as many others believe that 
the decision to deny him an extension of 
his visa could have been taken only by 
Rajiv Gandhi. Wadia who holds a British 
passport (which he insists is only a travel 
[ document), has been facing problems 
with his visa which is issued to him only 
for a period of three to six months at a 
time. In the case of other British pass¬ 
port holders, visas are given for five 
years. It is obvious, say Wadia’s friends, 
that the gewemment is out to harass 
him. This IS nothing 
but political vendetta, 
they say. 

Por the past two 
Id with years Wadia has been 

fan as subject to scrutiny by 

- various government 

ilry. But agencies,but they have 

———— — not been able to pm 

O years _hin, down for any mis- 

ISCd of deeds. In one inst- 

-;- ance, the chairman 

ispiracy and managing director j 

r ||0 of Union Bank was re- 

!—j- portedly summoned to 

t along Delhi and asked if 

Wadia was misusing 

_ any of the money 

a loaned to him. Ironi¬ 

cally, It IS understood 
that he does not take 
even one-th'rd 

the funds he is eligible to borrow lioin 
the banks. 

Business circles see Wadia's case as a 
classic example of what a government 
can do if an industnalist dares to indulge 
in what is perceived to be anti- 
government activities. Wadia’s biggest 
drawback seems to arise from the fact 
that innumerable lndian-b<>rn business¬ 
men like the Hindujas who have British 
passport, have e..joyed enormous 
advantages in India with little or no 
investment. In the case of Wadia. it has 
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Dhirubhal Ambani: calling the ahots 


their ongoing feud 
with Wadia in that 
Bombay Dyeing is 
d ependent on them 
for paraxylen e 
supplies 


been his Achilles’ heel. Of course, 
Wadia’s friends are quick to point out 
that Bombay Dyeini? will not collapse if 
his visa is not renewed. Bombay Dyeing 
is a professionally-managed company 
and while Wadia does keep day-to-day 
control over his company's activities, his 
empire is not a spread out and diversi¬ 
fied one like that of his arch nval 
Dhiaibhai Ambani. 

However, it is this nvalry, say corpo¬ 
rate circles, that has kept Wadia on a 
leash and prevented him from growing 
vertically. Wadia thought of backward 
integration from DMT to paraxylene as 
early as the Seventies, but, as he 
himself claims, his plans were hijacked 
and implemented by the Ambanis. As a 
result, Bombay Dyeing today has to buy 
paraxylene from Reliance. 

In March this year, the government 
('analised the import of paraxylene 
through the Indian Fetrochemicals Cor¬ 
poration Ltd (If’CL). But the public 
sector giant, being new to the job, 
fumbled and failed to import the paia- 
xylene on time. But Wadia’s Bombay 
Dyeing barely had 10 to LS days’ stocks 
of paraxylene. IFCL then promised to 
meet his requirements from Reliance 
which produced paraxylene for its cap¬ 


tive consumption. The 750 tonnes of 
paraxylene tliat IFCL loaned from Re¬ 
liance and fed to Bombay Dyeing has 
since been retuined by Wadia. 

But even on a long-term basis, it now 
appears that Wadia will have to depend 
on Reliance for paraxylene as it is the 
only company which makes more par.i- 
xylene than if needs for its own coii- 
sumplion. While Bombay Dyeing's re- 
()uirement is said to be about •12,000 
tonnes per annum. Reliance needs 
around 67,000 tniines annually. Against 
this, the capacity of the Reliance plant at 
Fat.ilganga, as Ambani had once men¬ 


tioned, IS nearly one lakh tonnes per 
annum. It is learnt th.it Reliance execu¬ 
tives have met senior Bombay Dyeing 
officials regarding the supply of para¬ 
xylene on a continuing basis. 

From the look of things. Wadia will 
(irobably find it easier to get paraxylene 
ft oni Dhirubliai Ambani than a visa from 
the government. Delhi obviously per¬ 
ceives Wadia to be a serious throat. As 
lor the Ambanis. it is a victory of sorts in 
their ongoing feud in that their arch rival 
will have to depend on them for para¬ 
xylene to run Ills business sincHithly. 
Olga Tellis/Bofttbay 
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A controversial commission 


A probe into a proposed 
land deal with Non- 
Resident Indians 
! runs into litigation 

\ 

The Karnataka land scam 
was bound to figure in the 
build-up to the election 
campaign in the state and 
the former chief minister, 
Ramakrishna Hegde, 
more than anyone else, 
had asked for it by challenging the 
Centre to order a probe by a Supreme 
Court judge to go into allegations of 
corruption levelled against him. So, 
when an announcement was made on 28 
June that a cominis- 
Sion of inquiry 
headed by justice 
Kuldip Singh, had 
been appointed, it 
was assumed that a 
politically explosive 
inquisition was in the 
offing. Ikit It turned 
out to be a damp 
squib by getting bog¬ 
ged down in con¬ 
troversies even be¬ 
fore It got started. 

The commission was 
to probe proposals of 
the Bangalore De¬ 
velopment Authority 
(BDA) to transfer j 

110 acres of land to | 
the Non-Resident In- | 

dians Housing Asso- | 

ciation (NRIHA) and 

the sale of I_ 

a little over five acres m Bangalore city 
to Revajeetu Builders and Developers 
(RBD). But the notification issued by the 
department of personnel and training 
under the ministry of personnel, public 
grievances and pension, has been chal¬ 
lenged before the Karnataka High Court 
by T.N. Umesh, one of the partners of 
RDB on 11 July. Soli Sorabjee, appear¬ 
ing on behalf of the petitioner, con¬ 
tended before justice S.G. Doddakale 
Gowda that the notification amounted to 
an infringement by the Centre in the 
jurisdiction of the Karnataka High Court 
as the land deal was already a subject of 


a writ petition before it and that a' 
judgment on it, by justice K.A. Swamy, ; 
was awaited. | 

The petition contends that there was 
no need for the Centre to appoint a 
commission of inquiry to go into matters 
that were already in the process of being 
decided by the High Court. It also says 
that the move amounted to an interfer¬ 
ence in the court's functioning and was, 
therefore, a mala' fide exercise of power 
aimed at extracting political mileage in 
view of the coming elections. Umesh 
has, hence, sought an injunction to 
restrain the commission from commenc¬ 
ing its work and to quash the notifica¬ 
tion. 

But the commission sparked off a 
political controversy the very day it was 
constituted. Ramakrishna Hegde wel¬ 
comed the probe in a carefully-worded 



Ramafcrlshfw H«gd«: unp«tur(>wt 

Bangalore city statement but wondered if the Centre 
id Developers had consulted the Chief Justice of the 
1 issued by the Supreme Court before issuing the noti- 
and training fication. Dismissed chief minister S.R. 
sonnel, public tiommai, while welcoming the probe, 
las been chal- demanded simultaneous inquiries into 
ka High Court the Fairfax, Bofors and other scandals 
lie partners of that had put the government of Rajiv 
abjee, appear- Gandhi in a tight spot. “Otherwise, ’’ said 
titioner, con- Bommai, “the inference would be that 
G. Doddakale the probe was politically motivated.” 
ti amounted to Chairman of the Janata Dal campaign 
Centre in the committee and former minister, M.P. 
ka High Court Prakash, was even more forthright in his 
ly a subject of accusation. He charged that the move 


was aimed at immobilising Hegde by 
tying him down to the commission’s 
hearings during the election cafnpaign. 

The appointment of the presiding 
officer has itself become a matter of 
controversy. Justice Singh had earlier 
appeared on behalf of the Union govern¬ 
ment as the deputy attorney general 
before the Thakkar-Natarajan commis¬ 
sion which probed the Fairfax scandal. 
Alleged state Janata Dal secretary M. 
Raghupati, "justice Singh has been 
rewarded for the services he had ren¬ 
dered to the ruling party at the Centre in 
the Fairfax inquiry," and Dal president 
V.P. Singh charged that the appointment 
of the commission was intended to 
"harass senior Opposition leaders during 
the election year". 

While the Janata Dal’s reactions are 
along expected lines, the notification in 

~1 its terms of refer¬ 
ence does not men¬ 
tion Ramakrishna 
Hegde. It is only in 
the annexures that it 
says that the NRl 
housing scheme was 
formulated at the in¬ 
stance of the former 
chief minister. But 
what the notification 
does try to establish 
is a nexus between 
the NRIHA, the buil¬ 
ders, Lokhandwala 
Premises Pvt Ltd. of 
Bombay, and Manu 
Nichani, Hegde's 
son-in-law. 

The notification 
slates: “Telephone 
calls were made 
from the Lokhand- 

— . wala Group. 

Bombay, to the Bangalore num¬ 
ber of Shri Manoharlal Nichani, son-in- 
law of the then chief minister of Karnata¬ 
ka on certain dates on or around which 
certain important decisions were taken 
by the BDA. It details the dates of the 
telephone calls and the important steps 
in the stalled deal as follows: 

• A telephone call is made on 17 March. 
1987 and the architect of the Lokhand¬ 
wala Group, Naren Kuwadekar, writes a 
letter to the chairman of the BDA on 19 
March; 

• Telephone call on 25 April: the BDA 
considers the NRIHA proposal on the 
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same day; 

• TeletJi'ne call on I July. 1987: the 
BDA approves the allotment of 110 
acres of land to the NKIMA in its 
meeting held on 3 July; 

• 'I'elephone call on 10 August: the 
BDA, vide its letter dated 10/12 August 
1987, seeks approval of the state gov¬ 
ernment to go ahead with the project 
and asks the NRIHA to deposit Rs 50 
lakhs towards 20 per cent of the land 
cost. 

The notification reveals that the au¬ 
ditor of Lokhandwala and a director of 
one of the Lokhandwala companies were 
appointed as directors of the NRIHA. 
Salvador Monis. another director of a 
Lokhandwala company was appointed 
the manager of the housing body, 'fhe 


Ramakrishna Hegde 
welcomed the probe in a 
carefully-worded 
statement but wondered if 
the Centre had consulted 
the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court before 
issuing the notification 


marketing officer of the NRIHA was an 
employee of Lokhandwala Consultancy 
Pvt Ltd. Moreover, the NRIHA had no 
share capital or assets in India. The two 
bank accounts that the housing body had 
opened showed a total deposit of only Rs 
1,000 and that amount, too, was pro¬ 
vided by Lokhandwala Premi.ses Pvt 
Ltd. 

But an unperturbed Hegde argues 
that he could have cleared the project 
anytime between May 1987, when he 
‘went abroad, and August 1988, when he 
resigned, if he had any personal stake in 
the matter. “I was the chief minister; do 
you tliink 1 could not have done it? " he 
asks. In fact, Hegde feels that he stands 
absolved of the charges levelled against 
him by the fact that the project was not 
cleared by the government. “They want 
to probe into a mere proposal. If at all 
they have any evidence from the en¬ 
forcement director and the CBl inves¬ 
tigations, why don’t they prosecute me? 
Why do they need a commission of 
inquiry?” Hegde wonders. In the Reva- 
jeetu case, however, the link of the 
Hegde family seems a little more appa¬ 
rent. Shoba Makhija, sister of Nichani, 
has 50 per cent interest in the firm’s 
profits. But » case regarding this deal 
has already been heard by the High 
Court and the judgement is pending, 
wadi / Birngahrm 


The Hindu aiiiance 


The BJP decides to join 
hands with the Shiv Sena in 
the state 

The Bombay bandh, 
which was called by the 
.Shiv Sena and the Bhar¬ 
atiya Janata Party (BJP) 
on 3 July in protest 
against the killing of RSS 
activists in Moga, Punjab, 
late last month, appears to have 
cemented the bond between the two 
parties in Maharashtra. The state unit of 
the BJP was all along m favour of 
entering into an electoral alliance with 
the Shiv Sena, but the party’s national 
leadership feared that such an under¬ 
standing would turn its chances of having 
any agreement with other secular 
national parties, who perceive the Shiv 
Sena as a communal force. 

But, said the young BJP MP, Pramod 
Mahajan, that “it was the reality of the 
situation in Maharashtra that finally 
forced the national leadership to fall in I 


line with the political thinking of the local 
unit”. Mahajan said that the BJP’s popu¬ 
larity in the state declined in the past five 
or six years, though it managed to 
secure 10 per cent of the votes and had 
16 sitting MLAs. The BJP was always 
considered a Hindu party in Maharashtra 
and Mahajan feared that if it deviated 
from its original line—as it appeared to 
have done in recent years—if would be 
written off in the state. During the last 
one year, the Shiv Sena, said Mahajan, 
literally took over from where the old 
Jana Sangh had left off and gained ground 
not only in Bombay but in almost every 
district. 

The success of the bandh brought to 
light the Shiv Sena’s growing influence in 
Bombay. While newspapers and most 
political parties attributed its success to 
people’s fear of the Shiv Sena, the BJP 
organ, Tarun Bharat, struck a different 
note by claiming that the bandh suc¬ 
ceeded because of the "atmosphere 
created by the BJP during the centenary 
year of Dr Hegdewar.” 

The Bombay bandh, which spread 
spontaneously to the whole of Mahar¬ 
ashtra, was a significant pointer to the 
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I threat posed by the Shiv Sena-BJP 
I alliance to the ruling ConRressd). Said 
! I’raniod Navalkar of the Shiv Sena; 

I “There is no doubt that we will fijtht the 
I elections together. We expect a major- 
; ity. We will have Hinduism as our 
! platform. They (the BJP) worked for the 
' bandh. They held meetings all over 
I Bombay and Maharashtra.” 

I The Sliiv Sena-BJP strategy is that 
; the Shiv Sena will help the BJP contest 
I the parliamentary seats while they 
i themselves will concentrate on the 
; Assembly seats. The Shiv Sena chief, 

: Hal Thackeray, feels that merely 
I having one or two members in Parlia- 
i ment will not be effective in increasing 
I the inlluence of his party. So, instead of 
exhausting its financial resources in 
‘ fighting the parliamentary elections, the 
; Slav Sena plans to conserve all its 
; strength for contesting the Assembly 
‘ polls. 

The BJP has been claiming that it will 
win .'l.fi of the 48 parliamentary seats 
■ from the state. It also hopes to convince 
I the Shiv Sena to fight at least a few seats 
, in the rural areas so that the latter's 
: boys would feel enthused to work for the 
I BJP candidates. Maharashtra is the third 
I largest stale in the country in terms of 
I representation m Parliament, and the 
i BJP, with its aim of finding a place in the 
I niling combine at the Centre if the 
I Congiess(I) were to lose sees Mahar- 
j ashtra as an important springboard. 

; While the .Shiv Sena and the BJP 
: exude confidence, panic seems to have 
I gripped the Congress(l) and Janata Ual. 

I Though chief minister Sharad Pawar has 
; said that his party will win 47 of the 48 
I parliamentary seats, other Congress- 
! men do not leel so sure any more. 

I The Congressd) condemned the 
I bandh as an attempt by the Shiv Sena- 
j BJP combine to make political capital out 
of a human tragedy. For the Opposition, 
however, it was a Catch 22 situation: it 
could neither oppose it nor support it 
I openly. The only resistance to the bandh 
] was put up by the Dalit Muslim Suraksha 
Mahasangh, headed by Haji Mastan. On 
the day of the bandh, shops in Bombay’s 
Muslim-dominated areas remained open 
and did business as usual. 

From all indications it appears that the 
Shiv Sena-BJP combine will play up the 
Punjab situation as a major election issue 
I in the state and this might enable the 
I Janata Dal to have an understanding with 
j it, no matter how informal. And if such 
an agreement is reached, if only on the 
I Punjab issue, the Congress(I)’s poll 
I prospects in the state might be trumped 
j by the Hindu card in the Opposition's 
I hand. 

i Olga Bombay 
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Jayalalitha re-admits her 
arch-enem y Veerappan into 
theAIADMK 

It was 13 July, a Thurs¬ 
day. His astrologers had 
told him that it was the 
most auspicious day in the 
week to stage a coup 
within the AIADMK. And 
so on that day, R.M. 
Veerappan, a former minister and arch¬ 
enemy of Jayalalitha, the AIADMK 
general secretary, stepped out of a 
white Contessa car accompanied by the 
AIADMK cliief, at the party’s headquar¬ 
ters in Madras. The crowd that had 
gathered there was caught between 
conflicting emotions. They hailed the 
lady as a "puratchi thalavl’ (revolution¬ 
ary leader) and jeered at Veerappan. 

After conferring with Jayalalitha at her 
Poes Gardens bungalow for about 45' 
minutes that morning, Veerappan 
accompanied her to the party office 
where senior functionaries of the 
AIADMK were waiting for a scheduled 


meeting with Jayalalitha. The meeting 
had been postponed from the previous 
day to suit Veerappan’s astrological 
compunctions. 

In a short speech delivered at the 
meeting, Jayalalitha made it clear that 
she was still the boss and that no one 
should rush to the press to give indi¬ 
vidual statements that did not have .her 
approval. She also advised her partymen 
to bury the bitterness they harboured 
towards Veerappan and acknowledge 
the fact that the former minister was an 


able administrator. His re-entry into the 
party should be welcomed, she said, 
because Veerappan brought in promin¬ 
ent followers to strengthen the organisa¬ 
tion. And, then, she announced what 
came as a bolt from the blue to many 
leaders: she appointed Veerappan as the 
‘‘joint general secretary” of the party. 

"We were aware of the moves to 
bring him back, but this appointment of 
Veerappan as the number two in the 
party has given us a rude jolt,” confes¬ 
sed a senior parly leader. He was one of 
the many Jayalalitha loyalists who stood 
by her when the party split after M.G. 
Ramachandran's (MGR) death and 
Veerappan teamed up with MGR’s 
widow, Janaki, and fought the January 
elections as her rival. Speculated 
another leader; “Jayalalitha has decided 
to quit politics and has reached a settle¬ 
ment with her erstwhile rival in order to 
hand ovjsr the reins of the party to him. ” 

It was not long ago that Jayalalitha had 
termed Veerappan as her "personal 
enemy” wlile describing even M. Karu- 
nanidiu, the present chief minister, as 
only "a political rival”. Likewise, 
Veerappan had called her a fourth-rate 


woman” and a “virus that was des¬ 
troying the party”. Though it is likely 
that Jayalalitha and Veerappan decided 
to join hands because they realised that a 
divided house would not sustain them 
politically for long, Veerappan’s appoint¬ 
ment as the joint general secretary has 
raised many an eyebrow. But it is left to' 
be seen whether Veerappan, who began 
his career as MGR’s studio manager 
decades ago, will ultimately replace 
Jayalalitha in the AIADMK. 

R. Bhagwan Singh/ Madraa 
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Back to Bofors 


India negotiates indigenous 
production of the Bofors gun 
with the Swedish firm 

Hordes of press repor¬ 
ters might not have been 
waiting for them in the 
Maiirya Hotel lobby, but 
the visit of a top-level 
team from Bofors was 
significant nonetheless. 
This time, the publicity given to the visit 
of the Swedes was low, probably be¬ 
cause the government wanted to do 
some quiet business, i'nme Minister 
Kajiv Gandhi had indicated in his inter¬ 
view with Sunday in November 1988 
that his government had several options 
t<y clear itself of the controversies which 


agreement entered into in 1986, the 
Indian government was to decide on' 
whether it would go in for more imports 
or commence indigenous production of 
the guns after the delivery of 200 
howitzers. The Bofors team was 
apparently invited to negotiate the terms 
for the gun’s indigenisation, keeping in 
mind the price escalation that has taken 
place since the first contract was signed. 
According to sources, the public sector 
giant, Bharat Heavy Electricals Limited 
(BHEL) has been tipped off for manufac- 
tunng the howitzer guns. Though the 
details of the contract are not known, it 
is understood that land has already been 
earmarked for setting up a manufactur¬ 
ing unit for the gun and its peripherals. 
The Bofors team was also informed 
about the defects that showed up while 
the gun was being tested and problems 
the Indian army was facing in procuring 


trailed its contract with Bofors for the 
155mm howitzer guns. The first option 
was to terminate the contract, which, he 
said, “was hardly worth it”. The second 
was to ask the company to return the Ks 
64 crores which it is alleged to have paid 
as kickbacks for securing the order. 
That option, the Prime Minister stated, 
was "still open”. And the third option, 
which Kajiv (jandhi did not comment 
upon, was to oury the hatchet 
and fulfil the contractual agreements 
with Bofors. 

It seems the government has decided 
to opt for the third solution since neither 
the press nor the Opposition has been 
able to conclusively pin down the gov¬ 
ernment on the Bofors scandal—even 
the exposes in 77ie Hindu left far too 
many questions unanswered. And now, 
under pressure from the army, the 
government invited Bofors to New Delhi 
again to negotiate a further agreement. 

According to the Ks 1,400-crore 


its ammunition. 

The government would surely have 
drawn flak from the Opposition had the 
defence ministry decided to import more 
of the controversial gun. However, 
there was a lot of speculation when the 
team was in Delhi about the government 
negotiating the purchase of other equip¬ 
ments from Bofors. But the doubts were 
laid to rest as the government did not 
deny a report, appearing in the front 
page of a daily, on the its efforts to begin 
indigenous production of the gun. 

It remains to be seen if there is 
something startling for the government 
to announce like, for instance, the 
Bofors’ readiness to return part of the 
Ks 64 crores which it paid as kickbacks, 
but prefers to termthem“winding up 
charges”. If there is any such thing in 
the government’s kitty, the information 
coup can only be expected on the eve of 
the election. 

RHu Sarin/Atoir Delhi 




IncHana at tha laatival; aamhifl a bad nama 


Rumpus at 
Pyongyang 


Congress!I) delegates 
misbehave at the youth meet 
in North Korea 


What is common between 
Nagpur, Moscow and 
Pyongyong? All three 
cities have had to cope 
with hordes of unruly 
young Congressmen who 
descended on them to 
take part in one festival or the other. But 
at the eight-day 13th Intem.ational Youth 
Festival held in the North Korean capital 
of Pyongyang a rumbustious lot dis¬ 
graced the organisation they repre¬ 
sented and embarrassed the hosts by 
breaking all previous records. 

A major controversy is raging in the 
Congress(I) over the shameful manner 
in which the delegates of the National 
Students’ Union of India (NSUI) and the 
All India Youth Congress (AIYC) carried 
themselves at Pyongyang. Taruna Guj- 
jar, a joint secretary of the AIYC from 
Gujarat, has lodged a written complaint 
with Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, 
accusing Attar Singh Tokas, another 
AIYC joint secretary, of misbehaviour, 
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molestation and manhandling. This has 
created considerable tension among the 
NSUI and AIYC leadership, who are 
busy looking for alibis and scapegoats. 

Gujjar told Sunday that Tokas made 
some slanderous remarks about her 


when she was preparing to take part in a 
cultural programme at India Club on 5 
July. "Tokas went about saying that I 
had an intimate relationship with Rajesh 
y" Pilot, Union minister of state for surface 
transport. This infuriated me and I 
challenged him to prove things. Instead 
of doing that, he held my hand, saying 
that he knew all the secrets. I retaliated 


by slapping him and, at that, Tokas 
pounced on me like a wild beast and beat 
me up. 1 was shell-shocked. He would 
have tom my clothes had it not been for 
some foreign delegates who came to my 
rescue,” said Gujjar. 

In her letter to Rajiv Gandhi, Gujjar 
has demanded the expulsion of I'okas 
from the party. She has also complained 


There are rumours that 
heads of some of the NSUI 
and AIYC leaders are going 
to roll in view of Rajiv 
Gandhi’s emphasis on 
party discipline and good 
conduct during the election 
year 
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that when she brought the incident to 
the notice of Mukul Wasnik, MP and 
AIYC president, he tried to hush it up by 
saying that “it was a family matter and 
would best be settled within the family”. 

Wasnik feels that the incident was 
being "exaggerated by the press and 
certain members of the Opposition". 
Wasnik admits that he had received 
Gujjar's complaint in Pyongyang itself 
but thought it would be better to take it 
up after returning to India instead of 
making themselves a laughing stock at 
an international meet. Wasnik says that 
he has asked both Gujjar and Tokas to 
file their versions of the story in writing 
and has promised to punish the guilty. 
Tokas was not, however, available for 
comments. 

Wasnik wondered why the incident 
was being highlighted and the real, 
achievements overlooked. "This festival 
has been taking place since 1947 and 
India has been talung part regularly and 
this was the first time Kim-Il Sung, 
president of the host country, visited the 
Indian tent and spent 30 minutes with 
us. India has also been elected the 
chairman of the Non-Aligned youth 
movement. Then, at the reception of the 
heads of delegates, there were only two 
speakers—one from the host country 
and the other from India," he said. 

Wasnik categorically denied all other 
charges of eve-teasing, drunken brawls 
and hooliganism levelled by some 
Opposition members against the Con- 
gress(I) delegates. Nor was there any 
truth, he said, in the allegation that 
Congressmen had misbehaved with the 
female staff of Aeroflot, the Soviet 
airlines. He also rebutted as malicious 
charges that the daughter of a 

British participant and two Korean 
women were molested and that the 
AIYC members sang obscene songs in 
public places. Nor was Wasnik willing to 
grant that a Telugu Desam delegate 
from Andhra Pradesh was beaten up by 
Congress(l) MPs and that his camera 
was snatched away for trying to photo¬ 
graph some AIYC revellers. The fact, he 
said, was that the Congress(I) members 
helped him to get a duplicate of his 
identity card which he had lost. 

But the result of this festival of peace, 
solidarity and friendship has not been 
good for the NSUI and the AIYC. There 
are rumours that heads of some of the 
senior leaders are going to roll in view of 
Congress(I) president Rajiv Gandhi’s 
emphasis on party discipline and good 
conduct in the election year. No wonder 
the leaders of the two Congress(I) 
frontal organisations are in a black mood, 
now that the fun and games are over. 
Alka Saxma/Mair fMM 


The killing 
fields 


A new band of tribal 
guerrillas goes on the 
rampage by looting villages 
and killing people 

When TNV (Tripura 
National Volunteers) 
guerrillas, led by Bijoy 
Hrangkhawl, bade 
farewell to arms last year 
and returned to normal 
life from their jungle hide¬ 
outs, the state heaved a sigh of relief. 
But the modalities of surrender which 
the government had worked out con¬ 




tained the seeds of future insurgency. 
Though the number of hardcore cadres 
of the TNV never exceeded 150 the 
government accepted the surrender of 
437 tribals, whom Hrangkhawl had certi¬ 
fied as TNV activists. Many of them 
were merely TNV sympathisers or col¬ 
laborators and Hrangkhawl's motive was 
clearly- to build up his own image by 
making government aid available to 
them. 

But Hrangkhawl’s move bred its own 
contradiction. Led by Kala Uebbarma, 
about 40 TNV sympathisers who found 
themselves left out of the deal, banded 
themselves into a new outfit called the 
Tripura National Liberation Front 
(TNLF"), in December last year. Their 
tettle-cry, like that of the I'NV, was 
"independent Tripura”, but their real 
demand was jobs for themselves. After a 
brief spell of gun-snatching, looting and 
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Return of the prodigal 
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kiliings, 19 TNLF acti\'ists surrendered 
on 4 '"'ebruary after being promised 
employment by the government, but 
went into hiding again when the jobs 
failed to materialise. After another round 
of violence 14 TNLF activists who had 
surrendered earlier, decided to lay down 
arms before home minister Samir Ranjan 
Barman on 19 May. But Kala Debbarma 
and other hardcore elements remained 
underground and stepped up their activi¬ 
ties. They killed three tribals who had 
refused them shelter and food, abducted 
16 others and looted three village mar¬ 
kets in the month of June, reviving 
memories of a TNV mayhem. The only 
difference was that the tribals were at 
the receiving end this time. 

The spate of violence drew sharp 
reactions from the leading Opposition 
party, the CPI(M), which enjoys a large 
tribal followmg, and also from tnbal 
organisations such as the TUJS (Tnpura 
Upajati Juba Sanuty) and the I'NV. In 
fact, the TUJS, which happens to be an 
ally of the Congress(l) in the state’s 
coalition government, came down heavi¬ 
ly on home minister Barman and the 
state police for having failed to contain 
the TNLF. Complained TUJS joint 
secretary, Apuyo Debbarma, at a press 
conference; “The police are just not 
keen on fighting the rNUF". They look 
the other way when our men report the 
presence of TNLl-' activists. We wonder 
if this is a political gesture.” Repeated 
appeals to Barman had not yielded 
results, he added. 

The police decided to act after the 
TUJS made the public accusation. They 
gunned down one tribal youth and 
arrested three others at Dangaban, 
saying they were TNLF activists. But 
senior intelligence officers doubt the 
veracity of the police claim. “It seems 
the group hit by the police was a 
border-hopping band. We have identified 
only two members of its core, but they 
do not seem to have any connection with 
the TNLF,” said one official. 

Of the two persons arrested one was 
Trinayan Jamatia, who has interesting 
antecedents. He was onginally a Naxa- 
lite who had formed the Lama Koutal 
(New Path), an underground organisa¬ 
tion, but decided to lie low after that. 
Intelligence sources said that Jamatiya 
was held by the Bangladesh Rifles in 
May, but was later released on the 
condition that he spied on the Shanti 
Bahini, an armed outfit of the Chakma 
rebels, operating on the India- 
Bangladesh border. So, the police, 
apparently, is still not on the right track 
and the TNLF continues to enjoy a 
nuisance value at the expense of the 
poor tribals of the state. 

Subir 


The Goa Congress merges 
with the Congress(l) eight 
years after it split from the 
ruling party 

Strange are the games 
politicians play After 
much speculation, the 
Congress(I) has finally 
readmitted into its fold Dr 
Wilfred D'Souza, who 
had walked out of the 
party eight years ago to fonn his own 
regional outfit—the Goa Congress 
(GC) —to champion the interests of the 
kxjal Koiikanese. 

The entry of the GC into the Congres- 
s(l) came about not long after the two 
parties hurled a senes of accusations at 
each other. 'Ihe Congress(I) branded 
the GC as communal after it earned in a 
procession the body of a GC worker 
murdered by the Shiv Sena, while D' 


C hief minister J,B. Patnaik never 
tires of telHng people that he is a 
friend pf the press; he also never 
grows Ixired of baiting journalists. 
The government (rf J.B, Patnaik— 
who happens to be the state's 
longest-surviving chief minister— 
has piled up several cases in which 
.journalists, were, harassed by the 
administration and is the only regime 



J.B. Patnaik 



Wilfred D’Souxa: back to the old (old 


Souza accused the Congress(l) govern¬ 
ment of protecting the interests of the 
Shiv Sena. However, Sulochana Katkar, 
Goa Pradesh Congress(l) Committee 
president who had once accused D’ 
Souza of being communal, said after the 
merger, “There are black sheep in 
every party. We have accepted the GC 
as a whole because the ideology of the 
GC is the same as that of the (jongres- 
s(I). ” On the other hand, D’Souza told 


in the state since Independence to 
have been censured by the Press 
Council of India. 

Patnadt, who was himself a jour¬ 
nalist before he turned a poBtician, is 
at peace with the press so lot!|; as it 
stops short of exposing the skeletons 
in the government’s cupboard. 
Efforts to hi^j^t the corruption in. 
the administration or amonfjt'mem- 
bers of the rulmg party iavhraHy 
invite the regin^’s ire. 

The latest stricture of the councB 
against the state gova:|)m^ was 
isstred in the first week of tins month.. 
in which it was criticised for havmg 
failed to ensure the seemity of jour¬ 
nalists and safeguard thdr 

The council’s censufe in i 
connection with a case :$)^iiving'; 
jfamesh Chandra Midwa, ^^iKebn*- 
jhar corres^xmdent of the Jjtfya di^*.-, '. 
ly, Dtmkn Mishra had risjp^rted on : 
the comptkm and hig^-jl^indedness .., 
prevaBbg in the Ipcal . 

fneen^ by the ttsfckl 
framed Misto on crin^ > 

had hirn handew^d, andjpa^edSni.,. 


Patnaik and tfie press 

The Press Council censures the government of Orissa 


O 
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Banking on embankments 


p Si'NDAv: “I criticised the government, 
iK»t the party. It may be madness to 
rejijin a party I once left. But there is a 
method in the madness the (iC adopts." 

D'Souza said the merger—which 
took place on 22 June—was prompted 
by the thieat posed by tlie .Shiv Sena and 
the proposed cominK toj^ether of the 
Hharliya Janata Party (BjP), the Marathi 
Kajyabliasha Prasthapan Samiti and 
other pro-Maratha forces which wanted 
to fight the |X)lls on a communal plank. 
"We must have a secular front to combat 
these foices. and the Congress(l) could 
be this front, ■’ explained U’Souza. 

Contrary to AICC(I) general secret- 
.11 y V.N. (hidgil’s claim that the merger 
was unconditional, reliable sources say 
j that the (iC had set several precondi- 
f tions for the merger, the foremost 
.imoiig them being a special status for 
Goa, lifting of cases against Konkani 
.icbvists filed by the govemment during 
the hngiiage agitation of 1987, granting 
of ;inem|)lovmenl allowances to the un¬ 
employed. social security for the aged 
and guaranteeing that the MGP will not 
be permitted to merge with the Con¬ 
gress! 1 1 

Bosco Eremita D’SouzatGoa 


on the streets. 'I'he council express¬ 
ed Its shock at the treatment meted 
out to him and refused to accept the 
government's plea that the journalist 
was handcuffed because he had put 
^ up a resistance. The council also 
hauled up the govemment lor hand¬ 
cuffing another newsman, Sanjay 
Kumar Bhatta, editor of the Chalra- 
pur-based magazine, Fratipaksha. 

In 198(>. the I’ress Council repri¬ 
manded the state govemment for 
failing to prevent attacks on the 
vehicles of Orissa's largest-selling 


The state plans to reinforce 
and raise the height of 3,000 
km of bunds to prevent 
floods 

■ Water—sometimes too 
much of It—has always 
posed a problem for tar- 
mers in Bihar. For, 
around August/Septem- 
ber every year, with un¬ 
remitting regularity, 
according to state irrigation minister 
Krishnanand jha, over (iO lakh hectares 
of land (that is around 20 per cent of the 
country's flood prone area of 340 lakh 
hectares) have to face the fury of floods. 


The situation was at its worst in Au¬ 
gust 1987. The levels of w'ater in tlie 
major nvers rose to an all-time high in 
the first two weeks of the month with 
Purnea receiving a total of 731 nun of 
rainfall against the normal of 240 nini. 
Many experts are of the view that wliile 
floods in the state cannot really he 
avoided, their effect can certainly be 
minimised. What was therefore needed 
was a long-term flood control plan. So. 
when Prime Minister Kajiv Gandhi 
announced that a technological mission 
for flood and drought control had been 
fonned, it was welcomed by some and 
crticised by others. Among the mission's 
foremost critics was the president of the 
Bihar State Kisan Sdblia, Bhogendra 
Jha. He issued a statement tliat the 
fomiation of the mission was nothing hut 
a farce. 

Despite the harsh words, a beginning 
has been made by the state authorities. 
In the lead is irrigation minister Jha. He 
has drawn up plans to strengthen and 
raise the height of over 3,0l)0-<)dd 


kilometres of embankments constructed 
to prevent floods over a hundred vears 
ago. The minister has also identified 
the most vulnerable points in the 
embankments and has instituted inten¬ 
sive patrolling .ilong the eaithen dams 
and embankments. Canals and barrages 
have been constructed, the loreinost 
among them being the one at Badhiiiara 
on the Kosi river. 

Will all these measures save the stale 
from the floods? I'liis is the question that 
is being asked by many in Hihar. Irriga¬ 
tion minister Knshnan.ind Jha is certain 
it will, .-\ccording to liim, his department 
has alre.idy completf.'d 7l) jier cent ol the 
flood control construction work 
Bureaucrats have already been given 
specific tasks .ind those who have not 
given an acc'ount of the work done by 
them have been moved out. Corruption 


which has plagued the department has 
been checked considerably after some 
bureaucrats were given their marching 
orders. 

riicse measures have found .ipproval. j 
.Arnalendu Saty.iv.irti. the ch.iiim.in of 
the Bihar Stale Irrigation CoojieraUve | 
Federation Ltd., an apex body, said' j 
"Bihar's irrigation sy.slem has hiokeii ' 
down due to the comiiil hureaucraev | 
and the contraclois. Though irrigation ; 
minister Jha is honest and has aiiiiouiiced ; 
a massive progiamme to conttol the ! 
floods in northeni Bihar, he has verv ' 
little tune at his disposal. Moretiver. the ! 
government should go ahe.id .md lake j 
our help to solve the problems of tlie j 
farmers." Moreover, there is the major I 
hurdle of negotiating wilh Nepal, tiom ! 
where most of the nveis originate In | 
view of the present tc-nse relations, no ; 
talks can he held wiih Nepal Fveii so, ; 
irrigation minister Jli.i and the Bili.ir gov - : 
ernmeni deserve ciedil fin the work ! 
already clone i 

Tirthankar Ghosh/Pabia j 

. 


daily. Sawaja allegedly by workers of 
the ruling party, and depriving it of 
its legitimate share of government 
advertisements, llie council’s repe¬ 
ated strictures has blown the myth 
about Patnaik's being a champion of 
press freedom. Though the number 
of dailies published from the state 
has gone up from eight to 16 during 
his rule, it is no real index of 
Patnaik’s attitude towards the fourth 
estate. Most newspaper owners and 
newspersons have learnt by now that 
the good times last as long as they 
turn a blind eye towards the seamier 
side of the administration and play up 
the government’s ‘achievements’. All 
hell breaks loose if they dare to be 
more venturesome. 

Sarada P. Namla / BhtAmmtwar 
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The guns of Gaya 

Bihar is a virtual armoury of illegal weapons 


power in Bihar flows 
^^^^Bfrom the barrel of a gun. In 
a state where might is right, 

I political parties depend 

IH more on firepower than on 
I the support of the masses to see them 
I through during elections. Small wonder 
j then that the manufacture of illegal amis 
is a thriving business in Bihar. And with 
the general elections round 
the corner, illegal arms 
manufacturing units have 
mushroomed throughout the 
state. 

Barely 60 km from Patna 
is the infamous (.iaya district, 
the nerve-centre of the illeg- 
I al weapons trade. In almost 
j every village of the district, 
j the local blacksmith’s hearth 
; has been converted into an 
! arms-making unit. And, 
j thanks to the politicians of 
I both the ruling party and the 
I Opposition, they are never 
I short of orders. 

1 To a casual visitor, an 
! illegal amis factory may look 
like any other small-scale en¬ 
gineering unit. ITie weapons 
are usually made in between 
other jobs. And, a lathe 
machine is all that a skilled 
worker needs apart from the 
raw material to manufacture 
amis. Off the Gaya main road 
is a small, nondescript vil¬ 
lage. Krishna Kant Jha (not 
his real name) was working 
diligently on a lathe machine, 
shaping and cutting steel 
pipes that looked like gun 
barrels. “We make guns 
whenever we find time, ” Jha 
confided, adding, "but we are 
scared of the police. If we 
arc caught, we have to spend 
a couple of years in jail." 

The risks notwithstanding, 
scores of blacksmiths like Jha 
from the districts of Gaya, 
Aurangabad, Jehanabad, 

Munger and Patna are clan¬ 
destinely carrying on the 
trade because of the phe¬ 
nomenal profits: more than 
50 per cent for every 
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gun sold. The profits invariably go up 
during elections since the demand for 
weapons far exceeds supply. For exam¬ 
ple, Jha has so far received orders for 
l,t)(K) guns from the Congress party. 
The CPI too has placed an order for 500 
pistols with Jha. "It is not always that the 
political parties pay up for the guns they 
take from me But this is part of the 


trade and we do not protest since it 
invariably means inviting trouble,” Jha 
said. 

The bleak employment scenario in 
Bihar is luring more and more educated 
young men into the illegal weafpns busi¬ 
ness. Take the case of Rameswar. A 
graduate in science, Rameswar initially 
looked around for jobs for a couple of 
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years. He even approached politicians 
but they all turned a deaf ear to his 
pleas. Finally, Kameswar, like many 
others, started manufacturing crude 
arms. And, with his political contacts 
which he picked up during his unem¬ 
ployed days, he was never short of 
clients. His single-largest buyer is the 
Congress(I) wWch has recently placed 
an order for 4,000 guns. “Sometimes I 
feel that I am not doing the ri^t thing. 
But it is the politicians who want us to 
remain in the trade. There is no getting 
out of it once you have entered the 
business,” lamented Rameswar. But 
others are not as remorseful. 

The establishment is equaUy to blame 
for the mushrooming of illegal arms 
manufacturing units. Within the fort area 
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always difficult to pin down the kingpin 
as political parties and politicians rarely 
associate themselves directly with the 
arms agents. Most of the orders are 
placed through middlemen. 


Bihar. An unofficial survey done in 1988 
has revealed the disturbing fact that 
there are over 1,500 illegal weapons 
manufacturing units in the state. Of 
these around 1,100 are in central Bihar 
alone. Among the districts, Nalanda tops 
the list with 488 illegal units followed by 
Gaya (225 units) and Munger (204 un¬ 
its). 

The question that has troubled most 
social workers in Bihar is: why are more 
and more people taking up this danger¬ 
ous and risky business? According to Dr 
Satyanand Sharma, Janata Dal leader and 
president of the Bihar Vishwakarma 
Mahasabha, there is a social an^e to the 
problem. Said Sharma: “The black¬ 
smiths (of the Lohar caste) do not have 
the resources to make weapons. It is the 



in Munger, there are as many as 36 
registered weapons factories. According 
to official sources, there should be at 
least 2,000 workers employed with 
these units. The fact however is other¬ 
wise; only 775 people find work. To 
make up for the shortage of personnel, 
owners of arms factories hand over con¬ 
tracts to private entrepreneurs. And, 
most of these are illegal. 

It is not that the administration is 
unaware of this thriving business. Often, 
raids are carried out but they are more 
routine exercises rather than an attempt 
to strike at the roots of the illegal trade. 
In 1985, for instance, just before the 
elections, the police sealed a number of 
factories making guns and other fire¬ 
arms. But the cops beat a hasty retreat 
after it was found that many of these 
units were funded and run by ministers 
and ruling party MLAs. In any case, it is 


A s a result, the state is a virtual 
armoury of unlicensed weapons, 
'fhe large number of gun factories in 
Munger has only added to the problem. 
Often, a worker who has mastered the 
art of making weapons, quits his job and 
sets up his own unit as the returns are 
very high. And, over the years, the 
skilled worker has passed on the art of 
making guns to the ordinary village 
blacksmith. The result is that in Bihar 
today, every conceivable kind of gun is 
manufactured illegally: ftom the sophisti¬ 
cated machine and sten guns to the 
crude pipe and chain guns. A senior 
police officer in Patna admitted that an 
illegal arms manufacturer is capable of 
even duplicating the Scott and Webley 
revolver to the last screw. 

TTie quick profits and political patron¬ 
age have ensured that gun manufactur¬ 
ing is the most stable cottage industry in 
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rich and the powerful who make them to 
do such things. After all, my people have 
to stay alive and the only way they can 
do so is by manufacturing weapons. To¬ 
day, most of the village blacksmiths have 
no work. The agricultural tools which 
they used to make are now being manu¬ 
factured by industrial houses." 

Most blacksmiths feel the same. 
Neglect and poverty have forced them 
into the illegal business. The apathy of 
the government has only made them 
more daring. Lamented Dr Sharma: 
"ITie Bihar government spends huge 
amounts for the other cottage industries 
of the state. But no one cares for the 
''lacksmiths. It is the government which 
has forced them into the illegal arms 
trade.” 

Is chief minister S.N. Sinha listening? 

Tlrthankar Ghosh/PatM 
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The Muslim dilemma 


A ll plural societies, except those 
using segregation as a strategy, 
have only two options available to 
them for handling problems of multi¬ 
ethnicity. One, to recognise, accept and 
institutionalise such plurality and, two, 
to eliminate it through the process of 
social and cultural assimilation. Assimila¬ 
tion involves the abandonment by ethnic 
minorities, whether based on race, reli¬ 
gion, language or caste, of their own 
social mores and cultural identity in 
favour of the value system, the lifestyle 
and the ethos of the dominant group. 
The pluralist solution, on the other hand, 
seeks to preserve ethnic distinctiveness 
through, what Schermerhom has called, 
sanctioned autonomy. This is autonomy 
for ethnic gpups in the areas of religious 
and cuInMI life but within the 
frameworPuf common economic and 


Only a pluralist political 
system would enable 
Muslims to retain their 
identity in secular India, 
writes Bashiruddin 
Ahmad 


political institutioirs. 

As against segregation, both assimila¬ 
tion and sanctioned autonomy are forms 
of ethnic integration. But rarely is assi¬ 
milation total or sanctioned autonomy 
complete; in each case there is always 
some element of the other. The two 
categories, in fart, describe the cOrec- 
tion of the relationship between an 
ethnic group and its environing society 


rather than denoting an exclusive condi¬ 
tion of group existence. 

Whether a society opts for an 
arrangement of sanctioned autonomy for 
ethnic groups or their assimilation, de¬ 
pends on a number of factors. These 
include the number and size of the ethnic 
groups, the degree of their territorial 
concentration or dispersal, the relative 
distribution of material and political re¬ 
sources among them and the traditions 
of conflict and cooperation characterising 
their relations. Since these factors are 
not constant across ethnic groups, some 
among them are more satisfied by assi¬ 
milation, others by autonomy. 

In either case integration of an ethnic 
group is not a function of just what that 
group wants. While this does matter, 
what is more important is the kind of 
relationship the dominant group prefers 
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a minority to have with the larger social 
system. If there is a congruence of 
views on this between the two, integra¬ 
tion becomes possible, otherwise it 
remains problematic. 

Between the assimilationist and plur¬ 
alist strategies for handling problems of 
multi-ethnicity, India has opted for the 
latter. The Constitution envisages a 
system which seeks to promote political 
unification of the society while giving the 
ethnic groups in it a wide range of rights 
to preserve and develop their own 
distinct cultures. Important particularly 
for religious minorities are those provi¬ 
sions of the Constitution which deal with 
the right of freedom of religion. Reli¬ 
gious groups are not only given the 
freedom to pursue their reli^on but also 
the right to propagate it. Additionally, 
they have the ri^t to manage their own 
reli^ous af^rs and to establish and 
maintain institutions for imparting reli- 
giouj_ instruction. The latter are also 
enti|||||fato receive financial assistance 
frcmlBI State. 

The Constitution also provides for 
specific cultural and educational rights 


for all ethnic minorities. These include 
the right of minorities to conserve their 
distinct languages, scr^ts and culture 
and the ‘right to establish and administer 
educational institutions (in addition to 
institutions for religious instruction) of 
their own choice.’ 

Besides devising an arrangement of 
autonomy in religious and cultural 
spheres for ethnic communities, the 
Constitution does two things. One, it 
seeks to ameliorate social impediments, 
which mi^t be associated with the 
ethnic affiliations of individuals. For this 
it guarantees everyone equal protection 
before the law and prohibits discrimina¬ 
tion against any citizen in the matter of 
public employment and the use of public 
places and institutions on the ground of 
his religion, race, caste, sex or {^ce of 
residence. Two, it guarantees civic 
rights to vote, free speech, association 
ai^ freedom from arrest to all citizens, 
thereby creating the basic conditions 
without which neither individuals, nor 
social groupscaneitherarticulate or nope 
effectively to protect their interests. 

*1116 privileges took the form of re¬ 
servation of seats in the legislature, 
separate electorates and extensive rep¬ 
resentation in the bureaucracy and other 
services for them. It was essentially a 
model in which ethnic groups were 
treated as distinct entities in matters of 
culture and religion and as basic units for 
the purposes of the organisation and 
operation of the polity. But with the 
exception of ‘protective discrimination’ 
provisions for Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes, which include reservation of 
seats in the legislature, the present 
Constitution clearly rejects the British 
India model. Instead, it establishes a 
system which rests on the principle of 
political equality of all citizens as indi- 
'/iduals coupled with 
a commitment to the 
protection of reli¬ 
gious and cultural 
rights of the minority 
communities. 

No Constitution, 
however, can re¬ 
solve complex social 
problems all by it¬ 
self; it merely pro¬ 
vides a normative 
basis for their re¬ 
solution. The task of 
resolving social 
problems is ultimate¬ 
ly that of politics. It 
does so by translat¬ 
ing the broad norma¬ 
tive statements of 
the Constitution into 
concrete policies and 


actions. In an open polity like ours the 
political realiti, however, is above the 
realm of public preferences and press¬ 
ures, with those in power compelled to 
act within the constraints of public 
opinion. As such, finding solutions to 
complex problems necessarily becomes 
a matter of social consensus. 

This has precisely been the problem 
in relation to the integration of the 
Muslims in India. In spite of the Ccm- 
stitution providing the basic framework, 
the necessary consensus has been lack¬ 
ing due to persistence amc^ the domi¬ 
nant majority and the Muslims of suspi¬ 
cion and fear and negative beliefs about 
each other sustained primarily by 
memories of the near and distant past 
These are basically memories of an 
adversary relationship characterised 
throughout by conflict and coi^ontation 
and by a sense of humiliation and injured 
pride in one ^oup or the other at 
different points in time. With each of the 
two groups having experienced reversal 
in their status roles at different times, 
their relationship ultimately took the 
form of a ‘destiny conflict’, though in the 
eyes—mainly of the Muslim middle class 
and the Hindu chauvinists. 

As a consequence, the Muslims in 
particular became, from the late 
nineteenth century, an embattled com¬ 
munity bent on retrieving their lost 
status, suspicious of all ‘outsiders’ and 
inclined to see in the actions of others a 
well designed conspiracy to frustrate 
Muslim aspirations and harm Muslim 
interests. Pakistan was the logical out¬ 
come of such a frame of mind. 

B ut if the creation of Pakistan satis¬ 
fied the sub-continental Muslims’ 
dream of regaining lost supremacy, it 
also made large num¬ 
bers of them who re¬ 
mained in India a 
minority, with no¬ 
thing except the 
psychological bag¬ 
gage of the pre- 
Partition days be¬ 
queathed to them. 
Not ideologically 
equipped to cope 
with the new situa¬ 
tion in' which they 
were neither the rul¬ 
ers nor the benefi¬ 
ciaries of special pri¬ 
vileges of the kind 
given to them by the 
British, large sec¬ 
tions of them re¬ 
mained captives of 
their old attitudes. 




As against 
segregation, both 
assimiiation and 
sanctioned 
authority are 
forms of ethnic 
integration. But 
rarefy is 

assimiiation totai 
or sanctioned 
autonomy 
complete 
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fears and prejudices, paralysed addi¬ 
tionally by ‘minority panic’ and anxiety 
about their future. 

They were, furthermore, ‘a minority 
acutely blamed by the Hindus for the 
partition of the country, a minority 
re^rded as representative of an anti- 
Indian, hostile, divisive, and subversive 
influence which had shattered the aspira¬ 
tions for national unity’. The sense of 
bitterness produced by partition in India 
was so great that even a person with 
such impeccable liberal credentials as 
Acharya Kripalani reportedly opposed, 
at the time of the first general elections, 
giving Muslims the right to vote. At the 
popular level. Partition in fact gave rise 
to the feeling that, having got a State of 
their own in Pakistan, Muslims had no 
grounds for complaining about their 
conditions or talking of their interests in 
India. 

Under the circumstances, the ability 
of politics to handle the problem of 
Muslim integration was necessarily im¬ 
paired. Because of strongly negative 
public opinion, direct Muslim participa¬ 
tion in politics was problematic, for it 
would have only aggravated the major¬ 
ity's suspicion of Muslim divisiveness. 
The Muslim League was revived but 
only in the south and that too much 
against the wishes of the community’s 
leaders elsewhere in the country. For 
the same reason, it became difficult for 
the central government to give subst¬ 
ance to the constitutional provisions 
seeking to conserve the cultural distinc¬ 
tiveness of ethnic minorities including 
the Muslims. 

For instance, persistent efforts under 
Nehru to persuade states with sizeable 
Muslim populations to implement the 
safeguards and recommendations of the 
Language Statement of 1958 (about 
Urdu) produced no results. In fact it was 
only in 1973 that some of the recom¬ 
mendations for Urdu which Nehru and 
the Congress wanted to implement were 
actually put into practice and those too 
only in UP and Bihar. 

Such difficulty in giving substance to 
the provisions of the Constitution relat¬ 
ing to the cultural, educational and 
religious interests of the Muslims is 
often attributed to opposition from Hin¬ 
du extremists. Hindu extremism is in¬ 
deed a fact and not an unimportant one. 
But it does not, by itself, explain the 
reluctance of the govemment(s) to 
translate the various guarantees of the 
Constitution mto concrete acts of policy. 
The more important factor has been the 
ambivalence among the Hindus who are 
neither communal nor obscurantist ab¬ 
out the best way of actualising the 
autonomy envisaged by the Constitu- 
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tion. Most of them are convinced of the 
need to help the Muslims preserve their 
religious and cultural distinctiveness but 
they are also worried that the measures 
required to make this possible will only 
reinforce Muslim separatism. 

This is a dilemma which most multi¬ 
ethnic societies operating a pluralist 
strategy of integration face. There are 
no tried and tested ways of resolving it, 
certainly none which are valid for all 
social and historical contexts. Each soci¬ 
ety must find its own solution to this 
dilemma. There is though an added 
sense of poignancy attached to it for us, 
given the antecedent experience of pre- 
Partition politics. That is presumably 
why some suggest modifying the Con¬ 
stitution’s pluralist strategy through a 
restrictive redefinition of the areas of 


minority autonomy, particularly in mat¬ 
ters of culture and education. 

The assumption underlying this view 
is that Muslim separatism arose out of 
and is still sustained by the existence of 
Muslim cultural institudons, be they the 
madrassas, the Urdu medium schools, 
the Aligarh Muslim University or even 
the Muslim Personal Law. TTiere may 
be some truth in that. But the greater 
truth is that most of these insdtudons do 
not figure in the day-to-day life of the 
vast majority of Indian Muslims. The 
madrassas are not the main agents of 
religious socialisadon for the'Musiims; 
an overwhelming majority of Muslim 
school-going chil^en are not found in 
the Urdu medium school but in the 
school system run by the State, and > 
Aligarh University is certainly not the 
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# place where a majority of the Muslim 
youth receive higher education. 

O bviously, there is more to the 
strength of Muslim identity and 
solidarity than the existence of separate 
institutions. Both are products of a 
particular historical context and in all 
probability they are likely to persist even 
after any structural alterations are 
effected in the areas of Muslim cultural 
and educational life. The reason why this 
point is often overlooked is because all 
lists of Muslim demands ritually emph¬ 
asis issues like state-aid to Muslim 
schools, the minority-character of Ali¬ 
garh, privileged status for Urdu and no 
State-sponsored changes in Muslim Per¬ 
sonal Law. But if, as we noted earlier, 
y continuance of most of these institutions 



The Partithn resulted 
In a reversal of status 
roles for the Indian 
Muslims. It necessarily 
entailed a major 
diminution In their 
power and induence, 
more than for any 
other group 




Partition 


(Clockwise from left) 
A devastated part of 
Calcutta in the 1946 
riots; decomposed 
bodies on a Calcutta 
alloy: bloodbath; 
Kripalani (extreme 
left) Nehru, 
Mountbatten and 
Jinnah (extreme 
right): opting (or 
partition; a ravaged 
East Pakistan town in 
1971: exploding the 
two-nation theory 


is not of material consequence for the 
bulk of the Muslims, then it becomes 
obvious that these issues have become 
essentially symbolic in character. They 
represent the community’s search for 
self-respect, a hankering for recognition 
and for unmistakable evidence that the 
equation of povver in the new polity of 
India does not exclude them. 

The Partition resulted, as noted ear¬ 
lier, in a reversal of status roles for the 
Indian Muslims. It necessarily entailed a 
major diminution in their power and 
influence, more than for any other ethnic 
group. For the Muslims, 'Partition 
marked the end of an era’ with much of 
their established political leadership 
gone and ‘with no clear signposts for the 
hiture’. As Cantwell SmiA has noted, in 
situations where the Muslim conmmun- 
ity’s power is greatly reduced or totally 
destroyed, it turns from worldly to 
religious preoccupations and the Ulema 
emerge as the custodians of its in¬ 
terests. 

This is precisely what happened with 
sectarian organisations like the TaUighi 
Jamaat-e-Islami attracting increasing 
support, in the period after 1947, from 
different segments of the Muslim com¬ 
munity. The prime objective of both 
these organisations has been ‘to sustain 
and strengthen the believers in the 
practice of their religion’. This objective 
reflects the persistent belief shared by 
all Muslim fundamentalists that worldly 
setbacks experienced by the community 
are the result of its departure from the 
path of true Islam. 

As against these groups, the Jamiat- 
ul-Ulama-e-Hind offered a political for¬ 
mulation more conducive to the promo¬ 
tion of Muslim acceptance of the legi¬ 
timacy of Indian State and to their 
involvement in its politics. A product of 
the Khilafat movement, the Jamiat, in a 
radical departure from the traditional 
position of the orthodox establishment, 
accepted the notion of territorial 
nationalism, rejecting the notion of there 
being "any clash between Indian Inde¬ 
pendence and the interests of Islam, 
either in general or m India in particu¬ 
lar". Consequently, they opposed Ae 
demand for Pakistan and supported the 
Indian National Congress. 

The Ulema of the Jamiat were, of 
course, no radicals either in social affairs 
or matters of religion. They did not 
stand for the abandonment of religious 
identity of the Muslims. That is why 
even during the course of the nation^ 
movement, they presumably favoured a 
State structure which would preserve 
communal identities rather than obliter¬ 
ate them. 

When Independence came, in striking 
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I contrast to the position taken by the 
Jamaat-e-Islami, the Jamiat took the 
position *hat the Muslims should ‘abjure 
j communal (lolitics,’ dissolve all political 
■ bodies of a communal character and 
! instead participate in pobtics through the 
I existing non-sectarian parties, 
i 

I t is difficult to determine how influen¬ 
tial the Jamiat's viewpoint has been. 

I But the fact is that whether out of choice 
j or necessity the participation of the 
I Muslims in the country’s politics has 
j occurred mainly through secular national 
I parties, especially the Congress. More 
; than any other party, it was the Con¬ 
gress which, in the early years after the 
; Partition, tried to infuse in the Muslims a 
j sense of political activism and efficacy. It 
' was a policy of tutelage but nevertheless 
I such tutelage was especially vital to a 
I community bke the Muslims, badly dis- 
I oriented by Partition and vubierable to 
j the appeals of a fundahientabst ideology 
' like that of the jamaat-e-Islami. After 
I theu" initial hesitation was shed under 
! the protective Congress umbrella, the 
j Muslims found that the logic of competi- 
! tive politics helped them to further their 
I interests because of their numbers, 
i I’hat IS why despite exhortations from 
I some sections of the Ulema, particularly 
, in the early years, Muslim p^icipation 
i in politics has consistently increased 
\ over the years. Whether it is voting in 
I elections, standing for public office, 

I election campaigning, membership of 
j political parties or contacting govem- 
; ment officials, the percentage of the 
! Muslims engaged in all such poUtical 
I activities is, at each level of social and 
' economic status, as large as that of the 
I Hindus. 

In a democratic system these are the 
very ways through which individuals and 
groups seek to influence the conduct of 
public affairs. .Such increasing political 
participation of all kinds among the 
Muslims suggests that they find active 
I uivolvement in competitive politics not 
j unrewarding. Substantial segments of 
I the Muslim elites (64 per cent) and 
j non-eUtes (57 per cent) now bebeve that 
I non-Musliin |x>litical parties are sym¬ 
pathetic to Muslim needs and interests. 
Both groups also perceive that the 
government is contributing to the wel¬ 
fare of the Indian people including the 
Muslims and it does so in more or less 
the same proportion as their Hindu 
counterparts. 

For the sake of brevity, I am present¬ 
ing the percentages of those among the 
Muslim elites and non-elites who felt 
that Muslim culture was threatened, by 
only two extreme tategones of political 
satisfaction uidex: 

L _ . . - 
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If the creation of 
Pakistan satisfied the 
sub-continentai 
Musiims ' dream of 
regaining iost 
supremacy, it also 
made large numbers of 
them who remained in 
India a minority, with 
nothing except the 
psychologicai baggage 
of the pre-Partition 
days bequeathed to 
them 


Perceiving threat 
to culture 

<Pof cent) 

Politically: 

Non-elites 

Elites 

Dissatisfied 

84.4 

92.6 

Satisfied 

38.0 

40.9 


In presenting these data the inten¬ 
tion, however, is not to suggest that 
there are no attitudinal barriers any 
more within the Muslim community, to 
integration. At the level of pobtical 
orientations of the kind discussed here, 
there is evidence of a Muslim prefer¬ 
ence for the kind of institutional arrange¬ 
ments for which there is no Hindu 
support in the country,- 
For instance, almost half the Muslim 
non-elites think that the Muslims should 
have their own party. The Muslim 
elites, however, do not hold this view; 
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University: identity 
Uirough education 


only one out of three among them want 
a separate Muslim party. But the Mus¬ 
lim elites are more unhappy than the 
non-elites on the issue of adequate 
Muslim representation. As against 39 
per cent among the non-elites who 
believe that the present system does 
not provide fair representation to the 
t Muslims, the percentage among the 

r Muslim elites holding tWs view is 67. 
However, among both groups, those 
dissatisfi^ in this regard want reserva¬ 
tion of seats as the corrective for the 
situation. 

It may be that these are only pragma¬ 
tic responses to real life experiences, 
devoid of any ideological content. Or 
they may reflect the persistence and 
influence in sections of the Muslims of 
the ideology of ethnic corporatism. In 
either case, given the opposition of the 
dominant Hindus to reserved seats and 
4 religion-based Muslim parties, such 
minority attitudes reveal the gaps in 


consensus between the two on the rules 
of the political game. And, yet, it is 
necessary to recognise that the process 
of open and competitive politics has 
helped raise the low level of consensus 
between the majority and the minority 
found in the initial years after Partition 
to a more satisfactory level. There is 
little doubt that many other factors 
outside competitive politics and the 
open polity have also been material in 
this regard But as M.G. Smith points 
out. when societal consensus is lacking, 
political institutions play a major role in 
social unification. 

Indian Muslims are, of course, not 
just another religious minority in the 
country and not only because of their 
size. Their affiliation is to a religion 
which is not ethnic as Hinduism and 
Sikhism and sets them apart. Their 
position is different even from that of 
the Indian Christians, for Islam has not 
undergone the process of ’secularisa¬ 


tion’ which Christianity has in its metro¬ 
politan areas. Islam is still a faith capable 
of evoking solidarity among its adhe¬ 
rents across national boundaries. 

There is no hard data to show how 
intense the Indian Muslims’ involvement 
with Pakistan is or what the basis which 
primarily sustains it. Familial and reli¬ 
gious ties are certainly an important 
factor. But it is also possible that, at 
least in some segments of the Indian 
Muslim community, the basis of this 
involvement is the persisting commit¬ 
ment to the ’two-nation theory’. 

Events often have a way of resolving 
those problems by creating conditions 
conducive to their resolution. In the 
absence of such conditions a society 
finds it difficult to handle the outstanding 
problems through normal workings of its 
institutions. ITie break-up of Pakistan in 
1971 was one such event. If Partition 
had discredited the ’two-nation’ theory 
at an ideological level in India, the 
denouncement of 1971 made it a totally 
non-viable principle for the organisation 
and legitimacy of politics on the subcon¬ 
tinent. 

T he Khilafat Movement in the pre¬ 
partition era was a vivid example of 
this fact, so was the reaction among 
Indian Muslims to the Al Aqsa mosque 
incident in the late Sbcties. But this is an 
attachment more to the abstraction of an 
Islamic Umma than to a cohesive, well- 
structured and organised community of 
the Faithful. That is why, at a time when 
the rest of the ’Muslim World’ was 
welcoming the demise of the Khilafat in 
Turkey, the Muslims in India were 
picking the gauntlet in its sacred defence 
against the British. 

The Indian Muslims’ emotional links 
with the Muslim world are likely to 
continue. But, given the often conflicting 
national interests of Muslim States, it is 
doubtful if these ties will be anything 
more than a source of vicarious satisfac¬ 
tion and pride for the Indian Musbms. 

But there is more than a mere Islamic 
nexus for the Indian Muslims where 
Pakistan is concerned. They are in¬ 
volved with that Islamic State through 
family ties, since most Indian Muslims, 
particularly those in the Northern 
States, have a brother or a sister, 
children or parents there. Their involve¬ 
ment also reflects the fact that Pakistan 
is as much their creation as that of the 
Muslims there and that it represents a 
concrete manifestation of the ‘two- 
nation’ theory to which most Muslims 
had subscribed. B 


Religion. State and Politics in India edited by Mom 
Shwir Published by Ajanta Publications. New Delhi 
Price Rs350. 
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TENNIS 


A German tiStzkri^ 


Boris Becker and Steffi Graf conquer Wimbledon yet again. And how! 


The first lime ll.e 
(iemians attacked 
the All England 
Club, they bombed 
the Centre Couii 
and left 1,200 seats 
damaged. That was 

' WIMBLEDON '89 way back in 1010, 

i during the Second 

■ World War. Kortynine years, later, the 
; Germans have attacked again, but this 
I time they just sent a two person hit 

■ squad and the only weapons they c;iri led 
j were tennis rackets. 

I Boris Becker and Steffi (iraf—prac¬ 
tice partners at age nine and seven 
! respectively—completed a West Ger- 
i man double at Wimbledon this year to 
j give their country one of its finest 
I moment in sport yet. But Becker isn’t 

I too sure about that, saying, 

I i bwifiGrai; 

I It may not ever happen < 

i again. That depends more on| 
i me than her. 1 think people in 5 
! my country are going to real- g 
I ise what we have achieved ^ 
j only when we are both a 
] grandfather and grand¬ 
mother." However, judging 
firom the reaction of one 
fan who went on to remark, 

1 "Yes, these are the stars of 
! our sport.' The glorious play¬ 
ers have gone from our foot- 
I ball. There is no Franz Beck- 
! enbauer, no Gerd Muller, 

I only efficiency, ” one gets the 
i feeling that Becker and Graf 
I won't have to wait till grand- 
j parenthood for their country- 
i men to salute their laurels. 

I Playing on that hallowed 
1 grass rectangle—Centre 
i Court — that he regards as 
! his personal piece of turf. 

: Boris Becker gave the world 
j a lesson in grasscourt tennis 
I when he demolished defend- 
; ing champion Stefan Edberg. 

Obviously hyped by the re¬ 
venge factor—Edberg had 
beaten him in four sets just a 
year ago on the same occa¬ 
sion—Becker played near¬ 
perfect tennis to blitz the 
shell-shocked Swede in 
straight sets. The German 
added ii^ult to injury 
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when he made Edberg the first player 
since Jaroslav Drobny to lose a set in a 
Wimbledon final at love—and that was 
I by T<‘d Schroeder way back in 1949. 

I Looking back at his all-con.suniing 
I victoiy, Becker felt this one was much 
1 more satisfying than the two he notched 
! up in 198.') and 1986. “The early victor¬ 
ies were more like a fairy tale, ” he said, 
going on to add, “1 didn’t know what 1 
was doing. But over the last two or 
three years 1 had to work much harder 
than 1 ever, evei had. So in a way, you 
know, 1 feel much more proud now than 
in my early years.” 

Edberg. on the other hand, was an 
unfortunate victim of circumstances. 
Having pt-aked in the semi-final against 
John McEnroe, the Swede had a hai row¬ 
ing time when he faced Becker. Add to 

brilliant atrokas 



that the misery of playing an opponent 
who was not capable of doing anything 
wrong. His dream of retaining the title 
receding as fast as Becker's backhands 
kept searing past him, Edberg at least 
had the consolation of accepting it with 
dignity. There was none of the racket¬ 
throwing foul temper normally associ¬ 
ated nowadays with a losing finalist. 
Instead, with the typically Swedish stoic 
calm first introduced by a gentleman 
called Bjorn Borg and then maintained 
by his clones, Edberg smiled bravely and 
made no excuses. Accepting that Beck¬ 
er had played a tremendous match, 
Edberg said, "It isn’t easy to come back 
as a defending champion, but I have 
done pretty well. At least I got back into 
the final.” 

That was more than what Ivan Lendl 
and John McEnroe could say 
for themselves. One hunting 
for his first Wimbledon title, 
another looking for his mis¬ 
placed identity. Both lost to 
players almost a decade 
younger than them. While 
McEnroe had to admit to 
himself that his genius wasn’t 
enough any more in this are¬ 
na of acrobats and perfec¬ 
tionists, Lendl needs to 
spend a little more time with 
a shrink rather than on court. 
He still refuses to convince 
himself that he can play as 
well as anyone of these whiz- 
kids on grass. Spreadeagling 
Becker on the rack, the 
Czech-born US-settled 
Ostrava ghost hesi¬ 
tated... and lost. 

Also getting a dose of 
humility was the French 
Open hero, Michael Chang. 
Scampering around Roland 
Garros' red clay courts on his 
strong Gurkha legs, Chang 
might have jolted the big 
guns in Paris. But here, on 
the temperamental grass of 
the All England Club, Chang 
found the pressure too hot to 
handle. Even his impassive 
Oriental features couldn’t 
hide the grimace of defeat as 
he finally ran out of steam 
against Tim Mayotte. 
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If Boris Becker just blank¬ 
ed his final opponent out of 
the match, his counterpart 
Steffi Graf preferred to play 
cat-and-mouse with hers. In 
yet another repeat of last 
year’s final, Graf took on 
Martina Navratilova for the 
first time since she beat her 
here last year. And showed 
that she had lost none of her 
youthful exuberance and ta¬ 
lent. if anything, Graf has 
become stronger...as Navra¬ 
tilova found out to her 
chagrin. 

Getting jolted out of her 
’ reverie in Paris by a pre¬ 
cociously talented and gutsy 
Spaniard by the name of 
I Arantxa Sanchez, Graf came 
I into this tournament with 
I plenty to prove. The meticu- 
: lous way in which she dis- 
i mantled both the newcom- 
1 ers—Monica Seles and 
I Arantxa Sanchez—and then 
i staved off veterans Chris 
Evert and Martina Navratilo¬ 
va, showed that the Graf fire 
is far from extinguished. 

After racing off to a one- BorirBeSwr 
1 set lead, Steffi Graf 
j almost shifted into neutral as she 
j allowed Navratilova the liberty of a set. 
j 'I’hen, just as everyone got onto the 
, edges of their seats, Graf found overd¬ 
rive again to leave a fast-tiring Navratilo¬ 
va floundenng in her exhaust. As if that 
wasn’t awe-inspiring enough, she analy¬ 
ses her own game as yet to reach its 
tme capacity. “There’s still some time 
to come in with my strokes a little bit 
further. When I practise 1 just hit much 
harder and go more for the shots than I 
do when 1 go on court. And if I can 
transfer that a little bit more, then I say 1 
can be much better,” she wanted her 
opponents. 

E ven as she smiled for the battery of 
cameras and flaunted her tear- 
spotted trophy, one couldn’t but help 
spare a thought for the defeated Navrati¬ 
lova. Having set her sights on that 
record ninth Wimbledon title—right now 
she has eight along with Helen Wills 
Moody, but Navratilova doesn’t believe 
in sharing, it seems—she even sacri¬ 
ficed this year’s French Open to herself 
fine tune for Wimbledon. Knowing that 
the adjustment from the French Open 
clay to the nuances of Wimbledon’s 
grass might make the vital difference, 
Navratilova preferred to stay in Eng¬ 
land, honing her grasscourt serve-and- 
volley game to a razor’s edge. But 
eventually found that Graf had the equip- 
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Boris Becker played 
near perfect tennis to 
blitz defending 
champion flefan 
Edberginstraiglit 
sets. Steffi Graf 
dismantled 
newcomers Monica 
Seles and Arantxa 
Sanchez ai^ then 
staved off veterans. 

Chris Evert and 
Martina Navratilova 


ment to blunt her. 

Accepting that she played as well as 
she could have on that particular day, 
Navratilova felt that on another day, 
another place, the result might be diffe¬ 
rent. However, it’s this place—on 
another day—that she’s most interested 
in. "I’m planning on it, yeah,” she told 
reporters who besieged her with ques¬ 
tions of whether she was going to go the 
Chris Evert way. Talking about Evert, 
will this be the last time Wimbledon wiD 
be graced by the flowing stroke’s of this 
sun-bleached blonde beauty? After 18 
years of regular attendance. Evert said 
this might be her last year...probably. 

So there it is. All over, even the 
shouting. And one could notice the 
uncontained glee as the West German 
couple—Becker and Graf—displayed 
their trophies later in unison. Holding 
Graf tight around the shoulders in a 
protective, almost possessive, gesture. 
Becker said, "I’m the guy who knows 
her longer than anybody. When we were 
nine and seven, I used to be the worst of 
the boys and she used to be the best of 
the girls, so when I was maybe nine and 
she was seven I ail the time had to hit 
with her. From then on we more or less 
went to the same tournaments, and all 
the while we kept a relationship.” 

Pretty successful relationship that. 

PradMp PtuAlLondon 
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EDUCATION 


The write way 

Kottayam becomes the first place in India to achieve 100 per cent literacy 


A s literacy rates go, Kerala ranks 
far above all other Indian states. 
And last week Kottayam (about 
160 kilometres from Trivandrum), be¬ 
came the first town in the country to 
achieve 100 per cent literacy. On 2 
October, this year, Emakulam is also 
Ukely to become the only district in India 
to achieve total literacy among the 5-60 
age group. By any standards this is a 
great achievement. But specially com¬ 
mendable in this case, for the literacy 
rate in Kerala otherwise stands at 72 per 
cent. 

The literacy drive in India has always 


Jawaharlai Nehru, who maintained: “The 
modem world moves on the wheels of 
the written word. If one does not know 
the word he will be crushed under the 
wheel. ’’ So, on 26 January, 1989, Rajan 
launched his Total Literacy Campaign 
(TLC) in Emakulam district, to be 
implemented under the National Litera¬ 
cy Mission, which sanctioned Rs 80 
lakhs for it. 

But only a month after Rajan launched 
TLC, the Kottayam district collector 
Alphonse Kannanthanam also got in on 
the act. He started a similar programme 
called the Peoples Education and Litera- 



Th« lltwacy driva In prograaa In Emakulam: attempting the naar-lmpoaslbla 


been a bit of a non-starter. There have 
been numerous programmes taken up in 
the past, the Adult Education Program¬ 
me, Rural Functional Literacy Program¬ 
me, and many others. But they floun¬ 
dered in red tapism and a lack of 
motivated implementing agencies. 

Faced with this depressing scenario, 
the Emakulam district collector, K.R. 
Rajan, decided on a new approach to 
achieve mass literacy. The soft spoken 
Rajan says: "As a country we cannot 
achieve 100 per cent literacy for another 
100 years. So I thought Emakulam 
district which has literacy rate of 76.9 
per cent could do the impossible, espe¬ 
cially in the^jehry Centenary year.” And 
this wouw^lso serve as a tribute to 


cy Programme Kottayam (PELCK). 
Kannanthanam said: "There may be 
similarities with Rajan’s programme, but 
Kottayam being a small town can imple¬ 
ment 100 per cent literacy in 100 days 
more effectively than a big district can.” 
While in Emakulam district, illiterates 
numbered nearly two lakhs out of a 
population of 30 lakhs, Kottayam town 
had only 2,209 illiterates in a population 
of 68,823. Predictably, Kannanthanam 
stole the march over Rajan. While the 
latter is still desperately trying to 
achieve his targets before October 2, 
Kannanthanam has managed to bring 
about total literacy in Kottayam. 

I t was a highly persuasive campaign 
that Kannanthanam initiated, under 


the auspices of the National Service 
Scheme (NSS) of the Mahatma Gandhi 
University, Kottayam. The NSS volun¬ 
teers conducted a house-to-house cam¬ 
paign in all the 32 wards of the j^ottayam 
municipality. A survey done by them 
before the programme got underway 
had indicated that 50 per cent of the 
illiterates were not willing to learn. 

Nearly 700 NSS volunteers, helped by 
activists of various other organisations, 
retired teachers, and others, joined the 
100-day campaign which covered every 
illiterate (except the mentally ill) in the 
6-60 age group. Said Arifa Beevi (45) a 
paan shop owner: “Today I can sign my 
own name and it is a pleasure to haltingly 
read the newspaper headlines.” Another 
neo-literate Krishnan Kutty has, in fact, 
begun trying his hand at poetry. 

The campaign was a success in Kot¬ 
tayam mainly because the town already 
had a literacy rate of 96 per cent. Also, 
80 per cent of Kerala’s publishers and 
publishing houses are based here, giving, 
the town a "literary element” as well. 

Meanwhile in Emakulam district, Ra¬ 
jan, with whom it all bepn, is having 
problems teaching the illiterates in the 
district, the majority of whom are Mus¬ 
lim, and refuse to learn on religious 
grounds. Rajan has assured them that 
5iey would be free to learn the way they 
want and has even formed a District 
Muslim Literacy Committee for this 
purpose, but their suspicion persists. 

Rajan cautions: “Unlike a small town 
like Kottayam, Emakulam is a big dis¬ 
trict and we may not achieve 100 per 
cent literacy. But still I will be happy if 
we can get at least 96 per cent.” And it 
has to be admitted that Rajan and his 
20,000 instmctors who are offering 
voluntary services, are attempting the 
near-impossible. 

But Rajan’s effort cannot but be 
lauded. As K. Chanderasekharan, the 
Kerala education minister, told Sunday: 
"All district collectors here should take 
up this 100 per cent literacy programme 
because it will work onl^ in Kerala. By 8 
September 1990, the World Literacy 
Day, we would like the entire state to be 
toully literate.” And in Kerala, this 
dream may well come true. 

Sridhar t. PMay/EnwIriifafn and 
Kottaymn 
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The Tibetan 
way 
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How would you like a 
doctor who could feel your 
pulse and reel off the symp¬ 
toms of your illness? Well, 
that is exactly what the 
friendly Tibetan doctor 
does—he diagnoses an ill¬ 
ness by the pulse-beat. 

It was the Buddhist monks 
who first took the medical 
tantras to Tibet, and now, 
the Tibetans have decided to 
return the legacy and have 
chosen Calcutta to open a 
clinic for Tibetan medicines. 
The Dalai Lama is taking 



keen interest in the clinic and 
has requested the staff not to 
compromise on quality. The 
pills are a blend of traditional 
Asian herbs and medicines. 
The more precious ones are 
kept wrapped in silk. 


Youngest 

player 

A^hnal Mondal is more 
than just a second standard 
student in a school in Delhi: 
he has the privilege of being 
the youngest player in an 
international tournament. 
Sbc-year-old Mrinal, who stu¬ 
dies in Ludlow Castle, took 
part in the recently con¬ 
cluded Times of India Inter¬ 
national Table Tennis 
Toumameht. Son of a Delhi 
University table tennis 
coach, Mrinai entered three 
1 1 events—the cadet boys. 


ODDS AND TRENDS 


sub-junior boys and junior 
boys. So what if he was 
knocked out in the first round 
of each section—it was his 
spirit which won him the 
hearts of the spectators. 


Profouml 

knowledge 

^^hild prodigies never 
cease to be in the news these 
days. Another wonder tot 
who is making the headlines 
is sbt-year-old Mousumi 
Chakrabarty fi-om Adra, 
Purulia, in West Bengal. She 
is fond of higher maths, 
speaks several languages— 
including Dutch and Ger¬ 
man—is a good typist, keeps 
up with current affairs, and is 
conversant with Newton’s 
laws of motion. Little won¬ 
der then that this gifted girl 
should want to study in the 
higher grade—class 7 or 8. 
But this is causing problems 
for her parents. While ack- 
nowieij^g her intellectual 
capabilities, school author¬ 
ities felt that she was too 
young to be admitted in the 



Mousumi: brilliant 


senior section. But Mousumi 
refused to study at the prim¬ 
ary level, asserting that she 
di^'t have to be taught addi¬ 
tion or subtraction when she 
was already familiar with 
geometry and trigonometry. 
So finally, the authorities 
have consented and allowed 
her to sit for the Madhyamik 
examinations in 1991. 


Heavy burden 

y\child educationist equat¬ 
ing today’s schools with Au¬ 
schwitz? Unbelievable? It’s 


THIS INDIA 


• NAGPUR: It was a jarring and disturbing spectacle for 
passers-by to see the Indian national flag flying upside 
down at the Sltabuldi Fort recently. The fort pomes within 
the.juriadiction of 1-1,8 infantry 8fttallon pf the Territorial 
Army. Someone at ths fort obvwusly did hot take his job 
sedousfy, bhd the nattbnat flag was hoisted with the green 
stripe above and the saffron one below. The flag kept flying 
upside' down for the better part of the day. It was only at 
around 1.45 pm that the blundei;1f|ame to the notice of the 
officials, and the tricolour was brdu^ht down and rehoisted 
if) ila proper position—Tibe Hitamda {Ajay Kumar Singh, 
Nagpur)' ’ 

e .'ALLAHABAO: A three^eaAi^, boy, Sahdeep, was 
Operated, upon by Dr Ashok,- AgenjAd in a Naini nursing 
I home and no teas-fhan 660 wormbfAere removed from his 
stomach, Sande® is now rppd^ed to be in good health— 
The^iheesh.Satra, Allahabad) 

, • .Whetf Rao, commla-. 

sldherrln-cHage of the Bhlrfiavbriti|v rhuniclpaiity, made a 
' eurprlsb VMt to muhicipel aphoote ibbentiyi'he did not find 
teachedeiss dssaes pr a low fuhicRjt of students. He could' 

! niit even rdeke tWa roiimds, and iyo»oe any academic br 
> ie9p.rt^CMrrtepif';lwffi^ SBsmay and shos^l, tl» 

.schools vyeif^^otoi^ thOu^-h was a working day,, 
'Tpaon^s were ebaapt arid even so# headmasters could 
be traced. They had ad gone hOfhe, declaring a holl- 
.'dey^The H&twf^rriesh Cheiide'r, Hyderabad) 


strange but true. Eighty 
year-old Kota Shivarama 
Karanth feels that it is time 
“parents sought redress in a 
court of law for converting 
schools into torture cells”. 

The Jnanpith Award win¬ 
ner feels that today’s child is 
being treated as a "miniature 
scholar racing towards the 
21st century” who has no 
time to play at home. He is 
deprived of childhood itself 
as he has to carry a backload 
of books and a headload of 
stuff which cannot, and do 
not, interest him. 

Karanth is also critical of 
the way languages are tau^t 
at the primary level with 
reading coming before 
speech. He ends his diatribe 
with his characteristic wry 



humour: “What is the differ¬ 
ence between child labour 
factories and our modem 
schools, so far as the plight 
of children is concerned?” 


4 time to 
joke 

\N ant tu test your joking 
prowess? If you are confi¬ 
dent and willing to make the 
audience laugh, here is an 
ideal opportunity. The Rotar- 
actors of Bombay (Dist. 314) 
are inviting people to partici¬ 
pate in the ‘Master of Jokes 
’89’ competition to be held at 
the CMP Homoeopathic Col¬ 
lege on 29 July at 6.30 pm. 

The press release reads: 
“Beware all those who feel 
that they can make people 
laugh at the drop of a hat. ” 
The ‘jokers’ should be in¬ 
novative and be able to catch 
everyone’s ear while crack¬ 
ing the joke. 




lUUSTRATlONS oeBASHIS DEB 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 23 JULY 1989 BY AMRITLAL 




ARIES (21 March—20 April) 

Be confident and 
courageous in your deal¬ 
ings with those in authority 
Persons of the opposite 
sex will be especially helpful to you this 
week. There is more good news you will 
receive a letter which you have been 
waiting for for a long time. Socially, this is 
going to be a very fruitful week since you 
can renew old acquaintances 
Good dales; 23. 24 and 29 
Lucky numbers; 1. 2 and 5 
Favourable direction; South and South-west 


TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

This week promises to be 
excellent for you So, go 
ahead with your plans You 
can afford to take risks for 
you will lose nothing Prolessionally, prog¬ 
ress may be painfully slow but do not let 
that dishearten you Differences with your 
colleagues or superiors should be settled 
immediately and peacefully 
Good dates; 24. 2/ and 28 
Lucky numbers; 3, 6 and 9 
Favourable direction; North and South 

GEMINI (21 May—20 June) A 

good week for business¬ 
men who may enter into 
new contracts The time is 
also favourable for making 
new friendships loo However, a word of 
caution elders will prove to be very 
annoying, so keep your temper under 
control Try to avoid entering into con¬ 
troversies Your health may give you some 
cause for anxiety 
(Sood dates; 25. 27 and 29 
Lucky numbers; 3. 4 and 6 
Favourable direcllon; North 


CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

A moderately good week 
Those in service will win 
the praise of their superiors 
and. those in authority The 
financial front looks bright You can go on a 
shopping spree and buy certain luxuries 
But be careful, your gams may induce you 
to be extravagant Keep an eye on your 
health. 

Good dates; 24. 28 and 29 

Lucky numbers; 1. 6 and 9 
Favourable direction; East and North-west 






LEO (21 Juty-20 August) 

This IS going to be a very 
successful week for you 
By dint of hard work, not 
only will you be able to 
overcome your earlier setbacks, but if you 
are diligent enough you might achieve 
outstanding success. There will be some 
significant changes on all fronts including 
your love-life A word of caution use tact in 
your dealings with elders 
Good dales; 26, 27 and 28 
Lucky numbers; 1. 3 and 8 
Favourable direction; North-east 

VIRGO (21 August-20 
September) This, unfortu¬ 
nately, IS not a good week 
for you. Businessmen are 
advised not to enter into 
new contiacts. Those in service should 
avoid entering into disputes with their 
superiors The stars do not favour any kind 
of romance. Your health may cause some 
problems. 

Good dates; 25. 27 and 28 

Lucky numbers; 3. 7 and 9 
Favourable direction; West 

LIBRA (21 September-20 
October) This will be a mod¬ 
erately pleasant week You 
are likely to gam some 
property but do not get 
carried away by your fortunes. Try to curb 
extravagant tendencies A secret associa¬ 
tion or friendship may prove to be particu¬ 
larly beneficial This is the time to seek and 
act upon the advice of elders A good week 
for romance capitalise on it. 

Good dates; 23. 25 and 27 
Lucky numbers; 5. 6 and 8 
Favourable direction; South-east 

SCORPIO (21 0c(ober-20 
November) A favourable 
week lies ahead of you 
Friends and relatives will 
make this a busy week for 
you and add to your share of happiness. 
The financial front may not be very bright 
chances of making any gams are low. But 
do not lose heart A letter will bring you 
good news 

Good dates; 24, 26 and 28 

Lucky numbers; 2. 3 and 6 
Favourable direction; South and West 






Star Partners; Virgo—Gemini 




SAGITTARIUS (21 Novem¬ 
ber—20 December) This is 
the week for you. Stellar 
portents favour excellent 
opportunities. So, utilise 
them to the utmost. Professional, social 
and even domestic activities will prove very 
satisfying to you. Those of you who have 
children should be careful with your ex¬ 
penses. Do not hesitate to ask for favours 
from those m authority 
Good dates; 24, 26 and 29 
Lucky numbers; 4, 5 and 7 • 

Favourable direction; North 

CAPRICORN (21 December— 
20 January) An excellent 
week for most of you. A 
very favourable time for ro¬ 
mance. Opportunities will 
come your way, so make the best use of 
them. However, a word of caution do not 
take anything for granted The early part of 
the week will bring m a lot of money and 
you can pay off your pending debts' 

Good dates; 25. 26 and 27 
Lucky numbers; 3, 7 and 8 
Favourable direction; East 

AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
February) Good fortune 
awaits you this week You 
will find yourself in a posi¬ 
tion to pay back your debts. 
A big opportunity will come your way this 
week, so don't waste it For those who 
have lawsuits pending, this is the best 
period to settle them. Friends will go out of 
their way to help you, especially m matters 
regarding your profession 
Good dates; 23. 24 and 25 
Lucky numbers; 1. 5 and 7 
Favourable direcllon: East 

PISCES (21 February—20 
March) An excellent week 
for you The time is favour¬ 
able for romance if you are 
not already m love. Your 
problems will be solved very soon. Try not 
to take unnecessary risks. For those in 
.service, dramatic changes are forecast 
However, financial problems will continue 
to bother you for some more time. 

Good dales: 23, 26 and 27 
Lucky numbers; 2. 7 and 9 
Favourable direcllon; West 




The Gemini man is an impulsive man, and may make unnecessary demands on the Virgo woman. Being quiet and sober, she may 
tolerate his whims and fancies, buf not for long. They may ultimately part ways. 
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Wanted: a good 
press 


A marsinh Chaudhary has 
manaRed to clinj} on to 
his gaddi by his toenails. 
Nonetheless, the Gujarat 
chief minister continues to be 
haunted by feelings of in¬ 
security. Why else would he 
suddenly decide to go on a 
^ self-publicity binge? 

Not only have advertise¬ 
ments extolling the CM’s vir¬ 
tues been placed in as many 
as 450 publications all over 
the country, a 23-minute 
documentary has also been 
made to publicise his 
I ‘achievements’. 

1 As if this wasn’t enough, 

! reports have it that the chief 
! minister is trying his level 
I best to convince ‘friendly’ 

I journalists to give him a good 
j press. 


I Booked? 


T he Deve Gowda camp in 
Karnataka has found a 
fresh stick to beat Ramak- 
nshna Hegde with. 

The former chief minister 
IS now being accused of 
squandering valuable funds 
on publishing innumerable 
glossies on such varied sub¬ 
jects as centre-state rela¬ 
tions, Fanchayati Raj, etc., 
under the auspices of the 
Dave Qowda: at It again 




Amaralnh Chaudhary :aalf-promotlon Mnga 


state information depart¬ 
ment. The publications, 
brought out for the express 
purpose of disseminating 
valuable information among 
the general public, were all 
authored by ghost writers, 
though Hegde hogged the 
byline. The total expenditure 
incurred on this self¬ 
promotion came to about Rs 
35 crores, by Deve Gowda’s 
estimates. 

Hegde loyalist and former 
information minister M.P. 
Prakash was quick to the 
defence. Hegde, he insisted, 
had written the books him¬ 
self, and the costs did not 
amount to Rs 35 crores— 
stopping at Rs 34 crores, 
instead. Hegde, he went on 
to add, did not need to go in 
for image-building exercises 
Ramakrishna Hagda: lltarary man 



such as these, being ex¬ 
ceedingly popular, myway. 
And if there was any subst¬ 
ance to these charges, why 
had Deve Gowda kept so 
quiet about them, while in 
government? 

The Deve Gowda camp 
had its riposte ready. Said 
S.V. Datta: “If Hegde did 
write all the books then it 
explains the slack administra¬ 
tion during his tenure as chief 
minister.” 

He who rides 
the tiger 


K arunanidhi may well 
have to change his poli¬ 
tical stance after the assas¬ 
sination of the two TULF 
leaders, A. Amirthalingani 
and V. Yogeswaran, alleged¬ 
ly by the LTTE. The DMK 
chief had with great effort 
weaned away the Tamil Ti¬ 
gers from their benefactor, 
M.G. Ramachandran, and 
taken on the role of their 
^ardian angel after assum¬ 
ing office. 

But recent events have 
forced Karunanidhi to water 
down his support for the 
Tigers considerably. He has 
withdrawn his earlier de¬ 
mand for an IPKF withdraw¬ 
al, now recommending that 
the problem be sorted out 
through bilateral talks. 


After the brutal assassina¬ 
tions, though, Karunanidhi 
will have, of necessity, to 
withdraw support to the 
LTTE. After all, he can hard¬ 
ly root for those who are said 
to be responsible for the 
murder of two leaders, who 
were thought highly of by 
Tamils this side of the Palk 
Straits. 


Full house 


S ome days back, it was 
full house at Haryana 
Bhavan. Only to be ex¬ 
pected, said observers. Af¬ 
ter all, Devi Lai was in the 
capital and all Janata Dal 
members had of necessity to 
drop by to pay their re- 
spects.But what caused com¬ 



ment was the complexion of 
the gathering that assembled 
to greet the Jat messiah. 

All of them, apparently, 
were teachers from various 
government schools in 
Haryana. But why should 
educationists suddenly see fit 
to put in an appearance at 
Lai’s durbar, even if he is the 
chief minister of Haryana? 
Evidently, these unfortun¬ 
ates had been served trans¬ 
fer orders by the slate gov¬ 
ernment and had come to 
Lai’s court to seek justice. 

All of them armed, approp¬ 
riately enough, with sifarisbs 
(recommendations) from 
their local MLAs.b 
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Where’s the 
beef? 

W hy do Indian diplomats 
abroad always make 
common cause with the Rus¬ 
sians? Could it be because 
they feel at home with the 
only foreiKn office that makes 
more mistakes than them? 

Consider the latest Rus¬ 
sian faun pus. The Russian 
ambassador to Imlia told the 
ministry of exteinal affairs 
(MEA) that he would throw a 
party to welcome Alfred 
Gonsalves, our ambassador 
to Moscow. 'I'he MEA was 
deiiKhted. fnit appalled when 
it distowred that the tact¬ 
less Russians had clubbed 
the Gonsalves wek’ome with 
a farewell for the outgoing 
Swedish ambassador. 

Worse still, there w'as only 
one meat course. It was— 
you Kuessed it! - beef. 

Doublespeak 


P erhaps there’s no easier 
way of getting out of a 
sticky situation than by blam¬ 
ing all mix-ups rin those stu- 



L.K. AdvanI: buying hit atory 

pid reporters who will get 
everything wrong. 

V. I’. Singh is getting to be 
past master at this one. At a 
press conference in Jaipur, 

! when the Janata Dal leader 
was obviously in his best 
holicr-than-thou mood, the 
Raja declared grandly that he 
would rather remain in the 







V.P. Singh: convenldnt tcapugoat 

Opposition forever, than 
come to pQwer riding on the 
HJP's coaf fails. Pleased no 
end by the wah nahs that 
followed, Singh made his way 
to Delhi. 

To come up against a fu¬ 
rious Devi Eal, who informed 
him testily, that without the 
support of the BJP, he 
wouldn’t even find a place in 
the Opposition ranks after 
the next polls. 

Suitably chastened the 
Raja backed down, fioing so 
far as to apologise to ifJP 
president L. K. Advani for 
the misunderstanding cie- 
ated, all the while stridently 
protesting misreporting. 

It’s served the purpose, 
though. Advani, taken in by 
all that self-righteous non¬ 
sense, called him over for 
dinner the next day. 

Ape cannot 
wither them 


A ge cannot wither them, 
nor custom stale their 
infinite variety. Yes, we are 
talking of the youth leaders 
of our young republic. 

Have you ever noticed 
how this species never 
seems to age? At first, one 
thought that it was only 
those in the Congress(I) who 
enjoyed the grant of eternal 
youth, but the Uppositicai 


seems to have a fair share of 
them, too. 

The case of Mohan Pra- 
kash is illustrative. He was 
elected the president of the 
Yuva Janata in 1977. Fair 
enough. But a gixid 12 years 
later, Prakash continues to 
be a youth leader, officiating 
as president of the Yuva 
Janata Dal these days. 

So what if he is well into 
his forties? 

Sam PItroda: gatting them In order 


Chairman Sam 


N o sooner had Sam Pitro- 
da become chairman of 
the Telecom Commission, 
when he decided to get San- 
char Bhavan in order. The 
work culture of those under 
him had to change, decided 
the technology whiz kid. 
Working towards that, Pitro 
da decreed that the 31 cate¬ 
gories of designations and 
pay scales that weie cm lent- 
ly in force in the department 
would be whittled down to 
six. 

'I'he announcemt'iit was 
duly made at a meeting at 
Sanchar Bhavan and predict¬ 
ably met with a cold re¬ 
sponse. All present inlonned 
the comeback m;in th.at it 
was foolhardy to attempt 
such sweeping changes when 
he had barely found Ins bear¬ 
ings in his new assignment. 

Pitroda, nevertheless, is 
set on his plan And Sanchar 
Bhavan seems destined for 
some interesting times 
ahead.B 
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The Lanka 
imbroglio 

I t was a K(K)d assessment 
of relations between New 
Delhi and Colombo (Con¬ 
frontation, 9—15July). Pres¬ 
ident Premadasa’s political 
gambit has far exceeded the 
exigencies of the situation. 
While Kajiv Candhi has been 
pragmatic and sensible, the 
same cannot be said of his 
counterpart in Colombo. 
Preiiiadasa’s bon homic with 
the LTl'K may not ultimately 
turn the scale of events in his 
favour. The Sri Lankan Pres¬ 
ident’s stand, that the IPKp 
would not have any authority 
in his land after 29 July, may 
actually spell danger for the 
thousands of Tamils in the 
island. Pot, after the with¬ 
drawal of the II’KF, the 
Tamil population will be at 
the mercy of the L Tl'K. The 
need of the hour is negotia¬ 
tions between the leaders of 
the two countries. New De¬ 
lhi and Colombo should pro¬ 
ceed diplomatically and 
cautiously instead of precipi¬ 
tating the present crisis. 

KaU Charan Banertea, Cakutta 
(Waat Bengal) 

■ 11 is difficult to understand 
why India is involving itself 
in a cold war with Sri Lanka. 

If President Premadasa 
wants to tackle the LTl'E 
without the help of the IPKF, 
it is his problem. After all, he 
is the head of a democratical¬ 
ly elected government and is 
entitled to take decisions 
without India interfering at 
every step. The ethnic prob¬ 
lem of the Tatnils is purely an 
internal affair of Sri Lanka 
and India 

KharaSSwWBkt Bengal) 


■ The IPKF has played a 
valiant role in Sn Lanka. 
President Premadasa ought 
to feel grateful to India for 
sending trwips to fight the 
LTTE. Instead of appreciat¬ 
ing India’s efforts and the 
sacrifices of the IPKF sol¬ 
diers, It is indeed shocking to 
find the Sn Lankan President 
unfairly accusing India of in- 
terfenng in the affairs of the 
island. If Premadasa wants 
the withdrawal of Indian 
troops, he must honour the 
Indo-Sri Lankan accord. In¬ 
dia cannot afford to call back 
the IPKF without an assur¬ 
ance that the lives of the 
Tamils in the island will be 
safe. 

Yegeahwar Davar, New Delhi 


Check this evil 

T he extract from Kanjana 
Kumari’s book was a 
horrifying reminder of the 
evil in our society (Dowry 
deatha: The human face of 
the tragedy, 2—8 July). The 
torture perpetrated onjamu- 
ni sent shivers down my 
spine. It is quite clear that 
education and an affluent 
background do not change 
the mentality of the groom’s 
family. The more educated 
the groom is, the more dow¬ 
ry his parents demand from 
the bride's family. 

The problem must be 
curbed with an iron hand. 

'I'he guilty must be punished. 
The extract shows how a 
cross-section of society is 
under the influence of this 


evil trend. A detailed study 
must be conducted to evolve 
ways to check this social evil. 
Brides definitely are not for 
burning! 

Shahzatl Huaaain, New Delhi 

■ In a country where a 
woman is considered the 
weaker sex and looked down 
upon, dowry has only added 
to her sad plight. This soeial 
evil has reduced the sacred 
institution of marriage to a 
mere business transaction. 
Because of the absence of a 
clear-cut programme of era¬ 
dication, the evil has 
assumed monstrous propor¬ 
tions in recent times. Dowry 
must be expelled from our 
society. Those who demand 
dowry must be severely 
punished. 

Shaahank Shekhar, Meerut 
(Uttar Bradeah) 


A success story 

T he success of Gita 
Mehta’s novel (.4 novel 
success, 2—8 July) is an in¬ 
dication of the fact that India 
as a subject has always en¬ 
thralled Western readers. In 
her book, Mehta has bril¬ 
liantly portrayed the gran¬ 
deur of the era of princes and 
emperors. 'I'he most re¬ 
markable aspect in the novel 
is the role of Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel in the National 
Movement. The success of 
Raj will undoubtedly place 
Gita Mehta among the top- 
ranking Indo-Anglian writers 
of the century. 

Harekruahna Mahanta, New 
Delhi 



A third face 


T here is a third Shahabud- 
din too (The two Shaha- 
buddins, 9—15 July). He is 
the cunning politician who is 
quick to disown responsibil¬ 
ity and still quicker to 
appropriate the achieve¬ 
ments of others. When mat¬ 
ters became too serious over 
the call for a boycott of the 
Republic Day celebrations, 
Shahabuddin chickened out, 
then interpreted, re¬ 
interpreted and clarified the 
boycott call. He even turned 
round to say that it was not 
his idea but a collective deci¬ 
sion. And when the country 
applauded him for calling for 
a ban of I'he Satanic Verses, 
Shahabuddin exulted in the 
glory, without caring to 
admit that the credit was due 
to G.M. Banatwalla who was 
the first to ask for a ban on 
the book. Such is the wily 
leader! 

AbM Wadood, Bombay 
(Maharaahtra) 



Shahabuddin: taking llbartlaa 

■ Shahabuddin is a trickster 
who has always tried to look 
smarter than he actually is. 
He does not seem to mind 
the feet that he is called a 
communalist. This politician 
exploits Muslim sentiments 
throu^ his anti-Hindu and 
Muslim chauvinistic rhetoric. 
Given his political record, it 
would not be wrong to say 
that his entire political phi¬ 
losophy revolves round rabid 
communalism. Shahabuddin 
has been largely responsible 
for the worsening of the 
Babri Masjid- 
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Ramjanmabhoomi con¬ 
troversy. His one and onJy 
notable contribution to Indian 
politics is that of holding the 
! nation's communal harmony 
to ransom by attempting to 
dishonour Republic Day. 

AnH Kumar DwIvMH, NawDaKtl 
■ He has always been a 
controversial figure in Indian 
politics. To some he is a 
pobtical manipulator and to 
others a well-wisher of the 
minorities and the weaker 
sections of society. Some 
have even called him the 
‘second Jinnah’. However, 
his career as a diplomat was 
i a highly commendable one. 

I r. Mahamoail, Partngathur 
<Kar^> 


Unsafe roads 

I t was an exhaustive sur¬ 
vey on the increasing num¬ 
ber of road accidents in India 
(llie way to dusty death, 

18—24 June). You have 
rightly pointed out that the 
strength of the Maruti’s body 



OMth on the road 


is not in keeping with its 
powerful engine. According 
to a survey, almost 82 per 
cent of the cars involved in 
accidents are Marutis. The 
Maruti is the most dangerous 
vehicle on the road today. Its 
speed is its undoing. 

A. SrMvaaa Murthy. 

SaeundarabaiKAnimra 

Pradaah) 

■ It was distressing to know 
that the number of fatal acci¬ 
dents has risen so steeply 
over the last decade. It is the 
drivers who are to blame 
because on most occasions 


Trivialising wife-beating 


K hushwant Singh's notion 
of humour has us appal¬ 
led {Gossip sweet and sour: 
A Wife's Wrath, 4—10June). 
We fail to understand how 
wife-beating can ever be con¬ 
sidered a joke. We are mem¬ 
bers of Saheli, an organisa¬ 
tion which deals with incn- 


they drive in an inebriated 
state. The other reason for 
the increasing casualties is 
the deplorable condition of 
Indian roads. What has made 
matters worse is that road 
repairing is often entrusted 
to contractors who are con¬ 
cerned with pocketing 
money by cutting comers. 
A.N. Vaararaghavait, Bombay 
(Maharaahtnf 


A lesser evil 

T here is no doubt that the 
BJP’s intransigence 
could ruin the Opposition’s 
chances in the forthcoming 
elections (The seats of pow¬ 
er, 2 —8July). However, the 
BJP leaders can hardly be 
blamed for their altitude. For 
instance, they are right in 
saying that even without seat 
adjustments with the Janata 
D^, they would manage to 
get a sizable presence in the 
Lok Sabha. The Janata Dai 
consists of power-hungry 
politicians who are exploiting 
the issue of communabsm 


dents of violence by hus¬ 
bands. In extreme cases, the 
wife is severely injured and 
requires medical attention. 
We strongly protest against 
such attempts to triviabse 
violence on women. 

Banlana, Rafnl, Sujala and 
Vrinda, NawOM 


while masquerading as secu¬ 
larists. Personally speaking, 

1 would rather prefer a Hindu 
Rashtra. 

AmHK, Roy, Chadmaa (Bdtar) 


Will peace return? 


I t is India’s hope that the 
recently concluded elec¬ 
tions to the three auton¬ 
omous hill councils in Bang¬ 
ladesh will bring peace to the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts (Bailot 


versus bullet, 9—15 July). If 
the history of Partition is 
recounted, it will be noted 
that the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, with a Buddhist 
majority, was to have re¬ 
mained with India. A serious 
error in the delineation of the 
boundary between India arid 
Pakistan found the area in 
Pakistan. Can’t India get 
back the area under interna¬ 
tional laws? 

Ban^adesh’s assurance 
that the Chakma refugees 
will be taken back is not 
bearing fruit. These refugees 
are a huge drain on India’s 
resources. 'Hie alle^tion 
that RAW was training the 
Chakma guerillas in the use 
of sophisticated weaponry is 
preposterous, to say the 
least. India’s interest lies in 
the return of the refugees to 


Bangladesh and the return of 
peace in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. 

A .B,R^ , HoogIdytWaat 

Bangatl 


Ban the drink 

( congratulate you for 
bringing to light the unfor¬ 
tunate fruth about carci¬ 
nogenic soft drinks (Beware 
of the bottle, 9—15 July). It 
was amazing to leam that the 
government allows soft drink 
manufacturers to use BVO 
as an ingredient despite the 
fact that it has been banned 
in 129 countries. Perhaps the 
government is afraid of losing 
a considerable amount of re¬ 
venue as well as political 
support. 

Panm lad I B m u R aa , Calcutta 

(WaatBaamuh 
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GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 


Changing 

faiths 



Why do people react 
so violently to 
conversions? 


KHUSHWANT SINGH 


A singularly gruesome case of a Muslim 
father’s reaction to his daughter converting 
to Christianity occurred in England recently. 
Abdul Malik (56), a Bangladeshi factory 
worker settled in Birmingham for over 30 
years, is a devout Muslim who says his prayers in the local 
mosque three times every day. His 16-year-old daughter, 
Pharbmi, fell in love with a young English boy who 
belonged to a Christian sect known as Jehovah’s Witnes¬ 
ses. She began to attend their meet¬ 
ings and announced her intention of 
converting to Christianity. They 
were understandably upset. Pharbim 
left home and became a Jehovah’s 
Witness. She thought she could bring 
her family round to accepting her and 
returned home to talk it out with her 
father. Abdul Malik was so incensed 
that he knocked his daughter to the 
ground and in front of his wife and 
other children ordered Pharbim to 
recite the Kalima. When she refused 
to do so, he slit her throat with a 
bread knife just as he would have that 
of a goat on Id-ul-Zoha. "She would 
not listen. She had to be taught a 
lesson,” said Abdul Malik when 
arraigned for murder. He has been ■■■■■ 

sentenced to life imprisonment. 

Some years ago there was an equally gruesome case 
again in England of a Sikh school teacher whose daughter 
wanted to marry a Pakistani Muslim. The father cut off his 
daughter’s head with a kirpan. 


Inter-religious 
marriages are by no 
means a one-way 
traffic. I know of 
several Hindus and 
Sikhs who are happily 
married to Muslim 
women 


WHY DO some people react so violently to conver¬ 
sions? It is usually the very devout who prove to be the 
most intolerant. TTieir reactions have very little to do with 
religion and much more with a loss of face in their own 
communil^. I know of innumerable cases where parents, 
whose lighters have married outside their religion, 
refus 4 ihll^.e their faces again, lliey make their daughters 
1 are themselves miserable for the rest of their 



lives. On the other hand, parents, who gracefully welcome 
men their daughters have chosen to marry, are rarely 
unhappy with their sons-in-law. I know of three such cases 
personally. Two are of Sikh girls who came from very 
orthodox Sikh families and married Muslims. One father 
refuses to see his daughter though she has been married 
for over 20 years, and has ctiildren of her owa Virtually 
her only contact with her parents is through me. The other 
family asked me for advice when their daughter asked for 
permission to marry a Bohra. I told them not to stand in 
her way. Their Muslim son-in-law is now closer to them 
than their own son. The third is of a Hindu girl. Her 
parents came to see me and asked me to dissuade her 
from marrying a Muslim because they would find it difficult 
to get Hindu husbands for their other daughters. 1 refused 
to be swayed by their argument. The girl married her 
Muslim boyfriend. Far from drifting apart, the two families 
have come closer to each other. 

INTER-RELIGIOUS marriages are by no means a 
one-way traffic. I know of quite as many Hindus and Sikhs 
who are happily married to Muslim women. What I find 
objectionable is some people’s insistence that the boy or 
girl should be converted to the faith of the would-be 
husband. Unfortunately, Muslims insist on conversion 
more than Hindus or Sikhs. This is unnecessary humilia¬ 
tion for a new entrant to the family and should never be 
agreed to. We have a perfectly good Special Marriages Act 
devoid of religious claptrap whereby parties can adhere to 
their faiths if they want to and yet live in inter-communal 
matrimonial harmony. Their offspring are free to choose 
whatever religion they want to. Or reject all of them. 

Conversion to another faith creates more problems than 
it solves. Sections of our Harijan brethren tried to escape 
humiliating social discrimination prac¬ 
tised against them by upper caste 
Hindus by converting to Christianity, 
Islam, Buddhism or Sikhism. It didn’t 
make the slightest difference to their 
social standing in society. What is 
worse is that the religions they 
converted to have become contamin¬ 
ated with caste considerations. Indi¬ 
an Christians and Muslims have up¬ 
per and lower caste converts; Sikh¬ 
ism, despite its claim to be a caste¬ 
less fraternity, has never succeeded 
in giving the Mazhabis equal status. 
And neo-Buddhists, by whatever 
name they call themselves, remain 
Dalits. 

Has anyone any new ideas on how 
■■■■■I we can eradicate caste consciousness 

from the Indian psyche? 

PICK-POCKET DIVORCE 

A man took a clipping of a newspaper and read it out to 
his friend: “You know what this says? It says that a 
man divorced his wife because she was in the habit of 
going through his pockets.” - 

"What are you going to do with the clipping?” 

‘TU put it in my pocket.” 

(Contributed by Bano, New Delhi) a. 
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After publication of this report. Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi has been deprived 
of the fig-leaf he has been trying to cover 
himself with. 

Jaipal Reddy, Janata DaJ secretary, on 
the CtmiptroUerand Auditor General's 
(CAG) report on Bofors 

Agar sarkar drcus ki tarah kaam 
karegi, to virodlupidcshkedtm&par 
appatti nabi kame chahiye. (If the gov¬ 
ernment behaves like a circus,it should 
not object to the Opposition's drama.) 

A. B. Vajpayee, WP^det,m Parliament 

Can a minority (Opposition) ask the 
Prime Minister to resign? 

N.K.P. Sai-ve, Cmgressd) MP, in the 
R^iya Sabha on the Oppositicm’s reaction 
to tile CAG report 

It will be an msult to the Indian if 
someone says that votes can be bought 
by spending money. 

Rajiv Gandhi, Prime Minister 


They (the Pakistan Opposition) ctlnnot 
digest the fact that what they could not 
accomplish in ten years, we have done in 
six months. 

Benazjr BHurro. Pakistan Prime Minis¬ 
ter, on ties with India 

The party will be going to the polls 
without any clear-cut economic, social, 
political and forei^ policy. We don't 
have any convincing solution to offer. 

Hajukesh Bahadur, Janata DalMP 

This is an effort tomialign tne and Arun 
Nehru. Why, I don’t know. If I wanted to 
host someone, it is my ri^t to do 
so... There would be no need for me to 
hide it. 

Ranjit Ghana, a real estate developer in 
Los Angeles, denyingtiiat be tad hosted 
Arun Nehru durii^ Ms US visit 

I don’t want to talk about BanshLal. Let 
him hold his rallies. How does it matter? 

BhajanLal, UtmitiMdterfmragrkul- 
ture,onbiskrch-riv^ 


I Out I do mind when the Indian Airlines 
receive a plane with a coconut and 
a pdja... We are objecting to the state 
bemg identified with a particular com¬ 
munity. 

Sybp Shahabuddin, Muslim leader and 
Janata DalMP 

It is our considered opinion that the 
moment there is a man in the o^e, 
women start vying for his attention. It 
happens in homes even. 

Maohu Kjshwar, editor of Manushi, on 
why there were no men working with 
her 

(J n&ir. She has the advantage of time 
and experienw. 

Madhuri Dixit, actress, on the media 
comparing hier to Sridevi i 

I shall be the nuipber one very soon. 
iVot as a villain nor as a hero but as an 
actor. 

Shakti Kapoor, Sim star 










SPECIAL REPORT 


D a sense, there are only two 
really significant issues concern¬ 
ing the Bofors gun deal. Whether 
the Swedish arms manufacturer 
secured the contract illegally— 
that is, through the payment of commis¬ 
sions or bribes. And whether the gun 
India finally plumped for (the FH 77B) 
was the best available at the time. 

The press, the Opposition and the 
public chose to focus largely on the first 
issue. On whether, for example, the 
Hindujas were middlemen for the deal. 
Or, if members of Rajiv Gandhi’s gov¬ 
ernment were paid off. New Delhi, in 
contrast, has made out that it is the 
second issue which is all-important. 
Since the scandal broke in April 1987, it 
has said time and again that the gun is a 
good one: arranged field demonstrations 
for the press to show off its firing 
capability; and set up the Joint Par¬ 
liamentary Committee (JPC), which af¬ 
ter 50 sittings and eight months of 
half-hearted investigation concluded, 
among other things, that “a superior gun 
system has been purchased from M/s 
Bofors” and that the contract “proved to 
be highly advantageous to the country”. 

The two issues are of course related. 
For if there were better guns available, 
then it stands to reason that the proce¬ 
dure for selecting the Bofors howitzer 
over the others was flawed and improp¬ 
erly carried out. This, in turn, would 
suggest that bribes/commissions may 
well have been paid to secure the 
contract in favour of Bofors. 

This is perhaps why the government 
tried so hard to establish that the FH 
77B was chosen over its rivals only after 
intense scrutiny. The JPC, for instance, 
spent about half its report attempting to 
prove that the selection process was 
stringent and proper. 

But was it? The report of the Com¬ 
ptroller and Auditor General (CAG), 
T.N. Chaturvedi, on the Bofors purch¬ 
ase appears to destroy that line of the 
government’s defence. Tabled in Parlia¬ 
ment last week, the report seriously 
questions the contention of the govern¬ 
ment and the JPC that the Bofors gun 
was the best available at the price. 
Chaturvedi’s 20-page audit indicts the 
government on many counts. It de¬ 
scribes the basis on which the prices of 
the various competing gun systems 
were calculated as “flawed”; expresses 
reservations over the manner in which 
the technical evaluations to select the 
Bofors howitzer were conducted; and 
alleges that the Swedish arms manufac¬ 
turer failed to observe certain conditions 
of the cflliict. 


BACK TO 

BOFORS 


The Comptroller and Auditor 
Generals report not only 
confirms that kickbacks 
i;;, were involved, but also 
questions the manner 
in which the howitzer 
deal was pushed 


Tha Bofors gun: booming again 



T he report provided the Opposition 
the perfect opportunity to rake up 
the Bofors scandal once again. TTiere 
was chaos in both Houses of Parliament 
the day after the report was tabled (18 
July). In the Lok ^bha, MPs almost 
came to blows over R^iv Gandhi being 
called a "chor”. The Opposition raised 
slogans like “CAG report kahta hai ki 
Rajiv Gandhi chor hai" and demanded 
that the Prime Minister resign at once. 

On the following day. Opposition MPs 
stalled the proceedings of both Houses 
once again, forcing the Lok Sabha to 
adjourn eight times and the Rajya Sabha 
five times. The Opposition was just as 
spirited the day after and once again 
demanded Rajiv Gandhi’s resignation. 

Lok Sabha Opposition MPs insisted that 
the Prime Minister should be present to 
answer questions related to the CAG 
report, ^d the Janata Dal’s Madhu 
Dandavate, “The Prime Minister is m 
the dock. We want him here.” Later, • 
almost the entire Opposition boycotted 
the discussion held on the repo^rt, saying 
that it did not want to bd associated with 
the denigration of the CAG. 

As for the government, it was prepar- | 
ing its defence even as the report was | 
tabled. Congress members of the JPC S 





released a statement which described 
the report as "misleading and tenden¬ 
tious” and said that it had reached 
"perverse conclusions". Later, the gov¬ 
ernment was to argue that the CAG 
findings were not the last words on the 
subject of the Bofors purchase. Minister 
of state for parliamentary affairs Sheila 
Pixit toW the press, "The CAG’s is not a 
final report and is subject to the scrutiny 
of the Public Accounts Committee 
(PAC) of Parliament. What the PAC 
says will be final." 

It is not difficult to imagine what the 
PAC will say. About three months ago, 
the government ensured that the PAC 
wouldn’t be an embarrassment by 
appointing the AIADMK’s P. Koian- 
daivelu as chairman after the term of the 
CPI(M)’s Amal Datta expired. The 
Opposition protested by staying away 
from the committee, arguing that the 
government had breached convention by 
not appointing a ‘real Opposition mem¬ 
ber’ as chaimm. It argued that although 
Kolandaivelu was technically a part of 
the Opposition, his party was allied to 
the ruling Congress. 

Kolandaivelu’s appointment was wide¬ 
ly viewed as a deliberate act to conbw 
Uie damage that the CAG report was 
expected to cause. Understandably, the 
last thing that the Rajiv Gandhi govern¬ 
ment wanted was to be also indicted by 
the PAC on Bofors, especially with the 
general election only a few months 




T.N. ChatufVMlI; (InMt) ph o tocopy Ota I—lot 
the CAQ roport: bMUelinfl iho govommcnt 

away. New Delhi knew the CAG report 
would be unfavourable. The government 
has known Chaturvedi as a forthri^t 
man who is not afraid of speaking his 
mind. As Union home secretary, he was 
extremely critical of the manner in which 
the problems in Puiyab and Assam were 
being handled. It is said that Chaturvedi 
was proipoted to the office of the CAG in 
order to keep him away from more 
politically sensitive posts like Cabinet 
secretary. 

C haturvedi’s report begins by re- I 
marking that ffie defence ministry i 
made all the files relevant to his audit 
available to him only after July 1988, 
althou^ he had called for them as early 
as July 1986. The observation sets the 
tone for the rest of the report, in which 
he is unafraid to critidse the government 
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New Delhi knew the 
CAG report would be 
unfavourable. The 
government has 
known T.N. 
Chaturvedi as a 
forthr%ht man who is 
not afraid of speaking 
his mind 


whenever he thinks it is required. 
Among the important observations he 
makes are; 

• Technical evaluations of the various 
'guns and their ammunitions were not 
properly conducted. 

• 'The army suddenly (and by implica¬ 
tion curiously) dedded to opt , for the 
Bofors gun in early 1986, despite it 
having ^osen the French gun (the 
Sofrna TR-155) as the first preference 
on six separate occasions between 1982 
and 1985. 

• The procedure used to estimate the 
prices of the competing gun systems 
was flawed. And the government’s claim 
that the Bofors howitzer was cheaper 
than the Sofina is untenable. 

• Ammunition worth over Rs 300 
crores was ordered after the “minimum 
acceptable pa^eters” specified by the 
army were diluted. 

• The defence ministry Med to get a 






catefjotica! assurance from Bofors with 
respect to the use of middlemen. The 
contract signed with Bofors did not 
specify that agents should not be em¬ 
ployed. And had this omission not been 
made, the country could have recovered 
over Ks 60 crores—the money paid by 
Bofors to its agents. 

• Bofors slipped in the delivery sche¬ 
dule; and the defence ministry relaxed 
the schedule after the contract was 
signed. 

• The decision to undertake indigenous 
manufacture of the Bofors gun and 
ammunition was taken by the defence 
ministry without a comprehensive 
assessment of the financial and economic 
implications. 

It is the section that relates to the 
technical evaluations of the guns that will 
embarrass the government most. 
Although it contains no information that 
is new (the data in the CAG findings are 
no different than those in the JPC 
report, it is just that the conclusions are 
different), Chaturvedi’s report raises a 
number of uncomfortable questions. For 
instance, he wonders why army head¬ 
quarters suddenly decided to opt for the 
Bofors howitzer in February 1986, when 
it had ail along favoured Sofina. The 
army’s explanation, as Chaturvedi 
notes, was that the Bofors gun had a 
better “burst fire capability”, which is 



The ruling party has 
chaii^ed that 
Chaturv^i exceeded 
his brief, which was to 
audit the purchase. 
Asks N.K.P. Salve: "Is 
he an accountant or an 
army chief?” 


vital to the employment of “shoot and 
scoot" tactics. And that the ability to 
shoot and scoot, which was not so 
important earlier (when the army opted 
for Sofina), had become crucial, given 
that the enemy (read Pakistan) had 
acquired a certain kind of radar that 
enhanced the accuracy of its weaponry. 
(K, Sundaiji, who was army chief when 
he recommended the Bofors gun in 
February 1986,* told the JPC that this 
was the main reason for the change in 
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HOW THE 

L GUN WAS CHOSEN 



Does the procedure by which the 
Bofors howitzer was selected over 
its competitors give cause for suspi¬ 
cion? The Opposition thinks so and 
the CAG report suggests that it was 
improper. Here is how Bofors won 
out. 

1975: An expert committee of the 
army suggests that it needs guns of 
155 mm calibre. 

1979: A ‘philosophy paper’ pre¬ 
pared by army headquarters, which 
suggests modernisation measures 
over the next 20 years, makes the 
same suggestion. 

August 1980: The government 
approves the paper as the basis for 
future planning and production. 
1982: After trials evaluating six 
gun systems, army headquarters 
shortlist four. TTiey are the British 
FH 70, the Austrian N-45, the 
French TR-155 (Sofina) and the 
Bofors FH 77B from Sweden. 
Deesmber 1982: On the defence 
ministry’s instruction, the army final¬ 


ises its General Staff Evaluation 
Report. It recommends the French 
Sofina as its first choice. Bofors 
comes second. 

May 1984: A negotiating commit¬ 
tee with the defence secretary as 
chairman is set up. It invites quota¬ 
tions from the manufacturers of the 
four short-listed gun systems. 
Aiq^nt 1984: Army headquarters 
forward a comparative assessment of 
the gun systems to the ministry. 
Hiis indicates that the Sofina gun is 

(From Ml) Th* Aualrlsn N-4S, ttw Brttlah 
FH-70 ^llio Fionoll Tfl-186: Bofor* 
eompoUton 
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preference.) 

Chaturvedi then goes on to attempt to 
refute the validity of the afmy’s explana¬ 
tion. He argues that army headquarters 
was well aware of the enhanced capabil¬ 
ity the radar gave the enemy in Septem¬ 
ber 1985, when it jugded So&na the best 
gun. He also points out that a “well- 
known journal on defence matters" had 
stated ^t the moratorium on the sale of 
these radars was lifted as early as 1983. 
Writes Chaturvedi: "Against this back¬ 
ground, it is not clear why the essential 
features of shoot and scoot tactics, 
equally relevant and known to defence 
circles in 1984-85...assumed signifi¬ 
cance only in February 1986.” 

It is this kind of remark that has led 
the ruling party to charge that Chaturve¬ 
di has exceeded his brief, which was to 
audit the purchase. Asks N.K.P. Salve, 
Congress MP and chairman of the Ninth 
Finance Commission, “Is he an accoun¬ 
tant or an army chief?” While it would be 
absurd to accept the Congress’ conten¬ 
tion that the report is perverse and 
tendentious, there is truth in the claim 
that the CAG has made evaluative 
conunents on matters that go well 
beyond the financial aspects of the 
contract. 

In any case, the report deserves to be 
taken seriously, coming as it does from > 
constitutional authority with the status 



Mam ber a of tlia Joint Parilamantary Commlttaa: wtiHawaatiad tha daal 



the best, since it meets 18 of the 25 
“minimum acceptable parameters” 
as opposed to Bofors’ 11. The army 
indicates that the British and the 
Austrian guns are not acceptable. 
Novvmber 1984-October 
1985: Further army evaluations 
also indicate that Sofitia is the best 
choice. 

November 1985: The negotiat¬ 
ing committee accepts the army's 
recommendation that only the 
French and Swedish firms be called 
for talks. 

November 1985>February 
1986: The negotiating committee 
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continues its discussions with the 
two manufacturers. Both of them 
slash prices to bag the contract. 
January 1986: A note submitted 
to Rajiv by his office states that both 
the gun systems are technically 
acceptable and that price and aedit 
terms will be crucial to arrive at the 
final decision. 

17 February, 1986: Army head¬ 
quarters submit another technical 
evaluation, which they describe as 
"final”. New “characteristics” are 
taken into account in this evaluation 
and Bofors comes out on top. K. 
Sundatji, who was army chief then, 
later argued that the switch in pre¬ 
ference had to do with the changed 
militant circumstances. 

12 March, 1986: The negotiat¬ 
ing committee recommends, after 
tatog into account the technical, 
contractual and financial aspects, that 
a letter of intent be issued to Bofors. 
24 March, 1986: The contract 
for supplying the guns and ammuni¬ 
tion is signed wiA Bofors. 


of the CAG. Wiile the Opposition may 
find no information in the report which 
suggests that the government was 
aware that commissions had been paid to 
secure the contract, there is enough to 
demonstrate that the Bofors howitzer 
was selected over the others on ques¬ 
tionable grounds. 

Has the CAG report given the 
Opposition enough ammunition to make 
Bofors an election issue? The Opposi¬ 
tion believes it has. Says BJF president 
L.K. Advani, “We already had enough 
with all that The Hindu and the Indian 
Express have been publishing. Now one 
of their own representatives has given 
us a weapon for victory.” Adds the 
CongressfS)’ K.P. Unnifanshnan, “All 
that needs to be done is to connect the 
CAG's findii^s with those already pub¬ 
lished. Nothing will be left unanswered.” 

While it is somewhat far-fetched to 
believe that the CAG report can be used 
for sizeable electoral gain, there is little 
doubt that it has embarrassed Rajiv 
Gandhi and his government. Every time 
the Bofors scandal seems to have been 
buried and forgotten, it suddenly sur¬ 
faces once again. Hiis is a thought that 
will be on Rajiv’s mind as the election 
approaches. 

Ritu SminiNaw Oaffif 
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PAWAirS PLOTS 



















volved would alone amount to at least Rs 
200 crores (as against the Rs 64 crore 
figure touted in the Bofors case). Indig¬ 
nant citizens’ groups, enraged environ¬ 
mentalists, the Bombay media, a section 
of the state Congress(I) and opposition 
parlies are clamouring for an explanation 
from Pawar. But the chief minister re¬ 
mains inscrutable, secure in the know¬ 
ledge that the right to remain silent is 


uproar in the Maharashtra Assembly on 
21 July this year over the corruption 
charges too has left him unfazed and in 
no mood to heed his critics. Yet, the 
case against him is anything but frivo¬ 
lous. And the list of charges is discon¬ 
certingly long: 

• Foremost is the so-called ‘dereserva¬ 
tion’ scandal. Pawar allegedly released 
as many as 577 plots in the greater 



often the most powerful defence. 

A lesser chief minister faced with a 
similar crisis might have cracked, but 
not Pawar. He is a survivor. And a 
hardened one at that. He has combated 
had fortune, endured hard times as an 
Opposition leader, and has always suc¬ 
ceeded in climbing back into the lime¬ 
light. Not surprising then that he has not 
buckled under the barrage of accusations 
that make him out to be the most cor¬ 
rupt chief minister after the infamous 
A. R. ^tulay, who was hounded out of 
rn Mce in a blaze of dubious publicity. The j 
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Bombay area, all of which had been re¬ 
served for public purposes. The plots 
were released by direct government 
orders, in flagrant violation of develop¬ 
mental laws and in utmost secrecy. A 
handful of powerful Bombay, realtors are 
reported to be behind this and stand to 
gain several hundred crores of rupees. 

• Next is the hush-hush ‘privatisation’ 
move. Pawar has decided to hand over 
roads, public utilities and major civic faci¬ 
lities to private entrepreneurs. The de¬ 
cision has set alarms ringing because the 
state government has been extremely 


secretive about details, has not openly 
advertised for offers and has surrepti¬ 
tiously negotiated with a few handpicked 
businessmen. The state government 
disclosed a few details on the privatisa¬ 
tion of roads and highways only recently 
(on 19 July this year) and that too only 
when the issue threatened to billow into 
yet another major controversy. 

• Bombay's political grapevine is abuzz 
with reports on how Pawar has fixed 
potential troublemakers: key journalists, 
senior bureaucrats and several politi¬ 
cians, including a few Opposition mem¬ 
bers. Several IAS officers have been 
allocated land in Malabar Hills through a 
questionable government directive: 
several flats have been gifted to key 
public personalities; and Pawar’s political 
cronies have received major favours by 
bending government norms. 

• Last, but not the least, Pawar is re¬ 
ported to have stashed away most of the 
cash generated from kickbacks in his 
personal accounts for the purpose of 
building up an independent political con¬ 
stituency in Maharashtra. Most state 
Congress(I) leaders aver that Pawar has 
given only a small fraction of the kick- 
backs money to the party’s central elec¬ 
tion fund and to a few central Congres- 
s(I) leaders. This, they believe, has 
nevertheless rendered his position un¬ 
assailable in Maharashtra. 

Whether true or not, the gravity of 
the charges alone would normally have 
provoked a reply from even the most 
taciturn of politicians. But Pawar has not 
batted an eyelid. In the meantime, the 
accusations continue to gain substance 
and the evidence increasingly points to a 
real conflagration beneath the smoke of 
j conjecture. 

S harad Pawar’s aura of invulnerability 
stems from a single factor: his 
importance in the Congress(I)’s scheme 
of things. With general elections only a 
few months away, the party high com¬ 
mand is in no mood to destabilise any of 
its important state leaders. In Mahar¬ 
ashtra, with its 48 Lok Sabha seats, 
Pawar is considered the best equipped 
to lead the party to success. And he 
knows it Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
himself has made it amply clear that 
Pawar remains the party’s trusted 
lieutenant. “There are only two leaders 
in Maharashtra,” Rajiv recently de¬ 
clared, “Sharad Pawar and Pratibha Patil 
(the state PCC-I chieO.” He also 
brushed aside the suggestion that Pawar 
was being asked to quit. 

In fairness to Pawar, his circumst¬ 
ances are not entirely fortuitous. He has 
worked diligently to get where he is. As 
an Opposition lead^er (Congress-S), 
Pawar had created the impression that 



he was a major force in the state, dination committees have superseded 
although, in fact, his party on its own the authority of the All India Congress(I) 
contrf)lled just about five per cent of the Committee (that is the AICC-I) and 
total vote in Maharashtra. When the have become the ultimate decision- 
Congiess(l) readmitted him, Pawar’s making bodies for individual states, 
supporters made out that the event was Shankaranand. therefore, has come to 
a great victory for the Congress(I) and assume a crucial role in Pawar’s political 
downplayed the fact that it was Pawar universe. 

who had the most reason to be relieved. The consummate tactician that he is, 
Later, when his followers spearheaded Pawar has ensured that Shankaranand 
the campaign to oust S. B. Chavan from plays ball. Maharashtra Congress(I) 
chief minister.ship, it was touted that leaders say that the Union law minister, 
Pawar was the only leader capable of dunng his visits to Bombay, is treated 
keeping the fractured Maharashtra Con- almost on par with the Prime Minister. 
gress(I) together and that only he could He is received at the airport, usually by 
counter the growing influence of the Pawar; housed at Raj Bhavan; and seen 
Shetkari Sanghatana and the Shiv Sena, off by a delegation of state Congress- 
Pawar was also credited with being a men. During his stay, one minister 
highly competent administrator and a (usually Pawar’s relative, state irrigation 
political strategist capable of winning minister Dr Padamsingh Patil) is de- 
over most sections of the electorate, puted to act as liaison between him and 
The promise might not have matched the state government. Party insiders 
performance, but, even his detractors hint that Shankaranand’s son, who has 
admit, Pawar’s real genius lies in his business interests in Bombay, is also 
capacity to get across to people who “looked after”. And most important of 
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Overcrowded Bombay: starved of breathing apace 


matter, to influence opinion and charm 
his enemies into surrender. 

In the present instance, Pawar has 
made sure that the party high command 
remains on his side. Towards this end, 
he is said to have cultivated two key 
people. The first is Captain Satish Shar- 
ma, who has the ear of the Prime 
Minister, and, second. Union law minis¬ 
ter B. Shaiikaranan^ who happens to be 
the chairman of dMfengressdj’s coor¬ 
dination commitolKnor Maharashtra. 
The coordinati^ committee, appointed 
by (he Prinyjf'Jfiliister, is responsible for 
Wnitorin gjffij^ ciding party matters at 
the stateJMHli recent months, coor- 


ail, Sharad Pawar knows that Shaiikara- 
nand needs help from a Maharashtra 
leader in the next election . For, his Lok 
Sabha constituency, Belgaum in Karna¬ 
taka, has a large Marathi-speaking 
population that has been agitating for 
merger with Maharashtra. And Pawar’s 
influence in Belgaum politics is not 
insignificant. 

Shankaranand’s blanket support for 
Pawar is, in the circumstances, only too 
comprehensible. Recently, the Union 
law minister, after being asked to look 
into the complaints against the Mahar¬ 
ashtra chief minister, made it amply 
clear that Pawar, corruption charges 


All pointers indicate 
that Pawar remains 
the high command’s 
blue-eyed boy. The 
large chunk of state 
Congress leaders 
virulently opposed to 
him havoy thereforoy 
remained silenty not 
daring to openly come 
out against him 


notwithstanding, continues to have his 
blessings. Pawar, said Shankaranand, 
would continue as chief minister before, 
as well as after, the next Lok Sabha 
polls. All other pointers indicate that 
Pawar remains the high command's 
blue-eyed boy. The principal secretary 
in the Prime Minister's office (PMO), 
B.G. Deshmukh, also visited Bombay at 
the time the media was almost daily 
headlining allegations against Pawar. 
Deshmuldi made subtle enquiries, con¬ 
ferred with officials and left quietly. 
Since then, there has not been a peep 
from New Delhi. Even the large chunk 
of state Congress(I) leaders, virulently 
opposed to Pawar, have remained silent, 
not daring to openly go on the offensive. 

Y et, it was a Congressman who first 
exploded the land ‘dereservation’ 
scam. Chandrashekhar Prabhu, an 
architect and Congress (1) MLA from 
Bombay, learnt that a few plots within 
his own constituency, earlier reserved 
for parks, dispensaries and schools, had 
been dereserved and handed back to the 
oripnal landowners. Prabhu, a spirited, 
civic-minded MLA in his early thirties, 
decided to investigate, only to discover 
several astonishing facts. A few Bombay 
builders, he learnt, had begun 
approaching the original owners of plots 
that had been reserved for public pur¬ 
poses under the Greater Bombay Draft 
Development Plan (1981-2001). The 
Development Plan was aimed at creating 
civic facilities and op?n spaces in a city 
starved of land and breathing space. The 
idea was to reserve available land, com¬ 
pensate the original owners (at a rate 
fixed by the state government) and then ^ 
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tee president Murli Deora’s statement, 
quoted in a local newspaper, that the 
land scam involved Rs 2,000 crores. 
Deora later denied having made the re¬ 
mark, but after that Bombay’s keen- 
scented watchdog committees could not 
let the matter alone. 

At present, as many as six petitions 
against the ‘dereservation’ decision are 
pending with the Bombay Hi^ Court 
and are scheduled for admission on 31 
July. And indignant citizens’ groups, 
such as the Bombay Environmental Ac¬ 
tion Group (BEAG) and the Save Bom¬ 
bay Committee (SBC), which filed the 
petitions, are in no mood to let go. Says 
SBC’s Kisan Mehta, “This is a bigger 
scandal than Antulay’s because it affects 
over one per cent of the land area of 
Bombay and such a major decision 
should not have been taken secretly, 
with one stroke of the pen.” Adds 
Prabhu, “It is not just the money that 
may have passed hands. What is more 
scandalous and worrisome is that 


Bombay’* Drive-In Theatre, which Is to be 
converted Into a diamond bourse: Pawar 
mediated In the deal 

t.tke over the land. This process was 
rx ported to take many years—chiefly 
l)ec ;mse of the state government’s finan- 
nal constraints—and a lot of money (an 
estimated Rs 6,886 crores) to fully im- ■ 
plement. Nevertheless, environmental¬ 
ists and town planners realised this was 
the only hope for sustaining Bombay, 
n'hich was getting increasingly choked 
ivith people. 

The builders, on the other hand, were 
obviously more concerned with profits 
than the city’s future and assured the 
owners of the reserved plots more 
■ money than the government could con¬ 
ceivably pay as compensation. The ‘de- 
I enervations’, according to Prabhu, 
w ere effected with the compliance of the 
state government’s urban development 
department and the municipality’s Plan¬ 
ning Committee. On 11 April this year, 
Prabhu placed his charges before the 
Maharashtra Assembly, accusing Pawar 
and the Shiv Sena-controlled Bombay 
Municipal Corporation (BMC) of mas¬ 
sive cor^ption. Prabhu revealed that 
the BMC would first recommend dere- 
>ervation (for a consideration) and then 
the state government would okay it (for 
I larger consideration). Prabhu alleged 
diat in one case, involving a plot at 
'^lulund, the builder had paid the Plan- 
'iing Committee Rs 100 for every square 
tot and the chief minister’s office Rs 
••'iO per square foot. Prabhu’s shocking 
disclosures did not, however, evoke 
much response. What really caused a 
sensation was Congress(I) MP and 
j|i ombay Regional Congress(i) Commit- 
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Bal Thseksrsy (Isft) and Shsrad Pawar: sserst collusion? 


Sharad Pawar has not 
buckled under the 
barrage of 

accueatfons that make 
him out to be the most 
corrupt chief minister 
after the infamous 
A.R. Antulay. He is a 
survivor 


thousands of square metres of land have 
been mortgaged for ever. What is going 
to happen to the future generations with 
more and more people coming into the 
city?” 

Manmohan P. Khanvilkar, the chair¬ 
man of the Maharashtra chapter of the 
Indian Institute of Architects, has gone 
one step further and written to the Gov¬ 
ernor asking permission to prosecute 
Pawar under the Prevention of Corrup¬ 
tion Act. The Governor’s office has not 
rejected the petition and has said that 
the matter is “receiving the attention of 
His Excellency”. Khanvilkar has, in the 
meantime, prepared a criminal complaint 
against the chief minister, urban de- 













velopiiient minister Ishaquejamkhanwa- 
la, urban development secretary Dinesh 
K'.imar Jam and others, after investigat¬ 
ing specific instances of dereservations. 
The available evidence seems to point 
incontrovertibly to the state government 
taking the initiative to dereserve the 
plots in utter disregard of existing laws. 

Khanvilkar has cited three instances 
of dereservation to prop up liis case: 
28,000 square metres at Mafatlal Pro¬ 
cessing Mill meant for a hospital and 
dispensary. 23 acres at Bandra (East) 
for a theatre complex, and 11,000 
square metres in Santa Cruz (West) for 
a public garden. In all three cases, he 
alleges, the state government had not 
received any recommendation for dere- 



Shankaranwnd (Mt) and Satlali Sharma: Pawar'a pollUeal mantora 


servation from the BMC Planning Com- have done if they were not occupying 
mittee and ordered their release un- the present position...(and) the manner 
ilaterally. The state government also in which the position has been abused 

directed the BMC to allow the owners of creates strong suspicion that the ac- 

the three plots to develop them for re- cused themselves have obtained some 

sidential and commercial use. The pecuniary advantage in complicity with 

Maharashtra Regional and Town Plan- the owners or the lessees thereof’, 
ning Act. 1966, on the other hand, clear- Subsequent disclosures on the ‘dere- 
ly stipulates that such decisions require servation' scandal are believed to have 
public notification, hearings and debate, been inspired by the Shiv Sena which is 

"The whole idea of the law was to take highly perturbed at being involved in the 

the public into confidence while taking a affair. BMC officials have taken the 
major civic development decision," says stand that the decisions were taken by 
architect H.W.Gudal. "In this case, the the state government and merely passed 
state government’s unilateral decisions on to them for implementation. Letters 
have defeated the spirit and letter of the written by the urban development de¬ 
law. ” Khanvilkar’s petition is even more partment suggest that the state govem- 

trenchant: "Instead of acting in accord- ment was directly involved and had gone 

ance with the law... (the accused) abused so far as to correspond directly with the 
their position as chief minister, minister landowners. In one letter, addressed to 
for urban development and secretary of the Daddysett Charity Trust, the urban 
urban development without any regard development department wrote: “Upon 
for public interest...” KhanvUkar ac- due consideration of your representation 
cused all three of violating the Preven- and the legal position involved, it has 
tion df Corruption Act by “arbitrarily, been decided to delete the reservation 
unautfiorisedly and illegally ordering de- proposed for recreation ground on the 
reser^tion of land which they could not said lands. ” The Daddysett Trust was 
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To make sure the high 
command remains on 
his side, Pawar has 
cuitivated two key 
peopie: the Prime 
Minister’s friend 
Satish Sharma and 
Shankaranand, who 
heads the coordination 
committee for 
Maharashtra 


thus gifted prime land at Malabar Hill, 
which was till then a cemetery. In a 
similar letter to The Estate Investment 
Company Pvt. Ltd,the department mag¬ 
nanimously declared: "... in view of your 
representation dated 5 December, 
1988, it has been decided that you may 
be granted development permission to 
develop the land over site No. 127 for 
residential use..." 

In yet another directive, Messrs 
Harshadray Pvt. Ltd was similarly 
favoured. The urban development de¬ 
partment, in this case, not oidy ordered 
the dereservation of the land meant for a 
maternity home, dispensary and library, 
but also directed “that it has been 
decided the owners should be permitted 
to undertake development of the plot... ’’ 
The state government had clearly ex¬ 
ceeded its brief. BMC insiders disclose 
that the last director of town planning 
had not agreed to about 90 per cent of 
the dereservation cases but had been 
superseded by the state government. 
Consequently, the state govemmeSit 
seems to have decided not to appoint i 
permanent director of town planning, a 
position which for the past four months 
has only had an acting director. 

C hief minister Pawar has only com¬ 
pounded suspicions. Instead of 
coming clean, his every action has 
appeared to be aimed at confounding his 
critics. Firstly, he has steadfastly re- 
fused to divulge the details of the 
‘dereservations’, the beneficiaries and 
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the plot numbers. His minister, Jam- 
khanwala, has only added to the confu¬ 
sion by giving different estimates of the 
number of plots dereserved. Initially, 
Jamkhanwala said that 285 plots were 
involved and later claimed that the 
number was 577. Nobody is sure what 
the actual figure is and when BEAG 
petitioned the court to request the state 
government to reveal the details, the 
hitter replied that it was not bound to do 
so since the petition had not been 
formally admitted by the court. In the 
same breath, on 21 July, when the 
Opposition wanted to know about the 
dereservations, the state government 
declared that it could not talk about the 
case as the matter was sub judice — 
when, in fact, it had not been admitted 
by the court. 

Pawar appears to be bent on putting 
off the day of judgement to after the Lok 
Sabha elections. When the scandal first 
surfaced in April this year, Pawar did not 
bother to comment. It was only in 
end-june when the media began specu¬ 
lating about his resignation that Pawar 
condescended to comment. After a hur¬ 
ried visit to New Delhi, he summoned a 
press conference where he announced 
that a commission of enquiry would be 
instituted to go into the dereservation 
issue. 

At the same time, Pawar made no 
attempt to meet Chief justice Chittatosh 
Mukherjee or ask for a judge to head the 
commission. During this period, all 
questions on dereservations would be 



brushed aside on the ground that the 
enqui^ C(»nmission would look into it. It 
is believed that Pawar was stalling till 
the formidable Justice B. Lentin retired 
on 30 June. Lentin, with his reputation 
for being a tough judge, might have gone 
out of his way to nail Pawar. At any rate, 
the chief minister requested for a judge 
only after 30 June. But so far, the Chief 
Justice has not selected one perhaps 
because the enquiry conunission might 
interfere with the cases already submit¬ 
ted to the High Court. The court has 
also received a petition against the 
appointment of a judge for the enquiry 
commission. For, under recent amend¬ 
ments in the relevant Act, the govern¬ 
ment is not required to table the findings 
of the commission. 

Secrecy has become the hallmark of 
the Pawar regime. And every pointer 
seems to suggest that this closedness is 
not prompted by the best of motives. 




TIm daraMTVMt plot at Hasnabad Lana; 
(Inaet) Chandraahakhar Prabhu; ina 
Congraatman who axplodad tha acam 
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Recently, the state chief secretary D. 
Sukhtankar issued a controversial circu¬ 
lar to the secretaries of the depart¬ 
ments, asking them not to blindly concur 
with illegal or questionable ministerial 
decisions. The circular said that secre¬ 
taries must first try to explain to their 
ministers and then, if the minister still 
insisted, note down his objections clear¬ 
ly in the file. "In effect, the chief secret¬ 
ary was telling secretaries to create re¬ 
cords against their ministers,” said an 
agitated state Cabinet minister. Sukh¬ 
tankar, who is reputed to be an upright 
bureaucrat, is reported to have attemp¬ 
ted to get D. K. Jain transferred ft-om the 
urban development department several 
times and fa^ed. Jain has resisted ail 
transfer attempts and has remained 
secretary of the departoent under three 
successive chief ministers—Shivajirao 
Nilangekar, S.B. Chavan and Pawar. 
Sukhtankar's circular was issued around 
the time the land ‘dereservation’ scandal 
first hit the headlines. 

Pawar’s Cabinet colleagues complain 
that they are not informed of major deci¬ 
sions (dereservation included) and that 
only a small coterie comprising a few 
Congressmen and bureaucrats are privy 
to ail that is going on. And for under¬ 
standable reasons too. Some bureauc¬ 
rats claim that the chief minister has 
given the green signal for a host of 
questionable projects involving his busi¬ 
ness cronies. The principal beneficiaries 
include K.M. Goenka of Conwood Con¬ 
struction, the famed Dr Ranbir Maker, 
and ‘Ravibhai’ of Silver Constructions. 
Goenka’s association with Pawar dates 
back more than ten years, to the time of 
the Progessive Democratic Front (PDF) 
ministry. At that time, Pawar is said to 
have helped Goenka secure a vast tract 
of land at lliane. The land was released 
on the ground that it would be de¬ 
veloped for housing members of the eco¬ 
nomically weaker sections. Goenka, 
however, sold the space at commercial 
rates. 

More recently, Pawar is reported to 
have mediated in a deal between Dr 
Maker and Goenka, who has, in the 
process, acquired the rights to convert 
Drive-In Theatre into a diamond bourse. 
Maker, in exchange, is said to have been 
assured a major stake in the construc¬ 
tion of a multi-storied, commercial park¬ 
ing lot at Nariman Point, next to the 
Assembly. Earlier, the Western India 
Automobile Association had offered to 
build the parking lot on a no-loss no¬ 
profit basis. ‘Ravibhai’, another of 
Pawar’s builder cronies, is said to have 
bought up hundreds of acres of land at 
Nalasopara that had been denotified by 
the PDF ministry. This land, formerly 
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meant for agricultural purposes, was 
bought at 25 paise per squaie yard and is 
now selling at Ks 30 per square foot. 

Some of these projects have been 
justified by Pawar's avowed policy of 
privatisation. Since last year, Pawar has 
been trying to encourage private entrep¬ 
reneurs to build and manage public utili¬ 
ties, roads, higljways and civic facilities. 
While the concept is attractive and 
makes sense given the state govern¬ 
ment’s funds constraint, the dubious 
pjirt is the manner in which Pawar is 
going about impkrmenting privatisation. 
Instead of openly calling for offers from 
Bombay’s business community at large. 


he has chosen to limit the participants to 
a small group of business friends. Pawar 
was forced to reveal details of the nego¬ 
tiations on the construction of privately- 
owned highways on 19 July in the 
Assembly and has had to go on record to 
say that he will invite open tenders at 
the time the projects are finalised. 
Pawar’s admissions, however, conceal 
more than they reveal. 

Laxmanrao Hatankar, minister of 
state for public works, for instance, 
disclosed to the Assembly that four 
companies had submitted proposals for 
constructing a link between Bombay 
island and the mainland. What he omit¬ 
ted to mention was the precise sequence 
of events. Initiate only Reliance had 
been called: the Ambanis were told to 
n cL finances for this multi-crore mpee 


project and, in exchange, were promised 
the rights to thousands of acres of land 
adjoining the proposed highway. Later, 
Ajit Gulabchand of Hindustan Construc¬ 
tion Company (HCC), who is believed to 
be close to Pawar, was roped in. When 
news leaked out, four industnalists— 
Ratan Tata, Keshub Mahindra, Nusli 
Wadia and A.N. Mafatlal-teamed up 
and submitted a skeleton proposal, 
although they had not been invited to do 
so. The four industrialists do not want to 
miss the opportuiuty to acquire exclu¬ 
sive developmental rights overthousands 
of acres of land. According to some 
reports. Reliance and HCC had worked 


overtime to prepare a bulky 5,(KJ0-odd- 
page report on the proposal. 

I f Pawar has largely succeeded in 
getting his way, it is because he is a 
fixer. Several key bureaucrats have 
been won over with flats and land. In one 
instance, the bureaucrats acquired 
33,000 square feet of prime land on the 
waterfront at Napean Sea Road in an 
area called Rocky Flats. The allotment, 
according to the SBC’s Kisan Mehta, 
who has filed a petition on this issue, 
was made by the state government “in 
the most surreptitious manner, without 
any public notice whatsoever and for a 
song”. What is more, says S. Radhak- 
rishnan, legal counsel for the SBC, the 
government issued a letter of allotment 
on 31 August, 1988, even before the 


bureaucrats had registered their socie¬ 
ty. The IAS officers applied for registra¬ 
tion on 2 September, 1988, and the 
registrar of societies cleared it the same 
day. The society’s bank account too was 
opened on the same day. "It is probably 
the fastest registration on record,” says 
Radhakrishnan. The land for the prop¬ 
osed 17-storey building belonged to the 
state government and there was no 
reason why it should have been transfer¬ 
red to a cooperative society. In all, 24 
IAS officers will own flats in the building 
and most of them, fears Mehta, will sell 
them for a small fortune. 

Several politiciartS too have reason to 
be grateful to Pawar. Among the plots 
dereserved was one at Hasnabad Lane 
in Santacruz (West) which incidentally 
belongs to the family of Najma lleptul- 
lah’s husband. A few Youth Congress 
membeis, MLAs and at least one MP 
have been allotted government flats out 
of turn in Bombay. One of the biggest 
beneficiaries of Pawar’s munificence is 
Suresh Kalmadi, one of the chief mjpis- 
ter’s trusted lieutenants and a ii^-h 
Pune-based businessman Kalmadi was 
made chairman of the Maharashtra 
Tourism Development Corporation 
(MTDC) last year. The appointment 
raised several eyebrows as the post, by 
convention, is held by the state tourism 
minister. Kalmadi will now implement 
the plan to help private entrepreneurs 
set up 32 tourist complexes along the 
720 km long Maharashtra coast. Kalma¬ 
di, along with Bombay’s sheriff, Nana 
Chudasama, is also alleged to have 
acquired cheap agncultiiral land near 
Pune where tlie MTDC has set up a 
centre for water sports. 

But Pawar camiot please all the peo¬ 
ple all the time. He might have feigned 
ignorance, declined to reply to the 
charges against him and persisted in the 
belief that he is untouchable. All this 
perhaps because he has an iron-clad 
defence up his sleeve. But the advan¬ 
tage of silence cannot hold good inde¬ 
finitely. Presently, in the face of his 
steadfast refusal to disclose anything, 
the case for the prosecution has gained 
substance. Now he has to tell liis side of 
the story. The six jietitions on the 
‘dereservation’ issue are scheduled to 
come up for admission on 31 July and if 
the court decides to issue even the 
inildest of strictures against him, Pawar 
will have no alternative but to go. All the 
precedents, involving equally powerful 
chief ministers such as Hegde and Antu- 
lay, point such a denouement. But 
Pawar’s fate could be different: he has 
only to sell his story to the court. 
IndranH BaiMrJie/SofflAax 
wHh Olga Teliis 
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Of accords and discord 

Rajiv Gandhi’s policy of appeasement falb flat 


A joke newspapermen were 
often entertained with by 
fnendly government offi¬ 
cials until sometime ago 
ran as follows. Two com¬ 
panies decide to sign a collaboration 
agreement between themselves. A little 
hitch crops up at the last minute. The 
representative of one of the companies 
wants the word "accord" removed be¬ 
cause he is afraid it will violate copyr¬ 
ight. “1 thought the Prime Minister 
enjoyed a monopoly on accords, we dare 
not try to vie with him.” 

Sick though it may sound, nothing 
illustrates Rajiv Gandhi's obsession with 
playing troubleshooter better than this 
piece of anecdote. The only difficulty is 
that in the end, in each case, it has got 
him into more trouble. Already, the PM 
holds a record for the number of political 
agreements he has signed in five 
years--virtually ail of which have turned 
out to be just so many empty words, 
mirages and damp squi’.is. 

Each accord was a different cup of 
tea. If Punjab was the most momentous, 
Mizoram was important, while the 
Assam accord was a veritable surprise. 
“The rest were only euphemistically 
referred to as accords and in some 
cases, the Congressd) created the prob¬ 
lem Itself,” says a home ministry source. 
There was the accord with the CPI(M) 
government and the TNV (Tribal 
National Volunteers) of Tripura, the 
GNLF (Gorkha National Liberation 
Front)-West Bengal government 
accord, and the one with the National 
Conference ui Jammu and Kashmir. In 
these cases, either the Congress(I) was 
responsible for fomenting trouble, or the 
political adversary was keen to come to 
terms with it. 

Signing the accords meant a complete 
reversal of the official position and desire 
to "heal a wound”. ITie Assam accord 
was a somersault from the position 
Governor L.P. Singh and his fidviser 
M.L. Kampani took in 1978. Before 
Rajiv Gandhi came to power after the 
1984 general election, the Union gov¬ 
ernment showed an eagerness to 
appease majority sentiment. But follow¬ 
ing the election, addressing itself to 
minority grievaiKes became its principal 
concern. This was true of both ffie 
Punjab and Assam accords. 


cooperation, P- 
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B ut why did none of them matenal- 
ise? Each had its drawbacks: since 
they were signed in a hu^, not enough 
thought was given to the implementation 
aspect. They were weak on legalities 
and technicalities and, as one home 
ministry official pointed out, "Thanks to 
governmental myopia, certain clauses 
were written into the agreements which 
literally strangulated these accords.” He 
goes on: ‘To an extent, the Union 
government took advantage of the lack 
of expertise of its adversaries.” The 
Punjab accord promised a transfer of 
territories firom Punjab to Haryana “in 
lieu of Chandigarh”. Surveys were con- 




Rajiv Qandhi with Longowal; (Inaet) a 
photocopy of the Punjab agraamant: 
alualvapaaea 

ducted and two Supreme Court judges 
went over the matter. But no transfer 
took place, as the official says, “because 
there were no territories to be transfer¬ 
red”. So Chandigarh stayed where it 
was. 

One of the most unfortunate events 
which resulted fi'om the resurgence of 
terrorism in Punjab was the assassina¬ 
tion of Sant Harchand Singh Longowal in 
1985. Recalls Akali Dal MP, Balwant 
Singh Ramoowalia, “He lived for barely 
24 days after signing the accord on 24 
July.” But it wasn’t Longowal’s death 
alone which stymied the agreement, 
Ramoowalia argues, but a definite lack of 
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will on the part of the Rajiv Gandhi 
government. ‘‘When they signed the 
agreement,” he says, "the government 
was keen that the problem be solved. 
But later, it started backtracking be¬ 
cause it ^ve primacy to the Congres- 
s(I)’s political interests." He adds: “Now 
people have lost faith in the Prime 
Minister and the situation has become so 
dangerous that no Akali leader is willing 
to show the sort of courage and initiative 
that Sant Longowal showed. No Akali 
leader is willing to meet the fate of 
Longowal and Suijit Singh Bamala.” 

According to the agreement Sant 
Longowal and R^iv Gandhi signed in 
New Delhi in 1985, the Sutlej-Yamuna 
Link (SYL) canal was supposed to be 
completed by 31 March, 1986; Chandi¬ 
garh was to be transferred to Punjab 
and, in return, certain territories in 
Punjab were to be transferred to 
Haryana. None of this happened. When 
the agreement was signed, Bhajan Lai 
was in power in Haryana. He had no 
choice but to give his consent to the 
accord—without even being a party to 
it. But after Devi Lai campaigned against 
the raw deal the accord had given 
Haryana, and won the 1987 Assembly 
poll, the climate changed. Both Haryana 
and Rajasthan differed with Punjab on 
the division of Ravi-Beas waters. 
Haryana claimed that the signatories to 
the accord decided the issue at a time 
when mioimum water was flowing into 
Haryana. Rajasthan also complained it 
was getting too little. And hopes of 
these two states adhering to the agree¬ 
ment on the sharing of river waters 
evaporated. 

I n negotiating the Assam accord, 
sources say, the government took 
advantage of the inexperienced young 
people—the All Assam Students Union 
(AASU)—they liad to deal with. Says an 
official: "The AASU boys didn’t realise 
that the government could say some¬ 
thing on paper and never implement it, 
simply because implementing it would be 
very difficult.” For instance, even if a 
provision was made in the agreement to 
appoint tribunals to deal with the prob¬ 
lem of citizenship, the Centre hedged it 
in such a manner that the appointment 
and unavailability of officials and pro¬ 
cedural problems ultimately made the 
task of checking the infiltration of fore¬ 
igners vep' difficult. 

According to home ministry sources, 
the ministry of external affairs is reluc¬ 
tant to take up the detection of fore¬ 
igners. An official says he has informa¬ 
tion that 50,000 to 80,000 foreigners live 
in Delhi’s Chandni Chowk area alone. 
But they are practically inqxissible to 
deteet. A military intelligence estimate 




puts the number of foreigners in the 
country at two to three lakhs. But since 
there has been no proper census in 
Assam or Jammu and Kashmir, it is a 
phenomenon the country has to live 
with. 

The fencing of the international 
boundary remains a dead clause. “Work 
on only a few km of roads and fences has 
started, and progress has been very 
slow,” complains Asom Gana Parishad 
(AGP) MP Dinesh Goswami. If the argu¬ 
ment is that erecting such a fence is not 
a. practical proposition, how is it that in 
Pbnjab, the government has been able to 
build a fence along the boundary with 
Pakistan over a considerable distance? 
Minister of state for home affairs P. 
Chidambaram declared that the fencing 
in Punjab would be completed by 31 
August this year. The rains came in the 


way. But substantial progress has 
already been made there. Some lOQ km 
of full fencing and 100 km of partial 
fencing are complete. Why can’t this be 
done in Assam? 

The Assam accord fixed 1971 as the 
cut-off year for detection of foreigners. 
But there is still too much confusion 
over this. "The process of detecting 
foreigners is too cumbersome and dila¬ 
tory, ” Goswami says. "There is no uni¬ 
form law to deal with such cases. In 
Mizoram it is the Foreigners Act, in 
Assam it is not. There is no proper 
procedure to expel foreigners.” 

The Congressd) has also been ex¬ 
ploiting the issue of the Bodo agitation. 
Says Goswami: "We have already in¬ 
vited them for talks, but we are still 
waiting for a response.” Some people in 
the Union home ministry have been in 







touch with the Bodo leaders, he alleges. 
“The whole effort has been to divide 
Assam into emotional groups. ” An offi¬ 
cial, however, points out that the AGP 
leaders have only themselves to blame 
for the agitation because “their own 
movement was based on narrow ethnic 
demands which antagonised other 
minorities” 

T he accord between the Gorkha 
National Liberation Front (GNLF) 
and the West Bengal government has 
made relatively better progress. The 
only hitch is that unrest in Darjeeling 
may not be over, after all. ITiere is 
sporadic violence. Extremists like 
Chhatre Subba, a disgruntled section of 
the GNLF and some Congressmen have 
formed a splinter group which continues 
to clamour for an independent Gorkha- 


land. “If anything, this has only led to a 
polarisation between those who stand 
for the accord and those who do not,” 
says the CPKM) .MF from Darjeeling, 
Ananda Pathak. Priority has now been 
accorded to restoring peace and normal¬ 
cy, rehabilitation of those affected by the 
violence, tourism and development, 
Pathak says. 

The Tripura and iviizoram accords 
reaped a political harvest for the Con- 
gress(I). In Tripura, it was the inability 
of the CPl(M)-run government of 
Nripen Chakraborty to tackle an in¬ 
surgency by 40()-.500 people led by Bijoy 
Hrangkhawl that brought about its 
downfall. To make things worse, Chak¬ 
raborty. on 31 December, 1987, put his 
signature to an agreement with the cen¬ 
tral government consenting to the dec¬ 
laration of Tripura as a “disturbed area” 


handing over power to the Congressd) 
on a platter. Says a home ministry offi-. 
cial: “It was a calculated move by the 
Centre, and it managed to use its t<x>ls, 
the IAS and IPS, very well." 'Die Con¬ 
gress! 1) won the election. 

'Die Mizoram accord ended 20 years 
of insurgency and brought a heroic Lal- 
denga to power in a keenly fought elec¬ 
tion. But the Congress(l) came back to 
power, scxjn. Nomialcy was restored, 
and development work begun. “But in 
the north-east,” a home ministry official 
says, "it is always hard to say. The end 
of one insurgency is the beginning of 
another." Besides, development work is 
still very slow. The state still suffers 
from a siege mentality and with the in¬ 
surgency now over, for the lime Ireing, 
the urgency to solve the state’s econo¬ 
mic problems has disappeared. 

The other accord—the one between 
the Congress(I) and Farooq Abdullah’s 
National Conference--in Jammu and 
Kashmir is also in a mess. If the inten¬ 
tion was to maintain the Centre’s hold 
over an emotionally volatile people, it 
hasn’t worked. Violence is on the rise, 
and arms are being smuggled into the 
state through its international border. 
Also, the communal division between 
Jammu and Ka.shinir was never more 
stark. 

The Centre has traditionally been soft 
on Jammu and Kashmir. But it has also 
followed double standards. Says a home 
ministry official: “If there was violence 
of this kind at any other time, the Centre 
would have taken over the administra¬ 
tion.” In fact, it has taken draconian 
measures for less provocation in the 
past. But in the NC-Congress(I) alliance, 
it is hard to say who is in the driver’s 
seat and who is riding the pillion. 'ITie 
Centre’s main aim in entering into an 
alliance with the NC was to revamp the 
state’s intelligence network to monitor 
the new groups of militants that have 
sprung up, making the border more se¬ 
cure to check infiltration, speeding up 
development and addressing itself to 
popular grievances. But all this has only 
been talked about for a year. 

'I'he availability of arms, resurgence of 
communal violence and anti-national acti¬ 
vities, is a cause for concern. For the 
first lime, BSF has been deployed on 
internal security duties in Jammu and 
Kashmir. Do the National Conference or 
the Congress(l) have the political will 
and ability to fight this trend together? If 
it has failed so far, how can it claim the 
right to continue in power when it has 
unseated other governments for less im¬ 
portant reasons? 

Nirimri Mttra/Msw MM 
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The search for peace 

Will Benazir Bhutto respond to Rajiv Gandhi’s initiative? 


I t was a study in contrast. 'I'he Indian Prime 
Muuster, Rajiv Gandhi, sharp, alert, witty and 
bnmniinK with confidence. His Pakistani coun- 
terjKirt, Benazir Bhutto, on the other hand, 
hesitant, fumbling for words and distinctly shaky 
when confronted with embarrassing questions. 
Ilie much-awaited joint press conference by the 
two Pnme Ministers was scheduled to begin in 
Islamabad on 17 July at exactly 8 am, but the 
vast anny of national and international newsmen 
who had assembled was kept waiting for another 
45 minutes as both Rajiv and Benazir had clo¬ 
seted themselves to give the final touches to the 
joint statement that was to be issued. 

I'he tone of the press conference was set by 
Dilee p Padgaonkar, editor of The Times 
of India. Even before a smiling Benazir could 
settle down, Padgaonkar shot off a question that 
startled everyone: “Do you endorse your Presi¬ 
dent’s view that India has hegemonistic designs 
in the region?” Benazir was speechless for a few 
minutes, looked embarrassingly at Rajiv Gandhi 
seated next to her and then spoke to her foreign 
minister, Sah^bzada Yakub Khan. Only then did 
Benazir cdme out with an answer—an ambi¬ 
guous one—that as she had not read the particu¬ 
lar statement of President Ishaq Khan, she was 
not in a position to give her views on it. 

But the fact is that only a day before, on 16 
July, the Pakistani President, Ishaq Khan, had 
told the Indian Pnme Minister, Rajiv Gandhi: 
“The impression about India is that it has hege¬ 
monistic designs. This impression may be wrong 
but it is necessary to remove it.” The Presi¬ 
dent’s provocative comment was telecast in the 
Urdu and English news bulletins of Pakistan TV_ 
on 16 July. The next day’s newspapers, too,' 
gave prominent coverage to liis comment. No 
wonder, Benazir was quite taken aback when 
confronted with the question and she could nev¬ 
er regain her composure after that. Throughout 
the press conference, Benazir/was shaky, and 
she always consulted her foreign minister before 
answering questions from Indian scribes. Rajiv 
Gandhi, in contrast, was witty and dismissed 
queries with convincing arguments. 

However, the most important aspect of the 
joint press conference was the atmosphere of 
cordiality and frankness in which it was con¬ 
ducted. No frayed tempers or snubs. Perhaps 
this is the reason why the two leaders disagreed 
over many issues m public. 

The Pakistani nuclear programme was one 
such issue over which Rajiv and Benazir did not 
see eye to eye. The Indian Prime Minister was 
the first tp provoke Benazir on this count. Rajiv 



said that India viewed Pakistan’s nuclear prog¬ 
ramme with suspicion as the whole experiment 
was being controlled by the Pak army. Benazir 
came out with a defence but it was hardly con¬ 
vincing. There were many other contentious 
issues but there were areas too where the two 
Prime Ministers thought alike: notably Punjab 
.and Siachen. 

W hat did Rajiv Gandhi’s one-day visit to 
Pakistan achieve? Those who had thought 
that all the problems would be sorted out in just 
16 hours were clearly disappouiled. But the 
flying visit did prove that the two leaders were* ^ 
beginning to trust each other. To have expected 
that the age-old mistrust between India and 
Pakistan would come to an end as soon as Rajiv 
Gandhi landed in Islamabad would have been too 
far-fetched. After all, there is genuine reason for 
both the countries to be suspicious of each 
other. If Pakistan is worried of India’s defence 
capability, India too has every reason to fear 
P^stan’s nuclear progranmie. 

This is precisely the reason why I did- not 
expect a miracle. But many others did. A young 
journalist accompanying the Prime Mmister re- 
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marked: “I don’t understand why Rajiv (Jandhi 
came here when nothing much was expected. ” 
My colleague was perhaps unaware that an Indi¬ 
an Prime Minister visiting Pakistan after a gap of 
30 years was an achievement-■ and a miles¬ 
tone—by itself. The stage has now been set for 
Benazir Bhutto’s visit to India. And. both the 
leaders agreed that unless there is a free flow of 
information between the two sides and unless 
the people of the two countries get to know each 
other more intimately, there can be no improve¬ 
ment in Indo-Pak relations. 

I When we landed in Islamabad on the evening 
j of 16 July, the 19-gun salute with whuh Rajiv 
I Gandhi was greeted ended a long era of hostility 
? and mutual suspicion. There were smiles on the 
I faces of both the Indian and Pakistani sides. But 
'{'a both the Prime Ministers were aware that a 
i ” large number of Pakistani politicians were out to 
attack them and make political capital out of the 
visit. General Zia’s followers in particular and the 
Pakistani Urdu press were constantly harping on 
the point that by arriving at an agreement over 



These people h<id planned a big protest meeting 
in Liakabad, and Benazir, fully aware of their 
strength, decided against having the street from 
Islamabad airport to Baluchistan House lined 
with flag-waving people. At the airport, howev¬ 
er, Rajiv Gandhi was given a warm welcome. 

The Pakistani Prime Minister, however, faces 
an uphill task in her effort to improve Indo-Pak 
relations. One should remember that President 
Ishaq Khan’s comment about India having hege- 

t (From left) Ra)iv Gandhi Inapactlng a guard of honour 
In lalamabad: Rajiv and Banazir holding nagotlatlona: 
coming cloaar 
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monistic designs was not directed against the 
Indian Prime Minister; it was meant to isolate 
and embarrass Benazir Bhutto. Reason; Ishaq 
Khan is influenced by those people who believe 
that India and Pakistan can never be friends. 

Moreover, Benazir Bhutto does not have the 
t\yo-thirds majority in Parliament which would 
enable her to push through legislations. Presi¬ 
dent Khan too is a thorn in her path: ho constant¬ 
ly encourages the followers of the late Zia-ul Haq 
who are sworn enemies of Benazir. What is 
more, Benazir Bhutto rules in constant fi;ar of 
being overthrown; the Kth aiiiendmoiit to the 
Pakistani Constitution enables the President to 
disqiiss the government whenever he i hooses to 
do so. 

B enazir Bhutto is also under attack from the 
fundamentalists who are trying to sell the 
idea that the Pakistani PM has sold out to India, 
Here are some instances of their activities. 

• Recently, about 1,000 Kashmin boys held an 
anti-India demonstration in front of the UNO 
office. The demonstration was organised by the 
President of Pak-Occupied Kashmir, Sardar 
Qayyum Khan. The students shouted slogans 
saying that Benazir had stopped talking about the 
status of Kashmir just to please India, 

• Sayeeda Abida Hussain, a member of the 
National Assembly, .said on the e\’e of Rajiv 
Gandhi’s visit that when Jawaharlal Nehru visited 
Pakistan in 1960, he had taken away two impor¬ 
tant rivers. This time his grandson would take 
much more, Sayeeda’s statement added. 

It IS not that Benazir is unaware of the tin eats 
from such elements. Hut there are other imjior- 
tant issues as well that she will li,ive to tackle. 
Sind is in turmoil and Punjab is tidally opposed to 
her. The Pakistan army is also a source of 
danger. But the biggest problem for Benazir at 
the moment is to keep the chief minister of 
Punjab, Nawaz Sharif, in check. The flamboyant 
chief minister does not lose an opportunity to run 
down his Prime Minister. What is more disturb¬ 
ing is that Sharif has begun to whip up Punjabi 
sentiments to counter Benazir Bhutto. 

While talking of normalisation of Indo-Pak re¬ 
lations, one must remember that after decades 
of hostility, nothing can be achieved in a hurry. 
The key to success is caution and restraint. Rajiv 
Gandhi and the people of India may be eager to 
normalise relations with Pakistan but Benazir 
Bhutto has many problems in rushing to a deci¬ 
sion, Though Benazir said boldly that “a policy of 
friendship should never become hostage to parti¬ 
san interests”, she is fully aware that to survive 
in Pakistani politics, one has to take an anti-India 
stance. That is precisely the reason why Benazir 
hesitatingly agreed to tour India later this year. 

It is to the credit of Benazir that despite the 
hurdles, she has held out an olive branch. After 
40 years, Rajiv and Benazir have got an oppor¬ 
tunity to create history. But both the leaders 
must realise that history is never created in a 
huff; it has to be built over a period of time with 
caution and care. The first initiative has been 
taken by India. It is up to Pakistan to respond. 
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NEWSWATCH 


T he w a r within 

Akali Dal leaders squabble over the question of amending the party constitution 


I ronically enough, it was New 
Delhi, and more precisely the 
Congress(l), which gave the war¬ 
ring Akali factions in Punjab the 
impetus to get their act together. 
When the Centre amended the Repre¬ 
sentation of Peoples Act last month and 
made it mandatory for all political parties 
wanting to contest elections to reaffirm 
their faith in the “principles of socialism, 
secularism and democracy and uphold 
the sovereignty, unity and inte^ty of 
India”, all the groups of the splintered 
Akali Dal came out in protest against the 
move. The Akalis, irrespective of their 
allegiance, were angry that the Delhi 
rulers dared to question their commit¬ 
ment to national integration. But in the 
end, the Akalis ended up quarrelling 
over whether the Akali Dal should 
amend its constitution rather than pre¬ 


senting a united front to face the threat. 

Expectedly, the Akali Dal (Longow- 
al), headed by former chief minister 
Surjit Singh Bamala, took a moderate 
stand on the issue and decided to amend 
its constitution to conform to the 
amended Act. Bamala said that the 
necessary change would be incorpo¬ 
rated in the party constitution after a 
thorough discussion at ail levels. 

Bamala’s rival faction, the Akali Dal 
led by Jagdev Singh Talwandi, is yet to 
make up its jnind. However, two of the 
faction’s heavyweights, Prakash Singh 
Badal and Gurcharan Singh Tohra—both 
of whom are in jail—are reportedly 
against amending the party constitution. 
The two imprisoned leaders, however, 
are playing it safe and have not come out 
with any categorical statement. Political 
observers in Punjab feel that both Badal 










Th«Oold«n Tempi*; 
(ln**t) Bamala, Mann 
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and Tohra are almost certain that elec¬ 
tions will not be held in Punjab along 
with the rest of the country and as such 
they see no reason why the party should 
rush through with a decision. 

The third important *Akali faction has, 
however, made its intentions quite 
clear. Led by the former IPS officer, 
Simranjit Singh Mann, this group has 
chosen a path of confrontation with the 
Centre. Last week, Gurtej Singh, one of 
the general secretaries of the faction, 
challenged the constitutional validity of 
the amendment in the Punjab High 
Court. A former IAS officer of the 
Punjab cadre , Gurtej Singh has con-^ 
tended in the writ petition that the 
amended Act threatens the very exist¬ 
ence of the minority communities. Singh 
further pointed out in his prayer that the 
constitution of the Shiromani Akali Dal 
was secular in spirit and that the amend¬ 
ment violates Articles 25, 26, 29 and 30 
of the Constitution of India. Gurtej Singh 
has also expressed the fear that the 
Election Commission would not register 
the Akali Dal as a political party as only 
Sikhs are entitled to be primary mem¬ 
bers of the party, enjoying voting rights. 

H esitant to take the lead, the I'al- 
wandi faction is awaiting the out¬ 
come of the writ petition filed by Mann’s 
followers. A favourable verdict will save 
them the embarrassment of having to 
amend their party constitution. What is 
perhaps more important, the Talwandi 
faction will then get an opportunity to 
label its rival, the Longowal group, 
which has already decided to conform to 
the amended Act, as pro-Centre. 

But the Akali Dal (Talwandi) leaders 
are maintaining a safe .distance from the 
Mann faction. Reason; the party bigwigs 
feel that if the writ petition is turned 
down by the High Court, the Mann 
faction mig^t decide to boycott the 
forthcoming polls. Moreover, waiting for 
the High Court’s verdict will give the 
Akali Dai(T) some time to iron out its 
internal differences. It is an open secret 
that two stalwarts of the faction, Tal¬ 
wandi and Tohij^, are fighting for the 
control of the Shiromani Gurudwara 
Prabandhak Committee (SGPC). 

A large number of Tohra's supporters 
had openly revolted against 'Talwandi 
when the latter tried to remove Manjit 




r 


Singh Calcutta, a front>man of Tohra, 
from the post of SGPC general secret¬ 
ary. A split was somehow averted at the 
last moment after Badal intervened and 
suggested a compromise formula. More 
recently, Talwandi got into a row with 
another heavyweight of Sikh politics— 
the Akal Takht chief Darshan Singh 
Ragi. An angry Ragi even issued a 
show-cause notice to Talwandi for 
admitting a Nirankari into the Akali Dal. 

The Akali Dal (Mann) has also taken a 
rigid stand as far as the unity of the Akali 
factions is concerned. Gurtej Singh told 
Sunday that there was no question of 
joining hands with the other Akak groups 
unless their leaders accepted the lead¬ 
ership of Simranjit Singh Mann. Whatev¬ 
er they may say in public, all the Akali 
faction stalwarts are only too eager to 
have the Mann group on their side as the 
latter enjoys the support of both the All 
India Sildi Students Federation (AISSF) 
and the Damdami 
'Paksal, the fountain- 
militancy in 

Gurtej Singh says 
that his party has de- 
cided to challenge 
the Centre’s move 
on two counts. First- 
ly, the Mann faction ^ 
feels that the Elec- 
tion Commission has . ^B 

been given the pow- ^B 

er to accept or reject By 

a party’s application. j " 

More important, m 

Gurtej Singh thinks I 

that it is unfair to ■ T 

compel 1 all parties to <r 

abide by the princi¬ 
ples of socialism. 

“Can’t we bring ' 

peace and prosperity 
through capitalism?” 

he asks. A confused _ 

and ambi¬ 

guous stand, to say the least. Bamala, 
however, is more forthright in his views. 
"Our first Guru, Nanak Devji, was the 
biggest socialist the world has ever 
seen,” the former chief minister said, 
adding, "Guru Nanak also preached 
secularism and he opposed casteism and 
iintouchability.” 

Political observers feel that Bamala’s 
interpretation of these crucial terms, 
which political parties have to incorpo¬ 
rate in their constitution, will come in 
handy for those Akali leaders who 
are now making a big issue out of the 
Centre’s move. After all, none of them 
can afford not to contest the forthcoming 
elections. 

VI|Nil Miidgat/Ctam%ar«t 


Surf it Singh Barnala on the allegation that the 
Akalis are communal 


SuivDAr: What is your reOctton 
to the recent amendment to the 
Representation of Peoples Act? 

S.S. Bamala: Hie question is of 
our registration as a political party. 
We are discussing the issue at tte 
party’s district level. 

Is your move to launch the 
Muslim wing of the Akali DoULli 
tdso a part of lAe same process? 

We always had Musluns in the 
party. Both Hindus and Muslims 
have been adequately represented in 



Barnala claanina Shoos of dovolaea aa a 
mark of pananco: mixing rallgion and 
pelliies 

the party. ’They lave even been 
ministers. 

What is your reaction to the 
Congress* aUegation that the 
Akatts are communal because 
they discriminate between thebr 
members? 

In fact, the: Cot^yess ^ 
communal tlntrtfs. In Mizoram, they 
were tryhig to please the Christians. 
Their pt-pgiaitnpes and attitudes 
^ change ac^:orihag tocommunities and 
constituei^s. They say different 
tiimgs at temples and mosques. They 


are con^letely different when they 
visit gunidwaras. 

Do you think Rajiv Gandhi 
wiU play the “Pui^ab card" in 
the coming elections? 

He will try to do so. His partymen 
have already started calling the 
Anandpur Sahib Resolution a seces¬ 
sionist docmnent. TTiey are compar- 
mg it with the Muslim League resolu¬ 
tion of 1940. They have suddenly 
remembered alt this after five years 
ikhen the elections are approadung. 

Do you think circumstances 
wtU force the Akait factions to 
unite? 

'The last unity meeting (at Simran¬ 
jit Singh Mann's village last month) 
frilled because it was not properly 
organised. Unity talks are possible in 
a meeting, not in a public jalsa . 

The general iiikpresafon is that 
the Mann faction of the Akatt Dot 
has the support of pro-miiitaitt 
elements. Don’t you think thsit 
faith in Mann’s leadership would 
initiate them into mainstream 
poUttcs? 

May be. They might be able to 
project their views Uirough tl« Mann 
tectkm. They accept Mann as their 
leader but they don’t accept others in 
the party. ITie tWngs are not very 
ck^ because nobody can read the 
mmds of the militants. 

WiU a united Akali party with 
the backing of the militants be 
the ideal proposition? 

The Akali Dai Is a democratic, 
party. It has nothing to do with 
extremism. It is a poUtkai patty 
ccHnmitted to non-violent methods Ot 
protest. The ideal pri^iosition would 
be a unity of all the ^ons which 
believe in the democratic process. 

Some 0 / the Congress leadet; 
are trying to'siyn a new aecv 
with the miUtantsMo you thin' 
wlU improve the situation? 

People have been talking ^ / 

It be helpfiii for soi^ / 
have been saying that tlw' / 
can unprove only if aU ty ' 

agree to lay down any / 
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OPPOSITION 

Friends all 

The Dal aims to please the left even as it 
WOOS the BJP 


A s its president V.P. Singh 
goes on vacillating, the 
Janata Dal continues to con¬ 
fuse everybody. On the one 
hand, it claims that the left 
is its "natural ally". On the other, it 
holds seat adjustment talks with the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP). 

Taking care not to antagonise the left 
parties and, perhaps more importantly, 
the Muslim voters, the Janata Dal has 
been negotiating with the BJP, which is 
crucial in the electoral politics of the 
Hindi belt. The BJP does not like this 
and knows it is being used. Last week 
BJP general secretary K.L. Sharma told 
St'NDAv that V.P. Singh’s recent state¬ 
ments had “harmed mutual confidence”. 
The reference was to news reports from 
Jaipur (the Kaja addressed a meeting 
there on 9 July) which quoted the Dal 
president as having ruled out the possi¬ 
bility of his party and the National Front 
sharing power with the BJI’ in the event 
of an Opposition victory in the coming 
poll. 

The assertion was front-paged (VP: 
’No power sharing with the BJP') by the 
10 July Indian Express. But the very- 
next day, George Fernandes, chairman 
of the Dal campaign committee, told 
journalists in Delhi that the Kaja had 
been “misquoted in a section of the 
press’’. Fernandes claimed he had 
spoken to Singh who had clarified that he 
had said at a press conference at Jaipur 
that the Janata Dal would not share pow¬ 
er with any party that did not share its 
policies and programmes. In any case, 
Fernandes added, it was premature to 
speculate on the sharing of power: the 
question would arise only after the elec¬ 
tions. 

Soon after, the Raja and Arun Nehi-u 
went to BJP president L.K, Advani’s 
house for dinner and cleared all mis-, 
understandings. According to BJP 
sources, the Singh-Nehru duo told the 
BJP president that the Dal wanted to 
arrive at seat adjustments -.ith the BJP. 
Interestingly enough, shortly after this 
dinner, newspapers once again quoted 
the Raja (this time in Lucknow) as saying 
that his party will not have any alliance 
with the BJP. 

“Having a dialogue on seat adjust¬ 


ments and talking in tenns which do not 
help this process cannot be appreci¬ 
ated.” thundered an angry K.L. Sharma. 
But Sharma as well as others in the BJP 
know the risk of not fighting the elec¬ 
tions alongside the Dal. However, the 
negotiations have made very little prog¬ 
ress so far. Early last month, a round of 
talks was held between the central lead¬ 
ership of the Dal and that of the BJP. 
Though both sides were keen on arriv¬ 
ing at a ‘fair’ foniiula for seat adjust¬ 
ments. it was clear from the start that 
very serious differences existed as far as 
HP, Bihar and Madhya Pradesh were 
concerned—in short, the Hindi belt 
states. 

In Uttar Pradesh, which sends 8.5 
MPs to Parliament, the BJP feels it de¬ 
serves 35 seats. The Dal till date has 
agreed to give it a dozen. “The basis of 
seat adjustments should be past per¬ 
formance and present reality. We think 
we are on a strong wicket in IIP. Look at 
the results of the civic elections, ’’ says 
K.L. Shamia. In Madhya Pradesh, the 
BJP feels it poses the only challenge to 
the nilmg Congress party and the Dal 
does not deserve more than three or 
four seats. The Dal, however, will settle 
for no less than ten. “Part of the prob- 



Taking care not to 
antagonise the left 
parties and the 
Muslim voters, the 
Janata Dal has been 
negotiating with the 
BJP, which is crucial 
in the Hindi belt 


lem is that we don't know who repre¬ 
sents the Dal in MP. Dal leaders talk to 
us in their individual capacities. V.C. 
Shukla says something; somebody else 
says something else...” complained a 
senior BJP leader last week. 

In Bihar, however, both parties 
appear to be more or less reconciled to 
the fact that seat adjustments would 
have to be on a 50:50 basis. But the 
problem, point out BJP members, are 
intra-Dai fights which cast a shadow of 
doubt on who exactly is the party 
spokesman in the stat«. Ram Sunder 
Dass is ostensibly the boss, but Raghu- 
nath Jha, the ousted state chief of the 
Dal, has not lost hopes of regaining his 
post. In Gujarat, things took a dramatic 
turn recently when, defying the principle 
of one Opposition candidate per seat— 
the sine qua non for victory, as indicated 
in Allahabad—the BJP and the Dal both 
put up their own nominees in the Ahme- 
dabad Corporation elections. The Dal 
candidate lost to the BJP, vindicating the 
party leadership’s assertion that the Dal 
needs its support to be victorious in the 
forthcoming elections. 


V.P. SInflh with Jyotl Bau (right); appMalng 
ttwMt 
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“At this stage, while we are talking of 
seat adjustments, both parties (the BJP 
and the Janata Dal) should be cautious 
about not saying anything that would 
harm the talks,” asserts the BJP lead¬ 
ership—obviously criticising Dal presi¬ 
dent V.P. Singh’s much-publicised 
ambivalence. But are Singh’s statements 
as arbitrary as they seem? No, insist 
senior Dal leaders. “The Muslim vote is 
going to be the crucial factor in the Hindi 
l^lt,” explains a Dal strategist. And it is 
this realisation which is behind the party 
president’s ambiguity vis-a-vis the BJP. 
The Dal leaders are very keen on not 
alienating the minorities. 

On the other hand, they realise that 
seat adjustments with the BJP are abso- 
f lutely essential if Opposition votes are 
not to be split. Their problem is how to 
cash in on anti-Congress sentiments cur¬ 
rently prevalent amongst the minorities, 
especially in the Hindi heartland, and yet 
not sever tactical links with the BJP. 

According to partymen, the strategy 
adopted by the Dal to attain this goal is 
as follows. The central leadership will 
studiously avoid making any statements 
suggesting that bonhomie exists be¬ 
tween the party and the BJP. Because 
this would have far more serious reper¬ 




cussions than such assertions by state 
leaders. Ideally, Dal leaders, especially 
president V.P. Singh, would like to re¬ 
frain from making any comments on the 
nature of the party’s relations with the 
BJP. However, faced with probing ques¬ 
tions by persistent scribes, no politician 
can maintain a vow of silence on any 
issue. So, the strategy is to be as ambi¬ 
guous as possible. 

But will this double-talk appease the 
left parties and the crucial Muslim vo¬ 
ters? Dal leaders confidently assert that 
the party’s strategy will work. Said 



"Having a dialogue on 
seat adjustments and 
talking In terms which 
do not help this 
process cannot be 
appreciated/’ says 
BJP general secretary 
K.L. Sharma angrily 


CPKM) general secretary E.M.S. Nam- 
bcxidiripad last week, “I don’t think that 
there will be an alliance between the BJP 
and the Janata Dal.” That is exactly what 
V.P. Singh has been saying, points out a 
close aide of the Raja. So ‘seat adjust¬ 
ments’ and not ‘alliance’ is the operative 
phrase. Dal leaders privately assert that 
the “left is not half as cut up about the 
current state of affairs as public state¬ 
ments by some of its leaders may sug¬ 
gest”. However, they point out, such 
statements liave to be made because the 
left has its ‘image’ to maintain. 

Though seat adjustment talks be¬ 
tween the Dal and the BJP are proceed¬ 
ing sluggi.shly, both sides hope that all 
differences will be resolved once poll 
dates are announced. “Parties do not 
agree on seat adjustments unless there 
is a clear indication of elections. ” says a 
BJP general secretary. BJP leaders hope 
that by July-end, when Devi Lai and Atal 
Behari Vajpayee—the two leaders au¬ 
thorised by their respective parties to 
ctwrdmate the seat adjustment talks— 
resume discussions, matters will im¬ 
prove. “We must be clear on the ques¬ 
tion of seat-sharing by September be¬ 
cause we have our national council meet¬ 
ing in Bombay then. After that our poll 
campaign will start with full gusto,” ex¬ 
plained a senior BJP leader last week. 

Only then will the Janata Dal’s jwsition 
become clear. '1111 then V.P. Singh is 
likely to keep both the BJP and the left 
parties guessing about where his sym¬ 
pathies truly lie. 

Patraiekha Chattarjaa/Maw OafM 
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Beauty 
and the brain 

The reunion of Jayalalitha and Veerappan 
makes the AIA DMK a force to reckon with in 
Tamil Nadu politics 



T hey complement each other 
perfectly. One of them is 
something of a political 
novice, who trades on gla¬ 
mour, fame and her capacity 
to rally crowds and gamer votes. The 
other, while lacking charisma and influ¬ 
ence over the electorate, is a clever and 
experienced politician, a master at the 
game of manipulative party politics. 
Together, Jayalalitha Jayaram and R.M. 
Veerappan—once the most bitter of 
enemies—believe they can work magic: 
restore the confidence of All India Anna 
IJravida Munnetra Kazhagam 
(AlADMK) members, rejuvenate the 
party organisation and win the battle 
against chief minister M. Karunanidhi. 
"You’ve got to admit,” says a political 
observer, “the AlADMK now has both 
beauty and brains.” 

Perhaps. But Veerappan’s induction 
into the party (he was taken on as joint 
general secretary on 13 July) has been 
met with suspicion, doubts and despair 
in certain quarters of the AlADMK. And 
Jayalalitha—who pleaded that Veerap¬ 
pan be welcomed into the party—will 
need to find ways of convincing her 
supporters that her decision to 
accommodate him is in the best interests 
of the AlADMK. 

Many Jayalalitha loyalists—who stood 
by her after the party split into two after 
MGR’s death—now fear for their politic¬ 
al futures. The worry is that Veerappan 
will pack the party organisation with his 
own men and leave old Jayalalitha faith¬ 
fuls in the cold. Says a senior leader, 
“The feeling of insecurity has seeped 
down to the district levels too. Party 
members worry about their futures.” 

TTie nervousness was evident soon 
after Veerappan’s nomination as the 
AIADMK’s joint general seaetary when 
within ^ys of beiiw appointed, he began 
taking a firm grip^ the party’s affairs. 
On 20 July, he announced that a meeting 
of the AIADMK’s general council would 


be held irf mid-August and also that 
elections to party posts would be held 
very soon. Jayalalitha loyalists believe 
that this could be a stratagem to take 
control of the party machinety. That 
Veerappan is planning to nominate his 
own men to a majority of party posts and 
thus call the shots by the time the next 
general election is held. Already, there 
is talk of Veerappan plotting to sideline 
Jayalalitha and aspiring to become the 
next chief minister of the state. 



“i never had 
any quarrel 
wrai her” 

RM. Veerappan on why 
he joined the AlADMK 
under Jayalalitha 

SmoAv: While others from the 
AlADMK (Janakl) joined 
Jayttlalitha soon after the 
Assembly elections early this 
year, why did you wait for so 
long? 

R.M. Veerappan: Aft«’the,splftin 
the AlADMK and the elections 
wl^h followed, I had ojidy wufted 
some time befcxe idten^i(« unc¬ 
tion. The cadres ot both parties 
needed to psychologicaBy accept 
such a development after having 
fcNii^t each other during the post- 
MGR period. For this reason, I de¬ 
cided to stay ’ aloof whde some 
others, indi|,di^ Jariaiu. chose to go 
^ad witii the naeiger of the two 


factions. 

I waited for six months, during 
which time my followers asked me 
time and again what I was going to 
do. Then I launched a party, 
AlADMK (MGR) without really 
wanting to do that. I don’t like the 
idea of there being so many parties in 
the country. Finally, I realised that 
the unification of the Janaki and 
Jayalalitha factions of .the AlADMK 
was the real thing. 

Did you ever consider joining 
the DMK? There was speculation 
to this effect. 

I had never e]q>re8sed a desire to 
join the DMK, though 1 did at times 
welcome Karunanidhi's decisions to 
implement the late MGR’s program¬ 
mes. It would be betraying MGR to 
extend support to Karunanidhi and 
his DMK. There is no truth in this 
rumour. 

Having had heated exchanges 
udth JayaltdUha ill tiu past, will . 
Me two td^~ym be aide to worlc 
together?. . ‘ ' 

1 mvex Ifad any personal quatrd . 
with Jayalalidia. My difterences wfth 
her were only wWh regard to MGR. 
She too has never treated me badly. 

Mtareever, 50 to €0 lakh people 
voted i<« her. So hoW can Veerap^ 
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alone not accept Jayalalitha?^! have 
accepted the AIADMK. So naturally, 
I must accept the party general 
. secretary as well. 
w How can you function with a 
leader who has threatened to 
quit politics and kept away from 
the public for long spells? 

There is no need to get in touch 
with her for everything, for all day- 
to-day matters. Also, we must re¬ 
member the lady has had certain per¬ 
sonal problems, including the arthri¬ 
tis of the knees. But my feeling is 
that she is disappointed and distres¬ 
sed with the manner in which some 
of her followers had behaved and 
consequently must have decided that 
there was no use slogging for the 
sake of others who reaped the be- 
jff nefits of her toil. Anyhow, I am now 
confident she will b^ome active in 
the party. She has already started 
visiting the AIAPMK office <^en. 


"I have accepted the 
AIADMK. So 
naturally, I must 
accept ^e party 
general secretary 
(Jayalalitha). She has 
f never treated me 
bmlly’* 


V eerappan's importance in the par¬ 
ty’s scheme of things can be gauged 
by the number of partymen who pour 
into the AIADMK’s headquarters every 
day to greet the new leader with gifts of 
silk shawls. The former number two in 
MGR’s Cabinet, however, is reluctant to 
admit that he is the new power centre. 
He says, with studied modesty, that he 
"bowed to the diktat of the changed 
times and the desire of his followers to 
accept the affectionate invitation ex¬ 
tended by the general secretary Oayala- 
litha) and join the party”. As for the 
allegation that he has chief ministerial 
ambitions and plans to outmanoeuvre 
Jayalalitha, Veerappan says, “When 
MGR died, I had the support of 60 of the 
98 MLAs who were in the Janaki camp. 1 
could have easily staged a coup against 
her. But then, 1 never possessed the 
greedy ambition to grab the chief minis¬ 
tership." 

Jayalalitha's compulsions for admitting 
Veerappan into the party were at least 
partly financial. Plagued with the prob¬ 
lem of not having enough money to run 
the party (she had to even resort to 


What is your strategy to eoun^ 
tertheDMK? 

In Tamil Nadu, the AIADMK is 
not merely an Opposition party, but 
also an alternative. Only 30 pef cent 
ot the electorate cast their votes in 
favour of the DMK, which means 70 
per cent are against it. We must 
work to galvanise their support., 

Some DMK leaders say that 
your party wants an alliance 
with the Congressd) only to 
press for the dissolution of Kara- 
nanidhVs government. 

If there are valid reasons for the 
dissolution of the DMK ^vemmwrt, 
we will surely fight for it But then, 
an alliance with the Congressd) is 
not envisaged fw this purpose. To¬ 
day, only the Congressfl) and Rs^iv 
Gandhi represent the hope for 
natkmal unitj^ and integrity: hence 
our desire for an alliance. 

There are many of Jayala^ 
Ufha's’supporters who were 
agaUud your induction iMo the 

Pfuip. 

That ^ not true. Before the final 
[^nge,. 1 had asked S. TMrunavukar- 
asu (AIADMK deputy le^er) about, 
the advisability of my join^ the par¬ 
ty. His reply was a i^ntaheous 
‘T<bs, you must come." 


seeking deposits from aspiring candi¬ 
dates in the last state election), she felt 
that Veerappan, a wealthy film produc¬ 
er, could use his contacts to make the 
AIADMK financially healthy. Veerappan 
also had a good reason for wanting to get 
back into the AIADMK fold. Politically 
isolated after large numbers of his Janaki 
faction teamed up with Jayalalitha. he 
badly needed to become a part of a 
strong organisation to secure his political 
future. His entry into the party was 
negotiated by Jayalalitha’s personal aide 
M. Natarajan, who succeeded in bring¬ 
ing Veerappan around after several 
rounds of talks. Veerappan was prom¬ 
ised that he would be treated m a 
manner that was in keeping with his 
status if he joined the party. 

Although many AIADMK members 
fear that Veerappan’s induction may 
threaten them politically, few dispute 
that it will do the AIADMK a world of 
good. His entry has reduced fears of the 
AIADMK being rendered leaderless and 
ineffective. With Jayalalitha as the sole 
leader, there was always the worry that 
this may happen as she has talked of 
quitting politics more than once. Most of 
the party’s cadres are now more opti¬ 
mistic about its electoral prospects. 

There are some who suggest that 
Jayalalitha’s decision to admit Veerap- : 
pan—who is suspected to be sympathe¬ 
tic to the DMK —may be a setback for a 
prospective’ AlADMK-Congress(l) 
alliance. Veerappan, however, denies 
that he is opposed to the ruling party. "It 
is not true to .say I am anti-Congress,” 
he protests. "In fact, it was 1 who 
influenced MGR to support the Con¬ 
gress, which we knew was the only 
alternative to safeguard national unity 
and integrity.” As things stand now. the 
Congress high command still hasn’t 
made up its mind on whether to ally with 
Jayalalitha or not. While the AIADMK’s 
recent sacrifice of a Kajya Sabha seat in 
favour of the Congress suggests that an 
alliance is likely, it is strongly opposed 
by the former state FCC{1) chief, G.K 
Moopanar, who has told Delhi it will be 
suicidal to back Jayalalitha, a woman of 
capricious ways. 

Whether an alliance with the Con¬ 
gress comes off or not, Veerappan is 
expected to use his experience and 
political skills to mould the AIADMK 
into a strong and effective party. His 
first task, however, will be to allay fears 
over his appointment to such a powerful 
party post. Jayalalitha too will have to 
find ways of reassuring her supporters 
that they will not be sidelined or over¬ 
looked. If they fail, it will be hard going 
for the beauty and the brain. 

R. Bhagwan Singh/Maifraa 
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Slipping over spills 

How maritime officials dilly-dallied in tackling an oil slick off 

Bombay's coast 

I t is sheer providence that the As it is. the authorities were slow to POMMD that a private tug, Orinoco, 
western coast around Bombay react. It was only after the master of the was on its way to escort his ship and that 
today has not turned into a vast errant ship sent out a distress si^al on another ship, British Renown, had re- 
environmental graveyard. On 28 29 June—a full day after the accident— sponded to his SOS call. The Puppy was 

June, a Maltese-registered oil that they came to know of the disaster, proceeding towards Bombay and its 
tanker, M. T. Puppy-F, collided with a The distress call was picked up by master was unmindful of the environ- 
container ship, Af. V. World Quince, 720 Bahrain Radio and relayed to Bombay ‘mental havoc that the leak was creating, 
nautical miles from Bombay, releasing Radio, which subsequently passed on The tanker was subsequently spotted 
5,500 tonnes of viscous furnace oil that the message to the nautical adviser of on 2 July, 48 nautical miles off the 
soon spread into a great slick. The winds the DGS, Capt. P. S. Barve, at 12.40 Bombay coast by a Coast Guard Dormer 
and the choppy seas only favoured the pm. The very same day the Indian Navy that was on a mission to search for an 
spillage. Thankfully, this was no Alaska, sent out a long-range aircraft to assess Oil and Natural Gas Commission 
where the oil slick from the tanker the extent of the damage to the ship. (ONGC) oil ng employee who had fallen 
Exxon Valdez contaminated 800 miles of The pilot returned to report that though overboard. 'I he Domier pilot, however, 
shoreline. Only a part of the leakage—a the ship appeared to be badly damaged, did not appear to have noticed .the 
mere two tonnes—hit Bombay’s shores, and had left a trail of oil in its wake, th^ere leak—at any rate he did not raiSe an 
but this was sufficient to cause panic, was no cause for panic as the crew alarm. * 

But what was amazing was the man- seemed to be going about their jobs. But the Coast Guard did inform the 
ner in which the Bombay maritime However, the pilot failed to establish Bombay Port Trust on 2 July about a 
authorities reacted to the crisis. Instead contact with the master of the M. V. collision at sea and requested permission 
of sounding ‘action stations’ and rushing World Quince and returned to base. for boarding the vessel and assessing 
their resources to combat the oil slick. The incredible part was that the the extent of the damage. The maritime 
they were engaged in a ridiculous battle Indian authorities failed to consider the authorities woke up to the environmen- 
over job responsibilities. So much so implications of the spillage. The principal tal threat only when the Coast Guard 
that even before the Coast Guard, which officer of the mercantile marine depart- sent a helicopter to the tanker on .3 July, 
is responsible for combating pollution in ment (POMMD), DGS, was content The vessel was anchored 18 nautical 
India’s territorial waters, and other nod- with sending a message to M. T. Puppy miles off Bombay (the DGS claims that it ‘ 
al agencies like the directorate general enquiring a^ut the kind of assistance it was at its initiative that the ship had 
of shipping (DGS) could get their act required. The stricken tanker’s master been denied entry into Bombay port as 
together, M. T. Puppy had sailed aWay replied to the POMMD but omitted to the authonties feared that the vessel 
after disembarking 19 of its crew. They mention the crucial bit about his ship could break into two and cause untold 
were, in fact, allowed to get away leaking tonnes of pollutant oil into the damage). A Coast Guard officer was 
without so much as an interrogation. sea. The master merely informed the | lowered onto the deck of Puppy. He 


Tht Coast OuantaMp that waawnt to tocataltas^.-ttw stick had probably amulsltlad 





seized relevant documents pertaining to 
the accident and for the first time came 
to know just how serious the slick was; 
the master’s log book had recorded 
4,tXX) tonnes of spillage while experts 
have since concluded that a more accu¬ 
rate estimate would be around 5,500 
tonnes. The tanker, it was now re¬ 
vealed, had sailed for five days towards 
Bombay spewing noxious furnace oil that 
now lay like a dirty, limitless streak 
across the Arabian Sea. 

But even after this nobody was quite 
sure of what course of action to take. 
The Coast Guard sent a message to all 
the relevant agencies that the hippy 
was leaving Bombay and suggested 
action against the tanker under Sec¬ 
tion .356 G) of the Merchant Shipping 
Act. The Coast Guard, having fulfilled its 
duty, pulled back and presumed that the 
DGS would follow up on its advice and 
take the necessary steps. "If 1 had not 
collected the documents (from the tank¬ 
er)," says Commodore A. K. Shamia, 
chief of the western regional unit of the 
Coast (iuard, self-nghteously, "the 
country would not have known that 
there was a spillage.” 

N one of the relevant agencies, 
however, considered doing any¬ 
thing about the spillage. When a small 
portion (about two tonne.:) of the leaked 
oil began washing ashore in the form of 
"tar balls" on Bombay’s beaches, the 
M.'iharashtra Pollution Control Board 
(MPCB) was told to do something about 
it. But it was too late: a long strength of 
waterfront, extending from Warden 
Koad to Worli and covering certain parts 
of Bandra and Juhu, was affected by the 
glutinous pollutant. 

It was then that the authorities real¬ 
ised that something should be done 
about locating the major pa<'t of the oil 
slick and taking action against the tanker 
Puppy. Thereafter began the comic 
denouement. Puppy, after it had dis¬ 
embarked 19 members of its crew, 
coolly raised anchor and slipped away, 
heading for Fujeira in Oman. At this 
point, the DGS wrote to the Coast 
Guard, enquiring whether any action had 
been taken to prevent oil pollution and 
asking for the address of the Puppy’s 
owner. In its own bureaucratic way, the 
DGS hoped it could expiate itself by 
serving a ‘notice’ to the owners of the 
tanker. The Coast Guard’s contention is 
that the DGS could have taken action 
against the ship, were it so inclined, as 
the ship was within Indian waters for a 
long time after it set sail for Fujeira. 

V^en the media started painting dis¬ 
aster scenarios and raising a hue and cry 
over the spillage, the government 


The authorities were 
slow to react. It was 
only after the master 
of the errant ship sent 
out a distress signal 
on 29 June—e full day 
after the 

accident-—that they 
came to know of the 
disaster 


swung into action, though belatedly. A 
meeting of the regional contingency 
committee was convened at which rep¬ 
resentatives of the Coast Guard, [)(jS, 
Bombay Port I'rust, ONGC, MPCB and 
the National Institute of Oceanography 
(NIO) were present. The NIO then sent 
one of Its survey vessels, Gaveshani, to 
locate the oil slick. It was calculated that 
the slick would be found approximately 
420 nautical miles off the coast. But 
when the ship went to the spot, there 
was no trace of the slick. It seemed to 
have vanished. 'I’he Coast (iuard and the 
Indian Navy despatched reconnaissance 
sorties to hunt for the spillage. 

Meanwhile, the Coast (iuard geared 
up to meet the threat if the slick showed 
up within 200 km of the coastline. 
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Keep the fra 
not the prickly heat 



It’s a wonderful 
new feeling. 

Nycil Lavender. 
With the fresh 
fragrance of 
Lavender and 
Cologne that feels 
so beautiful, 
so pampering. 

Try it today. 
You’ll love it. 
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Fights prickly heat with the fragrance of 
Lavender and Cologne. 
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ENVISONMENT 



Beyond that it could not be bothered. 
For, the statute books said'that anything 
beyond 200 km was outside India’s 
Exclusive Economic Zone (EEZ) and an 
international domain. But fortunately for 
the Coast Guard’s not-so-eager beavers 
the spill could not be located. 

The Coast Guard’s explanation was 
that the slick had gone underwater. NIO 
experts too concurred that the oil had 
probably emulsified and dispersed into 
the water column. And fortunately for 
the Coast Guard and other agencies, the 
experts concluded that the slick would, 
in all probability, skip the Indian coast 
altogether. 

The maritime authorities, however, 
never failed to assure that they were 
prepared to face any eventuality—lest 
they be accused of shirking their respon¬ 
sibility. The ONGC offered the Coast 
Guard all the requisite equipment to 
fight the slick in case it showed up. 
Among these were the containment 
booms that come in handv for ‘mechanic¬ 
al recovery’ of the oil. However, this is 
possible only if the slick is less than 24 
hours old, as the boom drags the oily 
film closer to the vessel to which it is 
attached and a skimmer is used to scoop 
it up and deposit it in a tanker. But with 
the water column acting on the oil slick, 
the film thins out over a larger expanse, 
necessitating the use of chemical disper¬ 
sants. These help to break the oil into 


While newspapers and 
the people continue to 
speculate over what 
may have been, the 
incident has only 
exposed the serious 
flaws that exist in the 
contingency plan 
drawn up by the 
government to tackle 
oil pollution 


smaller particles and manageable patch¬ 
es. And if the oil is washed up on the 
shores, detergents are used for the 
clean-up process. 

H ere too, however, the MPCB 
(which is responsible for controlling 
pollution within a five km range from the 
Bombay shores) has failed to discharge 
Its duties adequately. Citing financial 
constraint and inadequate facilities as 
reasons, the Board’s chairman, C. D. 
Oommachen, requested the Coast. 
Guard to clean up the beaches. 11118 
was done by the Coast Guard, first by 
spraying chemical dispersants on the 
coastline from helicopters fitted with 
sprays. And later, the job of physically 
cleaning up the oil patches on the shores 
was taken up with the help of the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation and fire 
brigade personnel. 

There is no doubt, however, that the 
maritime authorities have had a lucky 


Th« Oomtor alrenifi that waa aant by tha 
Coaat Quara to locata tha til apNl 

escape. As a scientific officer of the NlO 
pointed out, "Compared to the slicks 
that have occurred elsewhere, this was 
of a much smaller magnitude," adding 
that if the major portion of the oil s|:^l 
■had occurred nearer the shores, it would 
have had a lasting impact on the marine 
life and fisheries in the region. The data 
collected by the NIO vessel will no doubt 
help scientists to assess the damage 
caused by the spill on the organisms and 
various types of planktons that exist 
close to the shoreline. 

While newspapers and the people 
continue to speculate over what may 
have been, the incident has only ex¬ 
posed the serious flaws that exist in the 
contingency plan drawn up by the gov¬ 
ernment to tackle oil pollution. Not only 
did the agencies vested with the author¬ 
ity to control pollution fail to locate the 
spill but also let the errant ship get 
away. The government, of course, fas 
declared that it will sue the owners of 
the vessel and the Coast Guard’s Com¬ 
modore Sharma insists tlat they have 
enough proof for the government to 
claim civil liability. But the fact remains 
that in their first encounter with an oil 
slick, the Indian authorities and experts 
have only impressed one and all with a 
thoroughly hamhanded performance. 
AiHte ChattwjM / BonOmy 
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INLAKS SCHOLARSHIPS 
1990 

^^10 Years: 152 Scholarships in Europe, CIK, USA. 
Archaeology, Architecture, Business Administration, 
Dance, Film Direction, Humanities, Journalism, 
Law, Music, Science, Technology, Visual Arts. 99 


Fifteen scholarships abroad are offered for projects or studies in any 
subject. Candidates must be resident in India, aged 19-28 with a 
good undergraduate degree. Selection will be based on a number of 

personal interviews. 

For application form send stamped (Rs.1.50). self-addressed envelope (10 x 23 cm) to: 

INLAKS FOUNDATION, PO BOX 2108, DELHI 1TOOOV. 

Completed applications are due by August 30th for admission in 1990. 
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ON THE LINE 


TwoPMs, 
one strata 


1 


m 


Both Rajiv Gandhi 
and Benazir Bhutto 
have adopted 
populist schemes to 
undermine the 
Opposition 


KULDIPNAYAR 


T he Indian and Pakistani Prime Ministers have 
quite a few things in common. One of them is 
their attempt to undermine Opposition-ruled 
states or provinces by introducing populist 
schemes. Rajiv Gandhi has the JawaJw Rozgar 
Yojana, which is a device to give the panchaj^ts a largesse 
of Rs 280 crores to gemrate employment directly without 
the state governments* coming into the picture. Benazir 
Bhutto has introduced a similar scheme—the People’s 
Works Programme—worth Rs 
200 crores, which is controlled by 
the federal government. 

But Benazir’s scheme is not 
without criticism. Pakistan’s Pun¬ 
jab, which is under the Islamic 
Jamhooree Ittehad (IJI) or the 
Islamic Democratic Alliance— 
opposed to Benazir Bhutto’s 
Pakistan People’s Party (PPP)— 
and Baluchistan have argued, 
though, in vain, that the People’s 
Works Programme will impinge 
on provincial autonomy. 

The Opposition in Pakistan 
finds itself in the same predica¬ 
ment as its counterpart in India. 

Any objection, however valid, is 
construed as an attempt to ob¬ 
struct people’s welfare. Analysts 
in Pakistan feel that the in'ogramme is bound to affect the 
“patrona^ structure” of tte provincial government 
There is no doubt that Rs(jiv Gandhi expects to gamer 
the support of those who benefit from the Jawahar Rozgar 
Yojana and their families in the next election. 'This is as 
go^ as the Congress(I) buying votes with money drawn 
from the public exchequer, but propriety has never been 
Rajiv Gandhi’s strong point. 

COMPARED TO &e Congress(l), the PPP has an 
advantage. Since the UI is a conglomeration of varied 
interest groups rather than a coterent political party, 
Benazir’s move to associate elected representatives with 
the people's programme may entice members from the 



It goes to Benazir's 
c^it that she has 
never called the 
Opposition parties 
unpatriotic 


Oppositioa But some newspigiers in Pakistan have seen 
through the game and have criticised tttr govemnenL 

As the HerM, an influential monthly from Karachi, 
points out: "The People’s Works Prograrnme is bound to 
affect the patronage structure erf the provincial govom- 
ment and this, the PPP hopes, wiO have eiqrfosive results, 
for the Ul-” (Pi^b, 67 per cent of Pakistan in terms erf 
population, is being nded by chief mifrister Nawaz Siarif of 
the UI.) 

Since the PPP does not have a clear majority in the 
upper house, the Senate, some resolutions not palatable to 
the party get through. For example, the House has passed 
a resolution to impress upon the govenunent the need to 
convene a meeting of Uk Council of Coirunon Interests 
(CCI), which is al^ to our National Integration Council 
(NIC). 

But it is up to Benazir Bhutto to convene the meeting if 
and when she likes. In the same way, there is no 
compulsion on Rajiv Gandhi to call an NIC meeting. Past 
experience shows that both Prime Ministers tend to use 
su^ forums for party and personal interests. They rave 
and rant at Opposition parties who, if they make any 
protest, are characterisea as “unccxiperative and given a 
lecture on the rudiments of democracy. 

RAJIV GANDHI is a step ahead of Benazir Bhutto 
because of his overwhelming nullity in the Lok Sabha 
compared to her shaky numerical strength. Consequently, 
he has been intemperate. To the credit of Benazir, she has 
never called the Opposition parties unpatriotic, history- 
sheeters or foreign agents as R^v Gandhi has. In this 
respect, she is quite unlike her fatter, Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, 
who reserved tte choicest abuse for his opponents. The 
need for decorum did not restrain his tongue even at a 
forum where it was expected. Once, wten the Indian 
representatives withdrew from a 
UN Security Council meeting on 
Kashmir, in protest ag^st his 
rude observations, he s^: "The 
Indian dogs have run away.” 

Benazir Bhutto may also share 
Rajiv Gandhi’s view on the Prime 
Minister’s reiatkmship with tte 
President. Tte Pakistani Presi¬ 
dent has more powers than the 
Indian President. As the late Zia- 
ul Haq showed a few months 
before his dea^ the Pakistani 
Presideat can dimiiss the Prime 
Minista’ and dissoive the National 
Assembly. In bet Mcdiammed 
Khan Junejo was tte victim of 
Zia’s wrath. 

Our President cannot dismiss 
the Prime Minister so long as he 
enjoys a majority in tte Lok Sabha. At best, tte Prorident 
can ask him to seek a fresh vote of confidence. 

Like tte Giani, Ghulam Ishaq Khan, the Pakistani 
President, loves to meet politicians of all hues. Fearing 
that Ishaq Khan may be influenced by Opposition leaders, 
the Benazir Bhutto government had atews item planted in 
some Pakistani newspapers that the "President cannot 
meet potiticians". The item did not carry the source. But 
the n^aning was dear. 

Ishaq Kim felt so agitated over the news item that the 
Benazir government had to order an inquiry "to get to the 
bottom of the matter”. As was to be expected, nothing 
came out of the inquiry, a 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Lucky escape 

# For once acerbic 
p<rfitical commentator 
Cho Ramaswamy was on 
the receiving end. Only 
his detractors weren’t 
trying to wound him with 
poisonous Jibes. Their 
weapons were far more 
dangerous—sandbags, 
soda bottles, acid bulbs. 

And they picked a 
public meeting in 
Madurai to launch their 
attack. Cho was at the 
podium staunchly 
advocating the continued 
presence of the IPKF in 
Sri Lanka, when a 
Jeepful of miscreants 
drew up outside the rally 
ground. Shouting 
slogans, they threw their 
missiles at the dias, 
injuring ten people 
among the audience. 



Cho Ramaswamy; nona tha woraa 

Cho, however, escaped 
unhurt. 

Game to a fault, he 
continued from where 
he’d left off. Though 
only after a little aside: 

’T addressed public 


meetings during the 
AlAOMK rule, but no 
such incidents occurred 
then. This is the second 
time during this present 
regime that my meeting 
is being disturbed.” 


Getting shirty 

• Guess which player paid up the 
second-highest fine at Wimbledon this 
year? Tim Mayotte? John McEnroe? 
Wrong on both Zaaahan All: dona In? 

counts. It was our 
very own Zeeshan 
Ali, the epitome of 
propriety on court. 

It happened like 
this. As soon as All's 
first round match 
against Wally Masur 
got over, the Men’s 
Tennis Council 
(MTC) supervisor 
came up to Zeeshan 
to inform him that he 
would have to pay a 
fine. The commercial 
logo on his shirt was, 
apparently, larger 
tha^M permissible 
twmnbh square. 

"No way, "fumes 
Ali. now back in 



India. "The logo was in no way bigger 
than what was allowed.” And anyway, 
the supervisor had seen him warming 
up before the match. Surely the 
reasonable thing to have done was to 
warn him. Even the 
umpire didn’t bring 
this to Zeeshan’s 
notice. "I would have 
been quite willing to 
change my shirt,” 
says Ali. 

As it turned out, he 
ended up being 
shortchanged, 
instead. . | 


n 


PratImaBadhgot 

whatUtalMa 


Desperately 
seeking Protima 

e She may seem to have 
abdicated in favour of 
one-better daughter 
Pooja, but ageing sex 
symbol Protima Bedi still 
has what it takes. 

Witness her success 
with Nritya Gram—her 
dance sohool which wilL 
for starters, teach Odissi, 
Mohiniattam, Kuchipudi, 
Chhau and Kalarippetu; 
graduating to Kathakali, 
Manipuri, Bharatnatyam 
and Kathak. 

’ The school is located 
on ten acres of land near 
Bangalore, donated to 
Bedi by the well-known 
patron of arts * ^ 

Ramakrishna Hegde. 

And Protima's luscious 
charms recognise no 
boundaries—political or 
any other—either. For, 
who do you think is all 
set to inaugurate Nritya 
Gram? None other than 
Prime Minister Gandhi. 

There's just one catch 
that may well ruin this 
cheerful scenario. With 
good friend Hegde out of 
power, the state 
government has been 
less than forthcoming 
with the funds. 

So, desperately 
seeking Protima may 
have to look for patrons 
rather than publicity. 











COMPILED BY SEEMA GOSWAMI 


Setting the 
Seine ablaze 

• He journeyed 
down the Ganga to 
produce a book. But it 
wae the Seine that 
VIJay Singh set on Are 
with Jaya Ganga. 

The book was 
reieased by Penguin 
India a fortnight back, 
to rave reviews. And 
Vijay Singh, a 



, Vl|ay Singh: ftatlarlng 
^ comparltons 

Jawahariai Nehru 
University (JNU) 
student, who made it 
big in inteiiectuai 
circies in Paris, came 
in for flattering 
comparisons with 
Andre Breton. Critics 
also maintained that 
he brought Umberto 
Eco to mind with his 
*iMroque 
effervescence". 

\ Singh, however, is 
much more thrilled 
about the Indian 
release. "It feels 
great to know that my 
friends will now be 
able to read my 
book," he enthuses. 
"Writing In many 
ways is a suicidal act 
and it was my friends 
. whosustdn^me 
* throughit." 


MMMV 90 My-C <N* 



Urmila Gupta; in exaKad company 


Sharpshooter Rahul 


0 The BJP’s campaign 
notwithstanding, Rahul 
Gandhi made it, after 
ail. To college, that is. 
On the morning of 17 


July, the sharpshooter of 
the Gandhi clan drove 
up to the front gates of 
St Stephen's College, in 
a bullet-proof white 


Rahul Qancttil with (from loft) mothar Sonia and tiator Prlyanka 
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Destmation 

Venice 

# Satyajit Ray, Mrinal 
Sen, Adoor 
Gopalakrishnan. And 
now Urmila Gupta. 

The attractive director 
of the Film Festivals 
Directorate finds hei-aelf 
in e.xalted company as 
she becomes only the 
fourth Indian to grace the 
jury at the Venice Film 
Fe.stival, to be held this 
September. 

Gupta, whose 
ubiquitous presence at 
the Delhi Festival added 
some glamour to an 
otherwise drab affair, 
came in for 
congratulation from 
Satyajit Ray.‘ 

Said an elated Gupta: 

“I think the nationality of 
films is getting more and 
more blui-rcd. And to be 
on the jury of such a 
festival as Venice gives 
me an opportunity to 
monitor it—at clo.se 
quarters.” 


Ambassador, 
accompanied by the 
now-obligatory Black 
Cats. To be greeted by 
banners and posters 
welcoming him to the 
venerable institution, 
while members of the 
Indian National Forum 
distributed pamphlets 
which read: “Don't 
worry Rahul, we are 
with you.” 

Having shot his way 
into college, Rahul is 
now deep into 
academics. On his first 
day in St Stephen’s, he. 
spent three whole hours 
on the college campus. 
Which, by the Gandhis* 
standards, is pretty good 
going. 
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FILMS 


Stellar ceiling 

The Film Producers Combine (FPC) debars filmmakers from signing on stars 
who have more than twelve assignments in hand 


I t was a formula that never huled: sign 
the reigning superstar and be 
assured of your millions. And with 
producers in hot pursuit, it wasn’t long 
before the price tags for the most 
sought-after film stars crossed the six- 
figure mark. Result: today. 39 film stars 
are working on more than 12 films 
simultaneously and some have as many 
as 40 assignments on hand. 

Not surprisingly, producers began 
feeling the strain. And predictably, they 
were at the mercy of their own mon¬ 
strous creation: the star syndrome. To 
add to their misery, the producers 
discovered that the magic formula no 
longer worked. What 
was once considered 
blasphemous was 
actually happening: 
the superstar was no 
longer the producer's 
ticket to success. 

At long last, the 
Film Producers’ Com¬ 
bine (FPC)—a "high- 
powered committee of 
the producers’ asso¬ 
ciations of western In¬ 
dia—has woken up to 
the problem. And in, 
what is being branded 
a “revolutionary re¬ 
solution”, instructed 
all its members to re¬ 
frain from signing any 
of the 39 “busy 
artistes” (among them 
Sunny Deol, Sridevi, 

Kimi Katkar, Sonam) 
listed by it for their 
new ventures. The re¬ 
solution was brought 
into effect on 10 July listingtaU those who 
currently have more than 12 assign¬ 
ments on hand. As G.P. Sippy, eminent 
producer and president of the Film 
Federation of India, says: “We have 
reached the point of no return. If we 
have to remove some of the chaos that 
now reigns in the industiy, it is neces¬ 
sary to enforce some discipline.” 

Among the reasons cited by the FPC 
to jiMify its getting tough are, spiralling 
costs of production, the mounting losses 
incurred by producers because of multi¬ 
ple assignments of film stars, as well as 
,¥MC ---—- 



G.P,S^yaay8! 
behave readied 
thepointaino 
raium. If wa have to 
ramoya the ehaoa 
in the Mushy0 4, 
nhnecass 
toanforca 
fUscipHna" 


dance directors, fight masters and 
others. “It’s not just the stars,” says 
Sippy. 'Today even dance directors are 
studro hopping and working on as many 
as five sets in a day. Or a movie may be 
held up because a fight master does not 
have the time and all this only contri¬ 
butes to the heavy losses.” Concurs 
Sridevi, who now has 12 films on 
hand---and whose name features in the 
FPC resolution: “1 am willing to adjust to 
the new rule and would, in fact, prefer to 
work one shift a day. But very often I am 
forced to do more shifts as 1 have to 
alter my schedules with those of my 
co-stars or the dance directors.” 

According to M.P. 
Jain, the producer of 
Red Rose and Gehra 
Zakhm, who is now in 
jthe midst of his third 
Pfilm Nakabandi (star- 
gring Sridevi, Dhar- 
^rnendra. Chunky Pan- 
>dey and Sonam, all of 
whom are “listed” by 
the FPC). “If aU the 
artistes give their call- 
sheets for die entire 
film, there would be 
no problem at 


all” Jain, in feet, made sure that he 
obtained commitments from all the stars 
before he started shooting for his film in 
April 1988. “So far I have had no 
problems with any of these stars be¬ 
cause I got all their Dates rij^t from the 
beginning.” The problem, in Jain’s opin¬ 
ion, arises, when producers plunge into 
a project without planning. “Most pro¬ 
ducers usually sign up the stars first and 
then start looking for a plot and then 
work on the script, screenplay, etc.,” 
says Jain. 

Tarachand Barjatya of Rajshri Produc¬ 
tions, however, (Mers with Jain. He 
feels that filmmakers today simply l^k 
the talent and commitment to make good 
films. “In the olden days, there were 
filmmakers like Mehboob, Bimal Roy, 
P.C. Barua, Devki Bose, V. Shantaram 
who created classics. Today, a film may 
be technically excellent but it does not 
have a soul.” These filmmakers, say 
Barjatya, have been replaced by a brash 
new breed of producers who have made 
their millions elsewhere—in the con¬ 
struction business or in diamond ex¬ 
ports—and have entered the film indus¬ 
try for a lark. “Can you then blame the 



Dharmandra: 
troublasome star 


































filmstar who probably quotes an astrono¬ 
mical sum to discourage this kind of 
producer?” asks Baijatya. 

S o, what's the solution? One way to 
b^t the system would be to make 
films with lesser names. As B^tya has 
done, and in the process introduced 
many an unknown fece who has gone on 
to become a superstar. ProbaUy, the 
most striking example is that of Jaya 
Bhaduri who was launched in Uphaar. 
“We signed her for Rs 10,000 for 
Uphaar," recalls Baijatya, "and in the 
very next film, Piya Ka Ghar, wdiich we 
had started even before f/phaar was 
ccxnpleted, we were paying her Rs 
50,000.” 

But most producers prefer taking the 
easy way out, by signing on the estab¬ 
lish^ stars rather than take the risk of 
launching a new face. Chunky Pandey is 
a favourite with the producers today. 
Admits Pandey, “I have a lot of films on 
hand but I keep saying that I have only 
12 good films.So why sign the others? 
He retorts, "I was forced to.” 'The lure 
of the lucre, perhaps? 

Producers are also to blame for the 
trouble they find themselves in, giving 
stars too much leeway, as they do. Says 
Taran Adarsh, executive editor of Trade 
Guide: “Dharmendra is a laotorious trou¬ 
ble-maker and all the producers are 
cursing him because he does not come 
to the sets on time. But let one of his 
* films hit the jadqx)t and the very same 
producers who are now vowing never to 
sign him, will go rushing back.” 

Adarsh is also sceptical about the FPC 
resolution having any effect. “These 
stars are worshipped by the producers 
like gods. And thougdi now they mi^t all 
hail this new resolution, I can say 
without a doubt diat when it comes to 
their own films they will go to these very 
artistes and claim that they had never 
supported the resolution.” 

O thers are less sceptical. Says Gul- 
shan a revered name in produc¬ 
tion and distribution circles, “Some pro- 
» ducers are bound to feel the pinch. But 
they all realise that it is in their interest 
to make it woilc.” Besides, Rai feels that 
if the artistes themselves voluntarily cut 
down on the number of films they would 
be able to put in better performances. 

Agrees Sunny Deol, another of the 
“busy artistes": “An actor doesn’t need 
more than five or six films,” and adds 
quickly, “I don’t know why my name has 
been included in this list. Anyway, I’m 
already thinking of working just one 
shift, come November.” He also feels 
, that then the actors “would start en- 
T joying their work instead of just rushing 
around from one set to another”. And 



Sonam; on liw draMlad list 



since money seems to be the motivating 
factor in the film industry today, Deol 
suggests wryly: “Perhaps the producers 
could say, ‘I^k, we'U give you so much 
more if you work just one shift’, and then 
maybe it would work.” 

The FPC is already contemplating 
slapping on another resolution. “From 
23 September onwards, there will be 
only one shift a day,” declares Sippy. 
The veteran producer is well aware of 
the fact that “a section of producers” is 
not exactly ecstatic about the stringent 
resolution. But there’s little danger of 
revolt in the ranks, for, “disciplinary 
action against a defaulting member” may 
include “suspension or even explusion 
from the membership of the concerned 
trade body and suspension of the shoot- 



Khwl and ClHinky: too many films on hand 
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ings/recordings of the film concerned”. 
As one industry insider elaborates: “If a 
producer is expelled by any of the 
associations of which he is a member, he 
would be ruined. He would not be able to 
avail of raw stock, or make prints of his 
film or even sell it to a distributor. ” But, 
ultimately, the success or the failure of 
the resolution depends on “the willing¬ 
ness of the producers to put in a united 
effort and bring back some kind of order 
in the system,” says Jain. 

Till then, the stars will continue to 
rule the roost. And producers will still 
queue outside their bungalows, signing 
amounts in hand, a hope in their 
hearts—that the presence of a ‘super- 
star’ would bring them home and dry. 
AdUdCtMrttw J —f g omfcay 
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MUSIC 


Genius at play 


Renowned filmmaker Goutam Ghose's documentary 
on shehnai maestro Bismillah Khan captures the 
essence of the musician’s personality 


Banaras. 1989. A group of you^ boys 
clad in white kurta pyjamas sit in awed 
silence while their guru plays the 
shehnai. y4s its sweet sounds waft 
through the room, the audience sits 
speUbound. Oblivious of the camera and 
the burning lights, Ustad Bismillah Khan 
plays on. 

yells Goutam Ghose, 
""■^breaking the spell, but freez- 
^^ing the moment in celluloid. 
The raga's compelling lyricism fades 
away as an excited murmur rises from 
the audience. A little 
self-conscious, Bis¬ 
millah Khan turns to 
Goutam Ghose, 
wanting to know if 
the take was okay. 

"Great, just great," 
comes the reply. 

For ten days, Bis¬ 
millah Khan’s crumb¬ 
ling house, overlook¬ 
ing a congested Ba¬ 
naras bylane, was 
overrun by the cellu¬ 
loid brigade shooting 
the first of a series of 
documentaries, co¬ 
produced by National 
Film Development QootamOho«.dif«:( 
Corporation (NFDC) onth*Mtsofhi«flim 
and Sangeet Natak Academy, and 
directed by Goutam Ghose. 

The film, titled Bismillah Khani says 
co-scriptwriter Ain Rashe,ed Khan is 
about "the phenomenon called Bismillah 
Khan", who came to Banaras at the age 
of four, and moved into the house of 
another shehnai player (where he still 
lives). "He was a hen-pecked Ustad,” 
recalls Bismillah. “He only played when 
there was no food at home.” The film 
revolves around Bismillah’s memories, 
which in^de walking around Dalmandi, 
Banaotf^M light area, as a boy. “I 
remdlw strolling around, my head in 
the dbw^ as 1 heard the voices of the 
various baijis singing.” Parts of the film 



Goutam Ghoaa diiacting Bismillah Khan 
on tha sets of his film 


were also shot at the Bal^i Tem|^ in 
Banaras. Says Khan: “Every artist has a 
source of insi^tion. The Nahabat Kha- 
na (a tiny room overlooking the Ganga) 
is mine.” This is where he received his 
first lessons. And this is where Lala Ali 
Bux, his guru and uncle played for 18 
I years. 

Though Bismillah’s birthplace is Dum- 
ran, near Bhojpur in Bihar, his love for 
Banaras is only surpassed by his love for 
music. When an unusually wealthy 
American offered him millions of dollars 
to settle in the Un¬ 
ited States, Bismillah' 
refused. He would 
accept only if the 
American could also 
buy up the temples, 
ghats, sadhus and 
the Ganga flowing 
through Banaras and 
transport it to the 
States. “When I go 
abroad, I leave my 
heart in Hindustan. 
And when I am visit¬ 
ing parts of India, I 
o leave my heart in 
S Banaras.” An artist 
"’should never leave 
ing Bismillah Khan ■ |jjg roots, believes 

Khan, as his life and 
art can flourish only in his own environ¬ 
ment. 



C alcutta, is the other city close to his 
heart. “I began my career as a 
recording artiste in Calcutta. So Calcutta 
will always be dear to me.” Holder of a 
few honorary doctorates, besides the 
Padma Bhushan (1968), the Padma 
Vibushan (1980) and the "Tansen Award, 
Bismillah does not care about meaning¬ 
less things like numbers. He doesn’t 
remember how many records he has to 
his credit and such trivia. It is with music 
that he has threaded his life together. 
“Music answers the questions of life...” 
Even a wrestling match where a laidcy I 


Bismillah Khan In concert: humbla to a fault 

pehelwan pounds his burly rival into 
mincemeat has a musical counterpoint, 
he feds. “It is the same way with us, for 
musicians are always working to out¬ 
shine each other.” 

No great fan of cinema (his mother 
forbade him to see films when he was a 
young boy) he is unhappy with the 
previous documentaries on him, includ¬ 
ing one by an American film company. 
“But Goutam Ghose’s film has captur^ 
my heart,” he says. "This film is diffe¬ 
rent. You know, when all these people 
are working together, they are creating 
music. I find music in their work. It is as 
if they are all working together on a 
musicd composition, each one helping to 
create a totality.” 

For his part, Bismillah Khan has 
totally dedicated himself to ensuring the 
success of the film. “Don’t worry about 
me. Concentrate on the film. The work 
has to be good,” he tells unit members 
between retakes. 

The film which will juxtapose shots of 
Bismillah Khan playing the shehnai, with 
shots of him talking about his life with 
Banaras as the background, promises to 
be an intriguing cinematic portrait. 

W hy did Goutam Ghose choose to 
make a documentary on Bismillah 
Khan? "Bismillah is an outstanding per¬ 
sonality as well as an outstanding musi- 
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dan. He is one of the few classical 
musicians of that gharana who is st3I 
active. They don’t make people like 
Bismillah anymore.” 

Even though Ms best known work is 
Paar, a feature film, says Ghose: "1 
started as a documentan^ filmmaker. 
And 1 like returning to documentaries 
whenever I can. Very few documentar- 
ies are made on personalities by fikn- 
makers. Ray has made a few...Benegal 
has made one on Ray.” 

A filmmaker, Ghose believes, is even 
more inspired when he is wortog with 
great artists of another disdpline. “If 1 
can capture the woik of a great artist in 
my medium, it can be exdting and 
educative...one learns from a person 
like Bismillah Khan.” Ghose, who com¬ 
poses the music for Ms own films, is 
Mscinated by Bismillah. "I have always 
wanted to do a documentary on the 
great musician Bismillah, because I've 
admired ^ for many years.” 

And there’s much to admire about the 
maestro. Humble to a Mult and strangely 




Says GMtam Gh^e: 

I can capture the 
wortf of a great artiat 
in my medium, It can 
be exciting and 
educadve. Oneleama 
fromauchaperaonaa 
BiamttlahKhan" 


unaffected by adulation from both ordin¬ 
ary fan or famed filmmaker, Bismillah 
Khan, remains modest and faithful to old 
friends. Accosted by an old acquaintance 
while waiting for the camera crew to get 
ready at the Balaji Mandir, Bismillah 
hugs him and talks about the days when 
they played marbles in the galis of 
Bananas. 

While Bismillah swaps stories with Ms 
old friend, the lights bum and the 
camera crew frets, Goutam Ghose. 
award winning director of Paar and 
AntaijaliJatra waits patiently, a agarette 
at his lips. Genius, he feels, makes its 
own rules. 
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A western jazz tlute is. after all, 
a flute And the maestro 
adopts and innovates new 
30 ur/Js Wherever they come 
A ' East or West. And in 
ocess, both discover 
other, ennch and 




improve each other. 
Mukand's scientists, 
technologists and engineers 
have e.xpandod the frontiers 
of knowledge to the West, 
working with premier 
ar.adornic and researcia 
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institutions. Sometimes 
giving, sometimes taking. 
Sometimes adopting, 
sometimes innovating. In the 
piimary areas of alloy design 
foundry technology, process 
comnutonsation. corrosion 
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studies, etc. The results have 
led to Mukand being 
recognised as a major 
exporter of special steels to 
he devraloped nations. For. 
nrjw, Mukand also exports 
products lor high-technoiogy 


engineering applications to 
the USA and Japan, and high 
quality alloy steel castings to 
the USSR. 

A cased' Eastwmd blowing 
West. 


Special Steels 
Machine Building 
Castings 

Engineering Construction 


MASTERMINDS IN STEEL 







TELEVISION 


The‘sarson'saga 

Ifs Doordarshan's latest obsession, with prime time being reserved for serials set 
in Punjab, which seek to promote Hindu-Sikh amity 


D oordarshan's Punjabi program¬ 
mes relay a mes^e that is loud 
and clear, even if it’s not always 
convincing. That things are not as bad in 
that strife-torn state as the newspapers 
make out; that large doses of optimism 
can do a lot to aUay fears. And Chofr 
Daman, Sanjha ChuBia, Tafxsh signal 
only the beginning of the Pui^bi blitz¬ 
krieg. Over the next two and a half 
years, the prime-time slot after the 
English news is largely booked for what 
are appropriately called Puiqabi sagas. A 
Rs 22-crore budget has b^n allocated 
by Doordarshan to produce 50 program¬ 
mes—telefilms, serials and documentar¬ 
ies—on Punjab and thus ensure that the 

(From Ml) JoyshrM Afors In a Boeiw from 
on Dartym Hlndu-SIkh amtty on cflaplay in lha 
aarW; a acana from CfM/Oaman: promoting 
pa ac^ l co-axlatanea 



slot never goes «npty. And like all other 
idiot box £ve, this is a motley combina¬ 
tion of the good, the bad and the u^y. 

Two years ago, Mandi House man¬ 
darins, in conjuction with the home 
ministry and the Prime Minister’s office 
decided to provide ‘a platform’ on 
television for those who wanted to fi^t 
terrorism. Writers, directors, and 
theatre personalities firom Pui^b were 
invited for a meeting with minister of 
state for home, P. Chidambaram, in 
February 1987, so that a comprehensive 
programming policy could be drawn up. 
Says Albel Singh (k^ewal, deputy direc¬ 
tor-general, Doordarshan: "Creative 
artists are afraid of terrorists and aftaid 
of speaking against fundamentalism at a 
time like this, but Doordarshan was 
willing to give them a platform. ’’ 

As part of Mandi House policy, 15 
serials, 31 telefilms and four 
documentaries have already been 
cleared, some of these already telecast, 
while others are to be shown shortly. 
The announcement of the government 
decision to screen more programmes on 
Punjab have opened the lichgates for 
producers, writers and directors. As 
one director-writer put it: “Every dho- 
ban, nai, and kumhar (washerwoman, 
barber and potter) have started making 


programmes on Puitjab, and there is not 
enough careful screening to keep out 
mediae offerings.” 

The government’s intentions cannot 
be faulted, though. Television, it felt, 
mi^t help where the law was fighting a 
losing ba^. Also, some sort of domes¬ 
tic programming was required to coun¬ 
ter the influence of Pakistani televiskm, 
vdiich is easily picked up by television 
sets in the state. Hindu-Sikh amity had 
to be restored and promoted in a state 
where the two communities had co¬ 
existed for centuries. “By educating 
people and restoring their confidenije, 
we would slowly be able to fi^t separate 
ist forces,” cl^s Grewal. “We also 
wanted to reach audiences outside Pun¬ 
jab to show that Sikhs at large are not 
contributing to the violence, and that 
retaliation will only strengthen the hands 
of the terrorists. We ^so wanted to 
show that there is more to Puqjab than 
bomb-blasts and bus massacres.” 


T he first of these ‘Punjabi sa^s’ was 
Choti Daman, on the Sikh-boy- 
loves-Hindu-girl theme. Written by the 
well-known Punjabi writer Kartar Singh 
Duggal, and directed by M.S. Sathyu, 
the 13-episode serial “is a bold attempt 
at projecting the sensitive Punjab prob- 
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lem in its perspective,” accortfing to 
its i»txliicer. Exc^ for the story-line, 
and the setting,however, there is little 
that separates it from ofrier television 
soap. A Skh and Hindu family who were 
neighbours in Pakistan, cratinue to live 
doM to eachjother after migrating to 
India. Joginder (Mandip Singh) v4u> is 
training to be a doctor frdls in love with 
the Hindu girl next door, Roshni Q^isha 
Singh). As communal tensions grow, the 
nei^bourliness ci the two families dis¬ 
solves, until Roshni is forbidden to meet 
Joginder, leave alone marry him. In a 
sub-plot, JogMer's Hindu friend falls in 
love with a Sikh giri—both couples, of 
course, eventually marry, and live happi¬ 
ly ever after. 

Kuckoo Mathur, who produced the 
serial for Doordarshan, has no special 
commitment to the Pui^b cause. “I was 
told they wanted a serial on Puiqab, so 
we made one, ” she says. 

For Balwant Gargi, who wrote and 
directed Sanjha ChuUw it was different, 
though. "Through the natkmal network, 
I have projected Punjab all over India, 
deep down to the south," he says 
enthusiastically. But surely there was 
more to it than fomiliarising "south¬ 
erners” with Punjabi culture. "As a 
concept, saiyha chuUia, the community 
kitchen, inspired me,” say?»Gargi. "The 
power of women in homes also attracted 
me. Women have preserved Punjab's 
traditions in their rituals, ceremonials 
and in the earthy and basic language they 
speak. In my serial, which is structured 
around the sanjha chulha, there is a 
character who says, ‘When women fight, 
it is like cutting water with a sword. It 
does not stay separated long. But when 
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men raise their swords, it leads to 
catastrophe.’ This is why the women in 
the serial are so crucial to it” 

Did Gargi, then, go into it with a 
message? With tte intent to foster 
communal harmony? “I hate messages,” 
announces the writer-filmmaker. "Mes¬ 
sages are very boring. Yet the message 
is so transparent almost like a slogan, 
for the harmony and friendship of the 
two communities. I come from a village 
in Punjab and have often visited Bhatii^ 
during the recent years of turmoiL And I 
am amazed to find deep communal 
harmony in the communities even to¬ 
day.” 

Perhaps that explains why Gargi could 
not resist the happy ending. The two 
fomilies re-unite and the sanjha chuUia is 
rekindled with friendship and bonhomie. 







“My main concern was to create a 
pleas^ and entertairang ixograimne fiv 
the viewers. I have trM to enliven the 
structure by adifing conac situations, 
juicy dialogs, and songs sung by 
Patetani smger Reshma. I leave lofty 
ideals to the politicians and cultural j 
leaders. They frightoi me,” he says. 

T he Thursday night offering, DS 
Dariya, claims to be “daringly diffe¬ 
rent” frcm the others. Not reaOy. Once 
again, two families, one Sikh, the other 
Hindu, are cast asimder by the Partition, 
only to suffer l^terly as a consequence, 
until they reunite. Mdian Sn^ a 
prosperous cloth merchant, and Om 
Prakash, a petty shoi^eeper, are the 
best of friends, with Ae venerable and 
rich Sardar being the fother figure for 
both fomilies. It is impossible to diffe¬ 
rentiate one family from the other, until 
the political situation separates them. 
Chn Prakash feels that Mohan Singh has 
deprived him of his grandson. ActuaDy 
the boy has been lost in mob violence. A 
confrontation results, though, as with 
most Punjab serials, things end hspfAy, 
with the boy being miraculously restor^ 
to his funily. "We have written the story 
after caiefoUy studying the pulse of the 
television viewers7" claims Dalip Sin^, 
the writer. 

“The first few episodes of DU Dariya 
have been enthusiastically received, a^ 
have left audiences countrywide begging 
for more,” boasts Rajneesh Sahani, the 
producer of Synox Video Vision. Door¬ 
darshan officials agree that prelinunary 
feedback has shown that DU Dariya is 
likely to be the most popular Pui^b 
serid yet. Director Lekh Tandon has 
used the simple story-line effectively, 
packing in just the right amount of 
emotion and drama to keep viewers 
glued to their sets. 

N ot all such programmes are sweet 
and syrupy, however. Lalk and 
Navnindra Behl’s telefilm Tapish raises 
harsh and relevant questions about life in 
Piunjab. A far cry from the cfidied 
images of the troubled state that televi¬ 
sion audiences are exposed to, Tapish 
“tries to capture authentic images in the 
crisis-tom lives of its people, without 
recourse to sterecgypes, Iwt with mean¬ 
ing and purpose”. Navnindra, who is 
head of &e department of theatre and 
television at the Punjabi University in 
Patiala, explains that both she and Lalit 
are deeply rooted in the Pm^b and its 
culture. “When we submitted proposals 
for a couple of projects, we knew that 
we would not be permitted to tackle 
issues directly related to the teinxist 
proUem,” she eiqilains. 
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Says Balwant 
Gat^:**Asa 
concur ^ 
sanjha chulha, 
the community 
kIMten, 
Inspind me. As 
dU the power of 
vromenedthin 
thehouse^ 


Instead, Tapish is the tragedy of an 
(dd man, Santa Sn^ who seeks to 
come to terms with the loss ci his two 
sons. Once a young, idealistic freedom 
fighter, Singh is on the verge of insanity 
as he grapples with the sudden dis- 
appeara^ of his coUege-gping younger 
son, adiiie the eider, a police officer, is 
kilM in an encounter with people be¬ 
lieved responsible for the younger 
broth«’’s fate. 

"We have ivesented a down-to-earth 
picture of Punjab, what the land and her 
people are like, their emotional crises 
and entanglements, as they come to 
terms with the Puitjab problem,” says 
Navnindra. It is not unusual to find 
fomilies^hose ‘missing’ sons have 
turned t^orists in Purqab today. The 
film ends with the young boy returning 
to hi9 town, but watching it from a 
distam. The audience is kept guessing 
as to ^ actually resumes family 
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ties or not. "We ended on a note of 
optimism because we feel optimism 
should be the goal of life,” maintains 
Navnindra. "Our treatment is very sim¬ 
ple. There is no gimmickry, or being 
clever at aO.” 

While Saiyha ChuBia was edited by the 
censors at Mandi House, with sentences 
suddenly petering out into unnatural 
silences (Gargi refuses to comment on 
this), and the wedding scene in CAofi 
Daman was apparently revised so as to 
ensure that conmunal tensions were not 
excited, the Behls surprisingly had no 
problems getting thdr film passed and 
are all praise for Doordarshan. “Where 
they did suggest changes, we were able 
to conviiKe them to keep the script as it 
was,” says Navnindra. 

The Behls are currently wori^ on a 
90-minute telefilm based on Rani Kokiian 


a pc^Milar folk tale of Punjab with a 
contemporary message. Navnindra has 
also sorted and co^ected Dastane 
Punjab, a five-part serial, along with 
Gursharan Sin^ the veteran street 
theatre director from Amritsar. 

Dastane Puryab tackles thennes that 
are very bdd—for Doordarshan at 
any rate. The five episodes are indepen- 
drat of each other, and if they do finally 
get telecast this will definitely be Door- 
darshan’s boldest atteirqrt yet to dep^ 
the Pm^b problem. Jung (war) is about 
an idealistic school-teacher who is killed 
by terrorists, and whose father, in a 
unprecedented move, organises a mass 
burning pyre for both Hindus and Sikhs 
killed in the attack. Hadsa fortifying 
iiKident) is about an unemi^yed ytxith 
who runs away to j<m the terrorists, and 
eventually returns to discover that his 
father has been killed, by Ms own gang, 
as he shops for his sister's trousseau. 
"I’D break the wrists of the man who’s 
killed my children’s father,” declares Ms 
mother. Arxi the episode ends with the 
boy smashing his wrists against a waD. 

O ver the next two arxf a half years, 
Doordarshan’s Pupjabi endeavours 
wiD be accorded more and tixrre time on 
television. But weU-known directors 
have, by aixl large, kept away believing 
that freedom of expression be cur¬ 
tailed. "Let’s face it, anything that 
seriously questions the government and 
the establishment will never get 
screened on Domrdarshan under the 
present regime," says a weD-known 
DeOii-based filmmaker. “Most of the 
p'ogrammes reek of crass commercial¬ 
ism,” exclaims a theatre personafity 
currently working on a Punjab prog¬ 
ramme. 

Nonetheless, programmes there are 
a-plenty. Television viewers can look 
forward to telefilms from Lekh Tandon 
(Aur Raat Beet Gay^), A/mi Apni Land, 
fiom Sagar Saihadi, Amgan by M.S. 
Sathyu, Saankaai frtxn Gurbir Singh 
Grewal. 

Both the director-general of Doordar¬ 
shan, Shiv 9iarma, and A.S. Grewal are 
enthused about the results of their 
concerted Puqab effort "The feedback 
from outside Puigab has been very 
encouraging,” says Grewal, adw recaDs 
how people hurriedly left an official 
dinner in ShiUong to crowd around a 
television set to catch the last episode of 
Chdi Daman^"Our serials abtmt Sikhs 
were weU received in Tamil Nadu, 
Andhra, Karnataka and Kerala. This 
proves that ^khs easily assimilate with 
other people wherever thev go. And 
that they are Indians first. 
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IS 0 th papa Dharam and 
/. beta Sunny put their keep-fit 
■ ' fad to good use. While Dhar- 
amendra jogs eveiy morning 
to meet second wife Hema, 
Sunny makes his way to Juhu 
beach at the crack of dawn. 
To be greeted by lady love 
t Dimple, who’s already at the 
^ task of knocking off those ex- 
* tra pounds. Not that either of 
the love birds allows the 
other’s presence to distract 
him/her from the task in 
hand—weight reduction. On 
the contrary, they do their 
push ups with even more en- 
' thusiasm than usual. 

There’s romance for you, 
Deol style. 

\N e’re soon going to have 
another attractive bombshell 
to keep track of. Pooja 
Bhatt, the Praveen Babi 
look-alike daughter of Mah- 
esh Bhatt, who according to 
all available information is 
quite a chip of the old block. 
This sexy young thing will 
soon be launched by papa * 
Bhatt in his tele-film called, 
appropriately enough, 

. Daddy. 

' No, this won’t be an auto¬ 
biographical effort, as all of 
Mahesh’s previous directo¬ 
rial ventures have been. Tlie 
film will, in fact, tell the story 
of a young girl who grows up 
believing that her father is 
dead. Only to discover, at 
the age of 16, that he is alive 
and (oh horror!) an alcoholic. 

^^aawan Kumar Tak has 
been having a difficult time of 
late. First he had massive 
problems selling the Bombay 
territory of his latest film 
Souten Ki Bed And then, 
there were major hassles 
with the censors. 

Now that all these irritants 
have been taken care of, and 
the film screened, there 
seems to be further cause for 
worry. For, all who have seen 
the movie fed it very, very’ 
ordinary. 

4 11 is a truth universally ack¬ 
nowledged that a secretary 


can either make or break a 
star, depending on how he 
handles his/her career. 

The case of Sujata Mehta 
is illustrative. While her 
secretary handled her fetes 
well enou^, he went around 


gorging himself silly at their 
expense, he still doesn’t 
oblige with his master’s 
fetes. 

If Chunky doesn’t take him 
in hand right now, he may 
well live to regret it 



DImpi* and Sunny :• CMjpi* wtM MarclM* together ttaya togethar 




Chunky Pandey (above) and (right) Su|ata Mehta: star vlctlma 

telling all who would listen 
the gory details of her per¬ 
son^ life. Result: Sujata be¬ 
came known as this thorough 
unprofessional, who would 
let her heart rule her head. 

And predictably enough, pro¬ 
ducers began giving her a 
wide berth. After all, the last 
thing a filmmaker wants on 
his hands is a problematic 
star. 

Next in line is Chunky 
Pandey. Apparently. Pan- 
dey’s secretary has been j 
making a total nuisance of 
himself of late. He bullies 
producers into organising 
several story sittings, just so 
that he can glut on the free 
booze and grub provided. 

What’s more, even after I 







BUSINESS 


India's premier gem 
city—Jaipur—is losing its 
place in the international 
market for lack of quality 
rough emeralds 


T he house is decrepit. A narrow, 
dirty-pink building, with a cob¬ 
bler’s shop in front, and a staircase 
to the floors above crowded out by goats 
and charpais. Upstairs, in a neat, car¬ 
peted room, Haji Ahmad Hussain pufls 
out a sack from a trunk, and nonchalantly 
empties the contents on the floor: a 
small fortune in uncut emeralds. "These 
(the stones) come from abroad,” says 
Hussain, a small-time gem trader and 
cutter in Jaipur’s Ramganj Bazar. “And 
when they leave my house--cut and 
polished—they will look beautiful. They 
will grace jewellery shops in Europe and 
America. ” 

Undoubtedly they will: gemstones 
from Jaipur have graced the world’s 
showcases for oyer 50 years. But get¬ 
ting there is not easy any more. India— 
Jaipur in particular—is gradually getting 
squeezed out of the international mar¬ 
ket. Raw material is harder to come by, 
the proliferation of other cutting centres 
in the world has severely affected the 
Pink City’s earlier monopoly, and primi¬ 
tive techniques employed by artisans 
here are no match for the mechanised— 
making for a faster output of stones— 
cutting shops abroad. 

Like Hussain, more than 60,000 peo¬ 
ple in Jaipur depend mainly on emeralds 
for their livelihood. In the same way that 
Surat is famous for its diamond industry, 
Jaipur occupies the top slot for emer¬ 
alds, handling almost 90 per cent of the 
trade. It survives by importing uncut 
stones—called “roughs” in the trade— 
cutting, shaping and polishing them, and 
exporting them primarily to the US, 
West Germany and Japan. Last year, Rs 
110 crores worth of emeralds was ex¬ 
ported, more than three times the 
amount in 1981. Even though Jaipur is 
on the world gemstone map, its perch 
has never been shakier. New Delhi and 
Bombay, the other gemstone 
heavyweights in India, are under the 
same cloud too. 

Says. Rashmikant Durlabiqi, whose 
famOy-hin company, R.Y. Du^bhji, is 
reputed to be the Ivgest in the Imhan 

« ld Jade: “The biggest |n:oblem in 
gemstone trade today is 
ere just isn’t enou^ raw material 
around.” Since Ini& imports 95 




per cent of rough stones, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to sustain its cutting 
centres. Mines have been abandoned in 
the Soviet Unbn, and some in Brazil 
too. Sri Lanka as a source of sapphires is 
drying up for Indian importers as the 
island finds better prices elsewhere. 
Ruby rough imports from Burma—a tra¬ 
ditional source—are in disarray. The 
stones that India gets, often from deal¬ 
ers in second countries like West Ger¬ 
many, are both inferior in quality as well 
as smaller in size, losing out to countries 
which offer better prices and are better 
organised. Zimbabwe is perhaps the only 
country which assures India trouble-free 
imports. An example of high prices rul¬ 
ing out quality stones for the Indian trad¬ 
er is the superior Colombian rough 
emeralds. Says Duriabhji: "We can’t 
afford Colombian stones. For example, if 
Brazilian stones are $5 a carat, then 
Colombian is $50." 

T his is where competition comes in. 

As far as the Indian gem industry is 
concerned, two countries speU dread: 
Israel and Thailand. Both countries have 
far outstripped Inffia, with the cutting 


centres in Tel Aviv and Bangkok grab¬ 
bing the better stones besides doing a 
superior cutting and polishing job with 
their sophisticated machinery. In India, 
most cutters and polishers continue to 
use outdated methods: cutting stones to 
size by hand, faceting and plishing them 
on motor—often pedal-driven—r^eels. 
Indian products take double the 
time taken by these two countries to 
finish. Also, in the absence of training 
institutions in India, most gemstone cut¬ 
ters are relatively unskilled, leading to 
diminished quality and wastage of stone 
Hough, uncut wnwlds : paucHy 01 tuppll— 
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in the cutting stage. Says a New Delhi 
gem trader who declines to be identified; 
"The only thing we can claim to be 
better at is in our understanding of 
stones. We have more knowledge about 
stones, but that’s it.” 

Israel has emerged as the largest cen¬ 
tre in barely 15 years. It is also India's 
most feared competitor—especially as 
far as emeralds are concerned—with 
Thailand chipping in with exports of cut 
rubies and sapphires. Admits M.L. Jain, 
secretary of the Jaipur Jeweller’s Asso- 
k ciation: “Israel is definitely the main 
^ competitor.” But what is hurting India 
most is that traditionally rough >-stone 
exporting countries are taking to manu¬ 
facturing. Colombia is a prime example. 
The volatile South American country has 
more or less banned the export of rough 
stones, using them instead to export 
finished products—combining the advan¬ 
tages of a ready raw material source and 
value addition. The latest bombshell has 
been delivered by Zambia, until early 
this year a m^or rough emerald expor- 
, ter. In May, the Zanbian government 
banned all roufiji exports, and appointed 
a New York-based company as its exclu- 


deposits are 


elusive distributor for cut and polished 
emeralds. Says Durlabhji: “Zambia could 
well emerge as the biggest comnetitor. ” 

The 1962 edition of the Worid Direc¬ 
tory of Jewellers, published by the Jaipur 
industry—took on prophetic overtones, 
and with a touch of irony: “...the Jaipur 
jewellery trade can survive now only on 
its capability to export. ITiis has been 
necessitated because of the decline of 
local custom, for example, princes, rajas 
and nawabs.” The trade has survived, 
but on a low key. In a way, India lives on 
the generosity of others. 

Slice stones and bits which are re¬ 
jected by cutting centres around the 
world—in Israel and Idar Oberstein in 
West Germany—are picked up by Indian 
importers to feed the gemstone trade, 
'rte Indian government permitted their 
import in 1984, but not without making it 
yet more difficult: on what the world 
calls “rejects”, the Indian government 
charges 180 per cent import duty. What 
is bizarre is that the value addition from 
these smaller stones is barely 40 per 
cent. Says the New Delhi trader: "For¬ 
tunately, India’s forte is the small stone, 
so we can extract as much value fi'om it 
as possible.” He adds: “The commerce 
ministry helps out a little bit with export 
regulations (exports are tax-free) .but 
the rest are all humbug.” In a situation 
like this, it is hardly surprising that a 
large chunk of the trade (40 to 60 per 
cent) is conducted illegally. 

I|R#hat really rankles the trade—more 
WW than competition—is that there 
are raw material deposits in India which 
are either mined incompetently or en¬ 
tirely ignored. Jammu and Kashmir has 
deposits of aquamarine and some I 


amount of sapphire. But government 
control is non-existent and deposits are 
illegally mined by private operators. 
Ruby is found in Tamil Nadu, around two 
small villages, Sevithurangapatti and 
Kiranur; a railway project, laying tracks 
between Karur ai^ Dindigul, has also 
discovered rubies. But no tabs are kept 
on finds. Villagers sell off their booty 
during weekly markets to local traders, 
who then sell the stones to big-time 
operators in cities, who in turn export 
them either illegally in cut and poUshed 
form, or simply as roughs. 

Orissa is practically dotted with pre¬ 
cious and semi-precious stone deposits. 
The nascent Orissa Gem Corporation, 
besides keeping a tab on where what 
stones are found, doesn’t do much else. 
Around 100 to 2()0 kg of aquamarine and 
beryl—both semi-precious stones—find 
their way out of Orissa illegally. A recent 
mining report by the New York-based 
International Coloured Gemstone Asso¬ 
ciation (ICGA) caps it all. Says the 
report: "There is a ruby mining area 
stretching 50 km in western Orissa near 
the border of the neighbouring state of 
Madhya Pradesh...Lots of two or three 
kg stones can be purchased at any given 
point in time. Orissa is currently con¬ 
sidering setting up a state-run mine in 
this area.” More excerpts: “lolite is 
found in this ruby producing area...cart¬ 
loads of iolite are seen in the villages 
...White topaz is mined at Patnagarh. 



Cut Mid poHaiwd praciouf stones 


This material is being mined illegally and 
production has been estimated at sever¬ 
al hundred tonnes. It is believed that 
some of this material finds its way to 
neighbouring countries.” What the re¬ 
port mentions gently, without fanfare, 
the gem trade confirms without hesita¬ 
tion. Emeralds from Orissa and R^as- 
than, diamonds from Orissa—just scat¬ 
tered in the sands of the Mahanadi 
river—the list goes on. Local traders 
form cartels with local politicians and the 
business goes on. Officials at the minis¬ 
try of steel and mines in New Delhi 
declined comment on this matter. 
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Install 

a sup^market in your 
dining: room 

Think about It. 



Think about It. 

Because the Allwyn Double Door 
represents a slnf(ular Improvement: 
Separate doors for the freezer and 
main cabinet. 

With ample room In the freezer to 
preserve fish, meats and poultry for 
longer periods than usual. And a lot 
more space In the main cabinet for 
Items consumed dally. 

The Allwyn Double Door retains all 
the other special features that put 
the Allwyn In a class by Itself. 

* HITACHI designed compressor. 

* Roll Bond Freezer. 

A Operating Range: 170-250 volts. 
No need for a voltage stabiliser. 

* Extensive service support 
network. 

* 7 year warranty 

* Convenient and efficient self 
defrosting system. 

You’ll agree, the Allwyn Double Door 
comes as a bonus for people who 
need a deep freezer and a 
refrigerator. 

And, perhaps a supermarket. 

Available In 165 and 300 litre 
capacities. 



HJAUUWYN 

2000 SI REFRGERAIORS 


UNDER LICENCE FROM 

HITACHI 
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The master craftsman 

The gold enamel work of Kudrat Singh is legendary 


T he business card simi^y reads: 

Sardar Kudrat Singh Jeweller, 
1565, Rasta Jariyon, Jaii^. Nothing 
unusual about that, espedally in a city 
that is literally choked with jewellers. 
But mention Kudrat Singh’s name to 
anyone in the trade—practically any¬ 
where in India—and you will be told 
“he is the best there is" in tus 
sphere; gold enamel work, or nuna- 
kari. His work fetched him a Padma 
Shree last year, capping a career 
which started with a President’s 
Master Craftsman Award in 1966. 
However, his real status as an artist 
par excellence shows up in his for¬ 
midable client list. 

“The Modis, Birlas, Tatas, Ban- 
gurs, all have my mina woik,” says 
Singh. So does Queen Eliaabeth II of 
England, the irrepressible Lady Di¬ 
ana, as well as innumerable royal 
scions in India. He worked overtime 
to fill orders for railway minister 
Madhavrao Scindia’s dau^ter’s lav¬ 
ish wedding last year. 

ITie septuagenarian—belying his 
reputation—lives in sm^, dank 
haveU in Jaipur's Johari Bazar area. 
This is where he works, with his four 
sons—all craftsmen (rf repute—help¬ 
ing him out. Work is complicated: 
first sketching the design on paper, 
then transferring it laboriously on 
gold by gouging out the metal, set¬ 
ting stones, and finally, minutely 
painting over the designs with a 
mixture of natural dyes and finely 
powdered precious and semi¬ 
precious stones. Often, necklaces 
and bracelets take three to four 
months to craft. Says Sln^: “You 
have to put your soul into your work. 


The ICGA report conclpdes: “The 
outlook for increased world gemstone 
production is good. Many underde¬ 
veloped gem-producing countries 
(Kenya, Mozambique, Namibia, Tanza¬ 
nia, Zambia, Zimbabwe, Pakistan, ITiai- 
land) which have long used small-scale, 
unplanned, and uncontrolled mining 
Imethods are now investing in heavy 

t ^arth-moving equipment, modem min- 
ng techniques and professional consul¬ 
tants to maximise the foreign exchange 
earned by their gemstone deposits.” 
None of this is happening in India. The 
Gem and Jewellery Export Promotion 


That is the only way.” 

Oaipur’s enamel workers prefer 
the Chan^leve method for enamell¬ 
ing, where patterns are dug cmt dl 
tttt metal itself. Another method— 
not as popular—the Ckasonne, uses 
patterns raised on a surface by weld¬ 
ing strips of metal onto it. It is then 
filled in with enamel work.) 

Necklaces, bracelets, brooches, 
gold cups and wine decanters de¬ 
licately inlaid with diamonds, emer¬ 
alds and rubies are among Singh’s 
specialities. The costs vary from Rs 
25,000 for a pair of bangles to over 
Rs 70, (XX) for a necklace—and that is 
just for the unexceptional stuff. Singh 
is reluctant to discuss specific prices, 
assignments and clients—citing the 
(Jold Control Act—beyond those that 
will not affect his trade, based as 
much on trust and anonymity of a 
client as on his consummate artistry. 
Says Singh diplomatically: “A person 
comes to me and says he wants 
something done in a p^cular way. 


Kudrat SMgh: bMt In Uw uad* 



Council does just that—help out with 
exports. There isn’t a single other 
agency which actively coordinates the 
gemstone industry in its totality. 

T he only visible measures are on view 
in Jaipur, but they are more like a 
drop in the ocean. A Gemstone Indust¬ 
rial Park, coming up about 11 km south 
of the city, is being developed by the 


according to his dreams. I 
exactly what he wants. 'Dw is s ''' 
person who wants art ,jui4 .hsl?,'-; 
money.” He adds: "I prefer to 
with gold. It gives fii&iesa tet 
ornament that no other meta| 
give.” Of late, however, his clients 
are increasin^y cotpprisiiw rfeft 
ers from Attfnedabad and Bdmray;. -- 

Kudrat fSngh has a rematb^ 
advantage—one high connectk^ ; 

His famSy has been jewellers to ttaf‘Vi 
Jaipur royal femfly since the 
part of the 16th century. Accordfeg'i’ 
to Singh, Maharaja Man 
Emperor Akbar’s military cofflntial' \.V 
der, spotted his ancestors in Lahore, ; i 
on his way back from Kabul and. 
brought the fennily over to his palace ‘ 
in Amber (near present-day Jaipur) to . 
be his personal jewellers. Ever since, 
Singh’s family has prunarily worked 
for the royd family—till some years 
after 1947, which served to reduce 
royal patronage. 

Diminished royal patronage apart, 
Kudrat Singh has also to de^ with the 
feet that people—even those with 
money—may not want to wait for 
months for a Sin^ creation. “They 
want things quickly,” says Sin|d>- He 
adds, "That is not art, and products 
are not as ftauch pieces of art as Utey . 
used to be. But we have to live, so 
we take those orders. This Idnd oi 
commercial production takes thr^ 
weeks.” Echoing the reality isf 
^S^’s current project: a shop at tife ; 
wtrance of. his Aaveff catermg to , 
cwial btiyers, tourists, and.diplo- 
mats ipNdw Delhi. It mainly disptays 
sihfer-bksofl-iwellety. These buyers 
miy fe^ 'Kiyal blood or pots of 
money, bijt they can be sure of mfe 
tlung: thw purchases may not Kdve 
the aura pf 'Sn^’s custom-made 
creations, . but be exquisitely 
crafted with an unpar^Hed to^. 


state government in conjunction with the 
Diamond and Gem Development Cor¬ 
poration. The park will focus primly 
on training prospective traders, cutters 
and polishers. The Rs 20-ci;ore project 
is touting an employment potential for 
70, (XX) people and a long-terpi contribu¬ 
tion to exports of approxim^ely Rs 7(X) 
crores. Another parit is being planned at 
Haldwani in Uttar Pradesh. 

It should help people like Mohammad 
Aziz, a 15-year-old from Bihar. Aziz 
spends all his day working as an appren¬ 
tice in Jaipur’s crowded Ghat Gate area, 
the main centre for the city’s cutting and 
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polishing induslxy. He is still learning, he 
says, “as shaping stones is not as easy” 
as he had thought it would be. He takes 
home a meagre Rs 15 at the end of the 
day, but hopes to rise to a trader’s 
position in a few years—much like his 
tutor who started off as an unskilled 
labourer and worked his way up to a 
I supervisory position, and managing a 
i small business in cut emeralds. Says 
! Aziz: "We need modem machines. Then 
we can make better stones.” And pre¬ 
sumably, export better, as far as the 
trade is concerned. 

Merchants still gather every evening 


T rouble was brewing in the coffee 
market long before the fateful 
breakdown of talks in London. But when 
the International Coffee Organisation 
(ICO) suspended the quota system at its 
meeting on 3 July, the market was 
stirred as never before. Coffee prices 
crashed in London as expected, and the 
repercussions at home were immediate¬ 
ly felt. At the biggest-ever export pool 
auctions conducted by the Coffee Board 
at its headquarters in Bangalore on 5 
July, prices fell by almost Rs 400 per 50 
kg. ITie exporters were not perturbed 
but the growers were despondent, lottk- 
ing at a bleak future because of a market 
glut. 
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at Johari Bazar—Jaipur’s gemstone dis¬ 
trict—inspecting, buying and rejecting 
stones, although most of the trade is 
now conducted behind closed doors. 
The Muslims have a monopoly over 
cutting and polishing, and Jains over 
trading, and the status quo is main¬ 
tained. But if the government does not 
lend a hand, and the country’s gemstone 
trade blinds itself to the new realities of 
interqationai marketing, Johan Bazar 
could well become a memory, with 
abandoned forts and derelict palaces 
being Jaipur’s only draw. 

S'u da w p Chakravarti/ia^pur 


The growers were angry that the 
Indian representatives at the meeting of 
the 74-member ICO supported the sus¬ 
pension of the quota system. The Coffee 
Board chairman, G.Y. Krishnan, ex¬ 
pressed “the hope that in a free market 
India will be able to disiwse of its 
stocks”. He was of the opinion that a 
free market for “one or two years” 
would be helpful to India, although it 
would result in lower prices which could 
hurt the planters. The equivocal tone 
from the Coffee Board notwithstanding. 
It was clear that India had lobbied at the 
ICO meeting for a free market. 

The Karnataka Planters’ Association 
(KPA), in a statement on 11 July, noted: 


“When there is su^lus coffee in the 
world, it would be difficult for the board 
to predict optimism in selling (more) 
coffee... The fanciful theories that the 
superior Indian coffee will fare better 
against the inferior alien coffees now 
that the International Coffee Agreement 
has collapsed is not founded on actual 
facts.” The KPA backed its argument 
with figures: the world coffee production 
in 1989-90 is expected to be 95 million 
bags while the global absorption is just 
short of 90 million bags. 

In India the crop this year is expected 
to be a bumper one at 2.2 lakh tonnes 
which would leave *a huge surplus. 
Under the quota system the country 
exports around 50,000 tonnes. The 
country also manages to sell an addition¬ 
al 50,000 tonnes under an agreement 
with the USSR, which is a non-quota 
member. At the same time, domestic 
consumption has stagnated at 55,000 
tonnes. As a result the surplus stocks 
within the country last year were more 
than 35,000 tonnes. The growers fear 
that while there was a guarantee •f 
exports under the quota system, Indian' 
coffee in a free market would suffer 
because of severe undercutting by coun¬ 
tries like Brazil, Colombia and Indonesia 
which will be keen to dispose of their 
surplus stocks. 



COFIFEE 


A bumper problem 

Growers are up in arms against the Coffee Board for 
agreeing to the suspension of the export quota system 













The fact is that Brazil and Colombia 
which had cornered 40 per cent of the 
market were opposed to the suspension 
of the quota system. But the United 
States of America, the biggest consum¬ 
er, supported the move by some coun¬ 
tries including India which wanted a 
bigger slice of the market within the 
quota system, or alternatively, prefer¬ 
red a free market. The Indian hope of 
better days in a free market is rooted in 
the fact that the country produces su¬ 
perior quality of coffee which could 
comer a bigger share of the global 
market with aggressive promotion. 
Even if the quota system is restored 
within a couple of years, the country can 
then justify its claim for a bigger quota. 

' So i^ the rationale of the Coffee Board. 

But the sudden crash in prices has 
created panic and sharpened the long¬ 
standing resentment against the Coffee 
Board. The Karnataka Growers’ Fed¬ 
eration submitted a memorandum ,fof 
Prime Minister. Rajiv Gandhi at the Raj 
Bhavan after a protest demonstration 
against the board on 13 July in Banga¬ 
lore. The issue has also taken a political 
turn with north-south colours. The 
memorandum read: “A feeling is de¬ 
veloping among the growers that they 
are being discriminated against and that 
the apathy of the central government is 



The sudden crash in 
prices has created 
panic.»Frightened 
growers are 
demanding that 
purchase tax be 
suspended 



BUSiWESS 



due to the distance that separates the 
coffee-growing areas situated in the 
remote hills of the Western Ghats m the 
south from the capital.” 

Seventy per cent of the country’s 
coffee is grown in Karnataka. And the 
state levies 13 per cent purchase tax on 
the Coffee Board which had to cough up 
Rs 124 crores from the growers’ pool 
fund following a Supreme Court ruling in 
May last year. Frightened growers are 
demanding that in these hard times, 
purchase tax should be suspended by 
Governor Venkatasubbaiah, and Coffee 
Board dues to the state should be 
settled with central grants and sub¬ 
sidies. 

The growers have charged the board 
of inefficiency and corruption and de¬ 


manded the removal of chairman Knsh- 
nan, a former Congress(I) member of 
the Lok Sabha. The memorandum read: 
"We do not welcome the appointment of 
a politician as chairman of the Coffee 
Board... The post should be given to a 
coffee grower.” They have demanded 
that 50 per cent of the .'33-iiiember board 
should be growers who are duly elected. 
At present ten growers are nominated 
on the board. 

With the Cassandras predicting that 
pnees will fall by another 20 per cent, 
the growers are bound to become more 
and more militant. The Coffee Board 
which is the sole agency to pool and 
market the crop, seems to be in deep 
trouble. 

Prafcasli BtlawaMBtu^ialoiv 


MOpiS 


Back on the warpath 

Now there are two factions in the Gujarmal Modi branch of 
the family: KK versus BK 


L ife on earth began, as the .scientists 
say, with the protean one-cell 
organism breaking itself into two. In the 
Indian corporate sector, life begins by 
splitting family businesses among its 
numerous members. And like the one¬ 
cell organism, which belonged to a lower 
order among living organisms, could 
Indian business be said to have remained 
sugnant at a lower stage of capitalist 
development given the continuous bick¬ 
erings among the so-called family- 
owners, who at best own only a marginal 


portion of the equity capital.’ 

Scarcely had the ink run dry on an 
agreement to divide the Modi group of 
companies between the two warring 
camps of the Delhi-based family headed 
by K.N. Modi on one side and K.K. 
Modi on the other, when fresh rumb¬ 
lings were heard of serious differences 
between K.K. Modi and his three 
brothers. He. of course, had one ally. 
V.K. Modi, his irnmediate younger 
brother. 

Interestingly, even though the earlier 
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BUSINESS 



KKModi VKModi BKModi SKModi UK Modi 


Cmnpsny Yssr tntf Salst 

Gompiny 

Year end 

Sales 1 

Modipon 30 6 88 166 76 


Modi Industries 

30 9 87 

132 57 

Godfrey Phillips 31 12 87 268 75 


30 4 87 

64 11 




1 Modi Spinning 

31 8 87 

28 90 

[ 

Sales: Rs. crore 

1 Modi Rubber 

30 4 88 

395 20 




[Modi Carpets 

31 12 83 



V K Modi 


1 Bihar Sponge Iron 

— 

— 


B K Modi 


1 Modi Oiivatli 

— 

— 




Modi Business Machines 

— 

— 

Bombay Tyres 31 10 86 127 62 

Modi Threads 

— 

— 


Chart by Nitratan Maity 


division between the K.N Modi and 
K.K. Modi families had not yet been 
worked out in detail, the financial institu¬ 
tions (FIs) who own the largest chunk of 
shares in the Modi companies, and 
chartered accountants were now bem^ 
instructed to undertake a fresh division, 

K.K. Modi's three brothers, BK, UK 
and SK. had proposed that the three of 
them would form one ^oup, and would 
have nothing to do with KK and VK. 
They even moved the FIs to split Modi 
Rubber into two parts. 'I'he Modis were 
thus battling ajjain o\-er Modi Rubber, 
the tyre company which has proved to 
be one of the most successful of the 
Modi companies and was in the eye 
of the storm in the earlier dispute as 
well. 'I'he threesome ^roup have claimed 
60 per cent of the total assets of the 
family, leaving the balance 40 per cent 
for the other two. 

I'he new round of squabbling began 
with KK and V'K insisting on inducting 
their sons—two of the former and one of 
the latter—intobusiness as equal part¬ 
ners. 'I'his would certainly have upset 
the applecart of the present holdings of 
the different brotheis. Hence, the B.K. 
Modi camp was quick to put in its 
objections. 1'hey maintained that the 
sons could be brought in only after a 
clear division of the family assets among 
the five brothers. 

The B. K. Modi group has now prop¬ 
osed that the Ks 400-crore Modi Rubber 
be split into two. This should not be 
difficult to do, they argue, since the 
company has two factories at two diffe¬ 


rent locations: one at Modipuram and 
the other at Modinagar. 'I'he group also 
has another tyre unit, Bombay Tyres, 
with a factory in the city after which it 
IS named. 

However, the FIs may not be very 
keen to split Modi Rubber between the 
two feuding camps. After all, it is not all 
that simple to bifurcate a company just 
because it has two factories at two 
locations. Such a course of action is 
likely to erode the viability of the 
company with the end-losers being the 
FIs, who hold 51 per cent of the equity 
capital, more than the Modis them¬ 
selves. In fact, the FIs appear .to be 
consolidating their position by picking up 
further Modi Rubber equity from the 


The new round of 
squabbling began with 
KK and VK insisting 
on inducting their 
sons into business as 
equal partners. This 
would certainly have 
upset the applecart of 
the present holdings 
of the different 
brothers 


market. I'he reason is obvious: to in¬ 
crease their voting rights which would 
give them a greater say in the event of 
the feud escalating into a bitter war. The 
FTs are also taking advance action in the 
other tyre company of the Modis. The 
35 per cent stake that Modi Rubber has 
in Bombay Tyres has reportedly been 
transferred by the FIs to the Unit Trust 
of India. 'I'his raises their control over 
Bombay Tyres to 57 per cent. And, 
maybe, their voice could go against the 
wishes of the warring brothers. 

The present tiff is between BK and 
VK, both of whom run the tyre busi¬ 
ness B.K. Modi, *Who has been in¬ 
strumental in roping in some of the 
leading international names into the 
Modi fold of activities -Olivetti and 
Rank Xerox—is said to be working for a 
clear-cut division of the family assets so 
that in future there is no confusion about 
individual possessions. Once the ground 
is clear for him and there are no 
cross-claims, BK is reported to be 
planning to launch a senes of high-tech 
collaborations for his group of cdfij- 
panies. 

At the same time, BK is aware of the 
fact that his son (15) is yet to grow up 
and It will be a while before he can help 
him in business. Meanwhile, his entire 
activities could become vulnerable and 
since he needs to have the cushion of a 
group, he has his younger brothers with 
him. Besides, business exigencies could 
be better met within a group in so far as 
losses in one line of activity could be 
subsidised by eaniings of some others. 
Indeed, for a group venturing into high- 
tech diversification, where the stakes 
could lie somewhere between a flying 
start and a headlong fall, group backing 
could be a decisive factor 'I'he group 
could equally help the other two 
brothers--SK and UK—with expert gui¬ 
dance from BK, whois undoubtedly one 
of the most successful members of the 
entire family. 

The three brothers have already 
reached an understanding about the 
group entity, including sharing ot liabili¬ 
ties of the different companies within 
their fold. However, differences be¬ 
tween the trio and the duo have reached 
such a stage that BK, SK and UK even 
virtually boycotted the marriage cere¬ 
mony of V.K. Modi’s son. I'he only hope 
that the faction fight might not escalate 
into a full-scale war is that the mother of 
the five—Dayawati Modi—has re¬ 
portedly persuaded her sons to agree to 
a peaceful division of the family assets, 
no doubt to avoid the earlier protracted 
fight between her sons and their 
cousins. 

Anjan Roy/Mair Delhi 
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T he question that industry 
circles were asking is 
how did Abhey Oswai pull off 
the Shahjahanpur project 
from the jaws of defeat? And 
that, too, by submitting a 
revised proposal only a day 
before the Cabinet Commit¬ 
tee on Economic Affairs met 
to decide on the issue. The 
secret of Oswal’s unusual 
coup now seems to be out. 
He is using technology from 
Snamprogetti for the Rs 695- 
crore gas-based fertiliser 
project. Starting from the 
HBJ pipeline issue, Snam has 
been in the thick of con- 



Abhay Oiwst: cicvw strategy 

troversies involving even the 
Prime Minister's household. 
But obviously, the Snam 
name still works in the corri¬ 
dors of power. While Oswai 
may be the toast of business 
cirdes for having achieved 
the impossible, it now trans¬ 
pires that he had decided to 
go in for Snam know-how 



even before the project had 
received the letter of intent. 
But for obvious reasons, he 
had kept it a closely-guarded 
secret. IfSnam’sp^icipa- 
tion could ensure his bagging 
the contract, any leakage m 
advance could also have led 
to adverse media publicity 
which might have put paid to 
his chances. Oswai has de- 
ffnitely proved his creden¬ 
tials. 

W elcomgroup is all set to 
make a big splash 
overseas as a restaurateur. 
And it will do so with a 
unique reverse franchise 
agreement with the Sheraton 
chain. After the Oberois 
broke off their ties with 
Sheraton, Welcomgroup 
took up the franchise from 
the US chain for India, Now, 
Sheraton has obtained a 
franchise from Welcomgroup 
for running restaurants 
styled after Bukhara, the 
classy restaurant in the 
Maurya Sheraton in the 
capital. Sheraton will launch 
the first Bukhara restaurant 
in its Hong Kong property. 
The furniture, decor and 
chef will be provided by 
Welcomgroup. Sheraton also 
plans to follow up with similar 
Bukhara restaurants in North 
America, Australia and some 
of the South-East Asian 
countries where it runs hotels. 

I ndian banks have a new 
non-resident Indian adver¬ 
sary. First it was Rajendra 
Sethia whose Esal Commod¬ 


ities became bankrupt, leav¬ 
ing Punjab National Bank 
with a massive bad debt. 

Now it is Mike Muijani, the 
Gloria Vanderbilt man, who 
runs a multi-million dollar in¬ 
ternational designer garment 
business. Reportedly, State 
Bank of India, Bank of India, 
United Commercial Bank and 
Indian Bank are jointly owed 
$22 million by Muijani. The 
four banks together filed 
suits in Hong Kong claiming 
that Muijani had not played 
fair with them and restrained 



Mur|ani: elilming damigta 
him from leaving Hong Kong 
to sign an agreement with a 
French bank for the sale of 
his company. Tommy Hilfi- 
ger Co. 

Muijam, in turn, has hit 
back by filing a $20 million 
anti-trust suit against the In¬ 
dian banks in New York, And 
he is also planning to file a 
conspiracy suit against the 
four banks in Bombay. His 
argument; the action of the 
Indian banks in holding him , 
back in Hong Kong led to his j 
deal with the French bank | 
falling through resulting in a | 
$20 million loss. Muijani, it / 
seems, believes in offence | 
being the best form of de- | 
fence! I 




__NEWS_ 

The death of an MLA 


The murder of a 
Congress(I) MLA sparks 
off uproarious scenes in 
the state Assembly 

An unprecedented ruck¬ 
us in the Assembly in 
the wake of the kidnap¬ 
ping and murder of the 
Con^ess(I) MLA, 'I'riloki 
Harijan, led to the making 
of dubious legislative his¬ 
tory. For almost a week, a vociferous 
Opposition stalled proceedings in the 
Bihar Assembly, leading to the expulsion 
and suspension of as many as 75 Opposi¬ 
tion members from the House for five 
working days. The rest of the Opposi¬ 
tion members preferred to boycott the 
session, creating the unique spectacle of 
an Opposition-lcss House. 

Unruly scenes have of late become a 
regular feature ofthe Bihar Assembly. 
Pandemonium in the well of the House, 
members taking off their clothes to 
lodge protest, snatching of microphones 
and breaking of chairs have become easy 
sliort-cuts to hog headlines. And this has 
been abetted by the government which 
finds it convenient to keep the Opposi¬ 
tion out or to keep them busy on a few 
issues so that others are overlooked. In 
the middle of July, the budgetary de¬ 
mands of as many as four departments 
were passed by the house in the absence 
of the Opposition and without any 
meaningful debate on them. Nothing 
could have suited the government 
better. 

The trouble centred round the 
Opposition demand that an adjournment 
motion moved by some members be 
first accepted to facilitate a debate on 
the gruesome murder of the Congress(l) 
MLA. The speaker and the treasury 
benches opposed the demand tliat would ' 
have amounted to censuring the govern¬ 
ment. Instead, they favoured a special 
debate on the issue. They did finally 
have their way/but not before the 75 
Opposition members were bodily lifted 
by the watch and ward staff and re¬ 
moved from the House. The suspended 
members, on subsequent days, were 
even prevented from entering the 
Assembly premises and they, in protest. 


marched to the Raj Bhavan and handed 
over a memorandum to the Governor, 
demanding the dismissal of the govern¬ 
ment. 

The murder of a sitting member when 
the Assembly was in session was unpre¬ 
cedented, the Opposition said. Triloki 
Harijan. they pointed out, had been 
given a security guard for his protection 
but, of late, he had been asking for 
better secunty arrangements because of 
a very real threat to his life. The govern¬ 
ment. the Opposition alleged, twik his 
request lightly and that the MLA had to 
die in order to prove that his 
apprehensions were real. There could 
not be a more shameful testimony, they 
said, to the deteriorating law and order 
situation in the state and claimed the 
Congress(I) government had forfeited 
its right to rule. 

The police and the government did make 
themselves look foolish. The police 
bodyguard provided to Harijan had gone 
on leave on the fateful day without in¬ 
forming the superintendent of police 
(SP) as he was required to do. There 
could not be a more telling evidence of 
the indiscipline prevailing in the state 
police. The murder of Triloki Harijan 
forced a reluctant police top brass to 
admit that a former MLA of the same 
district. Ram Nagina Yadav, had been 
kidanapped by dacoits in the last week of 
June and that he remained still untraced. 

Even before the state could absorb 
the twin shocks, the police claimed in 
Patna that they had managed to rescue 
Yadav. But, on the same day, a nephew 
of Yadav contested the claim and a red¬ 
faced chief minister was forced to admit 
in the Assembly that it was a case of 
mistaken identity. Yadav remained un¬ 
traced till the time of going to press and 
was believed to have been killed. 




That was not all. The biggest embar¬ 
rassment for the police was the revela¬ 
tion that it was none other than the 
dreaded dacoit of West Champaran, 
Patthal Nonia, who was responsible for 
the murder of Tnloki Hanjan. A known 
lieutenant of Nonia, Bhagwati Ojhna, a 
Tharu tribesman, had knocked on the 
door of the MLA on the night of 6 July 
and had forced Harijan to accompany him 
"to meet Patthal Nonia”. 

This was embarrassing because the 
police had claimed months ago that they 
had eliminated Nonia and the govern¬ 
ment, according to sources, had even 
recommended a gallantry award for the 
SP of West Champaran. Following 'I’rilo- 
ki Harijan’s murder, the police reluctant¬ 
ly admitted that Nonia might still be 
^ve. Bhagwati Ojharia, they claimed, 
had escaped into Nepal and his arrest 
alone, they said, could unravel the mys¬ 
tery behind the MLA’s murder. 

The cause of Triloki Harjjan’s murder 
remains shrouded in mystery as the 
MLA was indeed a popular and a rather 
unassuming pesgon. Although he played 
a vital role in the campaign to oust Jagan- 
nath Mishra in 1983, he maintained a low 
profile in the subsequent period. His 
life-style was modest and he was rarely 
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heard in or outside the Assembly. Poli¬ 
tical reasons were, therefore, ruled out 
at the very outset. Preliminary inquiries 
suggested that the dacoit gang led by 
Nonia suspected Triloki Harijan of hav¬ 
ing provided the police with vital in¬ 
formation. which led to an encounter m 



which a close lieutenant of Noma was 
killed while he himself barely escaped. 
But whether this was reason enough for 
Noma to kill the MLA is still being de¬ 
bated, especially because the police 
deny that he had helped them in any way 
in countering the dacoits in Champaran, 
which is referred to as Bihar’s Chambal. 

Champaran distnct provides a fasci¬ 
nating study in history. While this was 
the district where Maliatma (iandhi had 
launched his satyngraha against the 
oppressive indigo farmers and his 
ashram remains, albeit in a dilapidated 
state, in the district, stark inequalities 
mark life in the region today. Half a 
dozen big landlords dominate the dis¬ 
trict’s economy and they are known to 
possess thousands of acres of land above 
the celling and are believed to patronise 
the various criminal gangs that operate 
there. Some people believe that the 
MLA could not have been killed without 
the tacit support of some of these land¬ 
lords. 

Replying to a special two-hour debate 
in the Assembly on the murder, chief 
minister Satyendra Narayan Sinha, dis¬ 
counted reports that the deceased had 
sought additional protection. "Had it 
been so”, he said, “the legislator would 
not have agreed to send his bodyguard 
away.” Sbt legislators, he jxiinted out. 
had been killed in the state since Inde¬ 
pendence and shocking as the crimes 
were, never had the Opposition insisted 
on an adjournment motion. 

JalahankarGupta/Paliw j 


In troubled waters 


The DDF accuses the 


CPI(M) of having received 
kickbacks from a 
construction company 

The CPE(M) in Kerala is 
fast realising that it is 
impossible to run a gov¬ 
ernment and maintain a 
clean image at the same 
time. Last week, M.V. 
Mani of the Kerala Con- 
gress(M) revealed in the Assembly that 
"there was corruption to the tune of Rs 
50 lakhs in the concreting work of the 
tunnel in the Lower Periyar Hydro¬ 
electric project”. Mani said that the 
CPI(M) electricity minister, Sivadasa 
Menon, and his party received kickbacks 
for a contract awarded to the Hindustan 
Construction Company (HCC) for build- 




E.K. Naysnar: acandala ara catching up 


ing the lower Periyar tunnel. The 
Opposition United Democratic Front 
(UDF) repeatedly walked out of the 
House in protest against the ruling Left 
Democratic Front’s (LDF) refusal to 
order a judicial inquiry into the allega¬ 
tion. 

It is the first serious cliarge of corrup¬ 
tion levelled against the 28-month old 
CPi(M)-led Nayanar ministry. I'hough 
Menon has denied the charge, the 
CPI(M) leadership in the state is finding 
it difficult to justify its stance on the 
issue which threatens to tarnish its 
image. All these months, the CPKM) in 
Kerala had maintained a holier-than-thou 
attitude. It had been accusing the UDF. 
led by the Congress(I), of corruption 


while claiming that the LDF was "a clean 
government that works”. 

The crux of the controversy is an 
agreement between the Kerala State 
Electricity Board (KSEB) and HCC for 
the construction of a 12.79-km long 
tunnel in the Lower Periyar Hyde! 
Project. M.V. Mani’s allegation is that a 
panel of experts constituted by the 
KSEB advised the board, in April 1988, 
against the use of substandard ‘muck’ (a 
sort of building material obtained from 
excavation or rock blasting) in the lining 
of the tunnel. But in March 1989, the 
KSEB, “under pressure from a top 
CPI(M) leader”, persuaded the panel to 
change its stand. Mani produced a letter 
written by an executive engineer, asking 
the KSEB not to use any "inferior 
material. And what was shocking was 
that a portion of the concrete lining m 
the tunnel collapsed last month, lending 
credence to Mai I’s charge that substan¬ 
dard material had indeed been used. 

M.V. Mani, the soft-sptrken Kerala 
Congress(M) MLA, told Sundav; "'riie 
j^vemment is fighting shy of a judicial 
inquiry because its hands are not clean. 
There is enough evidence to nail the 
CPI(M) and its top le.idership. ” Mani 
pointed out that the panel of experts had 
originally stipulated that ISI standards be 
adhered to in choosing the construction 
material, but 10 months later, it waived 
the selection principle with regard to the 
use of ‘muck’. Moreover, the panel had 
initially imposed a financial liability clause 
on HCC because the KSEB was’incur¬ 
ring overhead costs in procuring fresh 
‘muck’ from quarries away from the 
project site and transporting it to the 
location tif the tunnel. 

The panel’s revised decision relieved 
the HCC of the burden of beanng the 
transportation costs and other charges. 
It is now the K8EB that has to shell out 
an additional Rs three crores for sup¬ 
plying cement to HCC for reinforcing the 
concrete lining comprising "inferior qual¬ 
ity muck ”, while HCC has gained over 
Rs two crores—the amount it would 
have had to spend on transporting 
‘muck’ from quarries to the work site. 

Another serious allegation against the 
KSEB IS that the original proposed 
thickness of the concrete lining has been 
reduced from 40 cnis to 30 cms. The 
KSEB says this was done because of 
technical reasons and because it saved 
money. But the financial advantage was 
more than offset by the fact tliat HCC 
raised the concreting costs, thereby 
making a sizeable profit. According to 
Balakrishna Filial, a former power minis- 
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ter who is himself mixed up in con¬ 
troversies over the Edamalayar project: 
‘There had been pressure from HCC to 
revise the rates but the earlier board 
refused. But when the LDF came to 
power the board was reconstituted to 
include people like M.M. Lawrence, 
who was the only non-official member of 
the board. This board has increased the 
rate substantially.” In Trivandruny 
rumours are doing the rounds that M.M. 
Lawrence, the LDF convenor and 
CPI(M)’s powerful fund-raiser, is in¬ 
volved in the latest tunnel scam. It is 
alleged that it was Lawrence who influ¬ 
enced the KSEB to pressurise the 
expert panel to revise its decisions. 

But what has irked the Opposition and 
raised doubts about the CPi(M)’s clear! 
credentials'is LDF’s refusal to initiate a 
judicial inquiry into the matter. The 
Opposition UDF’s case is that an inquiry 
must be ordered because of the prece¬ 
dent created by the Edamalayar project. 
When there was a leak and cracks in the 
Edamalayar tunnel, the previous DDF 
government, after initial vacillation, con¬ 
ceded the CPI(M)-led Opposition’s de¬ 
mand for a probe. But the LDF main¬ 
tains that the two cases are in no way 
similar and says the Opposition could file 
a complaint with a commission under the 
Kerala Publicmen’s Corruption Act. 
Though chief minister Nayanar himself 
concedes that such a commission does 
not exist at present he: assures that it 
will be formed soon. But the Opposition 
feels that nothing short of a judicial 
probe would help reveal the truth. 

The tunnel scandal has provided the 
Congress(I) with a stick to beat the 
Marxists with in the campaigns for the 
coming parliamentary elections. Mean¬ 
while, two more ministers m the Naya¬ 
nar Cabinet were accused of corruption. 
K. Chandrasekharan, the Janata Dal 
Education Minister in the LDF, has been 
accused by T.M. Jacob of Kerala Con- 
gress(M) of charging sums ranging from 
Rs 15,000 to Rs 75,000 for giving jobs to 
people in the Kerala Grandhasia San- 
ghani, of which he was the ex-officio 
chairman. Seethi Haji of the Muslim 
League has alleged that T.K. Hamza, 
the CPI(M) public works minister, had 
received bribes totalling Rs 30 lakhs for 
awarding contracts for the construction 
of three bridges in the state. The 
plethora of corruption charges against 
the CPI(M)-led LDF is likely to increase 
as the Congress (I) realises that this is 
the best way to counter the CPI(M)’s 
offensive against them. The CPI(M) 
leadership in the state has no answer to 
Congress(l) strategy as the muck flung 
on them following the tunnel scandal is 
proving difficult to wash. 

8r—dhf PMay/THiwNftvm 


Pushed to the wall 


Village bodies are up in arms 
against illegal occupation of 
their lands by government 
agencies 

Retrieving lost land is not 
yet a lost case in Goa, at 
least not with 225 corh- 
munidades deciding to go 
in for direct action. A 
communidade is an in¬ 
stitution by virtue of 
which land, comprising agricultural plots 
and orchards, is collectively held. The 
land and the trees are owned by the 
members of a communidade and the 
income from them is shared equally. 

Setting the pace of events against 
bureaucratic legerdemain through which 
the government tried to grab land be¬ 
longing to the collec- - 

tive bodies was the ^ 

Serula communidade 
of Bardez taluka l 

which demolished a tpor 

wall built by the Pan- 
jim Planning and De¬ 
velopment Authority 
(PPDA) around 
20,000 sq m. of land, 
razed to the ground a 
village bar which, 
apparently, was built 
on one of its 1,500- 

sq.m. plots, and tore ^ 

down 26 huge hoard- rf-in 

mgs at Porvorim. uCilIi 

Taking a cue from its ||||| 

mnn^dadT. stfuctures 

niunidades at . . 

Mapuse, Saligao, SHOCK W8VI 

Assagao and Olaulim the adml 

arc also taking simi- __j j... 

lar actions against 

illegal occupants. COnStefOStv 


villagers alleged. 

“The government connived with cer¬ 
tain vested interests in the communi- 
dades and ensured that their elected 
panels failed to get notified in the official 
gazette,” complained Sebastian Pinto, 
president of the Serula communidade. 
The government has been appointing its 
henchmen in the administrative panels of 
these bodies and, as a result, applica¬ 
tions of the government servants for 
land allotment always got preferential 
treatment, he explained. This practice of 
nominating the committee members was 
ultimately challenged in the High Court 
and the government was forced to hold 
elections last December. 

The gaonkars accuse the government 
of cheating them of huge sums of money 
by keeping land prices artificially de¬ 
pressed. For instance, the price of a 
piece of prime land in Porvorin, as per 
the government’s valuation, was only HEs 


UnautfiorlMd atructurM 
Mng dMnollahad 
by ItM gaokan; 
•pontanaou* action 


This angry strike 

.frojn the communk' - 

dades was expected for quite some 
time. The dissatisfaction of their mem¬ 
bers had been growing, as applications 
for the sanction of communidade land 
filed by the gaonkars (that’s what the 
communidade members are known as) 
for building houses were kept pending 
by government administrators in charge 
of ffiese bodies, while government ser¬ 
vants, no matter which part of the 
country they came from, got their pap¬ 
ers processed within a few months. 'This 
was a clear case of favouritism, the 


The recent 
demolitions of 
unauthorised 
structures have sent 
shock waves through 
the administration 
and have created 
consternation among 
land-grabbers 



96 per sq. m. but could fetch up to Rs 
400 per sq. m. if developed, and some 
plots did actuaUy sell at Rs 600 per sq. 
m. Elsewhere, at Verna Plateau, where 
an ambitious electronic city has been 
planned over 100,22,925 sq. m. of 
communidade land spread across Corta- 
lim, Quelossim and Nagoa, the govern¬ 
ment was willing to offer only Rs 10 per 
sq. m., while developed land in the same 
area was selling at Rs 230 per sq. m. In 
fact, not very many years back the 
government had acquired communidade 
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land near Panjim at less than Rs 10 per 
sq. m. 

Besides, the government has also 
been accused of reserving some prime 
plots for people who are its favourites. 
For example, hutments have been 
allowed to come up on plot 35 of lot 156 
at Porvorim and the administrator of the 
communidades has been reluctant to 
order their demolition in the hope that 
the owner will settle for a less encum¬ 
bered plot and he will be able to allot the 
land to one of his cronies. 

The recent demolitions have created 
shock waves in the administration and 
among land grabbers. Hectic efforts are 
on to regularise all illegal constructions 
by getting no-objection certificates from 
the admmistrator. In a desperate bid to 
stall demolitions, the government has 
refused police protection to the com¬ 
munidades during demolition work, 'fhe 
collector of north Goa, R.I. jaiprakash, 
said that the demolitions carried out by 
'the Serula communidade were illegal, as 
it did not have the permission of the 
administrator. But S.V. Shirodkar, the 



administrator of Bardez communidade 
refused to comment on the actions and, 
so far, no case has been filed against the 
Serula body. A probe has, however, 
been ordered to determine whether the 
demolitions were legal or not. But 
despite the government’s open hostility 
towards their moves, the commumdades 
remain undeterred. “We want the lands 
in their original state, with plantations on 
^em,” said one gaonkar. And where 
Acre is a will, there might also be a way. 
(Mm Tains/AfM/f 


Hour of the rebels 


Congress(I) dissidents train 
their guns on chief minister 
Chaudhary and M. L. 
Fotedar 



It was perhaps the worst 
meeting Amarsinh 
Chaudhary faced in the 
four eventful years he has 
been in office as the chief 
minister. The party dissi¬ 
dents had always kept 
him on tenterhooks, but on 15 July, 
when the PCC(I)'called a meeting to 
discuss the problems facing the local 
self-government bodies in the state, the 
rebels virtually tore Chaudhary apart in 
the presence of four /\JI India Congres- 
s(I) Committee (AICC-I) bosses. 

The 200 invitees, who included MPs, 
MLAs, presidents of urban municipali¬ 
ties and panchayat chiefs and ministers, 
sat helplessly through a five-hour long 
bedlam as one rebel after another ac¬ 
cused the Chaudhary regime of having 
failed to uphold the state’s interests. 
The pro-Chaudhary elements desparate- 
ly tried to shout down the dissidents, 
and that resulted in a free-for-all that 
Chaudhary had least expected with four 
'AICC(I) heavyweights like M.L. Fote¬ 
dar, Sheila Kaul, Ratnakar Pande and 
S.P. Mishra attending the meeting. In 
fact, Fotedar himself came in for some 
nasty abuses and Chaudhary had to stop 
mid-way through this speech as his 
uproariousopponents would not let him 
speak. Some 30 rebel MLAs refused to 
accept the chief minister’s dinner invita- 
tio. They demanded his ouster as the 
leader of the party in the state before 
electioneering for the coming parliamen¬ 
tary polls got under way. With 
Chaudhary at the helm, the party would 
come a cropper, they said. 

Even the AICC(I) members were not 
unanimous in backing Chaudhary in the 
face of a barrage of rebel fire. Sheila 
Kaul helped increase the dissidents’ fire 
power by demanding that about 5(X) 
posts of directors and chairmen of gov¬ 
ernment-controlled boards and corpora¬ 
tions, which had been lying vacant for 
quite some time, be filled up without 
further delay. 


The fracas was obviously the culmina¬ 
tion of the growing disgruntlement over 
the last three years against Chaudhary’s 
rule. The rebels—who include three 
ministers and 30 MLAs—had made 



M.L. Fotedar: underfire 


several representations to the Congres- 
sd) high command, demanding the re¬ 
moval of the state’s only tiibal chief 
minister, but their requests had been 
repeatedly turned down. 

In Apnl, when the going got really 
difficult for the chief minister, Fotedar, 
Kaul and Chintamani Panigrahi arrived at 
Gandhinagar to give the rebels a hear¬ 
ing. They were supposed to prepare a 
report for the party president Kajiv 
Gandhi, giving their views on 
Chaudhary’s removal for the sake of 
party unity. Fotedar had then refused to 
make the contents of the report public. 
"We have given a unanimous report and 
the result is obvious,” he had said 
ambiguously. 

But he coiifided to a select group of 
newsmen later that Chaudhary was 
staying on. But the 15 July meeting must 
have been a memorable one for Fotedar 
himself whom people accused of having 
taken Ks five crores from Chaudhary 
and showered him with abuses at the 
airiKirt. 

Emboldened by I'otedar’s show of 
support for him at the meeting in which 
the central leader did not utter a word 
against Chaudhary, the chief minister 
told the press on 17 July that he 
remained the most popular leader, as 
people approached him to solve the 
problems they faced in other depart¬ 
ments. About 18 Cabinet ministers took 
offence to this and the Cabinet meeting 
of 19 July was expected to cut 
Chaudhary to size. But before the 
Cabinet met, the cliief minister shot off 
letters of apology to the individual minis¬ 
ters. That won them over and 
Chaudhary lived to rule another day. 
MahMh Ttiy^VAhmedabad 
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Deeds and misdeeds 


Members of a parish 
committee go on hunger 
strike against the decision to 
lease out church land 

'ITie parish committee of 
the Catholic Association 
of Hyderabad and the 
Archbishop of the city 
have locked horns over 
the teasing out of a piece 
of church land. Those 
who went to attend the Sunday morning 
mass at St Mary’s Church, Secunder¬ 
abad, on 9 July, found the executive 
members of the church’s parish commit¬ 
tee, led by K. Joseph Reddy, on an 
indefinite hunger strike in a tent they 
pitched on the church premises. 

ITie parish committee members were 
protesting against the leasing of 30,312 
sq. ft of church land by the Archbishop, 
the Rev. Arulappa, to Shalivahana Con¬ 
struction Company (SCO. The plot was 
a piece of prime land in the heart of 
Secunderabad valued at about Rs one 
crore. 

But it was not so much the value of 
the land that piqued the parish commit¬ 
tee as the fact that the deal seemed to 
have hurt the religious sentiments of the 
Catholics. According to Reddy, there 
were many irregularities in the deal 
which raised several questions. 
Although the stamp-paper on which the 
deed was made out was purchased on 18 
March, 1989, the document did not 
specify the date on which it was ex¬ 
ecuted by the Archbishop and the com¬ 
pany. "It is neither a sale deed nor a 
lease deed. If anything, it is merely an 
agreement,” said Reddy. 

'The deed deems the church property 
to be “belonging to the lessor”, to which 
Reddy objects on the ground that an 
Archbishop is only the custodian of 
church property, and not its owner. ITie 
deed was signed by two persons—P.L. 
Lawrence and M. Komaraiah—on behalf 
of the Shalivahana Construction Com¬ 
pany. Reddy pointed out that Lawrence 
was a close relative of the Archbishop. 
By hating entered into the lease agree- 
men^the reverend violated canon 1298 
of ”1116 Code of Canon Law’ which 
governs aU Catholic churches in the 
world. The law lays down that "unless 
they are of little value, the ecclesiastical 
Mods are not to be sold or leased to the 
Joninistrators themselves or to their 


relatives up to the fourth degree of 
consanguinity or affinity without the 
special written permission of the compe¬ 
tent authority”. And the competent 
authority in a case like this is the Pope 
himself. 

After signing the agreement, SCC 
served notices on Reddy and other 
members of the parish committee, 
asking them to vacate the premises and, 
in the month of May, it moved in to 
demolish parts of the church buildings. 

A section of the parish committee 
members allege that the Reverend Aru¬ 
lappa was being misguided and control¬ 
led by the parish priest, Fr Julian 
Studden. Said A. Davies, another mem¬ 
ber of the parish committee, “Fr Stud¬ 
den was transferred fi'om St Joseph’s 
Cathedral, Gunfoundry, to St Mary’s 
Church in 1986 because of the parishion¬ 
ers’ grievances against hini.” He, 
apparently, refused to hold elections to 
the parish council after taking over. 
Instead, the fiinctionaries were nomin¬ 
ated according to the whims of the 
clergy. 

The parish committee decided to go on 


S ome marriages are made in 
heaven; and some in a police 
camp. It was a Inzaire ceremony 
orguii^d by the Rajasthan police at 
Masari village of Kuthumar tehsit in 
Alwar district. On the morning of 10 
July, the police brought Vimla and 
Omprakash, two Haruans,- to a 
make^uft camp in the village. One of 
the constables fixed his baton on the 
ground and the bride and the 
bridegroom were made to perform 
the ^ent (ritualistic drcunxambula- 
tion) around the baton instead of a 
fire as it should be normally done. 
Omx this was over, a pdice officer 
declared; “Jao, ho gaye fumhare 
pher^* (Go, your ntarriage has been 
sblemnised). 'The couple stood dazed 
and a^st—a marriage without a 
pandit, without mantras and without 
a fire was somethmg that they could 
not conceive of. But the poliw hud^ 
died them oito a waiting jeep afid it 
(^'^pw^s the grocim's v2|Bge, 



The partly damotlahed pramisee of St 
Mary's Church: historic monumant 

t 

hunger strike when all other means 6f 
solving the crisis failed. “We met 
Archbishop Arulappa several times, but 
he was reluctant to commit himself to 
anything He even said he was unaware 
of the contents of the deed and directed 
us to meet Fr Studden,” said Reddy. 


Katara, in Bharatpur district. 

So what were the police up to? 
Well, they were trying to keep the 
area’s caste Hindus happy by arrang¬ 
ing this sham ceremony when they 
should have been providing the Hari- 
jans protection in holding a real one. 

'Hie Harijans had planned to marry 
off Vimla and Omprakash in style by 
bringing cmt a procession with the 
bri(te^o(»n ridii^ a horse accompa-. i 
nied by a brass band. When the 
Hindus learnt of . this plan, they told 
the Harijans that tt»y would not 
allow them to br^ out the proces¬ 
sion. Finding their plan thus jeopar¬ 
dised, the Harijans approacted the 
chief minister’s office, met home 
nunister Ashok (Jehlot and sou^t 
help from the director general of^ce 
(DGP) Ad even wrote to the Prime 
Minister, Gehlot and the p^e de¬ 
partment promised the Harijans pro¬ 
tection against intimidations by thd 
Hindus and assured them that th^ 




A marriage on earth 

A bizarre ceremony is held to humiliate 
Harijans in Rajasthan 



t 



St Mary’s Church has an interesting 
history. Its foundation stone was laid on 
15 August, 1847, exactly 100 years 
before India became independent. So 
the church should be preserved not only 
in deference to the sentiments of the 
Christian community but also as a monu¬ 
ment of significance. But, for that, the 
deeds of the Archbishop may first have 
to be undone. 

Mufcundan C. MwtonIMyaerabsd 


had no cause for fear. 

^ But the upper castes were not to 
9 be put off so easily. Their beifiger- 
snee increased when they learnt that 
the Harijans had sou^t police pro¬ 
tection and were going ^ead widi 
their plan. This created a lot of 
tension in the village. 

But the police played truant on the 



day of the marriage. When the possi¬ 
bilities of their turning up to escort 
the marriage party receded, the 
bridegroom's Wends and relatives 
left for the bride’s village, Masara, in 
two groups, with the bridegroom 


Home minister Ashok 
Gehiot and the poiice 
department promised 
the Harijans protection 
against any attacks by 
the Hindus. But the 
poiice played truant on 
the day of the marriage 
ceremony 


Murder most foul 


Musician Sajjad Hussain and 
his son are charged with 
homicide 

A coffin lay on the door¬ 
step. A doctor sat in the 
living-room writing out a 
fake death certificate. 
And veteran s/je/ma/play¬ 
er Sajjad Hussain and his 
son Ali Imam nervously 
ran around the room trying to wipe out 
all traces of a crime they had just 
committed. Eighteen-year-old Rabab 
Begum, wife of Ali Imam and niece of 
s/iehna; player Bismillah Khan, had died 
of tuberculosis, said the death certifi¬ 
cate. 

Tipped off by the neighbours, police 
arrived in time to find a still-warm 
corpse, which bore marks of injury, and 
on Rabab Begum's bed, tufts of hair and 
some broken bangles. Ali Imam’s young 
wife had been strangled, said the police. 
Hitler had used piano wire to string up 
his disloyal generals; Sajjad Hus, ain and 


his son probably preferred a length of 
electric wire. Late on the night of 15 
July, the couple, married in 1987, had 
their last confrontation. Rabab Begum i 
probably pleaded with her husband to 
break off his affair with one of her 
relatives living in Banaras. Ali Imam, 
angry that his wife had come to know of 
the affair, and caught between two 
women, decided in a fit of anger that his 
wife would have to go. As Sajjad Hussain 
later told the police, his son 'had gone 
out of control’. 

The cover up began next morning. 
Sajjad and his son summoned Asad 
Ahmed, a drKtor, who hurriedly wrote 


travelling in a tractor. But on the 
way, the Harijans were attacked by a 
group of armed men and 12 members 
of the marriage party suffered se¬ 
rious injuries. The other group, 
which took a different route, reached 
Masara, but were petrified to discov¬ 
er a 20,000-strong mob ( 10,000 acc¬ 
ording to Gehlot's statement in the 
state Assembly) waiting to disrupt the 
function. The collector and the su¬ 
perintendent of police, Alwar district, 
who were present at the spot, asked 
the Harijans not to bring out any 
procession and the mob dispersed 
only after the Harijans called off the 
programme. 

TTie police arrived next morning 
when the battle was lost and won. 
They took Vimia and Omprakash 
away and forced them to perform a 
farcical ritual they had j3lanned for the 
distrau^ coupte. And though the 
incident creat^ a furore in the 
Assembly after it was reported in a 
local newspaper, tending to the sus¬ 
pension d senior district poltee 
dals and an administrative itutuiry 
being ordered into the matter, the 
Harijans are yet to. get over the 
hiimiiiation they suffered. 

IMIap^ Chand Pawfla/MlMir 



Sajjad Hutaain: attamptine a covar-up 

out a death certificate. Arrangements 
were also made for a quick burial. 
But Sajjad had reckoned without his 
nosy neighbours. Kept awake the pre¬ 
vious night by the angry altercations 
between Imam and Rabab, they tele¬ 
phoned the police the next morning. 
Police, who have seized a number of 
letters written by Imam’s mistress to 
Imam, a missive by Rabab to Iman 
pleading with him to be a faithful husband 
and also a length of electric wire, have 
charged Imam with murder. 

But the investigation isn’t proceeding 
as well as it should. Policemen are 
already complaining that they are being 
forced to go easy on Dr Asad Ahmed, an 
asscKiate of a very senior officer of the 
Calcutta Police. "How can we investi¬ 
gate the case if there is pressure from 
the highups even before we file a 
chargesheet,” asked a police official. 
The senior police officer, when asked 
about his links with Dr Aimed, admitted 
that he knew him but denied that he was 
obstructing justice. But the investigation 
has only begun: even if Sajjad and his son 
are guilty, they won’t be punished very 
soon. 

Srbi|oy Chowdhury/Calcirtto 
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GIC has done it again... 

GOOD NEWS FOR SMALL INVESTORS 

GIC lakes a big leap to help SMALL INVESTORS 
In disposing off their ODD LOT SHARES over the 





COUNTER 

UNIQUE SCHEME; 

GIC has introduced a unique ODD LOT 
PURCHASE SCHEME and, through its four 
subsidiaries, opened SPECIAL COUNTERS at all 
the four Metros for direct purchase of odd lots of 
equity shares of selected companies 
The Scheme has been a great boon to small 
investors as it has helped to quickly realise FULL 
VALUE of Odd Lot Shares 
INTERLINKING OF COUNTERS ; 

In view of the enthusiastic response from SMALL 
INVESTORS and appreciation received for the 
Scheme, these SPECIAL COUNTERS at the FOUR 
METROS are now being INTER-LINKED 

INCREASED COVERAGE ; 

tWhat's more, GIC will further INCREASE ITS 
COVERAGE to include over 200 active scrips 
listed on Stock Exchanges 

NOW 

Odd Lots can be sold AT ANY OF THE 
COUNTERS, no matter where the Company is 
situated or on which Stock Exchange its shares 
are listed and realise the full value in shortest time 

GIC In tune with Its mafor oblectives, will continue 
to innovate schemes for better services both to 
insured and investors. 

CONTACT tor sale of Odd Lot Shares at any of 
the totfowfng Specfat Counters: 



NATIONAL 
INSURANCE 
CO.LTO. 
Investment 
Dept, 

6. Everest House, 
Calcutta 700 071 
Tel 442651 



THE NEW INDIA 
ASSURANCE 
CO. LTD. 
Investment 
Dept. 

87. M G. Road. 
Bombay-400 023 
Tel 274617 



THE ORIENTAL 
INSURANCE 
CO. LTD. 

Investment 
Dept. 

A-2S/27. Asal 
All Road. 

New Delhi-110 002 
Tel 279221 


Q 

UNITED INDIA 
INSURANCE 
CO. LTD 

Investment 
Dept , 

24. Whites Road. 
Madras 600014. 
Tel 860061 


COUNTER TIMINGS BETWEEN 11 00 A M TO 12 30 P M ON TUESDAYS AND THURSDAYS 


« ^ GENERAL INSURANCE 
O CORPORATION OF INDIA 

mwwA dsmh ifj (fjg service of the Nation. 



Sudha & Sub^a 



NEWS 


Reading between the lines 



A circular issued by the 
state's chief electoral officer 
threatens to rob the minorites 
of their voting rights 

A circular sent out by the 
state's chief electoral 
officer is creating bad 
blood between various 
communities by treating 
the 1966 electoral roll as 
the cut-off document for 
preparing the voters’ list for the coming 
parliamentary elections. The linguistic 
minorities are opposing the move, fear¬ 
ing that lakhs among them would be 
disenfranchised, and their growing sul¬ 
lenness does not augur well for the 
state’s fragile ethnic relations. 

The first outburst against the circular 
occurred on 29 June when about 1,000 
students belonging to the All Assam 
Minority Students’ Union (AMSU) went 
on the rampage while trying to force a 
bandh in Nagaon district in protest 
against the electoral move. The police 
resorted to firing at Sonabali, about 25 
km away from Nagaon town, 
killing four students as the 
\i,AMSU activists went about 
burning trucks that were 
plied in defiance of the bandh 
call. Subsequently, two more 
bandhs weie organised in 
Nagaon and in the Bengali- 
dominated Barak Valley, 
widening the psychological 
chasm that tends to separate 
it from upper Assam where 
Assamese are in the major¬ 
ity. Said Golam Osmani, a 
former minister and leader of 
the United Minorities Front 
(UMF): "It would be difficult 
for them (the minorities) to 
II set up links either on their 
^i)wn or through their paren¬ 
tage with the 1966 rolls.’’ 

And this, he fears, would rob 
thousands of their voting 
rights. 

The controversy was 
sparked off by a three-page 
telex message sent out by 
the chief electoral officer, 

Bhaskar Barua, on 20 May to 
all deputy commissioners and 
electoral officers. He wanted 
them to prepare two lists be- 
drafting the new elector- 
aHroll—one on the basis 


of names of persons appearing in the 
1985 roll and another of those whose 
names cannot be linked to the 1966 list. 
It meant that if someone’s or his or her 
parent’s name did not appear in the 1966 
list, the person was liable to be disen¬ 
franchised. 

But says Karendu Bhattacharya, a 
Congress(I) MLA from Cachar, “We will 
not allow the holding of the Lok Sabha 
polls if the revisions m the voters’ list is 
earned out on the basis of the 1966 


Home minister Bhrigu 
Phukan, who refuses to go 
into the technicaiities 
invoived in the revision of 
the voters’ iist accuses the 
Centre of whipping up 
communal passions in a 
bid to impose President’s 
rule in the state 


Qolam Oamanl: ap —Mng up for (h« minorltloo 
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rolls,” while Santi Ranjan Dasgupta, 
UMF president, who met Prime Minis¬ 
ter Rajiv Gandhi on 1 July, feared tKat 80 
lakh voters belonging to the minority 
communities would lose their voting 
rights as a result of this circular. 

The Cachar district president of the 
UMF wondered how the 1985 rolls could 
lose their validity when they served as 
the basis for the last Assembly polls. 
Union minister of state for home San- 
tosh Mohan Dev was also peeved by the 
circular, as this ministry, on the basis of 
a report submitted by the attorney 
general of the state, K. Parasaran, had 
recommended that the 1985 rolls should 
seiwe as the basis of the Lok Sabha polls 
in the state. 

Chief minister Prafulla Mahanta, 
however, dismisses the apprehensions 
as unfounded and asserts that the 20- 
May directive was in keeping with the 
Citizensliip Amendment Act of 1985, 
which lays down that only people of 
Indian origin who came to Assam on or 
before 1 January 1966 would be deemed 
to be citizens of India. "How can we 
allow non-citizens to remain on the 
voters’ list?” he asks. 

But the Congress(I) and the Con- 
gress(S), parties that enjoy a consider¬ 
able following among the minorities, 
have not bought Mahanta’s arguments. 

Said Hiteswar Saikia. a for¬ 
mer Congiess(l) chief minis¬ 
ter, the circular ran counter 
to clause 7 ol the 25 March 
guidelines laid clown by the 
Election Commission which 
cautioned .igainst disenlran- 
chising persons simply be¬ 
cause theirsor the names ol 
their parents did not appear 
in the list of 1966 

State home minister Bhn- 
gu Phukan. who refuses to 
go into the technicalities in¬ 
volved. accuses the Con- 
gress(l) of whipping up com¬ 
munal passions in a bid to 
impose President's Rule in 
the state. The AGP (Assam 
Gana Parishad) government, 
which has been doing the 
balancing act for sometime 
past, succeeded in mollifying 
the All Assam Students’ Un¬ 
ion (AASU) activists who 
have been insisting on using 
the 1966 rolls in preparing 
future voters’ lists, but has 
managed to antagonise the 
minorities and create new 
uncertainties in the state. 

Santanu Ghosh/SMcfwr 
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KEEP 

SAP VACUUM FLASKS HANDY 

Now, no more waiting for canteen tea 
or coffee With SAP Vacuum Flasks, 
enjoy refreshing cups of tea or coffee. 

Anytime. Eveiytime 

SAP vacuum Flasks come in attractive 
designs and convenient sizes 
Specially fabricated to retain the freshness 
and flavour of hot tea or coffee 
All day long 


Mfg by 

SHREE ARVIND PLASTICS , 

39-ABCD Govt ind Estate 
Kandivli (west) 

Sombay400 (D67 

Ph .6752421 • 6053115 • 6050455 












THE BOOK TRADE 


Publish and perish? 

The recent massive hikes in paper prices threaten the future of 

the publishing industry 


A t the best of times, Indian pub¬ 
lishers are a disgruntled lot. But 
they have never been worse off 
than they are now. Hikes in paper prices 
have never been so alarming or imposed 
in such quick succession. In 1988, the 
price of paper was revised seven times. 
' 'Phis year, there have been three signifi¬ 
cant increases already, making it 40-50 
per cent more expensive than it was 
seven months ago. “This is the first time 
in my career of 20 years that I have 
witnessed such continuous increases,” 
says Rajan Mehra of Rupa and Com¬ 
pany. "We know that paper prices go up 
just before the elections and we expect 
more increases before the end of this 
year. But we can’t understand why the 
situation has gone so out of hand since 
December last.” 

While the rising cost of 
newsprint has forced the 
Bombay-based Free Press 
Journal and two Kerala 
* dailies to close down, pub- 
t lishing houses are keeping 
their heads above water by 
passing on the burden of 
additional costs to the con¬ 
sumer. This has affected 
sales; especially of those 
publishers who depend on 
individual rather than institu¬ 
tional buying. Though most 
publishers agree that escalat¬ 
ing paper costs eventually 
undermine the reading habit 
(which is endangered by the 
electronic media) and 
erode their profits, they are 
divided on whether the 
industry is facing a crisis. 

' "Since 50 per cent of our production 
costs are paper costs, you can imagine 
the impact of the price hikes on the 
industry,” says Sanjit Datta of Penguin 
Books India. “The overall market reac¬ 
tion has meant a decrease in sales and 
we have to be more cautious in our print 
runs, and much more judicious about 
what we print.” "The risk element is 
much greater in the business today, says 
Gulab Vazirani president of the Federa¬ 
tion of Indian Publishers. "We have been 
thrown out of gear and have never 
fjMred such a bad period. The cost of 
paper has jumped by 150 per cent in the 


last three years, and unless there is 
some change, the industry—sorry, pub¬ 
lishing is not recognised as an industry 
yet—will die out. With this kind of raw 
material cost, nobody can do business. 
Publishers are a damned lot.” 

Kukun Advani, senior editor at Oxford 
University Press, disagrees. “There is 
no crisis situation," he says. "If the 
escalation had gone on, there might have 
been a crisis, but prices have steadied a 
bit, even gone dowTi in recent weeks, 
for some kinds of paper.” Tejeshwar 
Singh of Sage Publications is even more 
sceptical about the hue and cry being 
raised by publishers. "The word cnsis is 


TtMr« la tiU) a markat tor 
booka: fictiofl la tha beat aallar 


WhUBtHe press 8009 
the paper hike as part 
ota shilster design to 
timart free thought 
andeuribpollttcal 
comment, most 
pubttshers are more 
concerned about Its 
eeonomk Impllcatiotts 



a red rag for me. ” he says. "If there is a 
crisis, it is entirely self-made, and pub¬ 
lishers have wallowed in it, begging for 
more concessions. I have been hearing 
that there is a crisis situation since 1978. 

If the situation was so bad. would 
Penguin have thought of actually opening 
an office in India.’ The rest of the world 
is looking at India with open mouths and 
licking their chops. We’re sitting on a 
gold mine. If only they'd realise it 
instead of cnbbing.” 

A re publishers then crying wolf? Are 
they making the govenunent a 
scapegoat when they have only them¬ 
selves to blame if business is bad? 
Nobody can deny that more expensive 
paper means less people are able to buy 
books. But while the press sees the 
paper hike as part of a sinis¬ 
ter desigji to thwart free 
thought and curb political 
comment, most publishers 
are more concerned about its 
immediate economic implica¬ 
tions. 

What makes matters 
worse is that paper manufac¬ 
turers operate in a totally 
protected environment. Pap¬ 
er cannot be imported except 
by the government’s Hindus¬ 
tan Paper Corporation. And 
ironically enough it is the 
government who is the worst 
affected, being the largest 
consumer of paper: approx¬ 
imately 80 per cent of the 
average white paper is used 
by government , offices. 
Besides, the government also controls 
the production of textbooks for primary 
schools. In an election year, its demand 
for paper is staggering. So, in relative 
terms, the publishing industry uses a 
negligible amount of paper. “It is the 
government that is paying out more 
money. Unfortunately, we people in the 
private sector get squeezed in the 
bargain,” says Singh. “Publishers can 
keep complaining but why should they 
care?” 

Others feel that the hike has far more 
disturbing implications. Addressing a 
seminar on the rising cost of paper in 
New Delhi, Professor Rajni Kothari 
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said: “The price of paper affects the 
freedom of a citizen." There are many 
tfieories as to why, while prices of paper 
are falling world-wide, paper costs are 
going up so dramatically in India. The 
press perceives this as part of a diabolic 
scheme to stifle the voice of the press 
and prevent the publication of more 
books. “This hike is not merely econo¬ 
mic. but political as well,” says Nikhil 
Chakravartty, editor of Mainstream. “It 
is an insecure regime’s attempt to 
thwart the enlightenment of the public. 
After all that ballyhoo about literacy and 
the new education policy, the govern¬ 
ment’s sinister priorities are now evi¬ 
dent. ’’ Dileep Padgaonkar, editor of The 
Times of India, maintained that the price 
hike “demonstrates the sustained and 
relentless animosity of the government 
toward the written word" 


T hough the paper price hike has hit 
most publishers, they remain disun¬ 
ited. And this gives the government an 
upper hand. "The publishers did take 
joint recourse to demonstrate against 
the hike and even observed an all-India 
Protest Day in February. But whenever 
they have approached the ministry, they 
have been quarrelling amongst them¬ 
selves, with different factions presenting 
different demands," avers an official in 
the commerce ministry. “And anyway. ’’ 
defends the official, “this is a question of 
administration of prices, not of curtailing 
freedom. There has been an abnormal 
increase in the price of all raw matenals; 
coal is in short supply, power cuts are 
frequent, and there is a shortage of 
pulp." 


The situation could be saved, though, 
say most publishers. Rajan Mehra, for 
one, maintains; “These abnormal in¬ 
creases could be controlled if there was 
a paper control order like the one the 
government had introduced some years 
ago, and if paper was imported to tide 
over the crisis.” There is a precedent 
for this. When, in 1974, paper prices got 
out of hand, shooting up from Rs 5 to Rs 
8 per tonne (present increases have 
made paper go up from Rs 11-13 to Rs 
22 per tonne), the government imported 


paper from all over the world to control 
prices. “Whatever the foreign exchange 
costs, this will have to be done as a 
short-term measure, ’’ says Mehra. “We 
spend Rs 300 crores annually on the 
import of books. So why can’t the' 
government rationalise imports and buy 
1 , paper on the international market in- 
’;'Stead?” asks Vazirani. Adding, with 

r ne feeling, “We have slipped from 7th 
17th place in the world production of 
ifbooks." 

Tf" “I'his is not the first time publishing 



has been in trouble,” claims Mohan 
Gupta of Raj Kamal Prakashan, which 
has a near monopoly of quality books in 
Hindi. “On the one hand, the govern¬ 
ment announces Operation Blackboard, 
and allots crores and crores for books 
for children, and on the other, it makes it 
almost impossible for adults to buy 
books. So what will be the outcome of all 
this talk of literacy?” The book weeks 
and book fairs organised by the govern¬ 
ment are only rituals, he says, because 
with the increase in prices, very few 
people are able to buy books. “If the 
government really wants to, they can 
control prices, ’’ says Gupta. “Overnight, 
the price of black and white television 
fell by Rs 1,(XX) when Mrs Gandhi 
launched her television blitz." 

Even where the publishing industry is 
concerned, there have been instances of 
relief from the government. In 1972, 
publishers were bailed out of a difficult 
situation by a 20 per cent tax relief. In 
1987, textbook paper was made avail¬ 
able at concessional rates. Also, since 
most publishers use direct mail system 
in the absence of a proper sales network 
in small towns, concessional postal rates 
would greatly help. “We have to spend 
Rs 8 as postage for a book priced at Rs 
15," claims Gupta. "If the government 
implemented such measures, it would 
help. But obviously books are not on 
their list of priorities." 

T he cutrent crisis has meant that 
most publishers have tightened their 


belts. Some have even turned down 
manuscripts that they might otherwise 
have accepted. While no publisher is 
able to produce concrete figures to show 
an actpal drop in registered sales this 
year, there is likely to be a slump of. 
about 20 per cent. “It is a question of% 
carefully balancing our budgets to main¬ 
tain some sort of equilibrium,” explains 
Sanjit Datta of Penguin India. "Different 
publishers use different methods to 
overcome the extra cost of paper," says 
Advani. At OUP, for instance, print 
orders may be decrea.sed and a book 
reprinted later to accommodate costs. 
With this method, though, cost per unit 
shoots up, and so the smaller publishers 
have to increase their cover pnees. 

With the pound getting dearer by the 
minute, imported books have all but 
gone out of the reach of the average 
person. Indians are not avid readers, 
though there is a section of people, 
mostly the affluent, which buys books 
despite the inflated pnees. The demand 
is generally restricted to pulp and at 
times to classics, and pirates do brisk 
business, offsetting books and selling 
them on footpaths at a fraction of the 
original cost. OUP’s Concise Oxford 
Dictionary has been pirated, as has All 
My Sons, a prescribed textbook. “This 
happens vdien our print runs exceed 
8,000 to 10,000 copies, especially for 
prescribed texts,” explains Advani. “It is 
almost impossible to prosecute the pi¬ 
rates themselves, but we physically 
seize whatever copies we can Cnd. 
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RUKUN ADVANI: There is no crisis situation If 
the escalation had gone on. there might has'e been a 
irisis, hut prices have steadied a bit 
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SANJIT DATTA: Since SO percent of our production costs 
are paper costs, you can imagine the impact of the price 
hikes on the industry 


Piracy doesn't affect our business too 
much. The loss is not massive, but it’s 
something one doesn’t want to ignore." 

According to Mehra, if books are 
priced reasonably, piracy is less likely to 
occur. "The laws are quite stringent, 
and people wouldn’t resort to buying 
pirated copies if they got the original 
editions at the proper prices.” But 
there's no denying that overpricing ex¬ 
ists. While nobody can deny that Indian 
publishing, especially the more reputed 
houses, IS improving in terms of quality, 
production and design, the tendency to 
pass on the burden of increased costs to 
the buyer has to be decried. 

N ot that publishers are out and out 
losers. Despite the increase in 
paper costs, publishers like OUP have 
registered a steady growth in turnov¬ 
er—about 10-12 per cent—even over 
the last year. "About 80 per cent of our 
sales are to the government and other 
institutional buyers. There has been no 
cut in institutional buying, and trade has 
been very brisk. It’s when the govern¬ 
ment cuts back on spending that we feel 
the pinch, like six or seven years ago, 
when they froze library buying." In fact, 
OUP is one publishing house that has 
benefited greatly from the Nehru and 
Radhakrishna centenary celebrations, 
with books by these statesmen being 
much in demand. "It’s been wonderful 
for us, ” smiles Advani, admitting 
though, that individual-oriented pub¬ 
lishers might be worse affected. 
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Publishing in the vernacular languages 
isn’t a paying proposition either. Says 
Gupta of Raj Kamal Prakashan: "Unlike 
the English reader, our clients come 
from the Hindi belt where the economic 
situation is not so good, and our prices 
reflect this. For instance, Tarnas in 
P2nglish (Penguin) costs Rs 55, while the 
original Hindi edition brought out by us is 
only Rs 15.” Raj Kama’s sales have 
registered a decrease of 10 to 20 per 
cent but Gupta insists that he’s in the 
business for better or for worse. 

Other publishers have found novel 
ways to sunnount the situation. Mehra, 


The lading habit is 
being ragudly eroded 
by the advent of video 
and television. **But 
publishing is still a 
very lucrative' 
business, "maintains 
Mehra of Rupa and 
Company 


for instance, negotiated special prices 
with foreign publishers, and offers a host 
of excellent books from such publishers 
as Fontana, Pan, Picador, Crafton at 
almost 50-^ per cent of the published 
price abroad. “This has created a lot of 
demand for books that were otherwise 
out of the reach of many people," says 
Mehra, who swears by publishing as a 
profession. "There are opportunities for 
spinning money, and it is still a very 
lucrative business, if you work out the 
economics well and price your books 
properly. It is not a business which 
yields profits overnight, but it can be 
cultivated,” says Mehra, a third- 
generation publisher. The reading habit 
is being rapidly eroded by the advent of 
video and television,he maintains. De¬ 
spite that, "fiction is still the best seller, 
the lighter the better. Poetry is out, but 
general travelogues are now doing 
well. ” 

Tejeshwar Singh, who started Sage 
eight years ago, after putting in a decade 
at Macmillan’s, calls publishing a “dicey, 
fascinating business. We are the entrep¬ 
reneurs between those who have some¬ 
thing to say and those who want to read 
It, and we are committed to being part of 
a wider process.” 

And there still is a market for books, 
even though your average college stu¬ 
dent may believe that it’s idiotic to buy a 
book for Rs 50, when you can get a 
video cassette for home viewing at Rs 
10 . 

Shiraz SMhva/WaN' OafM 
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The French bicentennial celebrations are 
marred by the controversy arising out of the differential 
treatment meted out to Third World countries 


P aris was all dressed up for the 
show. The Bastille Column, the 
Invalides, the futuristic pyramid at 
the Louvre fdeamed proudly as France 
geared up to celebrate the 2(X)th birth¬ 
day of the French Revolution and the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. Flow¬ 
ers in the colours of the French flag 
bloomed along fashionable Paris boule¬ 
vards and the Champs Elysee was a riot 
of ribbons, bouquets, flags and souvenir- 
sellers in red sansculotte caps, flouncy 
period skirts and bonnets. 

Only, this time round it wasn’t the 
Parisians who were going to storm the 
Bastille-’^ It were four million tourists, 
30,000 policemen and soldiers, 6,500 
journalists and 30 heads of state and 
government with their entourages who 
had invaded Paris to take part in the 





overlooking the Place De La Concorde 
on the night of 14 July, while the poorer 
countries dined separately at the Hotel 
de Crillon next door, hosted by Mrs 
Mitterand and Prime Minister Michel 
Rocard. 

M itterand’s move to hold the 
bicentenary celebrations along 
with the G-7 Summit horrified many. 
French pop singer Kenaud—otherwise a 
Mitterand fan—proclaimed: “The third 
estate of today is the Third World,” a 
slogan that caught on immediately, and 
prompted an embarrassed Mitterand to 
talk about forgiving debts to the Third 
World. • 

The critics of the celebration were 
quick to organise a counter-show. A 
parallel festival was held, culminating in 
a free concert at the Bastille on 15 July. 
An unofficial summit of the world’s 


festivities. From the Indian subcontinent 
Came Rajiv Gandhi, Pakistan’s Benazir 
Bhutto and Bangladesh President H.M. 
Ershad. 

But even as the state guests were 
escorted into the city under heavy 
.security, the locals fled their city, seek¬ 
ing shelter in the countryside to avoid 
the rush. And,ironically, even 200 years 
after the slogans of ‘Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity’ had brought down the 
Bourbon regime,the group of seven rich 
countries ate the cake at the celebra¬ 
tions, while the poor cousins begged for 
their bread. 

In what soon became the most con¬ 
troversial aspect of the festivities, 
French President Francois Mitterand 
dined with the leaders of the seven rich 
nations at the Hotel De La Marine, 
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purest countries—The Other Econo¬ 
mic Summit (TOES-89)—was attended 
by activists from Burkina Faso, Mozam¬ 
bique, Zaire, Haiti, Brazil, Bangladesh, 
and Philippines. A declaration challenged 
the rich countries: "We refuse the seven 
the right to speak alone in the name of 
the entire world and to decide for the 
whole of humanity." 

'Fhird World leaders took their own 
initiatives. Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, 
along with the leaders of Senegal, Egypt 
and Venezuela called upon Mitterand to 
organise another North-South Summit, 
inviting the Soviet Union and China too, 
if possible. Though the initial idea came 
from Venezuela, India played a major 
role in coordinating the proposal. “The 
^ leaders of the rich countries ought to 
reflect upon what set off the French 
Revolution—famine—and apply that to 
the situation today,” Rajiv Gandhi told 
Mitterand. 

Mitterand assured the leaders that he 
would begin on the necessary prepara¬ 
tions. But whether he will manage to get 
British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher and US President George 
Bush to attend is another matter. Both 
Bush and Thatcher are opposed to a 
North-South Summit and think questions 
of international debt should be left to 
such bodies as the World Bank. The last 
North-South Summit was helcffin Can- 
^ cun, Mexico, one year before the Third 
|L World debt crisis erupted. 

^ However, the call for debt reduction 
from such countries as Brazil, Mexico, 
Venezuela and Uruguay did pressure the 
seven rich countries when they met in 
the Louvre. They pledged to strengthen 
Third World debt strategy, and banks 
were asked to adopt a constructive 
approach in talks. 

Rajiv Gandhi met Mrs Thatcher over 
breakfast where the Iron Lady reaf¬ 
firmed her commitment to dealing firmly 
with Indian terrorists based on British 
soil, and spoke of her personal interest 
in the on-going Jawaharlal Nehru centen¬ 
ary celebrations in Britain. 

T he way Mitterand had foreseen it, 
the anniversary party would be a 
golden opportunity for diplomacy. ITie 
presence of the poor countries would 
force the G-7 to make concessions, and 
the interaction of 30 heads of govern¬ 
ment would lead to much bonhomie and 
good cheer. It didn't quite work out like 
that, though. Margaret Thatcher told 
French television that France wasn’t the 
first to speak about democracy, and the 
French media immediately screamed for 
her neck. 

Leaving aside such political embar¬ 
rassment, the show went off without any 
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major disasters. The four million people 
pressing in on the Champs Elysee to get 
a glimpse of the grand parade on 14 July 
may not have seen much and heard 
little, but there were no accidents. The 
surveillance airship which floated over 
the crowds, the cordoned roads, the 
strict vigil may have left several people 
unhappy, but the 30 leaders and the 
press saw a march that few will forget. 

Jean Paul Goude was chosen to 
choreograph the Bastille Day march, and 
promised to provide sensational fare. He 
kept his word. The sight of Chinese 
students on bicycles and wearing black 
headbands was overwhelnung as was 
what followed later. French surrealism 
combined with the mystic East and 
moonwalking West to bring rain, fog, 
snow and a steam engine to the Elysee. 


The British contingent brought with it 
a breath of India, as dancers dressed in 
Bharatnatyam gear danced along, to the 
song: Yeh azaadi ka din hai, and the beat 
of drums. Two elephants representing 
the links between India and Britain 
walked along with the dancers. A Lon¬ 
don fire engine team recreated the 
famous British rain, directing their hose 
pipes at the dancing girls and elephants. 

Britain-based dancer Shobana 
Jeyasingh, who choreographed the 
dance, has worked on combining Indian 
dance steps with western classical 
music, and the French obviously loved 
the bizarre sequence. 

With the Soviet Union came a steam 
engine, chugging up the Champs Elysee 
in a Doctor Zhivago-hke sequence. The 
fire engines now created a snow storm 
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effect. African drummers came in a 
human pyramid and the US contingent 
moonwalked in with Michael Jackson- 
type steps. 

The parade lasted late into the nij^t 
and the crowds on the Champs Elysee 
did everything humanly possible to get a 
view—from rigging up home-made peri¬ 
scopes to climbing step4adders along the 
trees. Every vantage point, even tele¬ 
phone kiosks and trees, were utilised to 
the full. It was sheer chaos as everyone 
tried to get a look-in. 

As a student put it, ‘it’s a miracle, we 
survived this revolution.” As the last of 
the delegates, the tourists and journal¬ 
ists departed, most Parisians heaved a 
sigh of relief. The party over, the 
hangover was now their problem. 
Shrabani Bnu/ftrld 
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Ruling throi^ a 
kitchen cabinet 

After the Congress split in 1969, Indira Gandhi 
increasingly bypassed the cabinet and tended to rely 
more on handpicked bureaucrat-advisers 



rs Gandhi’s tenure falls into 
three or four parts. The period 
of 15 months between her 
assumption of office in early 1966 to 
March 1%7 was in the nature of proba¬ 
tion. The next period—-very eventful— 
extended from the fourth general elec¬ 
tion held in 1967 to the Congress split. 
The results of these elections were bad 
for the Congress. In several states the 
Congress was defeated; and in three 



more states the defection game which 
the Congress had been playing for nearly 
three decades to weaken the Opposition 
boomeranged on it. In the second phase 
the internal Congress conflict became 
aggravated and the Congress broke up, 
reducing it to a minority in the Lok 
Sabha in 1969. After 1971 began the era 
of Mrs Gandhi’s personal supremacy 
which ended with her assassination on 
31 October, 1984, with the brief Janata 
interlude of two and half years, from 
^arch I9'^7 to July 1979 when Moraiji 
Desai resigned, 

in the first phase Mrs 
Gandhi inherited a huge 
two-thirds majority. She 
did not change materially 
the composition of the 
cabinet Shastri had left 
behind him. In the second 
phase the Congress had, 
by Indian parliamentary 
standards, "slim” major¬ 
ity of around 40. She had 
some ministers imposed 
upon her, notably Morar- 
ji, whom she had to desig¬ 
nate as deputy Prime 
Minister in addition to 
giving him finance. (She, 
however, refused to di¬ 
vest V.B. Chavan, her 
staunch supporter, of 
home.) It was during this 
phase that acute differ¬ 
ences arose over the 
selection of the candidate- 
for the post of lYesidenf 
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of the Republic. Mrs Gandhi treated it as 
a challenge to her authority as Prime 
Minister. She resolved to assert herself. 
On 16 July, 1969, Morarji Desai was 
disinissed. Desai received the Prime 
Minister’s letter relieving him of the 
finance portfolio at 12.30 pm. At 1..30 
pm. the news was officially .mnounced. 
Thereupcin Morarji resigned as deputy 
Prime Minister. 

On 19 July, 1969. after the CPP 
meeting, Mrs Gandhi accepted Morani’s 
resignation and the same night an Ordi¬ 
nance nationalising 14 commercial banks 
was promulgated. On 20 August V.V. 
Giri was elected President, with the 
combined support of the Left parties 
including both the SSP and PSP, and 
Indira Gandhi, defeating Sanjiv Reddy, 
the official Congress candidate who was 
supported by the Swatantra Party and 
theJanSangh. On 13 November, 1969, 
the Congress formally split when Mrs 
Gandhi was expelled by the Working 
Committee by a majority of one. On 16 
November, 1%9, Morarji was elected 
chairman of what came to be known as 
the Congress(O)^ Parliamentary Party. 

During the monsoon session of Par¬ 
liament in 1966 the fortunes of the 
Congress party were at their lowest 
ebb. The minister who was buffeted the 
most on the issue of the Steel Barter 
Deal was C. Subramaniam. 

When the debate on the Steel Barter 
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censure against him. It has accused him 
of not teltog the truth." I then went on 
to say that apart from collective respon¬ 
sibility of the whde cabinet, there was 
individual responsibility of ministers for 
actions of their departments. 

The Prime Minister seemed slightly 
irritated. She said that “the PAC chair¬ 
man Morarka is a biased man.” After 
saying this she fell silent and started 
doodling. I rose and terminated the 
conversation. 

There was no love lost between C. 
Subramaniam', one-time protege of Ra- 
jaji, and Kamaraj, Rajaji’s arch enemy. 
Rajaji in a picturesque phrase had called 
him “six feet of poison.” Whenever I 
met Kamaraj in the Central Hall or 
outside thereafter, he spoke to me 
warmly and did not conceal his delight at 
the discomfiture of C. Subramaniam at 
my hands. 

G.L. Nanda was the “second man” in 
Mrs Gandhi’s cabinet. He was second in 
terms of the pecking order, not in terms 
of influence, and held the important 


ok tho Congroaa ■■Mrs 

POWBF of ti 

Deal was at its height, Mrs Gandhi sent ^ Jmilrjij 
a word to me through R.K.Khcrdilkar, a WSSOrOMBI 
leftist Congressman from Maharashtra OfOCtlOni 

and former member of the Congress WBSbOi 

, Socialist P 3 rty, that she would like to see . 

me.Khadilkartook me to her residence. UtlKnOWn 

After a few minutes, Khadilkar left. Mrs And ftl J 

Gandhi exuded warmth. She asked me difftimd I 

about the controversial barter deal. 1 ***** 's 

explained the position to her. She asked DOSOI Ol 

me what I wanted her to do. I told her notionsHi 
that I wanted an impartial judicial com- mnft divttut 
mission to probe the matter and the BnoaiYBSli 

resignation of C. Subramaniam, pending finance po 
clearance by the commission. 

“I am prepared to appoint a commis- __ 

sion,” she said unleashing 

her full charm. “But why with Kamara|.-pow«r of the Syndicate 
do you want the minis- 
resignation?'.' 

evi- 

dence has been brought 
out about his involvement 
and so he has 
Mrs Gandhi said; “But 
Krishnamachari resigned 
only after the commis- 
report was pub- 

I said: “The two cases 
are comparable. Here r 
the Publics Accounts 
Committee (PAC) has 
' prima facie passed a 
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■ Luckily for 

Mrs Gandhi, the 
power of the Syndicate 
was broken by the 1967 
elecdons,..Kamarai 
was beaten by an 
unknown candidate. 
And in 1969, she 
differed with Morarji 
Desai on the bank 
nationalisation issue 
and divested him of the 
finance portfolio W/M 




home portfolio. Nanda was not compe¬ 
tent and was clearly unfit to run this 
important ministry. After the riots that 
broke out during the sadhus anti-cow 
slaughter demonstration in Delhi, his posi¬ 
tion became untenable'. There was a 
widespread demand in the party that he, 
be replaced. S.K. Patil, the Bombay 
Congress boss, coveted the job once 
handled by such great men as VallaWi- 
bhai, Rajaji and Govind Ballabh Pant. But 
Mrs Gandhi did not trust him. She gave 
the job to the influential Y.B. Chavan, 
former chief minister of Maharashtra. 

It was part of her plan to reduce the 
stranglehold of the Syndicate leaders. 

Luckily for her, the power of the 
Syndicate was broken by the elections 
held in 1967. S.K. Patil was defeated by 
George Fernandes. Atulya Ghosh also 
lost. Kamaraj himself was beaten by an 
unknown young DMK candidate. But 
this was not the only effect of the 
elections. The majority of the Congress 
in Parliament too was reduced. Mrs 
Gandhi was forced to proceed slowly. 
She could not assert her position im¬ 
mediately. She was compelled to rule by 
consensus, at least for the time being. 
There were many competent ministers, 
"nie clout of Y.B. Chavan and Moraiji 
Desai was quite considerable. C. Sub¬ 
ramaniam had been defeated. But there 
was the experienced Jagjivan Ram. 

I t was in this second period that the 
term kitchen cabinet came into vogue. 
But in 1967-68 it did not wield much 
influence. But its role became crucial in 
1969. The brief period of the first two 
years of the fourth Lok Sabha was a 
unique experience. There was no para¬ 
llel to the situation in the previous 15- 
year period; nor would the experience 
be repeated in the two decades that 
followed these interesting years. 

In the Nehru era M.O. Mathai, his 
personal assistant, was very powerful. 
Ministers paid homage to him. So arro¬ 
gant was he that except, 
for a few senior ministers 

p- he would not get up from 

his seat to welcome 
them. There was a per- 
sistent hostility against 
him and when a scandal 
. J broke out he was removed. 

Jawaharlal’s time the 
IwflBk Prime Minister’s personal 
office was a sm^ affair. 
Some 12 gazetted officers 
had been drafted to help 
him. The total staff in¬ 
cluding peons, clerks and 
typists did not exceed 
ISK). The number of Lai 
Bahadur Shastri’s secre¬ 
tariat staff was nearly 
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200. Instead of his cabinet minister 
Shastri relied more on his personal staff. 
L.K. Jha was the chief. But being an old 
type bureaucrat he did not encroach 
much on the field of cabinet secreta^. 
Even so cabinet secretary Dharma Vira 
did not approve of the new trend. 

Mrs Gandhi continued the Shastri 
tradition and retained L. K. Jha for some 
time. But he was not a man after her 
heart. The first to fall from grace was 
Asoka Mehta during the fourth Lok 
Sabha. He was about to be dropped in 
1968. So he made the differences over 
the Soviet armed intervention in 
Czechoslovakia an issue and resigned. 
Having doggedly pursued for 10 years 
the line of cooperation with Nehru and 
Indira in the interests of socialism, he 
ultimately found himself in the company 
of the Congress(O) leaders. 

Among Mrs Gandhi’s joint secretaries 
were Sushital Baneijee, Natwar Singh 
and Bishan Tandon. Sushital was the 
best of them all. He was friendly and we 
often chatted in the Central Hall. He 
gave me some insight into the structure 
and functioning of the secretariat. Later 
on he was transferred elsewhere. The 
Haksar era had begun. 

In the struggle to tighten her grip , 
over the government, Mrs Gandhi 
reorganised the Prime Minister’s Secre¬ 
tariat. P.N. Haksar, a lawyer from Alla¬ 
habad, who was then in the Foreign 
Service, was drafted by, Mrs Gandhi as 
her principal secretary, and it is from 
this point on that the character of the 
Prime Minister’s Secretariat underwent 
a revolutionary change. 

P. N. Haksar was a Marxist; he did not 

really believe in par- - 

liamentary democracy nor I 
did he have any respect * 
for democratic values. 

Under him the cabinet 
ministers were down- 
graded—Haksar had con- 
tempt for them—and the 
autonomy of the govern- 
ments was destroyed, the 
cabinet secretariat be- . ^ 

came a cipher, the con- 
cept of the neutrality of 
civil service was attack- 
ed, and the independence 
of the judges was under- 
mined. The Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s Secretariat became a 
parallel government. Gra¬ 
dually the old “kitchen 
cabinet” pitiople like 
Dinesh Singly M inder 
Gujarat lost their 
ephemeral power and ^ 




■ Mrs GandhPs 
vkitoryfn 
1971 further 
demoralised her 
opponents and 
intimidated her 
colleagues... Whenever 
Mrs Gandhi sought 
Y.B. Chavan^s or 
Jagjivan Ram*s advice, 
they were extrem^y 
reticent ■■■ 





The nationalisation proposal had been 
discussed by the Congress Working 
Committee in May 1967. Opposing the 
proposal Morarji Desai, then deputy 
F’riine Minister and finance minister, put 
forward a scheme of social control. A 
few members were sceptical. But the 
committee by and large endorsed the 
Desai line. The matter was further cons¬ 
idered by the cabinet. Most members 
of the cabinet were in favour of nationa¬ 
lisation of a few banks. But Morarji 
forcefully shot it down. Desai’s social 
control was finally accepted by the AICC 
at Jabalpur in 19^. At this stage it was 
Kamaraj who was an ardent champion of 
nationalisation. Mrs Gandhi kept a low 
profile. 

After Zakir Husain’s death, the ques- 
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tion of presidential candi¬ 
date became highly con¬ 
troversial. The Syndi¬ 
cate, Desai and Chavan 
tried to force their candi¬ 
date—Sanjiva Reddy—on 
Mrs Gandhi This she re¬ 
sented. As a diversion, 
she sent her “stray 
^ou^ts” to the Working 
Committee through 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmad. 
Patil and Morarji opposed 
her “radical suggestions”. 
But Kamaraj was 
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averse to joining issue with Mrs Gandhi pened in November 1969, Mrs Gandhi’s 

on these questions. Y.B. Chavan, too, government became a minority govem- 

was nervous. Unlike Desai and Patil, ment. But the Congress ranks, by and 

they both were in favour of bank nationa- large, were with her. So was the pubKc 

lisation. A compromise was worked out opinion. Anyway it growin^y turned in 

at the Bangalore AICC Ouly 1969) on her favour. 

the policy issues raised by Indira Gan- The Congress split destroyed the 
dhi. But this did not work. cabinet balance. Mrs Gandhi had made 

In an unprecedented exercise of her Moraiji an example. All cabinet mem- 

awesome prime miraste- p.N.Haktar(l«ft)andLK.Jha:lHirMucr*t-advlMrt 
rial power she divested 
Desai of his finance port- 
. folio without prior con¬ 
sultation and warning. 

Desai was no ordinary 
colleague. His ouster 
shook the Congress. The 
Congress presidential 
nominee’s defeat was en¬ 
gineered by Mrs Gandhi 
herself. Still, large num¬ 
bers of Congress mem¬ 
bers feared a split. Many 
well-wishers also 
advised against a break. 

, But the inevitable hap- 
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bers were cowed down. Who could 
oppose her will or insist on offering un- 
p^table advice? Mora^i was the last of 
the series of such advisers, from Wtel. 
through Rajaji and Azad to Pant. 1969 
was indeed a watershed yeai;. The 
cabinet system originated in the year 
1937-39. It flowered into a developed 
institution during the Nehru era. It 
struggled for survival during the Shastri 
interlude and the early years of Indira 
Gandhi's first tenure. In 1969 its rapid 
decline began. It was quite precipitate. 
It has been limping these last 20 years. 

Mrs Gandhi’s spectacular victory in 
the 1971 Lok Sabha further demoralised 
her opponents and intimidated her col¬ 
leagues. Jagjivan Ram was told to 
choose between party presidentship or 
cabinet membership. He could not retain 
both. He chose the latter. The office of 
the Congress president lost its import¬ 
ance. The cabinet consultation became 
desultory. Some editors and MPs told 
me that it was not only Mrs Gandhi’s 
wilfulness that was responsible for this 
state of affairs. Her colleagues were also 
to blame. Whenever Mrs Gandhi sought 
Y.B. Chavan’s or Jagjivan Ram’s advice, 
they were extremely reticent. “You 
know best," they would say in a docile 
manner. There was now no Patel or 
Rajaji or Azad or Pant or Morarji in the 
cabinet. 

T he death of Kumaramangalam and 
D.P. Dhar coincided with a change 
in Mrs Gandhi’s outlook. For a few years 
prior to this she had leaned on the bogus 
left, but the economic crisis forced her 
to turn to Uma Shankar Dixit and C. 
Subramaniam. C. Subramaniam took 
over as the finance minister. CS 
favoured liberalisation of the economy 
and relaxation of controls. To counter 
the Congress Socialist Forum, Dbdt 
blessed &e Nehru Forum. Ultimately, 
Mrs Gandhi dismantled both the forums. 
“No discussion’’ becanw the new rule. 
Sanjay Gandhi gradually began to de¬ 
velop political interest and 
a strong supporter of 
capitalist enterprise. The 
country was freed with 
failure of monsoon, 
scarcity, inflation and ris¬ 
ing government expendi¬ 
ture. It was against this 
background that CS ex¬ 
ecute a reorientation of 
economic policy. The 
chan^ was definitely in 
the Section of deregula¬ 
tion and decontrol of the 
ecmuxny and tax reliefs 
to the rich and the 
powerful. 








The "liberalisation" of the controlled 
economy was not paralleled by political 
liberalisation. The political management 
continued to be authoritarian. The out¬ 
break of mass movements in Gujarat and 
Bihar hardened Mrs (iandhi’s heart. She 
felt she was in a state of siege. The 
election petition filed by Kaj Narain 
obsessed her. The election law was 
amended. Nevertheless, the sense of 
insecurity grew. 
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Haksar took obvious delight in the 
devaluation of the Congress politicians at 
the Centre and in the states. His ego 
found satisfaction in the denigration and 
humiliation of chief ministers and other 
ministers. The consequences for feder¬ 
alism and democracy were fearful. Hak¬ 
sar repudiated and violated the basic 
principles governing the functioning of 
cabinet government which has been 
expounded in this note of the cabinet 
secretariat: 

The business of the government is 
transacted % accordance with the 
Transaction of Business Rules and 
the Allocation of Business Rules, 
both of which have been promulgated 


under Article 77 of the Constitution. 
The Allocation of Business Rules 
provide that the business of the 
government shall be transacted in the 
ministries, departments, secretariat 
and offices specified in the First 
Schedule to these rules. 

The distribution of subjects 
among the departments is spe¬ 
cified in the Second Schedule to 
these rules. While the President can, 
on the advice of the Prime Minister, 
chanffe the allocation of business 
between departments, nothing in the 
rules seems to provide for the Prime 
Minister’s ^cretariat transacting any 
business allotted to a particular 
ministry. 

Notwithstanding this, Haksar virtually 
ran a parallel government from the PM^. 
However, it is true that this phase of the 
Haksar ascendency did not last. But 
dunng the years he directed policy from 
his office, the cabinet, the state govern¬ 
ment. the government department, the 
Congress Working Committee and Cen¬ 
tral Parliamentary Board all lost their 
lustre. The Congress Parliamentary 
Party itself became a lifeless corpse. 

Only Parliament now remained as a 
valuable forum of free discussion thanks 
to the vigilance of some of the Opposi¬ 
tion members. Mrs Gandhi’s unease 
therefore did not abate. Her dislike of 
Parliament became intense. The con¬ 
tinuing exposure of the Maruti scandal, 
the highlighting of Lalit Narain Mishra’s 
murky Pondicherry Licence Case, the 


Supreme Court's decision in the Chawla 
election petition, the hearings in the Raj 
Narain-Indira Gandhi election petition 
before Ihe Allahabad High Court did 
nothing to reduce Mrs Gandhi’s ner¬ 
vousness and insecurity. The crisis that 
was simmering would soon boil and 
explode, and all institutions would be 
given a body blow by the proclamation of 
Emergency. A new factor led to the 
departure of P.N. Haksar as Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s principal adviser. This factor was 
Sanjay Gandhi and his industrial ambi¬ 
tion. Sanjay fancied himself as India's 
Henry Ford and resolved to build a car 
factory to turn out* people’s car. ITie 
government powers and procedures 
were bent to the task of helping Sanjay 
in his project. The public criticism began 
to gather steam. Differences developed 
between the Prime Minister and P.N. 
Haksar over the Sanjay issue and San- 
jay’s Maruti car project. Haksar did not 
encourage the likes of Dhirendra 
Brahmacharis, R, K. Dhawans and Yash- 
pal Kapurs. Haksar also did not approve 
of the corrupt ways of Lalit NarUip 
Mishra who had won the confidence of 
Sanjay as well as the mother. Haksar 
tried to restrain Mrs Gandhi. But his 
task was hopeless. Not only did Mrs 
Gandhi indulge her son’s industrial fan¬ 
cies,she had set her heart on making her 
son the political successor also. Haksar 
now became an obstacle. Since Mrs 
Gandhi was detemiined to smoothen the 
succession of her younger son, the 
inconvenient Haksar was now shunted 
off to the decorative post of deputy 
chairman of the Planning C^mimission. 
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P rofessor P.N. Dhar now took over. 

But he was a modest economist and 
did not entertain any grand ambition 
which propelled Haksar. Under his reg¬ 
ime real power slipped into the hands of 
Sanjay and R. K. Dhawan. The commun¬ 
ist intellectuals and writers, who had 
aided Mrs Gandhi’s drive to absolute 
power and had supported the Emergen¬ 
cy coup d'etat organised by Sanjay and 
Siddharlha Shankar Ray, were now side¬ 
lined. They gave the Sanjay Gandhi 
clique the euphemistic title of extra- 
constitutional authority. Their role, like 
Haksar’s, in' subverting our cabinet sys¬ 
tem was most reprehensible, 
j The Shah Commission has com- 
i ctently examined the circumstances 
leading to the proclamation of the 
Emergency. The evidence revealed the 
following facts: 

Sometime before 12 June, 1975 (the 
day of the judgment of the Allahabad 
High Court in the Indira Gandhi election 
petition), Mrs Gandhi told Siddhartha 
Shankar Ray on two or three occasions 
that what India needed was "a shock 
treatment”. She did not elaborate— 
except to say that some sort of “emer- 


/ Oemolltlons In the 
/Jama Masjld area in 
Jelhl: Mrs Gandhi 
with S.S. Ray: 
Emergency's 
architect 
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our caMnet system was 
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gent or drastic power was necessary”. 

The commission felt that emergent 
action was linked to the nature of the 
judgment in the stay petition filed by 
Mrs Gandhi in Raj Narain’s election case 



apinst her. If the stay had been uncon¬ 
ditional no action would have followed. 
But since it was conditional Mrs Gandhi 
put into operation the plan of drastic 
action that was maturing in her mind. 

On 25 June, Ray was summoned to 
Delhi. Mrs Gandhi spoke to him about 
all-round indiscipline and lawlessness. 
What she had in mind was the call issued 
by JP for a mass movement the previous 
evening. Ray’s suggestion about dealing 
with the situation within the framework 
of the existing law did not impress her. 
Ray thereupon applied his mind to the 
question and came forward with the 
proposal to act under Article 352. 

The cabinet was not summoned. Its 
Political Affairs Committee was not con¬ 
sulted. The important functionaries in 
the home ministry, the cabinet secretar¬ 
iat or the Prime Minister’s (jffice were 
not brought into the consultation pro¬ 
cess. All these officials—Atmajayaram, 
director (intelligence), and B.D. Pande 
of the cabinet secretariat came to know 
about It on 26 June, and P.N. Dhar was 
told about it at 11.30 pm when he was 
given the draft of Mrs Gandhi’s AIR 
speech which she was going to make 
over the radio. However, K.K. Dhawan, 
in the Prime Minister’s household, 
knew all the moves. 

Sanjay was very active ui the matter 
of arrests, cutting off electneity to 
newspapers and locking up the High 
Court and so on. Om Mehta, the minis¬ 
ter of state for home affairs, also 
seemed to be in the picture. Brahma- 
nand Reddy, who was summoned at 
10.30 pm on 25 June, 197.5, spoke feebly 
of the action that could be taken under 
the Emergency. Ultimately, all that the 
“successor” of Patel, Rajaji and G.B. 
Pant could say wms that she should “do 
what she thought best”. 

In the evening Indira (iandhi and Ray 
saw the President. The President did 
not protest, but asked her to make her 
recommendation. Around 10.30 pm, 
some papers were received by the 
President. 

After this Dhawan came in and the 
President signed the prrKlamation. He 
took away both the prcKlamation and the 
Prime Minister’s letter. This letter was 
probably revised and sent back with the 
papers which were then deposited by 
the President. 

The law mimster was not consulted. 
Even if he had been, he would have 
repeated Reddy: "You are the best 
judge.” The cabinet was summoned in 
the morning. Y.B. Chavan and others 
must have been sufficiently intimidated 
by the accomplished fact, g 

Cabinet governmeni tn tndiaby Madhu Lima ye 
Pubitshea by Radiant Publishers. New Delhi. Price Bs 
300 . 
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Calcutta referees declare 
war after one of their 
colleagues is assaulted by 
players during a league 
match 


C alcutta football is going 
through a tenratic experi¬ 
ence. Although the gnawing 
at its vitals started almost 
two decades ago, it is only 
now that the full effect has started to 
show. Soccer in the city has come to a 
grinding halt and, at the time of going to 
press, there was no indication that any 
of it would resume in the near future. 

The Calcutta Football League is usual¬ 
ly spread over five months, with the top 
division teams playing 28 matches on a 
double-leg basis. Besides the first divi¬ 
sion ‘A’ teams, there are dozens of 
others m the first division 'B' and the 
second to fifth divisions. Apart from 
these, there are any number of office 
league matches, again with the teams 
placed in different divisions. All of these 
matches have been suspended following 
a decision by the Calcutta Referees 
Association to boycott all matches until 
its members were assured of physical 
security in and outside the playing fields. 

I'he referees took this decision fol¬ 
lowing a match between Mohun Bagan 
and Aryan Club, during and after which 
the supervisor of the tie, Pradip Nag, 
was allegedly assaulted by several play¬ 
ers, repeatedly. At a meeting of its 
members, the referees felt that the 
public, police and the Indian Football 
Association (IFA), the controlling body 
for football in the state, had repeatedly 
sided with the big teams on the Calcutta 
MakiM—Mohun Bagan, East Bengal 
and lyflliammedan Spurting—whenever 
s or the public created prob- 
the field. This had resulted in a 




situation where the referees did not feel 
safe on the field any more. Until the 
authorities guaranteed their safety—and 
took action against those involved in the 
fracas during and after the Mohun 
Bagan-Aryan match—they would not 
supervise any more matches. 

"We want everyone to know that 
these Rs 25 a day referees can stop 
football in Calcutta. They have the 
power to do so,” said a veteran referee 
after their meeting. 

The strong stand the referees trxik 
caught the IFA by surprise. But even 
before it could contemplate action 
against the players mentioned by the 
referee in his official report to the IFA, 
one of those affected, Mohun Bagan 
stopper-back Subrata Bhattacharjee, 
sought court action in restraining the 
IFA from taking any action against him. 
This order is valid till 23 August, accord¬ 
ing to press reports. 

Even as this football city waited 
anxiously for the resumption of matches, 
IFA secretary Prodyot Dutta, said: 
“There’s not much to do except sleep. 
And watch the situation. I can’t take any 
decision. Nor can our association. We 
have received the referee’s report, but if 
the court of law does not allow a decision 
to be taken now, there is nothing we can 
do.” He added: “Besides, in a situation 


where the state government decides 
when, where and how our matches are 
to be scheduled, what can you expect? 
This sentiment was echoed by other 
members of the association when they 
met to discuss certain aspects of the 
league. 

IFA members went to the extent of 
castigating the sports minister, Subhas 
Chakravarty, for continuously taking the 
brief of the big clubs and thereby 
queering the pitch for the IF'A. Recent¬ 
ly, the minister decided that an impor¬ 
tant match between Mohun Bagan and 
another leading team, Mohammedan 
Sporting, would not get the status of an 
exhibition match. But he insisted that it< 
be held at the Yuva Bharati Kriranpn, 
Asia’s largest stadium. Under normal 
circumstances, it is the IFA which 
decides whether a match should be billed 
as an exhibition tie—which, in effect, 
means that ticket prices would be much 
higher than normal. But the minister, 
while decreeing that it would be an 
ordinary mayfeh, hiked the admission 
price to Rs 2 and Rs 5, instead of the 
normal Re 1 and Rs 2. 

Matches held in the three enclosed 
grounds on the Maidan yield revenue to 
the government, but 20 per cent of the 
total income is given to the IFA, to be 
distributed among the clubs. But in the 
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■ case of matches at the Yuva Bharati 
^Krirangan, the entire proceeds go to the 
government and to the Society for 
Sports and Stadium, which controls the 
large stadium. “Not only did the govern¬ 
ment cheat us out of the income, it had 
printed its own free VIP cards and 
distributed them to whomsoever it 
pleased," said one IFA member. "What 

kind of government p- 

and what sort of 
minister do we 
have?” he added. 

Criticism of the ^ TIHip 

minister was so concemei 

strong that the IFA MVA 

representative ***** .. ” 

y om the district of WQIll tiMi 
'^i'urulia decided to hiKi CQftl 

walk out. His deci- a 

sion was, of 

course, entirely illIpCHIWl 

political, because wllollfitfe 

he also happened irtt- 

to b‘e a CPl(M) Tn»m« 

MLA, and so, felt it their Itgal 
wouldn’t be advis- If !■ wJ i 

able to hear the II 

accusations. difficult 

While the MLA’s tlwlt 

wplkout will not in , . 

a^'way affect any , '/flUMHpHI 
IFA decision, it w—' : 


Thepiayers 
concerned heve caid, 
that eeveral people 
from the gaUerm 
had come into the 
ground and it wae 
impoeelhietosay 
who hit the feferee. 

This may wen be 
their legal stand, but 
It Is going to be 
difficult to prove 
theirguilt 


(ClockwlM from 
left)S8tya|it 
ChatterjM 
reatralns Subrata 
Bhattacharjee 
(contra) from 
advancing towarda 
refarea Pradip Nag 
(tar left); the 
referee ia being 
escorted from the 
field by policemen; 
and AiVan 
goalkeeper Nihar 
Deb Ilea on the 
ground during the 
fracas: sorry state 


does prove that the IFA is facing press¬ 
ure from many quarters simultaneously. 
The police, for example, were almost 
bystanders during that fateful match on 
the Mohun Bagan ground. ITie referee 
alleged that, despite provocation from 
the spectator galleries, he decided to 
continue the match. Two minutes from 
full time, the Aryan goalkeeper fell on 

.. the ground. While 

he was taking time 
SnsmSm to get up, Mohun 

Bagan’s Subrata 
SySfS Bhattacharjee 

toVSSSid, allegedly kicked 

nInAAniA argued 

m pvo|im referee. 

gSUsriSS ^ He is reported to 

I into ifiS 

wasted 

rmnWa* and that the re- 

istosay feree should not 

keeper get up but 
^ Wm bS should compute the 

•tend, but wasted. 

Ig lO O® , match, no goals 

toprovn I had been scored. 
ynH* Mohun Bagan 

•** stood to lose two 

iWiHUni , . precious points if 
'■ ■■-I the match ended in 1 


a draw. The galleries were tense and the 
players charged. When Biattachaijee 
was arguing, the referee^ caution«^ Min 
with the yellow card! Tti^n dll hell 
seemed to break loose. Several players 
charged towards the referee and, be¬ 
tween flailing arms and legs, the referee 
showed the red card to Subrata. 

But, before leaving the ground, the 
referee alleged that the had 

repeatedly kicked and abused him. But 
he decided to continue with the match. 
When Subrata left the field, the game 
resumed. In the remaining time, Mohun 
Bagan managed to score the match- 
winner. 

But this led to more trouble. Im¬ 
mediately after the match was over, the 
Aryan goalkeeper Nihar Deb allegedly 
assaulted the referee. Apparently, the 
Aryan players felt that the freekick 
awarded to Mohun Bagan was simply 
not there. The goal came immediately 
after. Referee Pradip Nag also alleged 
that Subrata Bhattacharjee assaulted 
him both in and outside the playing area 
and two other Mohun Bagan players, 
Satyajit Chatterjee and Saibal Chatter- 
jee, ^so repeatedly fisted him. 

But all the players concerned have 
denied these charges. They said that 
several people from the galleries had 
come into the ground during the disturb¬ 
ance and it was impossible to say who hit 
the referee. This may well be the legal 
stand that they are taking, but it is going 
to be difficult to prove their guilt— 
especially if the matter reaches a court 
of law. 

The question here is: should such 
matters go to a court of law? Football is 
governed by internationally recognised 
rules and the official bodies to deal with 
them are the apex Indian body, AIFF, 
and the local association, IFA. If every 
decision is contested in court, there can 
be no football in this city. 

The referees have seldom stood on 
their rights. Afraid of the public, the big 
clubs and sections of the IFA itself, they 
have often hesitated in taking strong 
action against erring players. Over two 
decades now, the situation has been 
allowed to grow to such an extent Uiat 
these Frankensteins of the Calcutta 
Maidan now seem to control the show. 

Right now, it is difficult to predict the 
outcome of the current impasse. While 
the referees are scheduled to sit with 
IFA and police officials to try and find a 
way out, it is certain that if the league is 
not resumed within a fortnight at most, 
there is no question of completing it. It 
may be remembered that last year’s IFA 
Shield tournament also could not be 
held, though for different reasons. 

AriMtSwi/CMwtti 
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IDBI Capital Bonds 
An attractive instrument 
for exemption from 
Canitd Gains Tax. 



• Available at par 
throughout the year. 

• Exemption from Capital 
Gains tax under Section 
54E of the Income Tax Act, 
1961. 

• Exemption from Wealth 
tax under Section 5(1) 
(xvie) of the Wealth Tax 
Act, 1957 

• Income tax benefit under 
Section SOL. 

• Interest at 9% p.a. payable 
half yearly. 

• At the investor’s option, 
interest for the full period 
of 3 years can be paid in 
advance on discounted 
basis. 

• No deduction of tax at 
source. 

• Outstation cheques 
accepted and cost of 
collection will be borne by 
IDBI. 




For furtlier details contact the nearest IIIBI office or write to Manager 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK OF INDIA 

lUBI TOWFR, Cuffe Parade. Colaba, Bombay 4(K) 005. 





ODDS AND TRENDS 


Instant sleep 

If you are suffering from in¬ 
somnia, here's a simple solu¬ 
tion: eat lizards! The remedy 
is hard to swallow, but this is 
exactly what Naranbhai, a 
sweeper employed with the 
Reserve Bank of India in 


ri 





Ahmedabad, does every day. 
He has a hearty meal of 
lizards which heljrs him sleep 
soundly. 

Naranbhai stumbled upon 
his strange menu by accident. 
One morning way back 
in 1968, unknowingly, he ate 
a lizard along with his food. 
He realised lus mistake only 
when he saw the tail of a 
reptile in his bands But, af¬ 
ter the meal he had a good 
sleep. After that, he started 
eating them regularly. He 
says that most of the time he 
just swallows them and falls 
asleep instantly. But he paid 
dearly for this unusual 
diet. His wife, repulsed by 
lus lizard-eatmg habit, ulti¬ 
mately left him. 


An unfailing 
spirit 

Few can be as patient as 
her— and as tolerant. Twen¬ 
ty-four years ago, 

Chhaya Mehta’s legs were 
amputated when she de¬ 
veloped gangrene. At the 
same time, she had other 
problems: a high diabetic 
^oiint, cataract in both the 
eyes and a defective kidney. 
But Chhaya learnt to face 


them all—and bravely. The 
illnesses did not prevent her 
from working for a living. 
Mehta, who is in her forties 
now, is in charge of a tele¬ 
phone booth in Bombay. And 
now, she wants to “cele¬ 
brate” the silver jubilee of 
her suffering and determina¬ 
tion. 

In the last 24 years, she 
has been travelling all over 
the country, looking for a 
cure and has spent Rs 2 lakhs 
on various treatments. Most 
of the money has been pro¬ 
vided by her elder sister who 
works as an officer in a repu¬ 
ted firm. 

Mehta, a graduate in home 
science, said that after she 
developed a minor infection 
in her legs, doctors put her 
on steroids. Later, she was 
given some injections that 
led to the gangrene forma¬ 
tion and subsequently, her 
legs had to be amputated. 


After some time, she even 
developed high blood press¬ 
ure and her heart too became 
weak. 


Food for 
thought 

Does food motivate chil¬ 
dren to continue their school¬ 
ing? Yes. says the eminent 
economist. Malcolm 


5CH0QLc:AHTE£N 



Adisechiah. The mid-day 
meal scheme which was in¬ 
troduced in the scIkhiIs of 
Tamil Nadu showed that food 
could be a good incentive for 
children to study in schools. 

At a recent meeting of the 
Central Board of Advisory 
Education (CABE), Dr 
.'Xdiseshiah remarked that 
special funds should bo pro¬ 
vided for the supply of mid 
day meals to children all over 
the country. But then he has 
been facing a lot of opposi¬ 
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• HYDERABAD; For a change, dacoits turned Into gour¬ 
mets. What they wanted was deliaous chicken, not gold 
or jewellery, the inmates of an isolated farmhouse In 
Yamjat viHage in Andhra Pradesh’s Rangareddy district 
were in for a surprise recently. A five-member gang broke 
open the doors with boulders and ordered the Inmates to 
prepare some dishes of chicken. They had a sumptuous 
dinner—/nd/an Express (Avula Ramesh Chander, Hyder¬ 
abad) 

ePALGHAT; A'devotee of Siva, who tried to pose with a 
cobra around his neck in a bid to Imitate his favourite deity, 
died of snake-bite recently. Murugan, an active worker of 
the Tamil Sangham, purchased the cobra from a snake- 
charmer, sported a beard and grew his hair like the lord. 
When he wanted to take a photograph with the cobra 
around hts neck, the snake bit him. He was taken to the 
Thatchampara hospital and died soon after—The Hindu 
(S.Uma. Rourkela) 

WMZtasieofOBTHttwTBYQivEwnssr 


tion. His critics feel that the 
cost of feeding an estimated 
100 nullion children was pro¬ 
hibitive. Asuming that just 
one rupee is spent on feeding 
a child, the cumulative cost 
for 200 school-days in a 
year would be Rs 2,000 
crores. This would be too 
much or a burden for the In- 
di;in economy, CABE ex¬ 
perts feel. 

However, there are quite 
a few who agree with Dr 
Adiseshiah that the mid-day 
meal scheme was worth its 
cost, since, besides raising 
literacy levels, it could eradi¬ 
cate malnutrition, a major 
disease affecting millions of 
children in India. 


Better 

controllers 

\A^omen are turning out 
to be better traffic control¬ 
lers than men. At least in 
Delhi, where some of the 
busiest crossings are being 



regulated by women const¬ 
ables. About ten such 
women constables are post¬ 
ed at some of the busiest 
intersections, whose roads 
are jammed with more than a 
million vehicles. 

As Delhi’s Traffic Police 
chief S.B. Deol says, “The 
experiment to put women 
constables at select points to 
regulate the traffic flow has 
proved to be a success. ’’ The 
experiment, which was 
started two years ago, has 
been successfully im¬ 
plemented in Delhi. It 
strengthened the decision to 
induct more women in the 
traffic department on a more 
regular basis. 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 30 JULY 1989 BY AMRITLAL 


ARIES (21 Marelv-20 April) 

Be brave and forthright in 
m whatever you do this week. 

There may be certain risks 

Involved but do not be un¬ 
duly worried. Businessmen, you may face 
some difficulties during this phase But do 
not be upset, these hurdles will be over¬ 
come by hard work and determination 
Travels are forecast in the end of the week. 
You are advised to maintain good relations 
with friends and acquaintances. 

Good dates: 30. 31 and 5 
Lucky numbers: A, 5 and 9 
Fayourabla direction: South and East 

TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

You have been trying to 
avoid an important journey 
for quite some time, but this 
week you will detinitely 
have to undertake it But there is nothing to 
worry for it will turn to your advantage. 
Government employees, you will gam 
promotions or transfers by the end of the 
month Those of you who have been heart¬ 
broken for a long time due to an unhappy 
love affair will find the opportunity to fall in 
love again. 

Good dates: 1. 3 and 4 
Lucky numbers: 3, 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: North and West 


LEO (21 July—20 August) 

'S, by and large, a fairly 
good week lor you. Those 
on the lookout for a job may 
find work before the end of 
the week. Those in service may look for¬ 
ward to a promotion or a transfer. Financial¬ 
ly, however, things don't look very bright, 
you may have to incur fresh loans. Gamb¬ 
ling prospects do not look too good, either 
The good offices of someone in office may 
benefit you 

Good dates: 1, 2 and 4 
Lucky numbers: 3, 5 and 7 
Favourable direction: East 

VIRGO (21 Auoust-20 
September) A sudden turn 
events will not only take 
you by surprise, but mark 
the beginning of a new 
phase of your life. Businessmen will have a 
very busy week entering into new deals 
which will turn out to be profitable in the 
long run. The domestic front will be a 
source of |oy, friends and relatives will rally 
around and make this a very pleasant week 
for you. But be careful, for some may de¬ 
ceive you. 

Good dates: 31. 2 and 3 
Lucky numbers; 5, 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: West 


SAGIHARIUS (21 Novem- 
ber—20 December) This is a 
week of excellent pros- 
pecfs for you. Most of you 
lyflsnS are advised to check'ex¬ 
travagance. Only then will you be able to 
save money for the future. For those of you 
who want to start a new venture, this is the 
right time to do so. Do not hesitate to ask a 
friend for help. Many of you who have been 
working hard will get a promotion towards 
the end of the month^i 
Good dates: 31. 2 and 5 
Lucky numben: l, 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: South 

(»tPRIC0RN (21 December- 
T 20 January) For those of you 
! ^’BjL who are in love, this is the 
week you have been wait- 
A ing for. But the phase is not 
favourable tor those having problems with 
their employers. However, be tactful. You 
will have to guard against the risk of loskig 
a dear friend. Those of you who have deaf- 
ings with members of the opposite sex, be 
careful in whatever you say to them. Many 
of you might have to undertake a long 
journey towards the end of the week. 

Good dates: 30. 4 and 5 
Lucky numbers: 2, 4 and 8 
Favourable direction; North 


GEMINI (21 Nay-20 June) 

Animportantchangemyour 
y A career is forecast. 

^ Businessmen, forge ahead 

with present deals and you 
will gam profits, Some of you might have to 
change your residence Professionals, this 
may be the right time to change your job 
Family members will prove helpful Those 
of you who are in love, a word of advice do 
not speak rashly or impulsively with your 
beloved 

Good dates: 31, 2 and 5 
Lucky numbers: 2, 4 and 5 
Favourable direction; South-east 


LIBRA (21 September—20 
October) Provided you are 
extremely cautious, this 
Btewmbyg week promises to be 
|c^y%y^p| reasonably favourable. The 

professional front will present you with 
several opportunities, which if utilised will 
help you win the praise of those in author¬ 
ity. However, be on your guard, for ene¬ 
mies will be active this week, although they 
are in no position to do you harm. Your 
health may show signs of failing. Take care. 
Gond dates: 30, 31 and 1 
Lucky numbers: 3, 5 and 7 
Favourable direction: South 


AQUARIUS (21 January^O 
February) Your health may 
not be good this week. Try 
not to overstrain yourself. 
Take a lot of rest for hectic 
activity is forecast at the beginning of next 
week. However, those of you who have 
been working hard will be amply rewarded 
sometime this month Be careful in whatev¬ 
er you say or write A rash word or action 
may result in the loss of a few well-wishers. 
A favourable period for lovers. 

Good dates: 3, 4 and 5 
Luckay numbers: 1, 4 and 8 
Favourable direction; West 


nyygf cancer (21 June —20 July) 

This IS an important week 
as far as your career is con- 
cerned. Any changes you 
HBEysB have been wanting to make 
should be done by the end of this week. Do 
not delay for they might not be beneficial 
later on. For those who are in love, this is 
not the opportune moment to propose to 
your beloved. Take care of your health. Do 
not spend lavishly. 

Good dates; 2, 4 and 5 
Lucky numbers; 2,4 and 6 
Favourable direction; North-west 


^ SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) A good week for 
romance. You will be in a 
position to make the prop- 
mSMA/TA osal you have been wanting 
to for so long. For those in business, a 
week of lucrative deals and contracts Is 
forecast. However, keep a close watch on 
your purse strings, for financially, this is not 
a very good week. Chances are that you 
may have to incur some losses. 

Good dates: 1 , 2 and 3 
Lucky numbers; 3, 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: North 


V PISCES (21 February—2B 
March) This is the week 
when you might have to 
undertake a journey which 
■nvU might solve one of your 
long-standing problems. Many of you 
might meet people on your tours who will 
be of immense help in the long run. Those 
of you who are in sen/ice, there Is good 
news for you; a transfer or a promotion is 
forecast. 

Good dates: 31, 1 and 5 
Lucky numbers; 1, 5 and 9 
Favourable direction: East 



Star Partnsrs: Virgo—Cancer 

Cancer man is a very sensitive and emotional person, while the Virgo woman is more rational and practical. She may find his 
otional intensity very disturbing at times. She may not be able to understand his feelings and this may lead to strains in their. , 

relationship. 
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His own man 


W hile the rest of the 
Opposition was asking 
Rajiv Gandhi to step down, 
Subramaniam Swamy of the 
Janata Party was demanding 
the resignation of Kamak- 
rishna Hegde as the vice- 
president of the Janata Dal in 
Bangalore. As his colleagues 
, took on the Prime Minister, 
Swamy, who conforms only 
to himself, raised the ques¬ 
tion of Hegde’s involvement 
in land scandals during his 
tenure as chief minister of 
Karnataka. 

The maverick politician 
also charged Hegde of being 
a coward for filing a defama¬ 
tion suit against him in the 
busy Bombay courts “where 
it will take 20 years for a 
judgement to be given. 
Hegde will be 82 years old 
then and too old to be put in 
jail.” 

But it wasn’t as if Swamy 
had forgotten all about the 
CAG report on Bofors in his 
obsession with Hegde. But 
he went for the Opposition 
and not Rajiv. He warned 
V.P. Singh and his friends to 
be careful with the gun lest it 
“backfire”. He pointed out 
that Singh had been defence 
minister when the Bofors 
deal was finalised and 
threatened to write to the 
President about the Raja’s 
‘crimes’, such as tax eva¬ 
sions, violations of the Land 
Reforms Act, etc. All in a 
day’s work for the fiery cru¬ 
sader. 


dosing the door 


I ts reconciliation time m 
the AlAOMK—at least as 
far as arch-rivals Jayalalitha 
Jayaram and R.M. Veerap¬ 
pan go. The bonhomie, 
however, does not extend to 
former minister Panrutti S. 
Ramachandran, a close con- 
I ^dant of MGR. Jayalalitha 
still bears a grudge against 
Ramachandran for his 
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Swamy: fiery crusader 

scheming in the post-MGR 
months to promote himself in 
the party hierarchy. Recent¬ 
ly, at a press conference, 
Jayalalitha made it clear that 
her efforts to unite all MGR 
followers definitely do not 
include him. “Mr Ramachan¬ 
dran will never be readmitted 
into the party. He is a des¬ 
tructive element,” she said 
emphatically. 

Why this animosity to¬ 
wards Ramachandran when 
Veerappan has been forgiven 
for graver crimes and wel¬ 
comed back? Insiders say 
Ramachandran’s greatest 
‘crime’ in the eyes of Jayala¬ 
litha was influencing the Cen¬ 
tre to extend President’s 
Rule in Tamil Nadu by 
another sbc months in June 
last year. Jayalalitha had 
toured the state extensively 
and expected a comfortable 
victory if the elections were 
held then. But, at Ramachan- I 


Hegde: Incurring Swemy’e Ire 

dran’s intervention, her plans 
were foiled. No wonder the 
two haven’t kissed and made 

_ 

Movie mania 


he went about telling every¬ 
body, would be the first r^ 
blockbuster on one of Indian 
mythology’s most important 
sages. 

But well before he had the 
script ready, rival movie 
moghul Dasari Narayana Rao 
had decided to make Viswa- 
mitra as a serial for Doordar- 
shan. Then, about three 
months ago, Andhra Pradesh 
MLA Hariram Jogaiah de¬ 
clared he would produce Vi- 
plavamitra, a thinly-disguised 
satire on NTR and his movie. 
The latest to follow in his 
celluloid footsteps is 
APCC(I) member Suryanar- 
ayana Babu. His film; 
Kaliyuga Viswamitra 1990. 

Babu’s film, which will be 
replete with political over¬ 
tones, is aimed at embarras¬ 
sing NTR. He has already 



Mandakini: Babu'a Manafca 

I f you can’t beat ’em, join 
’em. When N.T. Rama 
Rao conceived of Viswamit¬ 
ra, he couldn’t have antici¬ 
pated competition. The film. 


Panrutti S. Ramachandran: no warm waleoma 




Batau: ambarraaalng NTR 

roped in the well-endowed 
Hindi film heroine Mandakini 
to play Menaka (NTR has 
plumped for the irreverent 
Iyengar, Meenakshi Seshad- 
n) ai^ is looking around for a 
suitable Bombay hero to play 
her man. Babu is the presi¬ 
dent of the recently-launched 
Superstar Krishna Pra- 
jas^ti, which is committed 
to “fight against NTR’s poli¬ 
tical insanity”. The organisa¬ 
tion owes allegiance to 
Krishna, Telugu cinema’s 
matinee idol and active Con¬ 
gress supporter. 

Says Babu, “My film is 
sure to be a big shock for 
NTR.” Say his detractors, 
“It is sure to be an even 
bigger shock for the audi¬ 
ences. "B 














■ Committee (AICC-I) 
general secretary, K.N. 
Singh, set to go? With the 
party high command having 
become extremely unhappy 
with him. It appears veo' 
likely. Singh who looked af¬ 
ter the Congress' interests in 
'I'amil Nadu, Andhra I*radesh 
and Karnataka was recently 
relieved of all three charges. 
The political top dogs felt 
that he wasn’t conversant 
enough with southern politics 
and were particularly upset 
over the way he handled the 
Tamil Nadu elections. When 
some Congressmen sug¬ 
gested an alliance .vilh the 
Uravida Munnetra Kazhagam 
(I)MK), K.N. Singh strongly 
opposed the proposal arguing 
that the “secular credentials” 
of the [)MK were suspect 
and that the party, having 
burnt copies of the Constitu¬ 
tion, was anti-national. Singh 
had his way and the consequ¬ 
ences of his decision don’t 
need stating. 

The high command was 
also annoyed over his opposi¬ 
tion to the entry of Pepsi 
Cola and his characterisation 
of the pro-democracy move¬ 
ment in China as "counter¬ 
revolutionary”. Sources say 
that while 'I'amil N.idii was 
bad enough, political bosses 
might find the last two poli¬ 
tical mistakes’ too much to 
forgive. 

Talking of Rajiv 


W ith the Opposition after 
his blood over the 
CA(i report on Bofors, will 
Rajiv Gandhi panic? Yes, if 
N.G. Kanga of the Congres- 
s(I), the senionnost parlia¬ 
mentarian and a member of 
the Constitistnt Assembly 
vvhich drew u^) the Constitu¬ 
tion, is to be believed. 
Speaking informally to mem¬ 
bers of the Op|M)silion, Kan¬ 
ga warned them against con- 


K.N. Singh: in the high command's bad books? 


■ image seems to be an 
obsession with AIR and 
Doordarshan these days. 
And if this makes news re¬ 
ports a bit lopsided, so be it. 
After the CAG report was 
tabled, the minister for in¬ 
formation and broadcasting, 
H.K.L. Bhagat, issued strict 
instructions to the official 
media: avoid mentioning thf, 
slogan "Kajiv Gandhi step 
down” raised by Opposition 
members in Parliament. 
Faithfully, news bulletins re- 


tinuirig their boycott of Par¬ 
liament. "What you are doing 
will force the poor young 
Pnme Minister to dissolve 
Parliament and continue as 



beheves. When Parliament 
opened for the monsoon ses¬ 
sion, the Opposition deman¬ 
ded that the report—which 
was supposed to be released, 
in the previous session—be 
tabled. The Speaker, Balram 
Jakhar, said it would be 
placed before the Lok Sabha 
later in the day. Why not 
inunediately, asked Opposi¬ 
tion MPs. But the Speaker 
gave no explanations. 

The Opposition now 
alleges that the government 
needed time to prepare a 
point-by-point rebuttal to the 

Balram Jakhar: no explanationa 



N.G. Ranga: worried about Ra|lv 

intenin Pnme Minister,” he 
IS supposed to have said. 
That’s probably the only way 
of getting out of the mess 
he’s landed himself in, re¬ 
plied Opposition MPs wryly. 
At least then, he wouldn’t be 
accountable to Parliament. 

Playing safe 


W as the government 
preparing its defence 
even before the CAG report 
was made public? That, at 
least, is what the Opposition 



H.K.L. Bhagat: protecting 
Rajiv's Image 

ported that the Opposition 
had demanded that “the gov¬ 
ernment should resign”. 

Doordarshan went even 
further. It telecast inter¬ 
views with people who had 
witnessed the uproarious 
scenes in Parliament from 
the visitors’ gallery. Natural¬ 
ly, all agreed that “the 
Opposition had behaved very 
badlg’’-Even children were 
roped in to boost the Prime 
Minister’s image—a young 
girl likened the Opposition 
MPs to "unruly schoolchil¬ 
dren”. So much for Rajiv’s*" 
talk of a free press. B 
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RTZ had reached the limit... 



... it crossed the limit; 


Presenting the KB100 RTZ. With the new super-tuned Delta engine. 


We've improved the RTZ's engine. 
It's now got the latest Kawasaki ' 
technology. Working for you. 

It's got a unique power-box. The 
resonator. For that superb throttle 
response. Even your fuel consumption's 
improved. By on extra 5 to 7%. 

The RTZ has o brand new cylinder 
block. With 28% more cooling area. 


The result: good driveability at low speeds. 
And cooler running even on long hauls. 

The RTZ has a 'cold' spark plug. It 
lasts longer. And helps the engine run 
cooler. The RTZ now comes with 
chrome-plated piston rings. Which 
increases engine life. The new 
polyurethane washable air filter 


is easy to service. 

It's also got a rust-proof fuel tank. 
Stronger rear shocker^. A modified 
muffler. A new fuel filter. And two exotic 
new colours.’A rich wine red and o deep 
bronze gold. 

A word of advice. It's futile to look 
for o better bike. After oil the RTZ is an 
unbeatable combination. 
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first man-of-action I met... 
since Rodin." 
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Widening the gap 

I t was a Kood analysis of 
the Sri Lankan President’s 
political gambit (Power 
games, 16—22 July). ITie 
boycott of SAARC and call 
for the withdrawal of the 
IPKF are evidence that Pre- 
madasa is moving along a 
confrontationist path. It is 
not India which is flexing its 
muscles, but the intransi¬ 
gence of the Sri Lankan 
President which is widenmg 
the yawning gap between the 
two countries. Whatever 
might have been the compul- 
sioius behind Premadasa's 
move, he would have done 
well to recognise the reper¬ 
cussions of his moves. 

The IPKF went to Sri 
Lanka to bring peace to the 
stnfe-tom island, at the be¬ 
hest of its then President. 
While India is agreeable to a 
phased withdrawal of the 
peace keeping forces. Presi¬ 
dent Premadasa is adamant 
about a total withdrawal. But 
he should see reason before 
it is tcxi late. 

Ml Chamt Banarjaa, Calcutta 
(WaatBangal) 


Getting tough 

P resident Premadasa’s 
stand on the withdrawal 
of the IPKF is uncalled for 
(Confrontation, 9—15July). 
Sri Lanka had entered into 
the accord after thorough 
bilateral discussions. Thus, it 
is hardly fair to make a un¬ 
ilateral declaration and claim 
that the lPKF'’s task has 
been^poippleted. Further, 
abstention from the SAARC 
Summit and the discussion of 
bilateral and contentious 
issues was a violation of the 


LETTERS 



R. Prwnadasa: unraaaonable atand 


SAARC charter. It will be in 
the interest of the two coun¬ 
tries to come to the negotiat¬ 
ing table and discuss the 
issue of the IPKF"s pull-out 
from the island. 

Vandana SathI, Naw Delhi 


Imran as editor 



Imran: Into journallam 


C ongratulations for por¬ 
traying a different side 
to Imran Khan (Man of many 
talents, 16—22 July). De¬ 
spite the jxior response to 
Cricket Life in the initial 
stages, with Imran as the 
editor-in-chief and Sunil 
Gavaskar on the editorial 
board, sales are bound to 
pick up. In the Ipng run, no¬ 
thing can prevent the maga¬ 
zine frpm reaching the top of 
the popularity charts. 

S. Huaaain, OOfivgarh (AaaamI 

A pleasant 
surprise 

I was pleasantly surprised 
to know that some of our 
politicians are poets too 
(The poet as politician, 2—8 


July). Despite leading such 
busy lives as well as running 
the government, it is indeed 
creditable that they have 
churned out such marvellous 
poetry! Tb poems of Priya 
Ranjaiiv . «d^shi, Karan 
Singh, Atal Behari Vajpayee 
and Mani Shankar Aiyar de¬ 
serve special mention. One 
was especially elated to learn 
that one of Das Munshi’s 
poems has won applause 
from Benazir Bhutto. During 
the campaign in the forth¬ 
coming elections, one hopes 
to see the poet-politicians 
addressing the masses with 
their compositions. 

TanmoydhoahamlltnatyBaau, 
CaMm (WaatBangal) 

Sari'Ciad format 

K hushwant Singh, while 
reviewing a Writers 
Workshop book, alleges that 
these books "are published 
at the writer’s expense’’ (In¬ 
dian wit and humour, 16—22 
July). Our manner of publica¬ 
tion is very simple. We nor¬ 
mally print 500 copies, and 
give 50 copies (10 per cent) 
to the author in lieu of royal¬ 
ties. We also expect the 
author to make an advance 
purchase of 100 copies which 
become his to sell or distri¬ 
bute as he pleases. Should 
the Sardar wish to appear in 
sari-clad format, the same 
terms will apply to him. But 
he will have to meet another 
essential requirement: the 
MSS he submits must show 
“high imaginative awareness 
and mature technique”. 

F. Lai, CateuUalWdat Bengal) 


The best of the lot 

he only crime Atal Be¬ 
hari Vajpayee appears to 
have committed was adher¬ 
ing to the principles he 
thought were right (Wty Va¬ 
jpayee failed, 16—22 July). It 
is indeed a pity that an hon¬ 
est and sincere politician like 
him is today in the wilder¬ 
ness. While Vajpayee has 
never been accused of cor¬ 
ruption, dishbnesty or negli¬ 
gence of duty, it is strange to 
find him away from the glare 
of the public eye. Today, the 
BJP is worth its credibility 
only because of this great 
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ValpayM: clean Image 

leader. With the elections 
round the comer, the electo¬ 
rate would do well to recog¬ 
nise the merits of Vajpayee. 
If they fail this time, nothing 
can prevent the country from 
going to the dogs. 
PrMfakarS. Harada, Indore 
(Madhya Pradeah) 

Shocking! 

hat Madan Mohan 
Gupta and his parents 
have done to Madhu is a 
common occurrence today 
(Justice denied, 2—8 July). 
Dowry is the easiest source 
of weith for the groom’s 
family and they resort to the 
vilest of means to acquire it 
from the bride’s family. What 
was shocking was the casual 
apath^of the police where 
the crime was reported. 
Gupta and his parents must 
be arrested immediately. 

S. Bunder, Naw Delhi 
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A rejoinder 

A propos the article (A 
police investigation, 

18—24 June), the correspon¬ 
dent should have given me an 
opportunity to give my view-, 
point since my reputation is 
involved. Major Jora Singh is 
the original allottee of plot 
No. 37 in Sainik Farms. His 
neighbour, S. S. Nirula, who 
is involved in 18 cases of 
cheating and illegal land 
sales, has claimed without 
any supporting evidence that 
he has purchased the land 
from Jora Singh. The retired 
major has also denied the 
existence of any sale agree¬ 
ment. Nirula wanted to grab 
this land although a case is 
pending in the lower court as 
well as in the Delhi High 
Court. Besides, there is no 
CBI enquiry on this issue. 
There was, of course, an 
enquiry by the deputy com¬ 
missioner, vigilance, which 
has upheld the action of the 
police. Also, there was no 
notice by Justice B. N. Kirpal 
to the undersigned about 
construction on this particu¬ 
lar plot. In fact, Justice Kupal 
discharged the notice after it 
was pointed out to him that 
the police could act only 
when asked to do so by the 
municipal authorities. And, 
since the revenue authorities 
have all along recognised 
Jora Singh's continued pos¬ 
session of this plot for the 
last 28 years, there is no 
question of the police misus¬ 
ing its powers to help a 
legitimate owner. Even the 
incident in which Saranjeet 
Singh was killed, has no rela¬ 
tion with the case as was 
made out by the article. The 
investigation was referred by 
me to the crime branch as I 
felt that Nirula may not be 
satisfied with an investigation 
by the locaf police. 

P. R, S. Btwr, deputy 
eoatmluhnurotpoHce, touth 
taetHet,lihwOiM 

Alka Saxena replies: 
According to Mr Brar, Major 
Jora Singh has denied any 
sale agreement with Nirula. I 
would like to inform him that 
SuNDA Y has a photocopy of 


So much for investigation 

U dayan Shanpa’s column Hotel Cer 

is a perfect instance of Angeles, 


how investigative articles 
should not be written 
{Hawaiian holiday, 9—15 
July). Talking of evidence, 
does Mr Shamia know what 
a luxury liner is, let alone the 
ability to hire one? Speaking 
of long-distance calls the col¬ 
umnist is at pains to write of 


Hotel Century Plaza, Los 
Angeles, whose bill is pro¬ 
duced with the actual called 
number. For Mr Sharma’s 
information, 91 is the code 
for India. 

In all sincerity, 1 believe, 
the photographs and the bills 
are plants. The inten¬ 
tion was to make idle journal¬ 
ists fall for a tailored scandal. 


a call to Hambros—he shows All Udayan Sharma can now 

no proof—but is suspiciously do is seek K. K. Tewari’s 


silent about the one long¬ 
distance call made from 


the sale deed worth Ks 4 
lakhs as well as a copy of a 
receipt for Rs 50,000 paid to 
Jora Singh by Nirula. If both 
these papers are forged, 
then why has Jora Singh not 
filed a case of forgery against 
Nirula? It is true the judge 
sent hun a notice regarding 
construction in the Sainik 
Fanns area in general. But, 
was not the notice ser\’ed 
only .after this particular case 
came up in court? It is sur¬ 
prising that Mr Brar is so 
eager to prove Jora Singh's 
ownership of the land, de¬ 
spite the sale agreement, 
and giving ‘verdicts' when 
f/ie case/s sub judice. I 
concede that it was not a CBI 
inquiry but a vigilance one 
that was conducted into the 
allegation of his partiality in 
the land grab case. Though 
he says that the murder has 
no link with the land case, 
can Mr Brar deny that the 


help to draft a rejoinder. 

Promod Bhundari, NuwDulhl 


crime branch is investigating 
it only because doubts would 
have been cast about his 
impartiality? 

Rajiv’s media 



Rajiv Gandhi; ovaraxposura 

O ver the past year, 
there has been a 
tremendous increase in the 
coverage gven to Rajiv Gan¬ 


dhi and the Congress (1) on 
Doordarshan as well as AIR 
{The Rajiv show, 9—15 
July). Doordarshan has be¬ 
come ‘Rajivdarshan’ while 
Akashvani has become ‘Ra- 
jiwani'.' With the elections 
fast approaching, the PM 
obviously needs to keep him¬ 
self as well as his cronies in 
the limelight. Only then can 
he tilt the electoral bank in 
his favour. 

No doubt, the PM is the 
leader of the nation and 
whatever he wishes to con¬ 
vey to the masses ought to 
be given top priority, but to 
completely ignore the voice 
of the Opposition is not fair. 

Shashank Shakhar, Maarut 
(Uttar Pradaah) 




A student first 

R ahul Gandhi must have 
realised that being a 
Prime Minister's son is not 
easy {Marks .iiid the man, 
l<>-22July). I'hcBJP's 
Madan Lai Khurana is raising 
a hue and cry for no reason. 
What he ought to realise is 
that the St Stephen's College 
authorities would never have 
violated a rule to admit the 
PM’s son. E-xcellence in 
sport has always been given 
weightage for admission. He 
should also bear in mind that 
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Rahul Gandhi: a target 

proficiency in drama, recita¬ 
tion and sport are given spe¬ 
cial consideration since they 
are mentioned in the Concur¬ 
rent List of the Constitution. 
The Indian National Forum 
deserves to be congratulated 
for standing up for Rahul. 

A.B. Roy, Hoogtdy (Waat 
Bangali 
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The voyage to 
‘discovery' is 
through lust, claims 
Acharya Rajneesh 


KHUSHWANT SINGH 


T here are many ways of attaining godhood, say 
teachers of religion. Acharya Rajneesh dis¬ 
agrees and says there is only one way and 
sexual intercourse is the first step towards it. 
He maintains that religion as it is practised, is 
false and its propagators are agents of Satan. They have 
degraded love and taught us the negation of life. The 
philosophy of religion has always been death-oriented 
instead of being life-oriented. He goes on to add: "I call 


religion the art of living. Religion 
IS not a way to undermine life, it is 
a medium for delving deeply into 
the mysteries of existence. Reli¬ 
gion IS not turning one’s back on 
life, it IS facing life squarely. Reli¬ 
gion is not escaping from life; reli¬ 
gion IS embracing life fully. Reli¬ 
gion is the total realisation of life." 

Since love is the essence of all 
religions and sex the essence of 
love, you cannot side-step it to 
pnxreed on your voyage of discov¬ 
ery. Rajneesh writes, “Sex is the 
beginning of the jouniey to love. 

The ongin, the Gangotri of the 
Ganges of Love, is sex, passion— 
and everybody behaves like its 
enemy. Every culture, every reli¬ 
gion, every guni, every seer has 
attacked this Gangotri, this source. 


Acharya Rajneesh 
claims that religion as it 
is practised is false and 
its propagators are 
agents of ^tan. They 
have degraded love and 
taught us the negation 
of life. The philosophy of 
religion has always been 
death-oriented instead 
of being life-oriented 


and the river has 
remained bottled up. The hue and cry has always been, 
"Sex is sin. Sex is irreligious. Sex is poison, but we never 
seem to realise that ultimately it is the sex energy itself 
that travels to and reaches the inner ocean of love. Love is 
the transformation of sex energy. ” 

Because sex has been condemned and suppressed, “it 
has become an obsession, a disease, a perversion,” says 
the Acharya, and advises us to “accept sex with joy. 
Acknowledge its sacredness... When a man approaches 
his wife he should have a sacred feeling, as if he were 
going to a temple. And when a wife goes to her husband 
she should be full of reverence one has nearing God. In the 


moments of sex, lovers pass throu^ coitus, and that 
stage is very near to the temple of God, to where he is 
manifest in creative formlessness.” He conjectures that 
man had his first glimpse of samadhi during sexual inter¬ 
course culminating in a climax when the mind becomes 
empty of thoughts. Thus vishyanand (bliss of coitus) and 
Brahmanand (bliss of union with God) are much the same; 
one is ephemeral, the other eternal. 

NOT ALL sexual intercourse is experience of divinity. 
For that you have to first get rid of your ego—“Unless I 
dissolve myself, how can the other unite with me?" he 
asks. Love always gives: the ego is ever the grabber; love 
is motiveless, the ego always motivated; the ego only 
understands the language of taking; the language of giving 
is love. The second condition to be fulfilled i»the feeling of 
timelessness. “In orgasm, the sense of time is non¬ 
existent. There is no past, no future, there is only the 
present moment.” 

The Acharya has some practical suggestions to over¬ 
come an unhealthy obsession with sexuality. Children 
should be allowed to remain nude as much as possible in 
the home so that they do not develop prurient curiosity in 
private organs. They should also be taught to meditate (on 
what, he does not say) in silence for at least one hour 
every day. They should be taught what sex is all about 
before they are old enough to engage in it. He writes, 
“Sex IS the most mysterious, most profound, most pre¬ 
cious and, at the same time, the most accursed subject; 
and we are in total darkness about it. We never pay our 
attention to this important phenomenon. A man goes 
through the routine of coitus throughout his life, but he 
does not know what it is." 

The Acharya, who claims to have had sexual fulfilment 
in his previous life which cleared his mind of sexuality for 
his present incarnation and those 
to come, tells how to get the best 
out of coitus. Most of us are used 
to quickies which end in frustra¬ 
tion and incite us to have more of 
the same thing. Coitus, he tells 
us, must be prolonged as much as 
possible. In the way of techniques 
he suggests slowing down one’s 
breathing and focusing awareness 
to a point between the eyes, the 
seat of the agnichakra. If you can 
prolong intercourse to one hour, 
you need not think of sex for the 
rest of your life; if you can prolong 
to three hours, you will be liber¬ 
ated from sexuality for your lives 
to come. A third essential condi- 
tion is that you should approach 
sex with reverence. “Give sex a 
sacred status in your life,” he says. "At the time of coitus 
we are close to God.” 

THE ACHARYA tells us the sculptors of erotica on 
the temples of Konark, Khajuraho and Puri had the right 
approach to sex. We should have such temples all over 
India. -Tantriks were also on the right path; preachers of 
religious dogma suppressed them. He concludes: “The 
journey to kama is also the journey to Rama. The journey 
to lust is also the journey to light. The tremendous 
attraction for sex is also the search for the sublime. ” 

It is difficult to decide how seriously one can take 
Rajneesh. As anything else he writes, his From Sex to 
Super-Consciousness is extremely readable, a 





No, we are not carrying on a crusade 
against the government. We are only 
checking if public money has been spent 
in the manner it should have been. 

T.N. CHATURVEDUthe Comptroller and 
AuditorGeneral of India 

I s the CAG report a conclusion? If so, 
wOl the government ^dhra Pradesh, 
Karnataka and West Bengal, who have 
been indicted occasional!^ quH? 

K.C. Pant, Uaha defence minister 

Had I been in charge of the defence 
ministry when Ae was signed, the 
country wouM not have been put to such 
adiwe. 

V.P. £>a/pres/etent on the 

Bobxsgim4epl . 

\^e wotdddo bur best to send it to 
the WPB (waste-paper basket) of the 

N.K, P<SiM.VE, MP, on the 

CAGreport 


dplAkekuttekobaharnikah (Throw 
out the CIA dog X 

Ratnakar Pandky, CoagressO) MP in 
Rigya SaUia, on Ramjethmalm's pre- . 
sence in the House 

At zero hour yesterday, some of your 
colleagues weD-known for their very 
special talents crmverted die House into 
smnething worse than a fish maritet. 
Never has such fmil and vulg;»-abuse 
been heard on the floor of tte House 
...Obviously, the performance had been 
careMy r^iearsed and had your fuli 
apimivaL ' , * 

RmltrrHi/dajatiMwyef mi Janata Dsd 
MHinal^ertO’RmvGaiM r^ehdng 
to the mM&it when he micaSeda dog. 

I s it not incredilite? M tbeat po&^s and 
ideoiogies have been dirowh to the 
wkid., ^ ' 

Rajiv Qamdhi, PrimeWidaiter, on the 
Opposition parties coming toother on 
: the B^ors issue 


( have no poBtics of my own.. ,My only 
aim has been to obey the command of 
the leadership. 

Buta Singh, Union home minister 

There are no secret meetings. Far¬ 
mers are open-hearted, down to earth 
people. Otir meetings, too, are, open. 

Raiesh Pilot, Union minister of state 
for surface transport, replying to 
whether his government has secret 
meetings with Mahendra Sin^ Ttkait, 
peasant kader 

i*am the number one leader pf the Mus- I 
iim communky in India. 

SvBO Shauasuddin, Muslim leader and 
Janata Dai i4P 

i 

Evmi a loud-moiith has to stop some- ^ 
where. 

RajeskKhaItan, West Bengal CoOgres- ! 
s(I)MLA, ottSbnacti^ShatrusdmSin- j 
ha's canunehts oh Marwaris 

--|J 
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Acrisisof 

identity 

Why so many ethnic groups in Assam are 
clamouring for autonomy 


W ho is an Assamese? 

With more and more 
groups of people in the 
state claiming that they 
have distinct ethnic 
identities, the question assumes con¬ 
siderable significance. The agitation for a 
separate state by one of the major plains 
tribes of Assam—the Bodos—has re¬ 
ceived much publicity. Led by the All 
Bodo Students’ Union (ABSU), it has 
resulted in destruction and bloodshed. 
But there are many other such groups, 
and while not all of them want separation 
from Assam, as the ABSU does, their 
demands reflect an overpowering need 
to preserve their individual identities. 

The tnbals of Karbi Anglong and the 
North Cachar hills want an autonomous 
state comprising these two districts. 
The Mishings, the second largest plains 
tribe after the Bodos, who wield power 
mainly in the Lakhimpur district, have 
similar aspirations. The Ahoms, under 
the banner of the All Assam Tai Ahom 
Yuba Chhatra Parishad (AATAYCP), 
want a separate ‘Ahomland’. The All 
Cachar Karimganj Students’ Association 
(ACKSA), which claims to represent the 
Bengalis of the Barak Valley, demands a. 
‘Barakland’. The Koch Kajbongshis and 
the tea garden labourers (known in 
Assam as the tea community) urge that 
they be registered as Scheduled 'Tribes 
(ST). The Lalungs, yet another plains 
tribe, want an autonomous district coun¬ 
cil. 

if all these groups maintain that they 
are not really Assamese, then who is? 
Only the caste Hindus, the dominant 
power group in the state, it seems. 
Although a minority, this group controls 
the politics and economics of the state. 

It refuses to acknowledge that the 
smaller groups have distinct ethnic iden¬ 
tities. And whenever the different 
groups make sectarian demands, the 
caste Hindus see behind this the hwd of 
Christian missionaries, a malevolent 
Centre or even a foreign power. 

At Rajen Saikia, a lecturer in history 
at the Nagaon Girls College, pointed out | 


in a recent article on the Bodo ablation, 
“Had the Assamese upper-middle class 
exercised its power with some circums¬ 
pection, the situation today would have 
been less aggravating.’’ Saikia wrote, 
"Even those Bodos who were initiated 
into Hinduism were placed in the lowest 
rung of the caste hierarchy. ’’ Similarly, 
the Koch Kajbongshis are labelled a 
"neech jaaC in Assamese dictionaries, 
according to K.M. Choudhury, an office¬ 
bearer of the Koch Kajbongshi Chhatriya 
Yuva Sammillan, an organisation fighting 
for the inclusion of this community 
among the Scheduled Tribes. 

T he agitation of the tribais of Karbi 
Anglong and the North Cachar hills 
for an autonomous state exemplifies the 
problem. Almost as serious and sus¬ 
tained as the ABSU’s movement, this 
agitation commenced around the same 
time, but has not been given as much 
publicity because.it has remained largely 
non-violent. What distinguishes it from 
other separatist movements in the coun¬ 
try, including the one for Bodoland, is 
that no constitutional amendment is 
required to concede to the demand: 
Karbi Anglong' and North Cachar hills 
are among the areas listed in the Sixth 
Schedule of the Constitution, which 
under Article 244A can be converted 
into an “autonomous state” if Parliament 
so desires. 

The veiy incorporation of this provi¬ 
sion implies that the hill tribes are 
ethnically different from the Assamese, 
the movement leaders maintain. When 
Meghalaya was granted autonomy in 
1970, these two hill districts too were 
given the option of choosing between 
Assam and Meghalaya. But, influenced 
by Chhatra Singh Teron, a hill tribal 
himself and a powerful minister in the 
Congress government in power in 
Assam then, they preferred to stay with 
Assam. But soon afterwards, they had 
second thou^ts. The demand for an 
autonomous state for these two districts 
first arose in 1974. 

Political expediency prompted the 



Congress(I) to revive the demand three | 
months after the Asom Gana Parishad j 
(AGP) assumd power in December j 

1985. Together with its associate, the | 

Karbi Anyone Adorbar, the Congress(I) | 
formed the Central Autonomous State | 
Demand Committee, with a local Con- I 
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(Top) TIM Bodo agitation haa attracted nationwide 
attention becauae of the violence It haa 
perpetuated; (Inaet) Bodo tribala Sftlleve that they 
have t>aan neglected by aucceaalva govarnmenta 



5 decided then to form a new committee 
comprising aU the groups which sup¬ 
ported the demand. But when elections 
S to the executive positions of this com¬ 
mittee were held the same day, the 
Congress(I) nominees were routed. 
They withdrew in a huff. The new 
organisation, comprising 17 different 
groups, was called the Autonomous 
State Demand Committee (ASDC). The 


gressd) MLA, G.C. Langthasa, as its 
working president. On 17 May, 1986, 
the Congress(I) called a meeting under 
the auspices of one of its tribal youth 
fronts—to which other grmips m the 
, area were also invited—at Diphu, the 
$0 headquarters of Karbi Anglong. It was 



ASDC also has the support of yet 
another influential group in the area, 
called the Karbi Students Association 
(KSA), formed in 1959. 

Throughout 1987 the ASDC-KSA 
organised a series of successful prog¬ 
rammes, culminating in a l(W-hour 
bandh in January 1988, to which the 
AGP government retaliated by letting 
loose a reign of terror. Police atrocities 
were common. The main grouse of 
the agitationists is that the powers of the 
present district council are limited. 
TTieir other complaints are that the two 
districts have been grossly neglected 
and that jobs and contracts in these 
areas are mostly cornered by non-tribals 
from the plains. 

While the Karbi leaders haVe re¬ 
frained from joining hands with the Bodo 
agitationists, the other two organisa¬ 
tions advocating separation from Assam, 
the ACKSA and the AA'l’AYCP, formed 
a joint coordination committee along 
with the ABSU in March this year, 'llie, 
ACKSA wants a 'Barakland' in the Barak 
Valley, which has a population of 30 
lakhs, a majority of whom are Bengalis. 
This demand is a direct offshoot of the 
vociferous opposition by the AGP and, 
the All Assam Students’Union (AASU) 
to the establishment of a central varsity 
in the Barak Valley. The ACKSA presi¬ 
dent, Pradip Dutta Ray, alleged that 
although the Centre has already sane- I 
tioned Rs 70.18 crores for the universi¬ 
ty, the state government has not allotted 
the required 500 acres of land. Dutta 
Ray’s other grievances sound familar 
enough: lack of development projects in 
the Barak Valley, a high rate of unem¬ 
ployment, et al. 

The demand for an ‘Ahomland’ by the 
AATAYCP seems to be the most incho¬ 
ate among all the movements. The 
Ahoms, who came from Thailand some 
700 years ago, are among the oldest 
groups in Assam, which in fact derives 
its name from them. They are concen¬ 
trated mainly in upper Assam, and ruled 
the state until 1826, when their rulers 
signed the Treaty of Yandabo with the 
British. Although with the spread of 
Vaishnavism in the state, the Ahoms 
were converted to Hinduism over a 
period of time and assimilated into 
Assamese society, they frequently 
asserted their right to a separate identi¬ 
ty—-the first time being just before 
Independence, when the All Assam 
Ahom Association was formed. This 
association spoke out against the 
Ahoms’ conversion to Hinduism and 
opposed a proposal to list them as 
Hindus in a forthcoming census. But the 
movement never took off, because a 
large number of Ahoms refused to give 
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up the age-old Hindu social customs and 
ways. 

The AATAYCP was formed in 1981 
but not until the Bodo agitation gained 
strength did it give the call for a separate 
‘Ahomland’ comprising the five districts 
of Dibrugarh, Sibsagar, Jorhat, Golaghat 
and North Lakhimpur in Upper Assam. 
Its president, Ranjan Bikash Borgohain, 
was a polling agent of the former chief 
minister, Hiteswar Saikia, so many ac¬ 
cuse the Congress of instigating the 
movement to embarrass an already be¬ 
leaguered AGP government. A parallel 
Ahom outfit, the All Tai Ahom Students’ 
Union, while stopping short of separa¬ 
tion, demands the revival of the Tai 
language (the original language of the 
Ahoms now hardly spoken by anyone) 
and the listing of the Ahoms as a 
separate group, distinct from the 




hethrao-yMiNMIi 
AQP govsrniti#^ l| 
toilgy i 

grave crisis* 
upsurges ere oil the 
increase, ttul , 
soitttions ittusthe 
found before they get 
outofhi^ 


f u-dens to be registered as Scheduled 
ribes could materialise in the near 
future. But it has serious political im¬ 
plications. The tea garden labourers are 
tribals and Scheduled Caste persons. 



Assamese, in the next census. 

On the face of it, ‘Ahomland’ is as 
unrealistic a proposition as ‘Bodoland’. 
For instance, both the proposed states 
include North Lakhimpur as part of their 
territory, though the Mishing tribals are 
a majority in the district. The Mishing 
orgaiusations, in turn, want nothing to 
do with either ‘Ahontod’ or ‘Bodolmd’; 
instead, they clamour for an autonomous 
state for themselves. 


lAlbiie 

wlKhc 

dreSi^thi 


the cry for ‘Barakland’ or 
lomland' remains a distant 
I'the demands of the Koch Ra- 
jbongshis and the labourers in the tea 


(Top) Sti(dont ■gitaUons Ilk* that of tha 
Caehar tribala ara common In Aaaam; (Inaat) 
trtbaia from tha Caehar ragton 

whose atKestors were brought by the 
British from Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, 
Andhra Pradesh and Madhya I^desh in 
the early 19th century to work in the 
newly-opened tea gardens. Then, as 
now, Assamese labour was in short 
supply. Today, these labourers number 
nearly 40 lakhs and, electorally, consti¬ 
tute a very significant block. Their 
grievance is that thou^ they are classi¬ 
fied as Scheduled Tribes in the states 
firom which they originally came, they 
have been deni^ this status in Assam 
and lumped together with other back¬ 
ward castes (OBCs). Thus they are 
denied the privileges accorded to Sche¬ 
duled Tribes. 


At the same time, the Assam 
government has refused to concede to 
an identical demand by the Koch Ra- 
jbongshis, who are concentrated in Kok- 
rajhar district and parts of Kamrup and 
North Lakhimpur districts. Choudhury 
of the Koch Rajbongshi Chhatriya Yuva 
Sammillan says that the population of 
Koch Rajbongshis is 60 lai^s, although 
the last census records a much lower 
figure. He objects to their being brack¬ 
eted with the Assamese, because, 
according to him, culturally they have 
little in common with the latter, and their 
languages are different. 

A s for the Bodos, their grievances 
have been widely documented (see 
Tribals on the ^warpath, Sunday 26 
March—1 April, 1989). Though other 
tribal-majority regions in the north-east 
have wrested a major degree of auton¬ 
omy during successive reorganisations 
of the area since 1947, the Bodos have 
been left high and dry. In 1967, the 
Plains Tribals Council of Assam (PTCA)( 
today an unofficial ally of the AGP and an 
arch-enemy of the ABSU, first raised 
the demand for a separate state for the 
plains tribals along the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra river. The movement, 
however, made little headway since the 
PTCA leaders proved all too amenable 
to the carrot-and-stick policy of succes¬ 
sive state governments. 

The first major milestone in the 
Bodos’ quest for a distinct identity was 
the agitation in 1973-74 for official recog¬ 
nition of the Bodo language, which 
resulted in heavy casualties. Then fol¬ 
lowed the demand by the Bodo Sahitya 
Sabha for a separate script—and De- 
vanagari was eventually accepted. The 
acceptance of Bodo as the medium of 
instruction completed the process of 
alienation of these tribals from the 
Assamese, for a whole generation grew 
up with little or no knowledge of 
Assamese. 

The AGP government has never had a 
clear policy towards ffie Bodo stir. State 
repression has provoked the agitation- 
ists to resort to greater violence, the 
brunt of which has been borne by 
innocent bystanders. 

The three-year-old AGP government 
is today confronted by a grave crisis. On 
the one hand, ethnic upsurges are on the 
increase, and solutions must be found 
before they get out of hand. On the 
other hand, electoral compulsions, 
which in effect means clinging to the 
Assamese vdte, dictate that the AGP 
cannot grant any demand or concession 
to these groups that might upset the 
current order. 

Radhlca RamaaMliaii/ainraAatf 
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Looking inwards 


Intra-party problems obsess the Congress and the Janata Dal in Uttar 
Pradesh even as the general election approaches 


I t’s a strange scenario. With less 
than five months to go for the Lok 
Sabha elections, neither the Con- 
gress(I) nor the Opposition is 
ready to do battle in Uttar 
Pradesh, a state which boasts of having 
provided four out of the country’s five 
Prime Ministers. While the ' 
ruling party is busy finding 
ways of coping with the post- f 

Veer Bahadur Singh situa- ^ 

tion, the Janata Dal remains a ' 

strife-riven conglomeration 
of factions. Uncertainty over V 

the Pal’s seat adjustments >——! 
with the Bharatiya Janata igtl 
Party has lent another 
dimension to an already com- 
plex situation. C5l€ 

Uttar Pradesh’s political 
importance is evident from 
the number of important 

Congress(I) and Opposition - 

leaders who belong 
to this state—Rajiv ^ 

Gandhi, K.C. 


Pant, N.D. Tiwari, V.P. Singh, Chandra 
Shekhar, Ajit Singh, Arif Mohammad 
Khan, the list goes on. From the point of 
view of the forthcoming polls, Uttar 
Pradesh will be the battleground where 
the ruling party and the Opposition will 
fight for 85 Lok Sabha seats—the high- 


riH Thot^ everyone claimt 

thatttiereareno 
L factions In the 

\-‘V Congressd), the reality 
Is very different. According to one 
senior leader^ "Earlier factions were 
ciearly deHneated^now nobody knows 
who actually supports whom” 


N.D. Tiwari with Rajiv QandhI: will ha 
ba abla to moblllaa aupport for tha Congraaa? 


est among the states. 

If the Opposition is divided, the ruling 
p^ty does not present a picture of cohe¬ 
sion either. Though everyone claims 
that there are no factions in the Con- 
gressd), the reality is very different. In 
fact, according to ■ one senior 

- Congress party leader and 

former MLA, chief minister 
. N.D. Tiwari is much more 

ImS worried today than he was 

when his rival Veer Bahadur 
Singh was alive. Said the 
leader, “Earlier factions 
ty were clearly delineated and 

inO everybody knew who Veer 

Bahadur’s men were. Today, 
WfOra everybody swears allegiance 

knows to Tiwari, but, nobody knows 

who actually supports 
whom. ’’ 

No wonder then that even 

_ a committed Veer Bahadur 

man like Pramod Tiwari. 
• a minister of state, who 







never tires of emphasising that the void 
created by the former chief minister’s 
death will never be filled as nobody pos¬ 
sesses Veer Bahadur’s political acumen, 
sings paeans in praise of N.D. Tiwari. 
He refers to Veer Bahadur as saarva- 
gunsanipanna (blessed with all the vir¬ 
tues) and, on the other hand, extols 
N.D. Tiwari as the “tallest UP politi¬ 
cian”, who commands the respect of all 
groups within the Congress(I). 

However, there is no denying the fact 
that Tiwan fiices a tough challenge from 
UPCC(l) president Balram Singh Yadav 
and many of his actions are aimed at 
containing Yadav’s influence. After Veer 
Bahadur's death, most of his camp fol¬ 
lowers gravitated towards Balram Singh 
Yadav’s faction while some tried to make 
peace with chief minister N.D. Tiwari. 
When Rajiv Gandhi assured the late Tha- 
kur leader’s son, Fateh Bahadur Singh, 
of all help, Yadav lost no time in appoint¬ 
ing the political greenhorn as joint 
secretary of the UPCC(I) (on 9 July) and 
giving him a chauffeur-dnven car. That 
was his way of assuring Veer Bahadur’s 
men that he would look after their in¬ 
terests. Significantly, no work has been 
assigned to the new entrant, even 
though he has been as.signed a separate 


room as an office. 



Thelami^ 
Oalrmiuiftit 
ahoiisa 
cliviciad.All 
the groups functioit 
fndependently and the 
squabble over the 
manner In which party 
posts have been 
distributed continues 



Not to be outsmarted, N.D. Tiwari 
appointed Fateh Bahadur’s sister, Kamla 
Singh, the very next day (on 10 July) as 
chairperson of the Mahila Kalyan Nigam 
with the status of a minister of state. 
She too has absolutely no experience, 
political or administrative. As she was to 
be married on 12 July, her appointment 
raised many eyebrows and even some 
Congressmen sneered at the ‘wedding 
gift’. 

Contrary to expectations, however, 
these two appointments, instead of 
strengthening the positions of Tiwari or 
Yadav, have infused new life into the 
Veer Bahadur lobby. Veer Bahadur’s 
Mall Avenue residence, which has been 
allotted to Fateh Bahadur Singh, has 



(Clockwise from left) Janata Oal 
UP state president Multyim Singh 
Yadiv does not preside over a 
united party. According to the 
Dal's Parllamentaiy Board 
chairman. Rtiandri Singh, the 
Satpal Singh Yadav faction 
functions Independently 


once again become the scene of morning 
and evening durbars by committted 
Veer Bahadur followers. This has uspet 
both Tiwari’s and Yadav’s calculations. 

H owever, a large number of Veer 
Bahadur’s men are sitting on the 
fence and only a few like Pramod Tiwari, 
minister of state for energy. Ram Nath 
Munshi, UPCC(I) general secretary, 
Ram Sakai Tiwari, MLA from Deoria, 
Trijuki Narain Misra and Kailash Prasad, 
both MLAs from Veer Bahadur’s consti¬ 
tuency, Gorakhpur, have made it clear 
where their sympathies lie. Others like 
Ram Nath Munshi jjave one foot in the 
I Fateh Bahadur camp and the other in the 
Balram Singh Yadav lobby. 

Most of the UPCC(I) office-bearers— 
Ram Nath Munshi, Ramkripal Singh and 
Munshi Lai Chamar (all general secre¬ 
taries), Siraj Mehdi (joint secretary), 
Sardar Mahendra Singh (treasurer) and 
Rajni Dixit Ooint secretap')—have been 
handpicked by Balram Singh Yadav and 
are loyal to him. On the other hand, at 
least 50 MLAs strongly support chief 
minister Tiwari. * 

An accomplished player of the political 
game, I'lwari differs from Veer Bahadur 
in one crucial respect. He does not func¬ 
tion with the help of an intensely loyal 
coterie. A very senior politician with 
firm roots in UP, he enjoys the respect 
of Congrssmen belonging to many diffe¬ 
rent groups. Among the ministers, 
those who unwaveringly support Tiwari 
include Jagdambika Pal (minister of state 
for education), Saiduzzama (minister of 
state for home), Baldev Singh Arya 
(minister for urban development), 
Naresh Chandra Srivastava (minister of 
state for urban development), Narendra 
Singh (minister for energy), Saidul 
Hasan (minister for labour), Hukum 
Singh (minister for food and civil sup¬ 
plies), O.P. Richharia (minister of state 
for law and legislation), Muid Ahmad 
(minister of state for irrigation) and 
Reena Kumari (deputy minister for 
energy). Premwati Tiwari, Ashok Sehra 
and Shailendra are among the MLAs 
committed to the Tiwari camp. 

While N.D. Tiwari has been able to 
provide a better and cleaner administra¬ 
tion, he lacks dynamism. Compared to 
Veer Bahadur, he is much less crafty. 
Many doubt his ability to lead the party 
in UP in an election year. Hukum Singh, 
food and civil supplies minister, is co^- 
dent that the backward classes will sup¬ 
port the Congress(l) in western UP, 
while in the central and eastern parts of 
the state, tl^gir votes will be divided 
between the Congress(I) and the 
Opposition. As far as the Muslims are 
concerned, he admits that although they 
do not back the Congress(I) as much as 
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they used to, they are not sympathe¬ 
tic to the Opposition either. Says he, 
“Muslims may be against the Congres- 
s(I), but they are much more against 
V.P. Singh. He has so far kept quiet on 
issues concerning the Muslims and this 
has annoyed them no end.” Incidentally, 
Hukum Singh was once considered very 
close to the Raja of Manda. 

According to rough estimates, Mus¬ 
lims constitute 13.4 per cent of the 
electorate and number approximately 
eight crores. The last caste census was 
conducted way back in 1931, according 
to which Brahmins formed 9.23 per cent 
of the electorate, Rajputs 7.8 per cent, 
and middle castes like the Ahir, Kurmi, 
Goojar and Lodhi 16.4 per cent. All pro¬ 
jections made later are based on the 
1931 figures and, according to the Bahu- 
jan Samaj Party (BSP), voters belonging 
to the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
'I'ribes number 1,55,99,908. The total 
number of Jat voters, according to this 
projection, is 22,27,500, 

Jats will, by and large, vote for Ajit 
Singh’s candidates in the Janata Dal. 
Ravindra Nath Tiwari, deputy leader of 
the Janata Dal Legislature Party, con- 
6dently says that Hanjans are not going 
to vote for the Congress(I). The BSP 
has a very strong presence in eastern 
UP distncts such as Faizabad and Pra- 
tapgarh and most SC/ST officers in the 
services ivill support Kanshi Ram’s out¬ 
fit. Most political observers feel that if 
Kanshi Ram decides to go along with the 
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Congress(I), he will harm his own poli¬ 
tical future. The same thing is said about 
Mahendra Singh Tikait, the maverick 
peasant leader of western UP. 

T he Janata Dal remains a divided 
house—the latest bone of conten¬ 
tion being the announcement of state 
office-bearers. All the groups function 
independently. Rajendra Singh, chair¬ 
man of the state Janata Dal Parliamen¬ 
tary Board, says that the Mulayam Singh 
Yadav faction holds its meetings separ¬ 
ately as do Satpal Singh Yadav’s group 
and the erstwhile Janata Party. The 20 
members of the former Janata Party are 
again divided into two factions—with 
Reoti Raman Singh heading one and 



(ClockwiM from i^ht) UPCC(I) president Bilrim Slnph Vedav appointed Fitsli Bahadur Singh (being 
comforted after his father Veer Bahadur Singh's death) state joint secretary Not to be outdone. N 0. Tiwari 
mads Fateh Bahadur's sister, Kamta Singh, chairperson of a woman's organisation with the rank of minister 
of state 


Ravindra Nath Tiwari heading the other. 
While the Reoti Raman faction aligns 
itself with Mulayam Singh, Ravindra 
Nath Tiwari is a staunch supporter of 
former Janata Party president Chandra 
Shekhar. 

Laments Rajendra Singh, "We should 
present a united front, but the situation 
is such that even V.P. Singh and 
Mulayam Singh are not addressing 
meetings in UP together. Lok Dal(A) 
and Lok Dai(B) should have disappeared 
by now, but they still exist in reality. 
The Mulayam Singh group does not 
even inform us about their meetings. 
This is creating a lot of problems for ib. ” 

Leaders belonging to the former Lok 
Dal complain that though their party was 
the largest among those that formed the 
Dal, the number of office-bearers taken 
from the group was equal to that frcMn 
other factions. Another reason for dis¬ 
satisfaction within the Dal is that Ba- 
naras has been given undue importance 
with three general secretaries, Narsingh 
Yadav, Daya Shankar Singh and Athar 
Jamal l.ari, belonging to that place. 

Most Janata Dal leaders feel that seat 
adjustments with the BJP would be a 
good idea as it would reduce the chances 
of a division of votes, but are not very 
enthusiastic about joint campaigning. Ra¬ 
jendra Singh says that it might scare the 
minorities away from the Janata Dal. 
Also, no Dal leader would like the BJP to 
be given more than ten seats in UP. 

However, Rajendra Gupta, leader of 
thb BJP legislature group in the Assem¬ 
bly, feels otherwise. He says that with¬ 
out joint campaigning, the idea of seat 
adjustments would be meaningless. Says 
he, “Joint campaigning is the pre¬ 
condition for seat adjustments. If a BJP 
candidate is contesting from a consti¬ 
tuency and the Janata Dal workers do 
not come forward to support him, then 
this would certainly help the Congres- 
s(I). We shall campaign for the Janata 
Dal candidates and hope they will do the 
same for us. ” 

Gupta also makes it dear that his 
party is making preparations to go it 
alone at the next Lok Sabha polls. It 
wants at least 35 seats, but would agree 
to a slightly smaller figure. According to 
him, the BJP is strongest in central UP 
and weakest in the west. 

Will the BJP and the Dal finally agree 
on a formula for seat adjustments.’ Will 
the various factions within the Congress 
sink their differences and work together 
before the polls? The picture still re¬ 
mains hazy. However, one thing is cer¬ 
tain: it is UP which will determine the 
shape of Indian politics in the coming 
months. 

KuMmp Kirnwr/tucknoii' 
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CMC can’t part the seas. 

(At least not yet.) 
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But it can perfonn minor miracles offshore. Like designing a 
computerized Container Terminal Management System on a turnkey 
basis. For one of the most automated ports in the world — 
Nhava Sheva. Against competition from international giants. 

In the record time of 41 weeks. 


Nhava Sheva. That’s what the 
ports of the future will look like. 
Not New York, not Singapore, 
not Hamburg can match the 
totally integrated automation at 
the Nhava Sheva port. 

It was on Julv 22nd, 1988 that 
the World Banlc, along with the 
Nhava Sheva Port Trust awarded 
the Rs. 10 crore contract for a 
computerized Container 
Terminal Management System 
to CMC against global 
competition. They wanted the 
entire turnkey project to go on 
stream within 41 weeks 

The deadline was so tight 
that everyone advised us to go 
in for readymade software We 
did nothing of the sort. We 
relied entirely on our own 
re.sourccs 

We procured and installed 
the hardware We prepared the 
:omputer site And we wrote the 
*ntire software in India, from 
scratch. 

41 weeks As always, we 
Jelivered On the dot. 

[nte^ted automation; why is 
t such a big deal? 

Speed is the essence of any 
iperation at a container port, 
fne faster a ship unloads and 
oads, and the faster the 
ontainers are moved through 
he terminal, the greater the 
lumber of ships and the bigger 
he volume of cargo a port can 
landle. What CMCs 
omputerized system does is to 
ccelerate and streamline both 
ilanning and operations at the 


port. It does this by integrating 
the varied and complex 
information requirements of all 
the agencies involved in port 
operations, and providing real¬ 
time, on-line data. 

How does the system woih? 

Even before a ship berths, it 
presents its profile along with 
the list of containers to the 
central computer. The system 
then works out the sequence of 
unloading the containers and 
instructs the microprocessors 
on the shipside cranes to 
execute this sequence 
automatically. 

The computer simultaneously 
directs port trucks equipped 
with- mobile radio-data 
terminals to pick up the 
discharged containers and take 
them to the yard Here the 
containers are automatically 
lifted by transfer cranes and 
placed in pre-determined 
locations. 

Our software provides a 
sophisticated Decision Support 
System for yard and ship 
planning functions Simplified 
documentation and 
administration procedures 
assist the customs and police 
authorities, shipping agents and 
other users who have direct 
access to the system. 

International reputation. 

In a matter of a few years 
CMC has become India’s largest 
information technology 
company and a force to reckon 


with in the international 
market. We’ve computerized 
passenger reservations for one 
of the largest railways in the 
world, Indian Railways In 1987 
we designed a Games 
Management System for the 
10th Mediterranean Games in 
Syria in record time. Curiently 
we’re designing a train 
scheduling system for I ondon 
Underground Ltd. 

Our greatest strength is our 
expertise in every area of 
information technology, 
whether it’s data 
communications, data base, 
graphics or on-line transaction 
proce.ssmg And extensive 
expenence in applying this 
expertise to the most varied 
fields and problems 

Name any project in 
information technology, be it 
energy management, mining, 
communications or whatever, 
we’ll deliver the goods On tune 


CMC Limited 



(A Government of India Enterprese) 

1 A, Ring Road, New Delhi 110 014. 

CMC...iiifoniiation technology 
to improve the quality of 
life for aU. 
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pray for Sri Lanka’' 

Former President J.R. Jayewardene on record 


Sri Lanka’s former President, J.R. 
Jayewardene, has avoided interviews 
with both Sri Lankan and foreign journal¬ 
ists ever since he retired from office. 
While he was often willing to meet the 
press, he would insist that the conversa¬ 
tions were strictly off the record. 

Jayewardene did not (and does not) 
want to be publicly critical of the policies 
followed by his successor. President 
R. Premadasa. but ii is no secret that he 
is extremely disenchanted with Pre- 
madasa's attitude to the Indo-Sri Lankan 
accord and the manner in which he 
handled the ‘IPKF withdrawal’ issue. 
Over the past few months, there have 
been strong and persistent rumours that 
a faction of the United National Party 
(UNP) and the military top brass are 
trying to bring him back to politics. 
There is also talk that Jayewardene (who 
says he has "retired”) is considering a 
political comeback. 

His decision to go on record perhaps 
lends weight to the credibility of such 
rumours. Below is one of the two (the 
other to a Sri Lankan puNication) inter¬ 
views he has given of late on political 
matters. Jayewardene refused to enter¬ 
tain any questions on President Pre¬ 
madasa, the differences within the ruling 
UNP and the crisis his country is 
presently in. He did talk at length, 
however, about the Indo-Sri Lankan 
accord which his President is against and 
wants replaced by a treaty of Mendship. 
Here, Jayewardene offers a spirited 
defence of the agreement to which he 
was a signatory. 

Sv/vday: When you signed the 
accord, did you imagine that such a 
situation may arise? 

J. R. Jayewardene: How could 1? 
Mutual trust was the important thing at 
that time. Rajiv had clearly told me that 
all the Tamil groups were willing to abide 
by the accord. Even Prabhakaran’s. He 
had said that ail the factions would 
surrender arms, give up the demand for 
Eelam, participate in the polls and return 
to the political mainstream. 

And that didn’t happen. 

I'he process was begun. But when 13 
LTTE members were arrested and 
efforts made to bring them to Colombo, 
they swallowed cyanide capsules. Ev¬ 
erything started going wrong from then 
on. 


Did Prabhakaran really agree to 
surrender arms? 

That is what Rajiv told me. He said 
that Prabhakaran would be brought to 
Jaffna by helicopter for the arms surren¬ 
der. He would supervise everything. He 
said that if Prabhakaran and his group did 
not willingly agree to do this, they would 
be forced to fall in line. Now we realise 
J. R. Jayeward^rw: “I am a ratirad paraon now” 


that they did not surrender all their arms. 
Nor were they happy with the accord. 

Any accord should have been be¬ 
tween you and the Tamils with 
India as a witness or guarantor. 
Why did you sijffr an agreement 
with India? 

You see, before the accord we wanted 
to take control of Jaffna. But we 





couldn’t. Our general had told me that 
this would be a very difficult task. We 
lost three battalions of soldiers in the 
attempt. Even if we had taken control, it 
would have been very difficult to retain 
it. The battle in the north-east was 
causing a lot of damage to the country. I 
was looking for a solution. America, 
Britain, Paldstan, Israel—I was asking 
each of them for help. But nobody really 
came forward. Rajiv was keen. How 
could I sign a pact with the Tamil 
groups! They are murderers. That is 
why I signed the accord with India. For a 
long time India had been providing 
money, weapons, training and shelter to 
the Tamil groups. So I wanted to make a 
pact with India to solve the problem. I do 
not think 1 made a - 
mistake. 

Vou were talk¬ 
ing of taking con¬ 
trol of Jaffna. 

It would have 
been impossible. Be¬ 
sides, the Indian high 
commissioner, J. N. 

Dixit, had clearly 
told Lalith (Athulath- 
mudali), "If you try 
to take control of 
Jaffiia, we will not let 
it happen.” That is 
why I signed an 
accord with those 
who were giving the 
Tamils shelter. 

Even after that the Tamil groups 
continued to fight among them¬ 
selves. 

Everyone knows that Prabhakaran 
was M.G. Ramachandran’s hit squad, as 
the Tamil Eelam Liberation Organisation 
(TELO) is Karunanidhi’s. They have 
finished us. 

Whg didn’t R. Premadasa (who 
was the Prime Minister at that 
time} support the agreement then? 

Who said he did not support it? I had 
told the entire Cabinet everything. Only 
on one question did I alone take a 
decision. That was about the temporary 
merger of the Northern and Eastern 
Provinces, which, according to the 
accord, was supposed to be decided by a 
referendum. The Cabinet was in the 
know about everything else. Only on 
that one point can I criticised. 

Then whg did Premadasa talk 
about the withdrawal of the iPKF? 

That is not an event which occurred at 
the time of signing of the accord. 
(.Smiles) This is a new development. If 1 
answer this question, it might lead to a 
controversy. Therefore...Yes, the with¬ 
drawal of the IPKF has nothing to do 


with the devolution of powers. 

How is that? 

See the accord (opens a copy of the 
agreement). There is no clause in the 
accord wtfich links the devolution of 
powers to the presence of the IPKF. 
Nowhere does it says that till the 
process of devolution is complete, the 
IPKF will remain in this country. The 
devolution is still going on. The imple¬ 
mentation of the accord is a long-term 
affair. 

Elections to the provincial councils 
were held after the signing of the 
accord. It is the Sri Lankan government 
which has had to provide houses and 
cars to the provincial councillors. Other 
things willhappen in time. But there is no 



clause in the accord which says that the 
IPKF must stay to ensure that they do. 
Remember, the Indian army did not 
come here under the terms of the 
accord—it came at my invitation, to 
hasten the process of arms surrender. 
In the beginning, there were not many 
soldiers. Later, when the LTTE violated 
the accord, more troops were brought 
in. And devolution of powers? It willt^e 
place. 

What do you feel about the accord 
now? 

(Smiles) It all seems like a cartoon— 
not one, but two. In the first, Prabhakar¬ 
an and I are boxing in a ring with Rajiv 
Gandhi as the referee. In the next, Rajiv 
and Prabhakaran are fighting, while I am 
one of the audience. 

Enjoying this? 

Not at all, since the fight is on our soil. 

How successful do you think the 
accord hew been? 

Ninety per cent. The accord ended 
the war in the country. It is because of it 
that some Tamil groups participated in 
elections and embraced the concept of 
parliamentary democracy. Many belong¬ 
ing to these groups are members of 


Parliament. Is this a small achieve¬ 
ment? 

But Prabhakaran was not a part 
of this. And it is his group that is the 
largest. 

That is why I said the accord has been 
only 90 per cent succ^ful. If only one 
man is to be blamed for the present 
situation, it is Prabhakaran. 

Did Rnjiv Gandhi fail to under¬ 
stand Prabhakaran’s real nature? 

It seems so. But what could I do? If 
those under whose protection Prabha¬ 
karan gained in strength could not see 
through him, how could 1? 

It is said that during his ‘imprw- 
onmenf in Delhi’s Ashok Hotel, 
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Prabhakaran expressed his objec¬ 
tions to the accord. 

1 don’t know. 1 did not talk to them. 
Negotiations were conducted by Rajiv’s 
men. It was R^iv who told me that 
everyone was willing. And that Prabha¬ 
karan would be brought by helicopter 
...Why should I have disbelieved him? F 
had trusted Rajiv. Besides, Prabhakaran 
had come. 

Do you regret signing the accord? 

Of course not. In the prevailing situa¬ 
tion, anyone would have been eager to 
sign that kind of an accord. 1 have no 
regrets. 

Many say that you tricked Rajiv 
Gandhi into signing the accord. 

That is wrong. None of us lacked 
sincerity. No one won, no one lost. 

There is talk in India of a Cyprus- 
type solution. 

I have already said I will not comment 
on any controversial issue. I am a retired 
person now. 

Then you are not worried about 
your country? 

Of course 1 am, I praying for it. 

IntMvtowMi by Sautnya 
Bandyopadhyay/Colombo 
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Dead or alive? 

Was Prabhakaran murdered or is the LTTE bluffing? 


I t has been a month for assassina¬ 
tions. Hardly had the shock over 
the brutal murders of the moder¬ 
ate Tamil United Liberation Front 
(TULF) leaders been overcome, 
when news came of the killing of Uma 
Maheswaran, the chief of the militant 
Peoples Liberation of Tamil Eelam 
(PLOT). Now there are indications that 
the leader of the outfit that is suspected 
of the other assassinations—V. Prabha¬ 
karan of the Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
Eelam (LITE)—has been killed. 

In a sense, the news of Prabhakaran’s 
murder was the most shocking. Both the 
TULF leaders, for instance, lived in fear 
of their lives, with the LITE having 
passed a ‘death sentence’ on them a few 
years ago. And Maheswaran, a former 
LITE leader, was a marked man ever 


since he fell out with Prabhakaran and 
formed his own group. Moreover, 
Prabhakaran enjoyed an image of indes- 
tructability—one that had gained 
strength after years of having survived 
both the Sn Lankan and the Indian 
armies. 

News of his death was first put out by 
the rival militant organisation, the Eelam 
Peoples Revolutionary Liberation Front 
(EPRLF), which claimed that the LITE 
supremo was shot dead by his deputy 
Ajith Mahatayya in the Vavuniya jungles 
on 20 July, l^ter, the EPRLF said that 
arrangements were being made to take 
Prabhakaran’s body to Valvettithurai, his 
native town in the Jaffna peninsula. Said 
the party’s spokesman in Madras, “They 
are mourning his death. They are flying 
black flags and putting out his garlanded 

o ^ t 


portraits to express grief.’’ 

Then, Varadaraja Perumal, the 
EPRLF chief minister of Sri Lanka’s 
North-Eastern Province, declared that 
there was convincing evidence of 
Prabhakaran's death. He claimed that 
the LTl'E’s former Jaffna commander, 
Krishnakumar (‘Kittu’), had died along 
with Prabhakaran m the same assault. 
Kittu had lost his right leg a couple of 
years ago in a grenade attack, for which 
ITabhakaran and Mahatayya were sus¬ 
pected to be responsible. 

Prabhakaran’s demise seemed even 
more certain after reports which quoted 
Indian Peace Keeping Force (IPKF) 
officers as saying that they had evidence 
which suggested that the LTTE chief 
had been killed. Although the Indian 
government, like its counterpart in Sn 


Lanka, didn’t officially confirm this, an 
external affairs spokesman admitted: 
“There is mounting evidence that 
Prabhakaran is dead.” 

The LTTE denied the rumours 
though. Its London office said that its 
leader was alive and well and dismissed 
all talk otherwise as motivated rumour. 
“They are telling lies,” its statement 
went. “All this is deliberate false prop¬ 
aganda done by the Government of India 
and the EPRLF to confuse our cadres. 
Prabhakaran is quite well and so are 
Kittu and Mahatayya.” 

Initially, the statement did not seem 
convincing. It was reasoned that if 
Prabhakaran was alive, the least Ke 
could have done was to issue a state¬ 
ment to this effect. It also seemed odd 
that Mahatayya—the man accused of 


murdering Prabhakaran—remained si¬ 
lent. If the LTTE did not want to 
confuse its cadres, then surely some¬ 
thing more than a routine denial was 
called for, it was argued. 

Yet, as the days went by, there 
seemed reason to be|jeve that the L'lTE 
supremo was alive and that stories about 
his death were motivated. Tamil Nadu’s 
chief minister, M. Karunanidhi, who 
initially believed that Prabhakaran was 
no more, suddenly announced that he 
knew for a fact that the Tiger leader was 
alive. When newsmen asked him how he 
had come to know this, he replied 
enigmatically, “I am giving you the 
news. ” 

A little later, officials of Rupavahaoi, 
the Sri Lankan government-owned tele^^ 

[ vision network, claimed that they were 
trying to end the rumours by arranging 
for Prabhakaran to appear on the box. 

In Madras, the Tamil militant groups 
which announced Prabhakaran’s death 
also became curiously reluctant to talk 
about the issue. Questions put to them 
were invariably met with evasive re¬ 
plies, such as, “We don’t want to make 
further comments on this.” The ‘evi¬ 
dence’ to suggest that Prabhakaran was 
alive gained strength when a foreign 
office spokesman said on 28 July that, 
while India had no confirmation of his 
death, there was “reason to believe that 
stories about this so-called death have 
emanated from the L'lTE itself’. 

The mystifying question was why the 
LITE should have undertaken to spread 
the rumour that its leader had been 
killed. It is difficult to say, but the most 
popular theory is that the Tigers wanted 
to gain sympathy and defuse the critic¬ 
ism for the murders of the two TULF 
leaders in Colombo, 'fhe killing of Amir- 
thalingam and Yogeswaran did, as their 
funerals in Jaffna revealed, evoke a 
considerable amount of grief and earned 
the LTTE a bad name. The Tigers, the 
theory went, wanted to detract attention 
from the murders by claiming that one of 
their own had been done in too. 

It is hard to say with any certainty 
what the true picture is at the time of 
going to press. But at the end of last 
week, Prabhakaran’s death, which 
seem^ almosf certain at the time it was 
announced, appeared more and more as 
a disingenious ploy to exorcise the 
memory of the other assassinations. 

R. Bhagwwi Siiigli/MMbM 
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All among the Lais 

While Bansi Lai and Bhajan Lai squabble, Devi Lai makes the best of it 


T he battle for Haryana has 
begun in earnest. The irrep¬ 
ressible Bansi Lai pitted 
against his arch-rival. Union 
agriculture minister Bhajan 
Lai. Both of them obviously think that 
Devi Lai’s Janata Dal government is no 
match for the might of the CongressflJ. 
Why else would the two senior Con¬ 
gress leaders from Haryana fight each 
other when logic demands that Bansi and 
Bhajan Lai should close ranks to take on 
Devi Lal.^ 

But personal gains have al¬ 
ways taken precedence over 
party interests in the Congres- 
s(l)’s scheme of things. After 
the humiliating defeat of the 
Bansi Lal-lcd Congress(I) gov¬ 
ernment in the Assembly elec¬ 
tions in 1987, the political for¬ 
tunes of Bansi Lai dipped. 

Blamed for failing to counter the 
growing influence of Devi Lai, 

Bansi I.al fell from Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s grace and was sent to 
political wilderness. 

'I he situation was godsend for 
another political heavyweight 
from Haryana: Bhajan Lai. The 
Union agriculture minister util¬ 
ised Bansi Lai’s absence to re¬ 
group his followers in the stale. 

But just when political obser¬ 
vers had written off Bansi Lai, 
the former chief minister is stag¬ 
ing a comeback. But with Bhajan 
Lai ranged against him and Devi 
Lai’s influence showing no signs 
of waning, Bansi I^l indeed has 
a tough battle in hand. 

Bansi Lai is a great competitor and 
has started his comeback campaign with 
all seriousness. The fonner chief minis¬ 
ter has been touring the state extensive¬ 
ly to garner support and in the last six 
months alone, he has organised as many 
as 12 big public rallies in different parts 
of Haryana. In fact, Bansi Lai fired his 
first salvo from the public meeting at 
Palwal in November last. The rally was 
not only well-attended, it was addressed 
by no less a politician than Bhajpvat 
Dayal Sharma, also a fonner chief minis¬ 
ter. But to everyone’s surprise, Shar¬ 
ma, who was expected to criticise chief 
minister Devi Lai, ended up lashing out 
at Bhajan Lai instead. 

I'olitical observers, however, feel that 


it is not Bhajan Lai but the newly- 
appointed Jat president of the state 
CongressflJ unit, Shamsher Singh Sur- 
jewala, who is Bansi Lai’s real target. 

.'I'he CongressflJ high command too is 
reportedly backing Surjewala to the hilt. 
Soon after he was appointed the FCCflJ 
president in December 1988, Suijewala 
reconstituted the demoralised and fac- 
tion-ndden slate unit and rejuvenated 
the grassroots workers. The new presi¬ 
dent also launched an all-out offensive 
against Devi Lai. Mass rallies and 


padayaf/as were held regularly to high¬ 
light the inefficiency of the Janata Dal 
government. What is more, Suijewala 
succeeded in winning over at least one of 
the feuding Lais —Bhajan Lai. 

That left Bansi Lai alone and with no 
option but to fight for his political 
survival. There is, however, another 
reason for Bansi Lai’s sudden resurg¬ 
ence. Surjewala is an upcoming Jat 
leader and Bansi Lai is well aware of his 
growing clout. If Surjewala is allowed to 
expand his base in the state. Bansi Lai 
may well have to retire, feel political 
observers. Bhajan Lai diplomatically 
avoided a confrontation by pledging sup¬ 
port to Suijewala. 

The Bansi Lai camp received yet 


another shock early this year when the 
Surjewala-Bhajan Lai combine succeded 
in appointing Chakravarti Sharma as the 
president of the Haryana Youth Con¬ 
gressflJ. The Youth Congress too has 
been organising rallies in different parts 
of the state to garner support for the 
PCCflJ president and Bh^an 1-al. 

It IS a bitter battle that the two 
factions of the Conj?ressflJ in Haryana 
are fighting. Devoid of new issues, both 
groups are now trying to impress upon 
the high command that their nvals are 
hand-in-glove with Devi Lai. 
Supporters of Bhajan Lai are 
trying to sell the idea that Bansi 
Lai and Devi Lai have reached 
an understanding that the lead¬ 
ership of Haryana should remain 
with the Jats. Bansi Lai’s cronies 
on the other hand are alleging 
that it is Bhajan Lai who is close 
to the Haryana chief minister, 
Devi Lai. 

Whatever be the ments of the 
allegations and counter- 
allegations, one thing is certain: 
I^nsi Lai has been pushed to 
the wall by Suijewala and Bhajan 
Lai. And, by virtue of being a 
Union minister. Bhajan Lai has- 
been able to convince the deci¬ 
sion-makers in Delhi that Bansi 
Lai IS actually doing more harm 
to the party’s prospects in 
Haryana. Bansi Lai, on the other 
hand, is finding it more and more 
difficult even to get an audience 
with the high command so that 
he is able to explain his side of 
the story. 

But the damage to the CongressfIJ’s 
prospects has already been done and 
Devi Lai is enjoying the battle of attrition 
between Bansi Lai and Bhajan Lai. The 
Haryana chief minister’s followers have 
even framed the line of argument that 
the Janata Dal will be taking in the 
forthcoming polls. It runs thus: "Bansi 
Lai will bring with him the atrocities he 
committed during the Emergency. Bha¬ 
jan Lai will bring back the reign of the 
coiiupt, and Surjewala is not yet compe¬ 
tent enough to run the state." 

It seems that Devi Lai could well 
afford to leave the affairs of the state to 
his deputies and concentrate on the 
national scene. 

AnH Tyagi/CftamlfgarA 



Bansi Lai (left) with Bhajan Lai: bitter exchanges 
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CHECKED? 


The Opposition forces 
Rajiv Gandhi on the 
defensive. Can he fight 
back? 


R ajiv (iandhi and his trusty 
Congressmen were on the 
gangway, political cutlasses 
raised. This was to be the 
last dust-up in the Lok 
Sabha before the next elections, their 
last opportunity to tear the motley 
Opposition to shreds. But just when the 
dramatics were about to begin, the 
Opposition did the unexpected. It retre¬ 
ated. In an unprecedented show of 
unity, almost the entire Opposition res¬ 
igned. leaving the bamboozled Congres- 
s(I) thrashing out at thin air. It was the 
Opposition’s brief moment of glory. 
Without lifting a finger, it made the 
Congress(I) look a bully denied the 
opportunity to use brute force. 

The ruling party was clearly upstaged. 
The fight was now out in the open. And 
the Congress(l) could no longer cover 
up Its acts of commission by shouting 
down the Opposition within the confines 
of Parliament. It was now faced with the 
daunting task of trying to convince the 
electorate of its innocence in the conten¬ 
tious Bofors issue that has haunted Rajiv 
Gandhi for the greater part of his tenure. 
And the Opjxjsition, for once, could 
claim full credit for forcing the ruling 
party to go on the defensive. For, the 
Ojrposition shrewdly used the latest 
indictment (by the Comptroller and Au¬ 
ditor General—CAG) of the government 
for Its role in the Bofors deal to make its 
point. Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi and 
the Congress(I) government, the 
Opposition shouted, had time and again 
been held guilty of corruption in the 
Bofors deal and yet nothing had been 
able to bring them to book. Opposition 
members successfully made out that 
they were resigning en masse from the 
Lok Sabha in symbolic protest against 
this brazen disregard for political 
propriety. 


The Opposition had another reason to 
crow. The resignation drama flagged off 
their election campaign on a high bellige¬ 
rent note. Said Congress(S) MP K.P. 
Unnikrishnan, "For a hundred MPs, the 
election campaign has already begun 
without elections being announced. Im¬ 
mediately after the session is over, we 
will all be returning to our constituencies 
to take the issue to every village and 
town." And all the Conj?ress(I) could 
summon up, in contrast, was indigna¬ 
tion. CongresstI) MP N.K.P. Salve said 
in disgust, "Wliile the Opposition is 
talking about the CAG, how can they 
justify breaking microphones in Parlia¬ 
ment, gathering in the well and rebuking 
Kajiv Gandhi? 1 hope the bluff of the 
Opposition will be effectively called.” 
But hoping is not going to help. To fight 
back, the Congress(I) leadership will 
need political brain and not brawn. 

W hat, in fact, landed the Congres- 
s(I) in Its present predicament 
was the lack of political acuity. The story 
of how Rajiv Gandhi bungled begins on 
27 Apnl tliis year when the Comptroller 
and Auditor General (CAG) of India, 
T.N, Chalurvedi, submitted his audit 
report on the Bofors case to the govern¬ 
ment. The report was not tabled in 
Parliament at that time, although it 
should have been, and, on the last day of 
the budget session (15 May), the Prime 
Minister said the President had returned 
the report and the government needed 
three weeks to “process" it before 
tabling it in Parliament. 'I'his, in retros¬ 
pect, was Rajiv Gandhi's first mistake. 
“The Prime Minister, ” says Janata Dal 
MP Jaipal Reddy, "was wrong even at 
that stage, because the government is 
not supposed to change even a single 
comma of the CAG. There is no 
processing to be done,” The 
government, he 







says, obviously thought it could influ¬ 
ence Chaturvedi to tone down the re¬ 
port. As it is, the government tried to 
minimise the possibility of damage by 
effectively neutering the Public 
Accounts Committee (PAC), which 
takes up reports prepared by the CAG. 
Jaipal Reddy was denied the chair¬ 
manship of the PAC and AIADMK MP 
P. Kolandaivelu appointed instead. Nine¬ 


teen Opposition MPs resigned from the 
PAC and other parliamentary finance 
committees m protest. They rightly 
pointed out that the PAC is a statutory 
body that should be chaired by a mem¬ 
ber of the ‘genuine’ Opposition. Kolan¬ 
daivelu would not do because his party 
had an alliance with the ruling Con- 
gress(I). 

Had Rajiv Gandhi tabled the CAG 



report during the budget session, the 
Opposition might not have been able to 
sustain the Bofors issue or make it a 
major election plank. A section of the 
Congress(l) feels that if Rajiv Gandhi 
had the slightest inkling of the mass 
resignations, he would have dissolved 
the House and announced early elec¬ 
tions. In that event, the CAG report 
would have been buried and possibly 
forgotten. But now, as Jaipal Reddy puts 
it, "the 20-page paragraph 11 of the 
CAG report has come as a crushing 
finale to the two-year-old Bofors con¬ 
troversy. Bofors is a prurient and per¬ 
sistent scandal that refuses to go away." 
And right from the day the report was 
tabled (on 18 July, 1989), the Opposition 
knew it was on to a great thing. 

From then on. events overtook the 
Opposition. Almost before they knew it. 


Rajiv Qsndhl; (Intat) 
Devi Lai, V.P. Singh and 
NTR: halghtanad 
confrontation 


disparate Opposition groups were drawn 
into a scheme that snowballed into a 
major unity move. When Opposition 
MPs met on 19 July, they agreed that 
something had to be done, but could 
think of nothing less banal than insisting 
on Rajiv Gandhi’s resignation and con¬ 
tinuing to stall the proceedings of the 
Lok Sabha. Telugu llesam sources re¬ 
call that the idea of doing something 
‘‘drastic’’ was Andhra Pradesh chief 
minister N.T. Rama Rao’s. But even 
NTR could not figure out what precisely 
should be done and it was left to his 
lieutenant, P. Upendra, to suggest that 
mass resignation was the best course of 
action. Most MPs were flabbergasted 
and initially dismissed the idea as 
absurd. The next evening, the MPs met 
again and could think of nothing better. 
Jaipal Reddy says the predominant mood 
was one of utter dejection and frustra¬ 
tion. 

It was NTR who finally decided to 
take the plunge. He called up Upendra 
on 21 July morning and told him that the 
resignation idea was on and that all 
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I'elugu Uesani MPs should resijjn. The 
task now was to persuade the other 
parties to follow suit. As it turned out, 
NTK’s decision set the ball rolling faster 
than he had imagined perhaps. For 
instance. Jyoti Basu, when contacted by 
Upendra, jumped at the idea; although 
CPl(lVI) Politburo chief, E.M.S. Nam- 
IxKidinpad’s response to the proposal 
was somewhat lukewann. The BJP too 
was initially non committal. V.P. Singh, 
on the other hand, responded enthusias¬ 
tically, Cutting short his Bihar trip, 
Singh atid other Janata Dal leaders 
rushed back to New Delhi in Haryana 
chief nunistcr Devi Lai’s aircraft. In the 
meantime. NTR spoke to Tamil Nadu’s 
DMK chief minister M. Karunanidhi and 
V.P. Singh contacted Asom Gana 
I'arishad leader Dinesh Goswami. Ev¬ 
erything began falling into place swiftly. 

Namboodinpad, who was on a Kerala 
tour, returned to Delhi and, after a 
closed-door meeting with Politburo com¬ 
rades, told V.P. Singh that his party 
favoured the resignation idea, but would 
make a final announcement only after 
conferring with the other left parties ■■ 
the CPI, the P'orward Bloc and the KSP. 
On the moiTiing of 23 July, both NTR 
and Jyoti Basu itfrived in Delhi. Both 
leaders managed to convince their re- 
spc'ctive parties to go with the proposal 
and on 11.30 am of the same day, the 
National Ft out constituents, including 
the I’elugu Desarn, the Janata Dal, the 
Asom Gana Panshad and the DMK, 
fonnally endorsed the resignation prop¬ 
osal. 

The ne.\t day, seven minutes after the 
commencement of question hour in the 
Lok Sabha, as many as 69 MPs belong¬ 
ing to the nght, centre and left Opposi¬ 
tion handed over their resignations to 


I Speaker Balram Jakhar. As P. Upenjlra 
told SiJNOAY, “It was the quickest and 
smoothest operation that the Opposition 
has ever seen.’’ Leaders belonging to 
both the Janata Dal and the 'I'elugu 
Desam agree on one point that after 
NTR, it was Jyoti Basu who did the most 
for making the proposal a reality. The 
CPl(M) leads the four-party left group in 
the Lok Sabha, which happens to be the 
largest Opposition group with 33 MPs 
(CPI-M 22, CPI 6, RSP 3 and Forward 
Bloc 2). 

As far as the BJP was concerned, it 
had no problem as it had only two Lok 
Sabha seats to sacrifice and clearly 
everything to gain politically. Besides, 
relations between the Janata Dal and the 
BJP had considerably improved since 
V.P. Singh's tete-a-tete with L.K. Adva- 
ni over dinner a few weeks earlier. The 
BJP seemed to have realised that 
Singh’s confusing and self-contradictory 
statements on the issue of seat adjust¬ 
ments were prompted more by a desire 
to pare down the BJP’s demand for seats 
than a question of principles. 

T he Opposition finally indicated that it 
is prepared to put up an honest, 
credible fight against the Congress(I). 
Not merely did it exhume the corruption 
and Bofors issues, but it also proved that 
it could work unitedly. This spoke of a 
new determination amongst ()pposition 
members. Especially because the res¬ 
ignation decision spelled hard times for 
many of them. Each Opposition MP 
stands to lose over Rs 50,000 in hard 
cash in salaries and other benefits. 
First-term MPs who resigned will not be 
entitled to the life-long pension given to 
MPs who serve a full term. K.P. 
Unnikrishnan points out that “not all the 



The Opposition: together on Bofors, but cCn 
R egree on seat adjustments? * 


MPs have financial backing and property 
back home like some of us. It has been a 
great sacrifice for some of them.” Ram 
Dhan refused to give up his seat for 
simple financial reasons. He told Janata 
Dal leaders that he would not be able to 
bear the financial strain since he had a 
large family to support and no other 
souice of income. Janata Dal MPs too 
are worried. "The coffers of our party 
are empty, thanks mainly to the cam¬ 
paign for clean government which V.P. 
Singh has been carrying on,” says a 
distraught Dal MP. “Today, not even a 
capitalist crow conies to sit on the roof 
of his house.” 

But even the most impecunious of 
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N.T. Rama Rao 

19 JULY 1989 

■ NT Rama Rao suggests that 
something dramatic be done to draw 
attenbon to the CAG's indictment of 
the government on the Before 
purchase. 

■ P Upendra, Telugu Desar^, 
moots the mass resignabon proposal. 


21IULY 

■ V.P. Singh cuts short his Bihar 
tour and flies back to New Delhi. 

22JULY 

■ Oinesh Goswami, AGP, convinces 
his colleagues to go along with the 
move. 

■ DMK chief M. Karunanidhi 
welcomes the resignation proposal. 

23JULY 

■ Jyob Basu msfies to Delhi to 

Jyoti Baau 





(L to r) K.I*. Unnifcriahnan, L.K. AdvanI, V.P. Singh and Nambowilripad 


convince the CPI(M) Politburo. 

■ NTR arrives in Delhi. 

■ Left parly leaders—£.M.S. 
Namboodinpad (CPI-M). Rajeswara 
Rao (CPf), (^itta Basu (Forward 
Bloc) and Tridib Roychowdhuiy 
(RSP)—endorse the resignation 
decision. 


Unnikrishnan. expresses enthusiasm 
for the loint move. 

■ The stage is set lor the mass 
resignation of Opposifion MPs from 
the Lok Sabha. 

24 JULY 

■ 73 Opposifion MPs submit their 


I BJP’s L.K. Advani tells V P. Singh resignations to Lok Sabha Speaker 


that his party is game. 

■ Congress(S) leader, K.P. 


Balram Jakhar. 

■ Other Opposition MPs resign later. 
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Poll arithmetic 

The Congress(l) stands 
to lose in a one-to-one 
electoral contest 


T he dramatic coming together of 
opposition groups spells bad 
news for the Congress(I). In past 
electoral battles, a straight contest 
between the Congress(I) and the 
Opposition always favoured the lat¬ 
ter. The general elections in 1977— 
regarded as the most crucial since 
Independence—and the one in 1980 
are classic examples. 

The 1977 parliamentary elections 


showed, for the first time, how a 
united Opposition could easily defeat 
the Congress. In the politically sensi¬ 
tive state of Uttar Pradesh, which 
sends 85 members to the Lok Sabha. 
there was a straight fight between 
the Bharatiya Lok Dal (BLD)—the 
main Opposition firont at that tin^—• 
and the Congress. The left parties 
put up a few candidates (the CPI 13 
and the CPI-M 2), but none of them 
made the slightest dent. The BLD 
swept the polls, winning all the seats, 
and securing more than 50 per cent 
of the votes. 

The 1980 elections, which re¬ 
turned Mrs Gandhi to power, once 
again showed how a split in Opposi¬ 
tion votes helps the Congressd). An 
analysis of the voting trend in 70 out 
of 85 Uttar Pradesh seats showed 
that the spbt in the Janata Party 
swung the votes in favour of the 
Congressd). Computerised data 
illustrate that the Janata and the 
Janata(S) danata-secular, formed by 
Charan Singh and Raj Narain) 
together got 50 per cent of the votes, 
as against the Congress' 35 per cent 
in these 70 constituencies. The Ram- 
pur Lok Sabha constituency results 
illustrate the point. In 1977, the BLD 
candidate, R.K. Shanna, secured 
57.2 per cent of the votes, defeating 
his nearest rival, the Congress candi¬ 
date, Z. A. Khan, who got 36 per cent 
of the votes. In 1980, Z.A. Khan 
won, getting 46 per cent of the 
votes. His rivals, M. Rehman of the 
Janata(S) and R.K. Sharma of the 
Janata, together got 49.1 per cent of 
the votes. 


The June 1988 byelections pro¬ 
vided further proof that one-to-one 
contests were unlucky for the Con¬ 
gressd). The byelection results indi¬ 
cated that while the Congress could 
no longer bank on the ‘sympathy 
wave’, the Oppositirm also had little 
to be complacent about, as there was 
no anti-Congress wave sweeping the 
country. The Opposition was able to 
forge a united front in the key stale of 
Uttar Pradesh, with the Lok Dal 
withdrawing its candidate in the 
Chhaprauli Assembly constituency in 
favour of the Janata Party wliich, in 
turn, supported the Lok Dal cantU- 
date in the Tanda Assembly bypoll. 
In Allahabad, V.P. Singh was the 
combined Opposition candidate. The 
Opposition, predictably, trounced the 
Congress in all three seats. 

The Congressd), in contrast, 
scored in the Pali and Khetri bypolls 
because of the split m Opposition 
votes. The Congressd) retained the 
Pali parliamentary seat when its 
candidate, Shankar Lai, a former 
MLA, defeated the BJP candidate. 
Guman Lai Lodha, fonner Chief Jus¬ 
tice of the Guwahati High Court, by a 
margin of 39,205 votes. The Lok Dal 
fielded Sukli Lai Soncha, another 
formePMLA, who polled only 73,134 
votes. He as well as six Indepen¬ 
dents lost their deposits. In the 
Khetri seat, the BJP was defeated 
because of the division in Opposition 
ranks. By now, the lessons are clear. 
The question is whether the Opposi¬ 
tion has learnt them well enough to 
put them into practice. 

MraMdia ChattwjM 


Opposition MPs realised that there was 
no alternative. Prakash Karat, CPI(M) 
secretariat member, explains that there 
would have been no point in participating 
in the discussions since the ruling party 
would have given an impression of fair, 
democratic functioning and, in the end, 
voted out the issue with the help of its 
brute majority. The Congressd) would 
have then told the electorate that the 
CAG report was based on wrong 
assumptions and had been rejected by 
Parliament. Upendra adds that the de¬ 
fence ministry had already prepared a 
detailed rebuttal of the CAG report and 
that Congressd) members would have 
used the prepared defence to undermine 
the report’s contentions. 

The Congressd). in the circumst¬ 
ances, was understandably upset. Most 
I Congressmen tried to make the Opposi¬ 
tion out to be a bunch of escapists. 


“They (the Opposition) had no leg to 
stand on,” claims N.K.P. Salve, the 
briefless Congressd) MP, who has 
made a vocation of attacking the CAG. 
“If they had gone in for a discussion on 
the CAG report two things would have 
been exposed,” feels Salve. “That there 
is no indictment of Rajiv Gandhi or his 
government by the CAG and that no 
inference of corruption can be made 
merely by its statement that commis¬ 
sions have been paid. The CAG does not 
touch upon the matter of corruption.” 
Anand Sharma, who initiated the discus¬ 
sion on the CAG report, added, "The 
very essence of democracy is debate. 
By refusing to have a discussion on the 
subject, the Opposition has embarked on 
an escapist route." 

Congressmen, however, omitted to 
mention that during the current session, 
it was Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi who 


had played truant. Opposition MPs recall 
that by the end of the first week of the 
current Parliament session (21 July), the 
mood was of utter frustration. The 
Pnme Minister kept away during the 
time Opposition members were at their 
provocative worst and Congress! I) 
members were viciously attacking the 
office of the CAG. Said Jaipal Reddy, "If 
the Congressd) had offered to appoint a 
house committee to look into the CAG 
report, they would have taken the wind , 
out of our sails. Such a concession would j 
have also given the Opposition a cushion | 
to fall back on. Instead, the government i 
was in a state of paralysis which led us to , 
take the radical decision.” I 

The Congressd), at any rale, was 
shell-shocked. It was only after the 
resignations that the ruling parly began 
working out some sort of a strategy to 
counter the Opposition victory. The 
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counter-attack consisted of first drag¬ 
ging V. P. Singh into the controversy— 
since he had approved the Bofors deal 
both in his capacity as the finance 
minister and as a member of the Cabinet 
Committee on Political Affairs (CCPA). 
Union defence minister K.C. Pant, who 
was called to counter some of the 
Opposition’s arguments, stated in Parlia¬ 
ment that the Bofors deal had been the 
“special responsibility of the (then) fi¬ 
nance minister". I'ant added that there 
was not even "a shred of evidence" in 
the report to indict the Prime Minister. 

But it was evident that the Congres- 
s(l) was somewhat at a loss Anand 
Sharma, for instance, belatedly pointed 
out that "the Opposition has shown 
double standards throughout the epi¬ 
sode”. He said that in the current 
session of Parliament the CAG pre¬ 
sented a report on the functioning of the 
goveniment in Andhra Pradesh. The 
report exposed how Ks 27 crores, which 
had been given as a grant for flood relief 
by the Centre, was siphoned off for 
purchasing air-conditioners and such 
things by the state leadership. "In the 
light of the findings of the CAG, NTK 
should have resigned before asking for 
the resignation of the I’rime Minister,” 
he said. Moreover, "if the Opposition 
wanted the people to believe that they 
had committed a great sacrifice by 
resigning, 99 Opposition members in the 
Kajya Sabha too should have resigned, ’’ 
Shanna added 

A ll the Congress(l) voices have, 
however, not been able to match 
the dramatic manner in which the 
Opposition made its point. Prime Minis¬ 
ter Kajiv Gandhi is consequently faced 
with a real dilemma. On the one hand, he 
has to demolish the corruption issue 
wrapped around the Bofors spectre, 
while, on the other, he has to give an 
attractive election present to the voters. 
He had been hoping to use the ‘Pan- 
chayali Kaj’ plan and the Jawahar Rozgar 
Yojana as his principal election planks. 
But now It will be difficult to do so. For, 
the (Opposition has successfully shifted 
public attention back to corruption. Be¬ 
sides, the Congress(l) is in a bit of a 
quandary about how to pass the Pan- 
chayati Kaj Amendment Bill in the abs¬ 
ence of the Opposition in the Lok Sabha. 
After all, pushing through a major Bill 
without real debate would seem some¬ 
what of a sham. 

A section of Congressmen, neverthe¬ 
less, feels that the Panchayati Raj Bill 
should be pushed through. It argues that 
if Op()osition members in the Rajya 
Sabha boycott the constitutional amend¬ 
ment (relating to Panchayati Kaj), then 
the Congress! I) would stand to gain. In 


that event. Congressmen feel they could 
always argue that their party is keen to 
give real power to the people, whereas 
the Opposition is merely interested in 
denigrating the institution of Parliament 
and showering the Prime Minister with 
unsubstantiated allegations. The All In¬ 
dia Congress(I) Committee (AlCC-1) is 
also reported to have suggested that the 
party’s propaganda machinery should be 
geared up to counter the (Opposition’s 
charges on Bofors. 1'he Congress(I) is 
contemplating printing the speeches of 
party MPs attackmg the CAG report; 
the CAG, Chaturvedi, is to be constantly 
denigrated; and Congressmen are to 
hold street-comer meetings throughout 
the country to disprove the Opposition’s 
charges against the Prime Minister. 


blame. A large section of Congressmen 
in Delhi secretly castigate Union home 
minister Buta Singh, who, they claim, 
was responsible for the Prime Minister’s 
absence in the Lok Sabha during the 
time the Opposition was creating a 
furore over the CAG report. Senior 
party leaders like external affairs minis¬ 
ter P.V. Narasimha Rao had apparently 
been of the opinion that the Prime 
Minister should be present in the Lok 
Sabha to defend himself the day after the 
CAG report was tabled. But Buta Singh 
it seems shot down the suggestion. 

To disguise the ^loom in their high 
command, lesser Congress(l) leaders 
are trying to put up a brave front. "The 
Congress, ’’ assures Anand Sharma, “will 
not go down without a fight. In March 




N K P. SALVE 

“While the 
Opposition is 
talking about the 
CAG, how can 
they justify 
breaking 
microphones in 
Parliament?” 


ANAND SHARMA 

“The essence of 
democracy is 
debate. By 
refusing to have 
a discussion on 
the subject, the 
Opposition has 
embarked on an 
escapist route” 


K.C. PANT 

“Can the 
Opposition point 
to even a single 
reference or 
aspersion being 
cast on the 
Prime Minister 
by the CAG?” 


According to one suggestion, the Con- 
gress(I) should emphasise how the CAG 
has insinuated that the army chief is a 
liar and how such controversies are 
harming the country’s security in¬ 
terests. Congress(l) MP Salve feels that 
this approach, coupled with disclosures 
on V.P. Singh’s role in the Bofors deal, 
will compel voters to think twice before 
swallowing the Opposition line. 

Rajiv Gandhi is the man on the line. 
He was the person responsible for 
precipitating the parliamentary crisis 
and, in the ultimate analysis, he, as the 
Prime Minister, has to undo the harm. 
Unfortunately, his party leaders are not 
exactly bnmming with ideas on how best 
he can counter the Opposition fire. For 
the moment, senior Congress(l) leaders 
are busier trying to establish who is to 


1977, the party had reached rock- 
bottom and commanded only 32 per cent 
of the seats in Parliament. Our position 
today is nowhere near the difficult days 
of 1977.” Other Congressmen glibly 
maintain that, whatever else, Opposition 
unity will never last, that the left parties 
and the mainstream Opposition will soon 
fall out on ideological issues. But most 
Congressmen seem to feel that the 
entire resignation drama was inconse¬ 
quential and will not make any impress¬ 
ion on the ordinary voter. As Cotigres- 
s(l) MP Salve put it; “Today, the 
Opposition is. in a state of euphoria and 
they feel they have made a political dent 
and tarnished the image of the Prime 
Minister. I concede that it might appear 
so, but the Indian voter is a mature man 
unlikely to fall prey to any gimmick once ' 
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it is exposed." 

T he tragic part is that Salve might just 
be proved right. And, in the end, 
Kajiv Gandhi might find himself home 
and dry without the slightest effort on 
his part—Bofors, CAG and corruption 
notwithstanding. For, the Opposition’s 
unity act has still not covered the many 
cracks within: the divergent ideologies, 
personality clashes and competing ambi¬ 
tions. In fact, the problems were appa¬ 
rent right from the beginning. For one, 
even if it is argued that all the groups 
that matter in Opposition politics did 
resign, it still remains to be seen if they 
continue to act as one. 

A major problem is the animosity 
between the leftist CPI(M) and the 


idea of unity at any cost. He has 
subsequently been using every occasion 
to press home this point; and this is one 
reason why the left parties have given 
their own separate call for observing 9 
August as ‘Save India Day' and 30 
August as ‘Bharat bandh'. 

In the same way, the BJP too has 
stuck to its lone path and has given a 
separate call for similar programmes on 
the same dates. Both the CPI(M) and 
the BJP have chosen an abstruse way of 
pointing out that while they are willing to 
go along with major unity moves, they 
are separate entities, with their own 
identities ideologies and political 
strategies. The BJP. in the present 
circumstances, can continue to prop¬ 
agate its extreme views on the conten- 



resignations 
from the Lok 
Sabha) was the 
quickest and 
smoothest 
operation that 
the Opposition 
has ever seen*’ 


JAIPAL REDDY 

"The CAG report 
has come as a 
crushing finale 
to the 
Bofors 

controversy... a 
scandal that 
refuses to go 
away” 


K P UNNIKRISHNAN 

"Not all the MPs 
have financial 
backing and 
property back 
home like some 
of us. It has been 
a gr€»t sacrifice 
for some of 
them” 


rightist BJP. For obvious reasons, they 
cannot even afford to appear chummy. 
CPl(M) Politburo chief E.M.S. Nam- 
boodiripad has always been extremely 
1^ wary of the BJP and its rightist, pro- 
f Hindu views. He has consistently 
opposed to have any kind of truck with 
the party and has, on a number of 
occasions, warned the National Front 
leadership that his party would not go 
along with the mainstream Opposition if 
the BJP was roped in too. Namboodir- 
ipad acquiesced to the resignation move 
more for tactical reasons. But even 
while giving in to pressure from West 
Bengal chief minister Jyoti Basu, he 
made it clear that the decision to go 
along with the National Front and the 
BJP in the united resignation move does 
not mean that the CPI(M) accepts the 


[ tious Ram Janambhoomi issue and de¬ 
mand the scrapping of the Minorities 
Conunission. Sections of the Janata Dal 
and the Telugu Desam, however, feel 
that once the BJP becomes part of the 
mainstream Opposition, it will not be as 
intransigent on these issues as it is now. 
CPI leader Indrajit Gupta, on the other 
hand, is riot as optimistic: ‘‘There will be 
nobody happier than us if the BJP gives 
up its insistence on these issues. But 
one has to be realistic. Just because they 
have resigned with us, they cannot be 
expected to change overnight," 

More serious is the way Syed Shaha- 
buddin has been kept awa> from the 
unity move. ‘‘The Janata Dal is my first 
love. But what can 1 do if my beloved is 
having a dalliance with a villain (BJP)?’’ 
asked a visibly upset Shahabuddin last 



week. ‘‘I have not decided whether to 
resign,” he told Sunuay, According to 
the MP, who recently hit the headlines 
for calling a National Political Convention 
of Muslim Indians, neither he nor Ram 
Dhan was asked for an opinion on the 
resignation move. Upendra, apparently, 
called him at the last moment and told 
him that NTR required his presence at a 
meeting of Opposition leaders who had 
decided to resign. ‘‘Since my party was 
not seized of the matter, nor were we 
informed about the move earlier, I 
declined, saying I did not qualify to 
attend such a meeting. Prof. Dandavate 
rang me up in the morning, the day the 
resignations took place, and told me that 
even if 1 was not planning to resign, 1 
should be absent during the question 
hour. For old times' sake, 1 heeded Prof. 
Dandavate’s request,” said Shaha- 
biiddin. 

G.M. Banalwala and Sulaiman Sait, 
Muslim League MPs, did not resign 
from the Lok Sabha. Banatwala said that 
the Opposition action was "hollow'’. He 
said if the Opposition was sincere it 
should have resigned from the R^ya 
Sabha too. The Muslim League MPs 
obviously could do little else because the 
party has an alliance with the Congress 
in Kerala. 

Having been denied a berth and a say 
in Janata Dal affairs, Shahabuddin is now 
trying to form his own pressure group. 
Unlike Subramaniam Swamy and Ram 
Dhan who are in a similar situation, 
Shahabuddin has the potential of emerg¬ 
ing as a key factor in the polls, especially 
in the matter of the Muslim votebank. 
Both the Dal and the Congress(l) realise 
this and both are hoping to seduce the 
Muslim voter. During the last five years, 
the Muslims are thought to have steadily 
veered away from the Congress(I), 
thanks to the Meerut riots and the Babri 
Masjid-Ram Janambhoomi dispute. Dur¬ 
ing the Allahabad byelection, the Mus¬ 
lims supported V.P. Singh. But now 
with the Dal inching towards the BJP, 
there is no telling which way the Muslim 
voter will swing. And this cannot be 
good news for the Opposition. 

But then, the Indian Opposition has 
perpetually been caught in similar con¬ 
tradictions. One reason why it is has 
rarely emerged as a credible, cohesive 
whole, capable of taking on the Congres- 
s(I), is the fatal divisions of ideology and 
individuality. The resignation move was 
clearly one of its most masterful strokes 
ever. But quitting the Lok Sabha as one 
united group was hard enough, the long 
journey back to Parliament in one collec¬ 
tive piece might prove impossibly 
arduous. 

RKu Sarin, Kukf««p Kumar and 
PatraMdia Chattarjaa/Maw MM 
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CONTROVERSY 


Citizen Wadia 


Is the textile baron Indian, British or both? 


usli Neville Wadw, the 45- 
ye€ir-()l(l textile baron and 
fnend-turned-eiieiny of the 
Kajiv teniine, is righting a 
lenal battle with the Centre, 
the outi'oine of which may chaiifte, if not 
Ills own state of affairs, the very defini¬ 
tion of citi/enship of India VVadia, thair- 
nian of Hombay ItyeinK and Mainifactiir- 
iiiK’ Companv, is a Hntish passpori- 
holdei who, since enforcement of new 
rules after Operation Hluestar in 19H4, 
reauired a visa to stay in India I'he visa 
has expiied and the Centre is not willing 
to let Wadia stay in India. VVadia has 
moved the Bombay llif'h Court on the 
staitlinp plea that he is a Bntish citii?en 
as well as a citizen of India, and, 
therefote, the Centie should be res- 
tiained from takinp action aKainst him as 
an undesiiable forei^nier. 


I’he rarsi businessman was served 


with an order to leave India within 24 


hours in the early hours of 11 July, when 
he flew into Bombay's Sahar Intemation 


al .Airpott from Kurope. 'I'he visa issued 


to him in 1988 expired the same day 


Wadia knew that he mav have trouble 


stavinp in India ever since he fell fiom 


the I’rime Minister’s grace in 1987, 


when his aich-enemv, the Ambanis, 


regained Kajiv s favour. He had been 


preparing for a protracted battle. Last 
year, Crawford Bailey, the well-known 
legal finn, moved a petition on behalf of 
Wadia which forcefully argued that dual 
citizenship did in no way contradict the 
concept of Indian citizenship as defined 
in the Constitution. 

Article 5 of the Constitution of India, 
which defines citizenship "at the com¬ 
mencement o( the Constitution" (on 2(5 
January, 19.51)), says that, to be a citizen 
ol India for a person who has his domicile 
111 the territory of India, he oi she: 

• must be born in the territory of India; 
or 

• either of lus her parents must be bom 
in India; oi 

• he'she must be "ordinarily resident” 
in India for not less than five years 



preceding 26 January, 1950. 

Wadia ar^es in his petition that, 
being bom in Bombay in 1944, more 
than five years beWe the commence¬ 
ment of the Constitution, and having 
lived in India right through, he is fully 
entitled to Indian citizenship. The peti¬ 
tion says that he could be treated as a 
foreigner (non-citizen) only if he had 
renounced his Indian citizenship under 
Section 8 of the Citizenship Act of 1955. 
The renunciation procedure, framed 
under the Citizenship Act, calls for a 
profonna declaration, and its foanal 
registration by the Union home ministiv. 
But Wadia never renounced his Indian 
citizenship under Section 8 of the 
Citizenship Act, and, so he argues, he is 
as much an Indian as any other Indian 
citizen. 

However, Wadia is a British citizen 
too. His father, Neville Ness Wadia, 
who lives in Switzerland now, was born 
in England and was thus a Bntish citizen. 
By virtue of the provisions of the British 
Nationality and Status of Aliens Act of 
1914, Nusli Wadia could “inherit" his 
father’s British nationality. He argues 
that he is thus a “citizen of the UK by 
operation of law" but is also a citizen of 
India 'by virtue of Article 5 of the 
Constitution”. 

The Union government is tight-lipped 
about the Wadia affair, but a source in 
the home ministry mentioned that, in the 

Nusll Wadia: a question of citizenship 
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Centre’s perception, Wadia’s case feU 
under Section 9 of the Citizenship Act. It 
says that any Indian citizen who, "by 
naturalisation, registration or other¬ 
wise", voluntarily acquires the 
citizenship of another country, shall 
cease to be a citizen of India. But Wadia 
has argued that the British citizenship 
was passed on to him by birth; so, it is 
hardly a voluntary acquisition. 

T he government is also citing the 
colour of Wadia’s passport as proof 
of his citizenship. In his petition, Wadia 
has said that he surrendered his Indian 
passport at his father’s instance, and 
took a British passport 
, on 23 April, 1964. But 
M a passport may be a 
mere travel document 
; unrelated to 
citizenship, and, if the 
court also thinks along 
this line, the govern¬ 
ment has to come up 
with more solid argu¬ 
ments questioning 
Wadia's nationality 
(nationalities?). 

A prominent mem¬ 
ber of Bombay's Parsi 
aristocracy, and a for¬ 
mer chum of Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi, 

Wadia earlier wielded 
i considerable clout 
ra with the government. 

^ I'his began to reduce 
when his links with US 
investigator Michael 
Hershman (whom 
V.P. Singh, the erst- 
whije finance minister,' 
had engaged to snoop 
on the foreign assets 
of Indian VIPs) came 
to light. In August 
1987, only a few 
months after Singh’s exit from the Union 
Cabinet, Wadia was arrested by the CBI 
on the ground that he had “wrongly 
described himself as an Indian national 

» while checking into a Delhi hotel. His 
passport was seized and returned only 
following an order from the Supreme 
Court. 

The Centre obviously is hell-bent on 
teaching Wadia a lesson. Apart from 
Bombay Dyeing, Wadia is chairman of 
five other companies, vice-chairman of 
three and director of nine, including the 
gigantic Tata Iron and Steel Company. 
However, pressure is being mounted on 
many of these companies under FERA. 
i Altogether, 15 such notices were seiz ed 
by the enforcement directorate in a 
ifctiiatter of just four days in December 





Wadia knew that ha 
miflht have trouble 
etaylng In India whan 
his Unka with Fairfax 
ehlaf Michael 
Hershman (left) were 
exposed and his rival, 
Dhlrubhal AmbanI 
(right), rose In the 
government's esteem 



Wadia (left) with father Neville and wife Maureen: summary rejection? 


MUKFSH PAflPlAN! 


Wadia argues that he 
is a citizen of the UK 
by operation of law 
but is also a citizen of 
India by virtue of the 
Constitution 


1987. Then, the government slapped a 
heavy duty on paraxylene, the basic raw 
material for Bombay Dyeing’s prime 
product, DMT, despite a global crash in 
paraxylene price. Result: Wadia was 
forced to push up the price of DMT and 
thus lose the race against the Ambanis, 
who make their own paraxylene. 

A lot now depends on whether the 
courts accept Wadia’s contention that he 
is as much a Britisher as an Indian. If his 
claim to Indian citizenship falls apart, 
there is little chance of Rajiv Gandhi’s 
government giving him a visa or resident 
permit even though his wife, Sonia, lived 
in India for over a decade before re¬ 
nouncing her Italian nationality. 

SumH WtttrmlNew MM 
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Bus transport companies 
owned by the Madhya 

- Pradesh chief 

ministers family get 
rich by flouting 


Motllsl Vora: protecting his famiJy'a 
busineat Interests? 


R unning a pnvate bus net¬ 
work on the dusty, uneven 
roads of Chhattisgarh, 
Madhya Pradesh, must be 
one of the toughest lines of 
business going: to succeed here, one 
must fight the devious ways of corrupt 
officials, wily rivuls and a ruthless titan— 
a club of transporters called the Chhat- 
tisgarh Yatayat Sangh (CYS)—backed 
and controlled by two of Madhya 
Pradesh’s most influential political fami¬ 
lies, the Shuklas and the Voras. And the 
chances are, you won’t beat them at 
their game. 

It is a story of wheels within wheels. 
Of an oppressive suburban business 
monopoly that has managed to shut out 
honest competition, circumvent the law, 
coax and bully unobliging officials, grab 
permits and perpetuate an invisible sys¬ 
tem of obligation and favour that exists 
nowhere else in Madhya Pradesh. The 
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Ourg Roadways’ buses; favoured treatment 

monopoly operates in Chhattisgarh, the 
seat of political power in Madhya 
Pradesh. It is the home of chief minister 
Motilal Vora, whose family has been in 
the bus business for four decades and 
owns shares in the three companies that 
call the shots. 

. 'I'hese are Durg Roadways Pvt. Ltd, 
^Durg Transport Pvt. Ltd and Durg 
Travels Pvt. Ltd, two of which the CM 
once worked for, partly owned and 
managed before transferring his shares 
to his sons. His younger son, Arun 
Kumar Vora, has 100 shares in Ourg 
Travels and six in Durg Transport, and 
his elder son, a government servant, has 
41 in Durg Roadways. AH three com¬ 
panies have a large number of common 
shareholders. Between them, they 
account for most of the 400 or so private 
buses which carry passengers along the 

i 1.000-odd km of paved roads and dirt 
ticks which connect the towns and 


I villages of the three districts that make 

I up Chhattisgarh—Raipur, Durg and Ra- 

= jnand^on. 

> Nobody dares to challenge their hege¬ 
mony. For no less a person than Q>e 
chief minister of Madhya P'^desh pro¬ 
tects them. 

• Soon after Motilal Vora took over as 
the chief minister in 1985, he struck 
down a move by the then transport 
commissioner, A.N. Singh, to levy addi¬ 
tional tax on bus operators. The idea 
was to make the taxes on bus owners 
commensurate with the increase in fares 
(118 per cent between 1978 arid 1985) 
and not allow them to increase fares 
further. But Vora told the Cabinet that 
the taxes would result in higher fares. 
This was a falsehood. 

Rejection of the proposal meant a loss 
in addtional revenue of Rs 46,89,08,337 
for the state and a net saving of Rs 
36,41,472 for two of Vora’s companies. 
'Fhe other members of the Sangh, Ra- 
jnandgaon Roadways, Raipur Transport 
and Shukla’s MP Transport enjoyed a 
net saving of Rs 59,32,396. 

• Seven regular stage carriage permits 
(licences to operate a passenger bus 
service in stages on a given route) were 
issued to Durg Roadways and Durg 
Travels against suo moto applications in 
1987. This violated a 

mandatory provision 

which reserved 15 

and 18 per cent of 

route mileage for ItiSaston 

Scheduled Caste and 

Scheduled Tribe Within Wh( 

operators respec- oppressivi 

lively. The proce- that haS IT 

dure for keeping 

these quotas pend- ClrCUmvei 

ing for one year grab per 

“v3l,^L‘5rc.,1S Perpetuat 

was also ignored. Of ODiigI 

The Vora companies fgy 

earned Rs 28 lakhs a 
year in additional re¬ 
venue by way of 
this. A writ petition 
filed against the issue of these 

permits has been waiting for a hearing 
in the High Court for the last two 
years. 

• In order to escape the ceiling of ten 
permits per company laid down by the 
Motor Vehicles Act, 1988, two days 
before the Act came into force (in July 
1989), Durg Roadways managed to set 
up new companies with some of the 
shareholders' relatives as papers and 
transferred its excess permits to them. 

In this way, Durg Roadways, which had 
over 40 permits, managed to retain 
them and defeat the new Act, which 


It is a story of wheels 
within wheels. Of an 
oppressive monopoly 
that has managed to 
circumvent the law, 
grab permits and 
perpetuate a system 
of obligation and 
favour 


prohibits the issue of fresh permits to 
companies already operating ten or 
more. 

• Durg Roadways and Durg Transport 
operated without permits pn the Be- 
metara-Khairagarh and Bemetara- 
Mahamaya routes respectively in 1984 
and 1985, escaping penal taxes amount¬ 
ing to Rs 9.09,0(X) and Rs 4,80,000. 

• Durg Roadways managed to evade 
taxes to the tune of Rs 1.32,000 by 
claiming that its buses were plying on 
long stretches of dirt roads on the 
Durg-Bemetara, Durg-Dhamtari, 
Raipur-Atariya, Raipur-Uktanar, Be- 
metara-Mungeli and the Dhamda- 
Khairagarh routes even though all of 
them were paved. 

T ake the first charge, the decision to 
strike down additional taxes. The 
fares for regular stage carriages were 
raised by .30 per cent by a state govern¬ 
ment notification with effect from 6 June, 
1978. These fares were increased by 
about 26 per cent over the 1980 fares on 
26 July, 1983, and again by 31 per cent 
over the 1983 fares on 1 July, 1985. The 
minimum fare increased from 45 paise in 
19'’8 to one rupee in 1985. 

This resulted in additional 
revenue for the bus operators, but was 
not matched by an 
increase taxes, 
which remained un¬ 
changed. 

of wheels Additional taxes 
I Of-in operators are 

eiS. vf an levied in accordance 

monopoly with the MP Motor 

inaeed to Vehicles Taxation 

ttSlaw Act, 1974 For stage 

a uiv raw, carnages, the rate 

nits and was 12 paise per 

a cvetam P®*” 

a covered 

[ion and every month and ten 

(Ilf paise per seat for 

every ten km of dirt 
roads covered each 
month from 16 Octo¬ 
ber to 15 June. The 
rates were different for the rest of the 
year (16 June to 15 October); nine paise 
per seat per ten km on paved roads and 
eight paise per seat per ten km on dirt 
roads. These rates remained constant 
from 1978 to 1985. 

The then transport commissioner, 
A.N. Singh, proposed an increase of sbc 
paise (from 12 paise to 18 paise) in the 
paved road rate. Since the tax was on 
bus operators who could not hike pas¬ 
senger fares on their own, the public 
would not have been affected. The 
transport lobby, of course, campaigned 
against this recommendation. At that 
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time, Motilal Vora became the chief 
minister of Madhya Pradesh after Arjun 
Singh was appointed Governor of Pun¬ 
jab, One of his first steps was to appoint 
Ram Rattan the transport commission¬ 
er. On 29 June, 1985, Rattan put 
forward a fresh proposal which sug¬ 
gested that Singh’s recommendation "be 
treated as withdrawn”. Singh’s plan 
received another blow when the then 
deputy secretary to the government, 
Gupta, suggested in a note that increas¬ 
ing the additional tax would affect the 
public. When the matter came up before 
Vora, he rejected the proposal on these 
grounds, even though he knew they 
were totally incorrect. 

No guesses as to why Vora struck 
down A. N. Singh’s proposal. Before he 
was first elected an MLA, Vora was an 
employee of Rajab All Farishta and 
worked as a senior officer at Rajnand- 
gaon Roadways. He went on to become 
the managing director of Durg Road¬ 
ways and the director of Durg Trans¬ 
port, in both of which he owned shares. 
Vora’s sons still hold shares in these two 
companies. Durg Roadways’ sharehol¬ 
ders subsequently floated Durg Travels, 
of which Arun Vora (the chief minister’s 
son) is a dffector. Over the years, the 
Voras’ transport empire has grown. If 
you consider the companies which have 
comnyin shareholders, the network is 


even larger—Durg Transport has links 
with MP Transport, which in turn has 
common shareholders with Durg Road¬ 
ways, Raipur Transport and Rajnand- 
gaon Roadways. Together, they own 
over 200 vehicles, almost half the total 
number of private buses that ply in the 
region. 

C harge two relates to the granting of 
seven permits to Durg Roadways 
and Durg Travels in 1987. Bus oper¬ 
ators applied to the Regional Transport 
Authority (RTA), Raipur, for regular 
stage carriage permits for various 
routes. The applications were published 
in the state gazette, according to the 
provisions of the Motor Vehicles Act, 
1989, on 2 January, 1987, inviting objec¬ 
tions, if any, within 30 days. 

One of the objections related to the 
violation of the provision for reserving a 
fixed percentage of the total mileage of 
the routes for Scheduled Castes (15 per 
cent) and Scheduled Tribes (18 per 
cent). Earlier, the RTA had rejected ail 
suo moto applications for permits on 23 
November, 1983,^ for this very reason 
and its order was upheld by the Madhya 
Pradesh High Court (petition number 
643 decided on 17 September, 1987). 
ITie law requires the RTA to prepare a 
roster and fe a quota for SC/STs before 
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considering applications for fresh per¬ 
mits. 

But in this case, there were other 
compulsions. Secretary to the RTA, 
A.N. 'I'iwari (a Vora loyalist from the 
CM’s secretariat) and the RTA, Raipur, 
Shekhar Dutt (who is now secretary to 
the Governor) did not abide by the rules. 
'I'he RTA chose to ignore precedent to 
do the CM’s sons a good turn. There 
were a total of 21 applicants, of whom 
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only eight were granted permits. 'I'wo of 
these went to Durg Travels and five to 
Durg Roadways, both Vora companies. 
Hearings on all other cases were put 
off—on the plea that there were too 
many objections against them. 

The permits meant a rich harvest. 
Permission to ply on the five routes— 
Saja-Bortara, Kaipur-Khamaria, IJar- 
gaon-Uurg, Durg-Bhimori and Durg- 
Bemetara—meant an extra Rs 
l.i,68,000 a year for Durg Roadways; 
and the two pennits that Durg Travels 
cornered-Durg-Bemetara and Durg- 
Khamana with two return tnps on each 
route- earned an additional Ks 
13,40,000 a year for the company. 

T he third allegation relates to the 
manner in which two of the three 
companies Vora’s sons have shares in, 
along with other powerful members of 
the Chliattisgarh Yatayat Sangh, man¬ 
aged to circumvent the permit ceiling of 
the new Motor Vehicles Act. The new 
Act, which came into force from 1 July, 
1989, imposes a ceiling of ten permits 
for a company and five permits for an 
individual bus operator. Before the new 
Act came into force, Durg Roadways 
had over 40 permits, Durg Transport 
over 2,S, MR Transport 47 and Raipur 
Transport 40. .Although they aere free 
to operate these permits as long as they 
were valid, the new Act made their re¬ 
newal impossible. 

But where there is a will there is a 
way. .As Mukesh Vyas, secretary of the 
Yatayat Sangh, admits with a confident 
smile, “It isn’t too difficult to get permits 
if you want to. AH you have to do is take 
them in your uncie, aunt or nephew’s 
names.’’ Which is precisely what the 
Sangh members did. They floated new 
companies in the names of their friends 
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Nobody dares 
chaltenge the 
hegemony of the bus 
transport companies 
in Chhattisgarh that 
Motilal Vora^s sons 
own. For they are 
protected by the chief 
minister himself 


and relatives and transferred their ex¬ 
cess permits to them—an exercise 
which is .idmittedly permissible under 
the law All they needed was the permis¬ 
sion of the R'i'A. In some cases they 
transferred their permits to 'companies’ 
and individuals who didn't even have any 
buses. 

Durg Roadways transfeiTcd a total of 
28 permits to seven new companies and 
its sister concern Durg Travels; Ra- 
jnandgaon Roadwavs transferred 20 per¬ 
mits to SIX new companies; and Raipur 
Transport transferred 14 pennits to four 
names Kffectively, this meant that they 
retained their excess permits while, at 
the same time, secured Iresh permits 
against their own names. All this hap¬ 
pened when B.L. Uhiuw was the addi¬ 
tional RTO, Durg, and, by a Vora gov¬ 
ernment order, was functioning as the 



(From left) Satwant 
Singh Gill: 

challenging the grant 
of permits to Vora 
companies; Gurdeep 
Singh Garcha: 
defending the Sangh; 
Jagmlr Singh Garcha; 
quit the Sangh at his 
own cost 
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secretary, RTA, Raipur. He was 
brought in to temporarily replace the 
RTO, Raipur, Aziz Quereshi, a man who 
proved too hard a nut to crack. Howev¬ 
er. under the Motor Vehicles Act, the 
RTO, Raipur, is meant to function as the 
secretary, RTA. 

T he fourth charge relates to the 
operation of buses without permits 
by the Vora companies, Durg Roadways 
and Durg Transport, on two routes. 
Durg Roadways operated its buses reg¬ 
ularly on the Bemetara-Khairagarh route 
from 1 January. 1985, to 10 June. 1985, 
and Durg fransport’s buses plied with¬ 
out pennit on the Bemetara-Mahamaya 
route from 13 November. 1984 to 31 
January, 1985. Illegal operation invites a 
severe penalty under the Ml’ Motor 
Vehicles Taxation Act, 1974; a bus 
operator plying without permit is liable 
to pay Rs lot) per seat per day at full 
seating capacity plus a fee of Rs l.O(X). 
This means Durg Roadways is liable to 
pay a penalty of Rs 4,20,000 and Durg 
Transport Rs 4,89,000. 

But they got away without paying a 
paisa. Despite repeated protests by 
another bus owner opei ;iting in the same 
area, the RTA .and RTO, R;iipur (who is 
the tax officer), the transport commis¬ 
sioner of the state, the accountant 
general and the chief minister himself 
turned a deaf ear. 

T he fact that one of Vora's com¬ 
panies, Durg Roadways, misstated 
Its pucai and kutcha road mileage on six 
routes to evade taxes is further proof of 
its brazenness. The matter came to light 
only after an audit of the transport office 
records. Since the tax on buses plying 
on dirt roads is much lower than those 
using paved roads, Durg Roadways 
claimed to be plying its vehicles on a 
greater length of dirt roads than it 
;ictually did. For this deception, the 
company was liable to pay a fine of Rs 
1,32,000. 

Durg Roadways, Durg Transport and 
Durg Travels, along with Shyama Char- 
an Shukla’s MP rransport Company 
Pvt. Ltd, Rajnandgaon Roadways and 
Raipur Transport Company control the 
Chhattisgarh Yatayat Sangh. The Sangh 
has 13 members, which together com¬ 
mand a fleet of 300 buses. It coaxes all 
transport operators in the region to 
enrol as members so that it can arrogate 
the right to speak for all of them and 
bully whoever it wishes to. But not 
everyone submits. Jagmir Singh Garcha 
of Chhattisgarh Parivahan broke away, 
angry at being discriminated against. But 
that only made things worse for him. 

Boasts Mukesh Vyas of Raipur Trans¬ 
port and secretary of the Sangh, “He 
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(Garcha) is the only one who isn’t doing 
' well today because all he does is fight 
'.f-ith us." There are others whom the 
Sangh has driven to the wall. Garcha’s 
nephew Satwant Singh Gill, 28, filed a 
writ petition in the Madhya Pradesh 
High Court challenging the grant of 
seven permits (for which he was an 
applicant too) to the Voras’ companies. 
His writ names the RTA, Raipur, Durg 
Roadways and Motilal Vora, who was 
then Union health minister, as respon¬ 
dents. One of his arguments is that it is 
wrong to say there were no objections 
to the granting of pennits to Durg 
Roadways—the objections were caused 
to be withdrawn. 

Yet another person disenchanted with 
the Sangh is A.K. Shukla of the Durg 
District Mazdoor Kamgar Cooperative 
Society, which owns 11 buses. Shukla 
was, until recently, a member of the 
Sangh. But when the Sangh refused to 
"do anything” about his application for 
four permits, which had been gathering 
dust for two years, he quit. "It doesn’t 
help to be a nobody,” he says sadly. 

T ill 1945, individual transporters ran 
the show in Chhattisgarh. Subse¬ 
quently, 18 of them joined to form the 
Raipur Transport Company. In 1953-54, 
when Ravi Shankar Shukla was the chief 
minister of the then Central Provinces 
and Berar, he offered private transport 
companies the same facilities which 
were extended to the state transport 
co^ration if they united to form "viable 
units” or units that could run more 
efficiently. This resulted in the creation 
of the Combined Transport Company, 
Sarguja-Raigarh Roadways, Raipur 
Transport, the Shukla family-controlled 
MP Transport Company (into which the * 
CM’s own company J. Shukla and Com¬ 
pany merged). Highway Pvt. Ltd and 
Anand Transport Company. Among 
other bus operators were the Sindhi 
refugees. 

'I'hese companies were based in 
Durg, Bilaspur and Raipur. Some of 
them broke up. Combined Transport 
split into two and Highway Pvt. Ltd into 
three separate companies—Durg Road¬ 
ways. Durg Transport and Rajnandgaon 
Roadways. Motilal Vora, who used to 
work in Raipur as an accounts clerk for 
Rajab Ali Farishta, was assigned to work 
in Rajnandgaon Roadways. Very im¬ 
pressed with him, Farishta gifted him 
some shares in Durg Roadways and 
Durg Transport. Vora eventually be¬ 
came a shareholder-director of both 
companies. When he joined active poli¬ 
tics, he transferred his shares to his 
sons—41 in Durg Transport to Arvind 
Vora and 33 in Durg Roadways to Arun 
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Soon after \ 
he became \ 
CM in \ 
198S,Vora \ 
struck down a' 
move to raise 
the tax on bus 
operators. 
Vora told the 
Cabinet that 
this would 
lead to higher 
fares—a 
falsehood 
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' Bamatara Municipality document which shows tha dates on which Durg 
. v' Transport and Durg Roadways piled buses without permits: flouting the law 


Vora. Both sons continue to be share¬ 
holder-directors of the two companies. 
Durg Roadways' growth has been 
Motilal Vora; phenomenal. When its turnover in- 

transport operator? creased to a point when it almost 
qualified to become a public limited 
company, it floated Durg Travels, which 
had common shareholders with Durg 
Roadways. Arun Kumar Vora was given 
100 shares in it. The Shuklas, who were 
shareholder-directors of MP Transport, 
similarly transferred their shares to their 
wives and close relatives after stepping 
into active politics. Both families have 
produced chief ministers and both take a 
keen interest in the transport business. 

he Chhattisgarh Yatayat Sangh came 
into being when some of the ‘viable 
units’ formed an association to “promote 
their interests”. It was the brainchild 
of the former state chief minister, 
Shyama Charan Shukla. The Sangh 
today openates almost as a parallel 
authority, controlling the issuance 
and renewal of pei mits. "There’s 
nothing illegal about our associa¬ 
tion,” explains Gurdeep Singh 
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Wfe don’t need to say 

we^ the best. 
Because our customers do. 



Every working day at Godrej is spent 
in updating technology and trying to 
get better. Today, our modern, 
automated plant, with state-of-the-art 
technology has developed a truly 
international class refrigerator. 

Here’s why: 

■ All new robust compressor and 
international standard 100% 
polyurethane insulation. An 
undatable combination which not 
only maintains lowest temperattiies 
inside the refrigerator but reduces 
power consumption considerably. 

■ Durable, attractive cabinet in a 
wide range of exclusive colours. 

■ Ingeniously designed interior to 
store more. 

.Since people insist on Godrej 
refrigerators, it isn’t surprising that 
we are the fastest growing refrigerator 
manufacturer in the country. 

We don’t need to say we’re the best. 
Because people like you do. That’s 
what matters. 
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Garcha, managing director of Raipur 
Transport. "It is necessary to avoid un¬ 
healthy competition.” Asked why small 
operators like A. K. Shukla did not want 
to stay on in the Sangh, Mukesh Vyas 
replied, "Everyone cannot be satisfied.” 

What about tlie charge of transferring 
permits to relatives two days before the 
new Motor Vehicles Act came into 
force? "What else could we do?” asks 
Satyendra Tiwari of Durg Roadways. 
"We had 40 permits. W'e had to do 
something. But the point is, it was all 
done legally. We paid Rs 400 for each 
permit to the RTA.” Tiwari denies 
emphatically that the Sangh enjoys a 
monopoly. "Fresh permits were given to 
non-members of the Sangh, like Anand 
Roadways. And under the new Act. a 
monopoly is niled out. You can’t keep 
more than ten permits." Mukesh Vyas 
agrees with Tiwan and points out that 
several of the Sangh companies have 
been refused temporary pemiits. "Even 
though Raipur Transport and Durg 
Roadways both had experience operat¬ 
ing the route, they were refused a 
Balaghat-Durg regular permit which 
tliey together applied for a year and a 
half ago, and they were also denied Man- 
dla-Durg, Mandla-Raipur, Jabalpur- 
Niwas (tltfee return trips) and Niwas- 


Mandla (three return trips) pemiits in 
the last six months—after Motilal Vora 
became the chief minister. ” Yet, he 
says, others "less qualified” were issued 
permits—Om Prakash Jaiswal’s Puneet 
Travels, Mahakushal Tourist ahd Sharda 
Travels, a company which had never 
operated on any route. 

Satyendra Tiwari claims temporary 
pemiits for several routes were given 
indiscriminately to Chhattisgarh Pariwa- 
han, which is not a Sangh member and 
the RTO in question, Aziz (juereshi. 


Durg Roadways and 
Durg Transport 
escaped the provfslpn 
that laid down a 
maximum of ten 
permits per company 
by setting up new 
companies and 
transferring excess 
permits to them 


was placed under suspension on a cor¬ 
ruption charge. However, Quereshi— 
appointed the RTO during the chief 
ministership of Arjun Singh—was rein¬ 
stated after he appealed to the state 
administrative tribunal, which ordered 
that "he shall not be relieved". The au¬ 
thorities defied the tribunal’s verdict 
twice by transferring him out of Raipur, 
but, in both cases, the tribunal struck 
down the executive order, Quereshi’s 
lawyer explains, "He is just being 
punished for giving the Sangh a hard 
time. ” Tiwari, on tlie other hand, com¬ 
plains, “He didn’t e<len allow us to see 
the records. ” 

As for the seven pemiits issued to the 
two Vora companies, Vyas and Gurdeep 
Singh are surprised at why anyone 
should oppose the granting of permits on 
suo nioto applications—unsolicited ap¬ 
plications which operators file on their 
own initiative after surveying the coun¬ 
tryside for months and prospecting for 
fresh routes. "You have to credit Uie 
applicant for finding the route, why 
should the permit go to someone else?” 
Vyas asks. The Sangh spokesmen also 
say that th6 question of reserving 
mileage for SC/STs does not anse be¬ 
cause the RTA never declared a "scope” 
(division of mileage into a general categ¬ 
ory and one for SC/S'l's). Besides, they 
argue, what is the point in reserving 
mileage for SC/STs when there are 
hardly any such applicants? 

Ranbir Singh, the commissioner and 
RTA, Raipur, cites the Motor Ve.hicles 
Act itself to justify that pennils were 
issued to better-off companies. He says 
that the Act lays down that the condi¬ 
tions for granting permits include the 
financial position of a company and pos¬ 
session of infrastructural facilities such 
as garages. 

Did the Sangh force people to with¬ 
draw objections against the granting of 
permits to its VIF members? Ranbir 
Singh does not seem too worried about 
the answer, I le says, “'I'his is a conunon 
problem of dispensing justice, because 
all we can go by is the record. It isn’t my 
job to go out and investigate. 1 don’t 
have the time.” 

Maybe. But whose responsibility is it 
to ensure that officials do not take 
advantage of loopholes in the law to 
oblige companies in which a chief minis¬ 
ter’s sons own shares? And whose duty 
is it to check that a few companies do not 
establish a stranglehold over a region’s 
transport system? And why should the 
fact that Motilal Vora is chief minister of 
Madhya Pradesh be relevant to the for¬ 
tunes of his sons’ companies? 

NimMi MHra/ltotpur, DurgmnA iab^pur ’ 
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ON THE LINE 


Closii^ 

ranks 

^^yjjjj^m The CAG report acts 
as a catalyst for 

____3iH^B Opposition unity 

KULDIPNAYAR 


T he report of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General (CAG) on the Bofors gun deal is like 
the Allahabad High Court judgement against 
Mrs Indira Gandhi in 1975. In fact, Rajiv 
Gandhi’s indictment is more serious because 
the CAG has corroborated the Opposition’s allegation that 
middlemen were involved in the deal and that commission 
was received for buying an inferior gun. But, in compari¬ 
son, Mrs Gandhi's was a minor poll offence. 

Mrs Gandhi committed the mis¬ 
take of not resigning from the 
prime ministership because, had 
she done so, she would have 
come back with a greater major¬ 
ity. Instead, she imposed the 
Emergency and lost heavily, not 
being able to retain even her own 
seat. Rajiv Gandhi has made the 
same mistake of not resigning. 

In fact, he delayed the tabling of 
the report on the floor of the 
House when it was received dur¬ 
ing the budget session of Parlia¬ 
ment. Had he resigned and owned 
moral responsibility for what had 
gone wrong with the Bofors gun 
deal, he mi^t have retrieved his 
position. He would have stood a 
better chance at the polls because 
Indians are generally willing to forgive a person who 
tenders an apology. 

NOW HE has suffered both ways. He had the initiative, 
but has allowed it to go to the Opposition, which has 
played its cards well. The issue of corruption, which had 
receded into the background, has come to the fore. The 
1977 election was fought on the slogan of dictatorship 
versus democracy; now the theme will be corruption 
versus morality. 

The issue comes as a godsend to the Opposition 
because there was nothing else on which it could have 
united. Chandra Shekhar in the Janata Dal and E.M.S. 


Namboodiripad in the CPKM) had been having their own 
ideas and would have been wiUing to let Rajiv Gandhi 
continue if their way of thinking had been accepted. But 
when the National Front leaders and others met in Delhi to 
decide that Opposition MPs should resign en masse from 
Parliament, there was not a single voice of dissent. In fact, 
some leaders wondered subsequently how it ail happened, 
how such a consensus came aiwut and how the parties on 
the right and the left showed solidarity without anyone 
having spoken to them. 

If nothing else, it should prove to K^iv Gandhi that his 
daily abuse of the Opposition can only help to string them 
together. They have sunk their differences because they 
see in him a great danger to the nation. Had he not broken 
all contacts with them through his arrogance and conceit, 
some of them might have tended to give him the benefit of 
the doubt and considered twice tefore resigning. The 
alacrity with which they united shows that they see as 
their first task the removal of a corrup>t government. 

Rajiv Gandhi cannot postpone the elections in the hope 
that with the passage of time the impact of the CAG report 
will lessen, nor can he impose an Emergency. Either 
measure, even if effected through legal jugglery, will not 
fetch the two-thirds majority in the Rajya Sabha which is a 
constitutional obligation. And he cannot afford to go to the 
polls asking the electorate to judge him on the Bofors gun 
deal, an issue thrust on him by the Opposition, because he 
may then lose. 

The Opposition can let him off the hook if it once again 
begins to air its differences and wash its dirty linen in 
public. But this is unlikely. The mood of the public is such 
that should anyone in the Opposition resort to such 
fpmmicks, he will be marginalised and considered a 
destroyer of the alternative which has emerged overnight. 

THE CONGRESSd) has a point when it argues that 
the Opposition MPs have res¬ 
igned only because the polls are 
round the comer. But politics is a 
game which, if played correctly, 
yields results. Countries all over 
the world have appreciated the 
Opposition’s courage and the way 
democracy has entrenched itself 
in India. The Pakistanis are won¬ 
der-struck because the people 
there have a low opinion of politi¬ 
cians who, to them, are only- 
hungry for power and all that goes 
with it. The resignation of the 
100-odd Indian MPs should serve 
as a shining example of principle 
and sacrifice for their MPs. 

I do not know how things will 
develop in the next four or five 
months till the elections are held. 
It is difficult to say whether the Opposition will be able to 
sustain the tempo which they have built in the last few 
days. 

There is a rumour that AB Bofors, the manufacturers of 
the guns, may deduct Rs 64 crores given as kickbacks 
from what India has to pay. A team from the Swedish firm 
was in New Delhi recently to negotiate the manufacture of 
the gun. The contract for the purchase of the gun had a 
clause whereby India could collaborate with Bofors to 
produce the gun in India itself. The second project is worth 
hundreds of crores of rupees and so Bofors can well afford 
to sacrifice Rs 64 crores. e 


Rajiv Gandhi had the 
initiative, but has 
allowed it to go to the 
Opposition, which has 
played its cards well. 

The issue of 
corruption, which had 
rc»ceded into the 
background, has 
come to the fore 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Tales from 
Capitol Hill 

e Ram Jethmalani 
makes news wherever he 
goes. 

And a fortnight ago, the 
Opposition Inspector 
Clouseau was stationed 
in Washington. Fair 
enough. As friends of the 
Opposition never tire of 
reminding us, political 
leaders do have the right 
to make foreign trips. 

In the American capital 
to sell V.P. Singh as 
alternative Prime Minister 
to members of the Con¬ 
gress, and subsequently 
to the American people 
(bully for the foreign 
handl), Jethmalani re¬ 
fused to divulge the 
names of those he met. 
For fear that the Indian 
embassy "with its strong 
lobby powers would seek 
to undo my efforts”. 



Ram Jathmalani; tailing Ilia R^a 

Congressional sources 
were less coy. The Jana¬ 
ta Dal leader, apparently, 
made contact with sever¬ 
al celebrated India bai¬ 
ters, prominent among 
them Republican Wally 
Merger, best known for 
his suggested amend¬ 
ment (shot down, finally) 
that the US stop all aid to 
India, until the President 
certified that the police¬ 
men charged of atrocities 
against Sikh women had 
been punished. 

Yes, Mr Jethmalani, the 
truth does expose us all. 


A poet’s 
paranoia 

e Poetry may be good 
for the soul, but it hasn’t 
done much for Priya Ran- 
Jan Das Munshi’s intelli¬ 
gence. Other than make 
him wildly inventive, that 
is. 

For, who do you think 
the union commerce 
minister holds responsible 
for the entire Bofors im¬ 
broglio? None other than 
the keeper of Polythene 
Pam (Pamella Bordes), 
Adnan Khashoggi. 

Okay, Khashoggi is the 
most celebrated arms 
dealer going. And there’s 
no getting around the fact 
that, in desperate straits, 
he would play dirty. But 
Bofors? Surely Priya’s got 
this one a trifle wrong. 

No, says Das Munshi. 
There’s more to this than 
meets the eye. The Con¬ 
gress’ most celebrated 



PrIya Ranjan Daa Mimahl; 
invantiva story 

versifier believes that 
Khashoggi has put the 
Opposition upto that old 
resignation routine. Pi- * 
qued at having failed at 
bagging the Bofors con¬ 
tract, the arms dealer 
chose this novel method to 
take revenge. And the 
Opposition, which will 
take the help of even an 
“escaped convict’’ if such a 
need arises fell in with his 



Games people play 

9 If Suresh Kalmadi harbours 
ambitions of being the minister 
of sports, should his party come 
to power in the next general 
election, he's going about it the 
right way. By remaining in 
newspaper headlities, that is. 
So what if they are only on the 
sports page? 

And he's taken on no less a 
I personage than 
S Margaret Alva, 

I minister of state 
I for sports and 
I youth affairs. 

The government. 


Margarat Alva: 
onihanin 


says Kalmadi, on Blessed Mar¬ 
garet's injunctions, is promot¬ 
ing the Sports Authority of India 
(SAD at the expense of bodies 
such as the Indian Olympic 
Association (lOA) and the 
Amateur Athletic Federation of 
India (AAFI), of which Kalmadi 
is president. 

As part of the on-going ven¬ 
detta, charges Kalmadi, the 
sports ministry is being un¬ 
cooperative about the 
arrangements for the 
8th Asian Track and 
Field Meet, organised 
by the AAFI, to be held 
this November. 

Alva, of course, 
denies all these charges 
as figments of 
Kalmadi's overworked 
imagination. But 
there's no denying that 
he has her on the run. 


Sitraah Kalmadi: tha right way 
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Adiian Khaahoggl: tha 
foialgnhaiid 
evil designs. 

Not that Adnan, cur* 
rently charged with finan* 
cial fraud, and with hav¬ 
ing helped the Marcos’ 
embezzle funds, Is likely to 
be perturbed by these - 
allegations. But Priya’s 
proved his loyalty to 
his master. 

In the Congress(I) 
scheme of things, that’s all 
that matters. 


Not guilty 

• So, he’s off the 
hook. 

Test star Navjot 
Singh Sidhu, whose 
cricket career 
seemed in doubt af¬ 
ter he was charged 
with cuipabie homi¬ 
cide not amounting 
to murder, has been 
f cieared by the 
poiice. 

December iast, 
Navjot and friend, 
Rupinder Singh, got 
into an aitercation 
with some peopie 
travelling in a Maruti 
Gypsy. In a fit of fury, 
or so the story went, 
^ Sidhu dragged one 
'"of them, Gurnam 
Singh, out of the car. 


Poonam OhilkMi; 


What a fall there was! 

# Regional films have always been 
considered the last resort of the out of 
work actor/actress. And when Poonam 
Dhillon, in the first flush of marital 
bliss, announced that she’d do only 
choice films now, nobody thought she 
meant Tollygunge pro¬ 
ductions. 

Poonam is now shoot¬ 
ing for her first Bengali 
film, Sukhen Das’s 
Nyaydand, a standard 
masala movie, in which 
the sexy Sikhni plays a 
come-hither seduc¬ 
tress—a break from her 
stereotype image. Her 
performance, say insid¬ 
ers, is convincing, de¬ 
spite unfamiliarity with 
the language. But then, 
one presumes, parts 
such as these call for lit¬ 
tle other than looking 
pretty. And that 
Poonam does almost 


COMPILED BY SEEMA GOSWAMI 


effortlessly. 

Why Bengali films? Says Poonam: 
“They can be flnished in about three 
months and do not drag on for three or 
four years as Hindi films do.” But 
surely, time is one thing that Ms Dhil- 
lon has in plenty these 
days. 


Idnanw 



and with Rupinder 
pitching in also, beat 
him up soundly. So 
much so, that the 
unfortunate man 
was declared dead 
on being taken to 

Nav|ot Singh SMhu; good nows, at 


hospital. 

The investigations 
began, with the 
police swinging into 
action with their 
usual enthusiasm. 
Navjot, for his part, 



zipped off to the 
West Indies, to do 
his bit for the Indian 
test cricket team. 

While sport didn’t 
give him anything to 
cheer about, there 
was good news 
awaiting him in In¬ 
dia. The police 
found him innocent 
of any wrong-doing 
in the Gurnam Singh 
case. 

Rupinder was less 
lucky. Investigations 
proved his 
complicity and a 
charge sheet was 
filed against him in 
the court of the addi¬ 
tional chief Judicial 
magistrate, Patiala. 

But that, as they 
say, is another story. 
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W hat’s with the 

KapoOTS? Granted that the 
state of their careers is 
pathetic to say the least. 
Granted that it can’t feel too 
go6d to see your status as 
^e first family of filmdom 
threatened. But even that is 
m excuse to behave in an 
execrable manner as the 
Kapoor children have been 
doing of late. 

The worst offender in this 
re^d is the kid brother 
Cl^poo Kapoor. Apparent¬ 
ly, he has gone to the extent 
of neglecting to pay up his 
dues to the exclusive Bonj- 
bay club to which he belongs. 



eyeing for some t^ now, 
was being offered to nubile 
nymi^et Neelam. Appalled 
at tiK thought of being done 
out, Sonam swung into ac¬ 
tion. And how! 

Before you could say Jack 
Robinson, Sonam had gone 
straight up to director Rajiv 
Rai, to teD him, in her usual 
no-frills manner, that she 
was quite willing to do the 
film free of cost, or at any fee 
he was able to pay. But Ae 
role must be hers, come 
what may. So, the next thing 
you knew was that Neelam 
was out and Sonam was in. 

Yes, Neelam, that is the 
way the cookie crumbles. 

I f there were any doubts ab¬ 
out how fine an actress Dim¬ 
ple Kapadia is, they have 
been set at rest. Especially 
by her performance in Bat- 
mra, in which the actress 
played Dharmendra’s lover. 

It made for a piquant situa¬ 
tion you will agree. After all, 

Sonam: no dumb blonda 


CWmpooW^^'^ 

otduaa 

The club authorities, not to 
be outdone, have put his 
name up on the notice board, 
proclaiming his offence in 
bold letters for all to see. 

Insiders have it that Chim- 
poo is suitably chastened. 
But has he been shamed into 
paying up his dues? 

Perhaps she isn’t as dumb 
as she looks. Yes, we are 
talking of Sonam, the dumb 
blonde (only in a manner of 
speaking you lAderstand) of 
the film industry. 

To the contrary, her mod¬ 
us opeiandi is enough to 
shame even Ms Professional 
Seshadri. Take the time she 
heard that the Tridev role, 
opposite Naseeruddin Shah, 
which she’d been greedily 




she is the paramour of the 
Deol son, Sunny. But Dim¬ 
ple, being Dimple, didn’t 
allow that to fa% her. In fact 
her performance, especially 
in the sizzling love scenes, 
was so realistic that unit 
hands were heard to com¬ 
ment that the lady was prob¬ 
ably indulging in some make 
belief—that it were Sunn/s 
arms which were enclosing 
her lissom frame, not those 
of papa Dharam. 

But surely that’s under¬ 
estimating Dharam’s garam 
charm. 

Salma Agha is back in 
Bombay—yet again. And as 
always, she’s telling all who 
will listen that this time she's 
here for keeps. Not surpri- 
• singly, nobody’s buying the 
story. 

To convince all doubting 
Thomases that she was 
levelling this time round (did 
we hear you say “likely 
story’’) the lady has gone and 



DimpI* Kapadia: Ilka tathar. 

Ilka son 

bought herself a house. A 
cute little bun^ow, which 
she is now doing up in the 
proper “Italian” manner. 
There’s a fountain, central 
air-conditioning and A^ is 
currently debating whether 
an Italian marble-tiled swim¬ 
ming pool would be a good 
idea. 

Be that as it may, Salma is 
ail set to make a sensational 
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Salma: on tha comsback trail 

comeback with Raj Kumar 
Kohli’s Rakhad, in which she 
plays the title role. And the 
return to the arc lights 
seems to have done her 
good. She looks as slim, 
svelte and sexy as ever, with 
her broken marriage forgot¬ 
ten like the proverbial bad 
dream.Ei 
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CULTURE 


Themakii^ 

ofal^end 

The rediscovery of the 19th century Kannada 
saint-poet Sishunala Sharif 


O n occasion, regional chauvinism 
lias fortunate fall-outs. As, when 
it leads to the 'lediscovery' of a 
poet-saint. In this case; the 19th century 
figure. Sishunala Shai if, who after being 
forgotten for yeais altogether now finds 
fame and recognition in the 
year of his hundredth death T 
anniversary. 

Sharif, who now enjoys ^ 

popularity as the Kabir of the 
south and-whose mystic de- 
votional songs are current ' 

chartbusters. was, only a 
few years ago, known only to ^ 
some Kannada academicians ^ 1 

as the first Mohaninifdan /f' 

poet of Kannada literature, r % j 

Of course, Shanf was a much 
worshipped figure in his na- ijj, 
five Dharwar region, with i-j f ’ 
thousands of devotees, both jj ■ 
Hindu and Muslim, congre- i .- 
gating at his grave in Sishu- | 
nala village every May, to V 
offer prayers at the ‘shrine’. ■ 

Now, however, the poet has H 
been transformed from being r" 
a purely local phenomenon to 
a living symbol of Kannadiga „ 

pride—embodying the spir- ••'"••>'"8 
ituality of the state’s cultural hentage, 
and the concept of Hindu-Muslim unity. 


la tegi ninna tamhun swara (Take it off, 
your tambuii is off key), which was aired 
over a sponsored AIR programmes in 
1980 proved a runaway hit, and was 
soon on the lips of every Kannadiga. 
Says Aswath: “It was unbelievable how 
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S trangely enough, what sparked off 
this metamorpliosis was a boom in 
the state's music industry. Well-known 
Kannada litteratteur Dr Lakshminar- 
ayana Bhatta was approached by music 
director C. Aswath for some new poems 
which the latter could set to music. 
Bhatta. who was closely acquainted with 
Sharifs work, suggested that he work 
on the saint's devotional songs. Aswath 
was initially hesitant, doubtful perhaps, 
as to whether tlie poems would appeal to 
modern audiences. Hut convinced by 
Bhatta's persuasiveness, finally agreed. 

Shanf s poems stood the test of time. 
And ^^lalled a revolution in the folk 
muwmdustrv. In fact. Sharifs Taraval- 


Smiw* from ih« film SIthunala SharHSahaba: tribute to a 
aaintly Hgurt 

entage, the people responded." 
n unity. The listeners, hooked on the mystic 
lyrics and haunting tunes couldn’t seem 
■ked off to get enough. Without a 

loom in doubt, the phenomenon of Sishunala 
-known Sharif was here to stay. 


S igiialling this, came the ultimate 
tribute of our age—a feature film on 
the saint-poet, to commemorate his 
memory on his 100th death anniversary. 
As the director of the film, Sishunala 
Sharif Saheba, T.S. Nagabharana, win¬ 
ner of several state aiid national level 
awards says: “This is a tnbute to a rare 
phenomenon." 

I'he making of the movie wasn't easy, 
though. For one thing, there was no 
autlientic account of Sharifs life avail¬ 
able. The details had been lost in a 
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series of folk tales, each more improb¬ 
able than the other. The figure of Sharif 
had been deified until all reality was 
utterly lost in myth and make belief. So, 
despite the best efforts of the crew, no 
coherent account of the poet’s life 
emerged. Says Nagabharana; "We spent 
a month in the village, Sishunala, trying 
to track some account of his life which 
we could translate into the language of 
cinema. But all the stories we heard 
contradicted one another." 

Nonetheless, the film crew managed 
to hunt up some facts about the saint- 
poet. Sharif was bom in 1829 in Sishuna- 
la village of Dharwar district, to Hazuma 
and imam Sahib, a liberal man who loved 
literature. Sharif grew up like any othr 
ordinary boy his age. Until he met and 
joined up with a maverick Brahmin 
Govinda Bhatta, who revealed to him 
the secrets of Hindu religion and became 
his guru. United in their disregard for 
organised reli^on and ritual of any kind, 
the duo studied the Hindu epics, the 
state’s Vachana and Sharana literature 
and were deeply influenced by the 
mystic saint Allama Prabhu. It is this 
mysticism that colours all of Sharifs 
poetry and imparts poignance to it. And 
it is this quality that ensures that the 
popularity of his songs survives to this 
very day.,Their appeal is to the heart. 

What adds to their charm is that they 
work at many levels and in several 
directions at the same time. Ur Bhatta 
maintains, with many others, that while 
Sharif s poems may appear mundane on 
a superficial reading, detailed analysis 
reveals unsuspected depths. 

T he mysticism of the songs made the 
task of Nagabharana and his team 
doubly difficult. Especially since in the 
absence of a proper plot, the director 
had decided to build the film around 
Sharifs poems. Says the director: "We 
set out to recreate the story of the poet 
from the songs themselves. The songs 
must have been the result of his entire 
life experience and we traced a story line 
accordingly. ’’ 


This was perhaps the first occasion in 
motion picture history that aq entire fifan 
was constracted around a series of 
songs. Says Aswath: “This is a first 
Songs are always recorded for a movie 
and not the other way round.” 
Nagabharana, then, was assigned the 
singular—and unenviable—task of work¬ 
ing his way, bfckwards. He did not prove 
unequal to the demands placed on him. 

F inances were not a problem. ('The 
crew had the support of liquor baron 
Hari Khoday and Mahima Patel, the son 
of the former Janata Dal minister J.H. 
Patel.) Casting the parts was. 1^e faces 
of Sharif and Bhatta were confused in 
folk memory. But from some paintings 
and a study of the physiognomy of the 
local population, their features were 
decided upon. Kannada actor Sridhar got 
to play Sharif while Girish Kamad was 
given the role of the eccentric Brahmin 
guru Govinda Bhatta. 

In the film Sharif comes through as a 
great saint of southern Sufism, while 
Govinda Bhatta is presented as an 
interesting example of the blend of the 
philosophies of materialism and mystic¬ 
ism. But the portrayal of the duo as 
social outcasts who roam the country¬ 
side, drink, smoke and have “forgotten 
caste, creed and religion”, who delve 
into dach other’s religious territory with 
glorious abandon, is bound to shock 
many. 

In the ultimate analysis, however, 
Sishunala Sharif comes through as the 
great romantic, the philosopher artist 
who goes his own way uncanng of 
religious and social norms, and orga¬ 
nised philosophical thought. And he 
survives in the public imagination as an 
enduring symbol of Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Praluah Baiawadi/BwvaftMW 
Qirlsh Karnad as Qovinda 
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Then, it was time for remakes. First, 
an indigenous version of The Secret Life 
of Walter Mitty, called Mungeri La! Ke 
Haseen Sapne. The serial had Raghubir 
Yadav giving a convincing portrayal of a 
Bihari Mitty, complete with domineering 
wife and a less-than-satisfying career. 
There was the unmistakable Joshi touch, 
though—the character of Mungeri’s 
father-in-law, complete with a rustic ac- 


H e is the King of Soap. And his 
television offerings the Indian 
answer to Dallas and Dynasty. 
Okay, niaybe that’s pushing it, but 
there’s no denying that Manohar Shyam 
Joshi gave the Indian small screen an 
entirely new genre: the desi soap opera. 
It all began with Hum Log, India's 
longest running television serial, in 
which he related the story of a lower 
middle class joint family, in an urbane, 
quotidian style. Each episode ended with 
cine star Ashok Kumar delivering a 
homily on some homespun virtue or the 
other, or drawing home the moral lesson 
that the events on screen had just 
throw|||j|||p. The serial captured the im¬ 


agination of the country, launched the 
small-time tele-stars into the big time 
and made Joshi’s reputation. 

Buniyaad proved that Joshi’s success 
was no flash in the pan. The serial, 
which traced the history of a Punjabi 
family, before Partition and after, 
proved compulsive viewing—and not 
just for other Punjabis, either. The en¬ 
tire country stayed tuned in, episode 
after episode, sharing in the joys and 
sorrows of Masteiji and Lajoji, and their 
assorted kin. As viewership figures 
mounted and the signature tune of 
Buniyaad made its way into our collec¬ 
tive memory, Manohar Shyam Joshi be¬ 
came an established name. 


cent and robust down to earth good 
sense, who, very often, raised more 
laughs than Mungeri himself. 

While at remakes, Joshi decided to try 
his hand at the BBC’s satire on the 
Westminster system of government. 
Yes, Minister. The theme had infinite 
possibilities, especiafly in view of the jee 
huzoor culture that typifies Indian poli¬ 
tical life. So, Joshi dreamed up the char¬ 
acter of Kakkqji, the archetypal small¬ 
town hick, who makes it to ^e capital, 
to wheel and dSal his way into the corri¬ 
dors of power. Or, at the very least, into 
the drawing rooms of the high and 
mighty, where he can wield his influence 
best. 'The serial was a smash hit, with 
Om Puri’s delivery of the punch line—a 
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literal translation of some Hindi idiom or 
the other—having the audience rolling in 
their favourite arm chairs. While view¬ 
ers cheered and asked for more, critics 
hailed the serial as a powerful critique of 
Indian politics. 

P erhaps that’s where Joshi went 
wrong. In the K.K. Tewari view of 
the world there was no worse offence 
than to pillory (oh, horror!) politicians, 
even if Aey were small-time operators 



W 


such as KaMcajL "It’s abhorrent! It's 
shocking!’’ railed an indignant Tewari 
against the serial. "1 wonder how it was 
ever permitted to be screened on TV.” 
Both Mungeri Lai and Kakkaji Kahin had 
been hacked by Doordarshan before 
they went on the air, but this was the 
unkindest cut of all. 'The honeymoon 
with Mandi House was over. Tewari 
made clear that now that he had taken 
over, Doordarshan was going to junk the 
soap opera and the sit-com and concen¬ 


trate instead on ‘educating* 
the public, for the most part, 
with CongressG) propagan¬ 
da. So, Joshi was oii^ .. . 

It appears now Aat Man- 
diar Shyam had seen it com¬ 
ing. So, wisely, he’d already 
begun exploring other op¬ 
tions—^the world of celluloid, 
for one. Ever since the suc¬ 
cess of Hum Log, Bombay 
had been wooing the star 
script writer, with lucrative 
offers coming in from the 
likes of Raj Kapoor and 
Ramesh Sippy (who worked 
closely with him on 
Buniyaad). The death of 
Kapoor put the project 
Ghoongat Ke Pat Khol on in¬ 
definite hold but Joshi went 
on to script two of Sippy’s 
films—both of which, Za- 
meen and Bhrashtachar, are 
currently on the floors, and 
slated for release later this 
year. The coming months 
will reveal whether the Joshi 
magic works on the large 
screen as well. 

If it doesn’t, there’s al¬ 
ways journalism and the Hin¬ 
di novel, both of which Joshi 
has dabbled in at some time 
or the other. Before bran¬ 
ching off intoTVJoshi had be¬ 
en the editor of the English 
weekly Weekend Review and of the Hin¬ 
di publication Saptahik Hindustan, both 
belonging to the Hindustan Times 
group. And, in 1983, when he began 
work on Hum Log, he was widely recog¬ 
nised as a writer of Hindi fiction, with 
two novels, Kurukuniswaha and Kasap, 
to his credit. 

J oshi attributes his versatility to his 
upbringing in a family that was "feud¬ 
al, aristocratic and an^ised at the same 
time”. His father, Prem Ballav Joshi, 
was an eminent musicologist, and the 
young Manohar may well have drifted 
into a career in music if his father hadn’t 
passed away early. As it turned out, 
however, Joshi went on to college in 
Lucknow, after what he describes as a 
"multi-layered provincial schooling”. 
Here he was first bitten by the Com¬ 
munist bug, though he was never a card 
holding member of the party. But in 
those days being a sympathiser was 
enough provocation for the government 
to draw up a dossier on him and put his 
name on police files—a fact that was to 
haunt Joshi through most of his profes¬ 
sional life. 

After a brief stint as a school teacher, 
Joshi made his way to Delhi, to ask 
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Feroze Gandhi at the Indian Express and 
Durga Das at The Hindustan Times for a 
job. They weren't too impressed with 
his claims of being able to write on "any¬ 
thing and everything”. So, Joshi ended 
up &Rmg a job in the Hindi service of Ail 
India Radio (AIR), and later with the 
Films Division. He recalls: "It was a 
good time to be in Delhi when writers 
Wte Nirmal Verma and Bhisham Sahni 
were being discovered and new theatre 
groups were sprouting. 

Soon Joshi’s greatest desire was ful- 
Slled—he got a foothold in journalism, 
joining Dinman, the weekly magazine of 
the Times of India group. Says he, with 
some pride: "We brought irreverence 
into Indian journalism.” Saptahik Hin¬ 
dustan, he says, began the trend of 
doing special issues of specific topics. 




Bimiyaad proved thet 
ioehFe sueceee wee 
no flash ki the pan. 

TheserM, which 
tracedthestoiyofa 
Punjald family before 
Partition and after, 
proved compulsive 
viewing 





A scan* from BunlyMdand (insat) Manohar Shyam Joahl; quality far* 


T hen Joshi got his big break. In 1983, 
S.S. Gill, the former secretary to 
the information and broadcasting minis¬ 
try, called on him and .some others, to 
devise a soap opera on the theme of 
population control, with the help of the 
Sabido television technology available 
with him. Joshi was given a room at the 
Doordarshan headquarters and the ser¬ 
vices of a typist, and Hum Log was 
created. 

The serial started a veritable flood of 
such efforts, with prime time being re¬ 
served for sit-coms and familydramas, 
to use the trade jargon, some tear- 
jerkers, others rib-ticklers. Quality 
ranged from the bad to the indifferent. It 
took Buniyaad to bring quality back to 
the small screen. The serial involved big 
money; the Sippys got Rs 3 lakhs per 


episode from Mudra Advertising. And 
Manohar Shyam Joshi was in the big 
league. 

It was then that problems with Mandi 
House began. The Partition sequences 
of the serial were badly hacked and the 
authorities refused to telecast any 
scenes which showed the resentment 
that the old Delhiwallahs felt for the 
Punjabi refugees. Doordarshan didn't 
even want any revolutionaries such 
as Bhagat Singh to be featured because 
they had the ‘look of terrorists'. 

After Mungeri Lai and Kakkaji Kahm, 
it was obvious that nothing that had any 
political connotations would be allowed 
to go on the air, without some cen¬ 
sorship being exercised. 'The pilot of the 
latter serial was cleared by Mandi House 
in early 1989, only after being shot down 
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twice. And then, one compromise fol¬ 
lowed another. First the name of the 
serial had to be changed. Netaji Kahm 
was unacceptable to Doordarshan for 
obvious reasons— Kakki^ji Kahin was 
just about tolerable. Worse was to fol¬ 
low. Dialogues which Mandi House con¬ 
sidered potentially volatile were cut,' 
leaving embarrassing gaps in the sound¬ 
track. Joshi had to change the plot of the 
last episode after pressure from the au¬ 
thorities—instead of dealing with politic¬ 
al dissidence, it centred on some in¬ 
nocuous trade unionists. 

With Mungeri Lai the story was 
slightly different. Problems with Door¬ 
darshan were overshadowed by the se¬ 
rious differences that cropped up be¬ 
tween Joshi and the producer of the 
serial, Prakashjha, leading Joshi to drop 
out of the project mid-way.. 

F aced with such a situation a lesser 
mortal might have given up televi# 
sion as a bad job and moved on to the ' 
more lucrative world of feature films. 
But it says something for Joshi that he is 
clinging on to TV with his toenails. He 
reasons: "The money in films may be 
substantially more but there is too much I 
uncertainty. For a serial, the schedules' 
are set in advance and the returns are 
assured.” 

Among his future plans, Joshi num- | 
bers scripting a game show or talk show 
for the tube, and even now he has two 
projects pending before Mandi House 
for approval. Both are soap operas, epic 
in proportion and heavy on family ties. 
Yes, Joshi runs true to type. 

The first pilot spans the period from 
1830 to 1911. In the course of 104 epi¬ 
sodes, the history of the country, from 
the days of thugee to the holding of the 
Delhi Durbar will unfold, seen through 
the eyes of an ordinary middle-class 
family. “The idea,” says Joshi, “is to 
give the viewer a ringside seat in the 
house of the neighbour who does not 
allow him inside. ” 

The second serial is set in times when 
the Naxal movement was going p-eat 
guns, and revolves around a judge living 
in Calcutta and his impressionable son, 
and on the love-hate relationship that 
exists between the two. The serial 
promises to be gripping fare, coming as 
it does from the creator of characters 
such as Shyam Lai, Veeranwali and 
Roshan Lai, who have since become part : 
of television folk lore. 

But will these serials ever see the 
light of the projector room? In view of 
Doordarshan’s current obsession with 
programmes on Panchayati Raj and the 
sarson ka saga, probably not. 

RHu Sarin/Mcw IMM 
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Tricen for a ride' 

Allegations of malpractices abound at the Madras race ct 



I n times when men ‘fix’ themselves to 
win races, it is stupid to expect that 
horses w(^d run on merit. And sure 
enou^ malpractices abound at the 
country’s race courses. In the south, 
however, matters have taken a serious 
turn with Madras Racing Undertaking 
(MRU) being accused of fixing races, 
thus ensuring that the ordinary punter, 
on whom racing survives, gets less than 
the run for his money. 

Not surprisingly, the prime target of 
this campaign is M.A.M. Ramaswamy 
(or MAM as he is known to firiends), 
who, it is alleged, runs Madras racing as 
his private fiefdom. Rumours about 
MAM's questionable practices abound. 
Prominent taoe horse owners have 
charged, Uvmgh strictly off the record, 
that Ramaswamy instructs his trainers 
and jockeys to ‘pufl’ his horses—to 
ensure that they don't win. Thus, over a 
period o||im his horses are demoted to 

46 


a lower class, where, pitted against 
weaker competition, they can win at 
will. 

And now, Madras has a horse owner 
with gumption, and some say foolhardi¬ 
ness enough, to go on the record. M.A. 
Khan, who dares to take on the might of 
M. A. M. Ramaswamy. Mindful that Mad¬ 
ras racing is conducted under the au¬ 
spices of the Tamil Nadu government, 
Khan dashed off a telex to the state chief 
minister M. Karunanidhi marked “Very 
very confidential—for your eyes only,’’ 
detailing his grievances, and holding 
M.A.M. squarely responsible for the 
abysmal state of affairs at the MRU. 
There was no response from the CM’s 
office. 

Perhaps Karunanidhi thought he had 
done his bit. Only some time ago, the 
chief minister had convened a meeting of 
the MRU managing committee to Iwk 
into allegations of wrong-doing. This, in 


response to The Hindu’s decision to 
discontinue reporting racing news to 
protest tt» misdoings on Uie course. 
The paper wrote, in a severe indictment 
of Uk authorities: “The results- of the 
races continue to be ‘fixed’ by certain 
elements that have chosen to defile 
standards with impunity, exploiting the 
masterly inactivity on the part of the 
racing authorities and thus to deprive 
the betting public, the backbone of 
racmg, of a proper run for their money. 

In short, what has been going on is 
downri^t skulduggery and worse.’’ 

Worried at this strident protest, and 
afraid that the criticism would affect his 
‘good friend’“M. A. M. Ramaswamy 
adversely, Karunanidhi acted promptly. 

A meeting of the MRU managing com¬ 
mittee was convened and G. Kasturi, 
editor of The Hindu called to take p^ in „ 
the proceedings. (The paper’s pubfisher 
S. Rangarqjan was already involved in 
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a week later and was literally ‘black¬ 
mailed’ into having Woods ride his 
horses again. But even before the sea¬ 
son was out, Khan was at it again, crying 
foul at aU jockeys. Says R.I. Butiby, 
secretary of the Jockeys Association of 
India of M.A. Khan ai^ his brother G. 
Khan: “In a single year they changed 
seven trainers and cmnplained against at 
least 15 jockeys.” 

Then they shifted base to Madras to 
draw attention to M.A.M. Ramas- 
wamy's alleged misdeeds. Ramaswamy, 
charged Kl^, owns most of the fit 
horses on the trade and manipulates all 
results. “MAM is the monarch at the 
MRU," he says. “Ask any punter or 
professional and they hate ^ fear him. 
The MRU is in fact run by him. Who 
shall take action against him when they 
are on his payroll?” 

Khan continues: “My horses run to 
the whims of the monarch. And to that of 
the professionals (trainers and jockeys) 
who see to it that they shy away from 
the winning post, even by a small 
margin.” Khan maintains that if the runs 
of his horses are scrutinised by experts 
and his complaint investi^ted indepen¬ 
dently he would be “entitled to a mas¬ 
sive award for damages caused by a 
state and its functionaries against a 
defenceless individuar'. 

B ut even in the face of such 
certainty, proof of com- 
plidty is required. And this 
is very difficult to obtain. 

The recently concluded 
NQgiris Derby atOotyis 
a case in point. Five horses 
were scheduled to run, 
of whom four belonged 


the discussions, being on the MRU 
committee). MAM was also present and 
the talks concluded satisfactorily. For, 
the next day. The liindu disclosed that 
the MRU delegation had assured the 
CM that racing would be conducted in a 
1 fair manner. Tlfie/fix/u resumed report- 
' ing on the events at Guindy (the Madras 
race course) and ail, one presumed, was 
welL 

B ut one had reckoned without M.A. 

Khan, who continued sniping away 
at the audiorities. This was in keeping 
with his track record. Khan had raced 
his horses at Bangalore earlier and fallen 
foul of the jockeys’ association there 
because of his “suspicious nature”. In 
early 1988 he accused his jockey P.A. 
Woods of puO^ his horse (^oup de Fex. 
iThe jockeys, in retaliation,refu^ to run 
'Khan's hmaes unless he aprriogised to 
Woods. The horse owner complied only 
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to MAM and the fifth—Kalamms—was 
owned (jointly) by Suresh Mahindra and 
trained by DhariwaL Kalamaris was 
tipped the favourite. 

On the morning of the race, the MRU 
custodian, N. HariUiaskar was woken 
up by a panic call firom the dub secretary 
and asked to rush to the race course. 
HariUtaskar obeyed the summons, to be 
confronted by a distraint Dhariml who 
asked permission to withdraw Kalamaris 
from the race. He had found a suspicious 
substaiKe floating in the colt’s water 
bucket. 

The dub officials were in a quandary. If 
they allowed Kalamaris to withdraw, it 
would lead to a farcical situation—the 
four horses left in the fray all belonged to 
MAM. To prevent this, they offered 
Dhariwal the benefit of the doubt—the 
colt would be allowed to run and his race 
condoned if he finished last. If, however, 

fi M.A.M. Ramaswamy 
wMi M* horsa Suoar 
Daddy, wtiuiar of Hw 
NHglriaQoMCiw; 
monopoly hold? 
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he came within the first three, the stake 
money would be withheld untfi the re¬ 
sults of the dope test were available. 

The offer was refused out of hand. 
While Dhariwal did not want to risk the 
disqualification of the colt and his own 
suspension in the event of the dope test 
showing positive, Suresh Mahin^ the 
co-owner of Kalamaiis, had more press¬ 
ing problems on his mind. He asked the 
stewards: "Will the MRU pay com¬ 
pensation if my colt collapses on the 
track.” The stewards, with great reluct¬ 
ance, allowed the withdrawal. 

So the Nilgiris Derby was run by four 
stablemates of whom Dashing Groom 
won the race thou^ Populwty had 
opened as the favourite at odds on. But 
the win did raise lots of eyebrows with 
The Hindu labelling the race a “classical 
farce”. The allegations levelled by M.A. 
Khan among others, was that with 
Kalamaiis conveniently removed firom 
the track, Ramaswamy ‘chos^’ his win¬ 
ner to pile in big money at the race. 

Suspicions such as these only re¬ 
ceived a fillip when the dope tests of the 
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iM'daboUalMd 

F ixing of races isn’t all there is to 
it. The Madras race course has 
seen a Mt amount of political in¬ 
terference, too, culminating in a gov¬ 
ernment takeover of its a&na. 

It began in the Seventies, with the 
DMK in power. Racing was domin¬ 
ated by those loyal to the ^ADMK 
chief M.G. Ramachandran, and chief 
minister Karunanidhi was advised 
that he should aboEsh horse racing to 







I M.A.M. Ramaawamy Mng fancNatad on the 
raoponlng ot tho Madras raea eouraa: 
raoognHIon of hla aflorta 

race were finally made available. The 
water had been drugged with Chlorpro- 
mazine—trade name Largactel—which 
affects the brain, heart, liver and eyes. 
It leads to blurring of vision and acts as a 
general depressent. Aimed this 
information the MRU custodian proirqit- 
ly went on the offensive. Suitable action, 
he said, would be taken against the 
trainer for his negligence, b^use ail 
said and done, it is the trainer’s respon¬ 
sibility to take care of his horse, while 
the MRU can only provide the overall 
security and stable facilities. Dhariwal’s 
only defence was that the stables were 
I not adequately protected and that the 
chib has not provided basic facilities in 
this connection. 


whittle down MGR’s influence. 

Hence the government order, 
effective firom August 1984, banning 
betting on horse racing. The Madras 
Radng Chib (MRC) petitioned the 
Hi^ Couh; only to be trfld that rac¬ 
ing fell witl^ the jurisdiction of the 
state government, vdiich was well 
within its tights to ban the activity. 
The membe^, however, managed to 
get a stay order firom the Supreme 
Ccwrt. 

'Then, it was MGR’s turn to flex 
his muscles. In Aprfl 1986, the 
AIADMK government took over ^e 
admnustratkm of the chA, ar^iing 
that rampant ma^iractices necessi¬ 
tated this. 

The tdmover was chaHenged in 
the &i{Heme Court, where tte ori- 


atG^idy? c 

77te TanulNudu 
govemmeht-^fmalfy 

ginal petition regarding the abofitioa 
^ racmg was ahready poxflng. On 
die court’s nxximmendation, a com¬ 
mittee of management was formed to 
oversee the of horse racing. 

In the meanwhile, M.A.M.' 
Ramaswamy, fofli^ victon to a duuh- 
formation canqpaign^ withdrew ffte 
petition against the abolitian of horse 
racing, in the fond belief diat it would 
mean a return to the status quo that 
prevailed before Karunanidhi’s shock 
decision. MGR seized this oppocbm- 
ity to declare that with the wtUidraw- 
9I of the petition, horse nadn^ was 
gone firom Madras for good. 

Checkmated, the members 
pleaded in the Supreme Court that 
die withdrawal of the petition was a 
‘mistake’. In addition, the dub au¬ 
thorities, inducting trainers, jockeys 
and syces, filed a writ of mandamus 
in the court, in response to which ^ 
court ruled that the government con¬ 
tinue to pay them their salaiiea. 

To raise the money, interveinie 
betti^ was allowed by .the commit¬ 
tee in October 1986 (with the per¬ 
mission of the court), and cmitinued 
fw two yearn. 

In July 19^, some MRC members 
petitioned the Supreme Cfourt that 
since intervenue racing had been 
going on in Madras, live radng 
should be allowed toa The court ieft- 
the dedsicm to the committee, udikh 
in accordance with M.A.M. Ramas- 
wamy’s widies, prmnpdy gave die 
go-ahead. Raditg resuined in M»lras 
and a gra^ reception was awarded 
to Ranuiawimy' in lecognitiMt of his 
efforts in this direction. 

'nie (xrigmal case filed agimst the 
abc^tkm d horse racing is stiH pend¬ 
ing in the &ipreRw Court And while 
it gathers dust the statues of horses 
put up by Karunanidhi to mark his 
lustoric decision, continue to gleam 
at the Anna Road junction. Ody, iro- 
nicalfy, k’snow Karunankflu’s gov- 
ermneiit uduch is runnmg the races. 















M.A. Khan (axtrema right): taking on M.A.M. Ramaswamy 


T hat still leaves the basic question— 
who drugged Kalamaris when he 
was all set to win the race? While 
suspicion centres on MAM—who gained 
most from the colt's withdrawal— 
there's no denying that any of the 
bookies too could have attempted the 
task. After all, they had collected huge 
bets on the colt and stood to make big 
money in the event of his withdrawal. To 
explore these possibilities the MRU 
ordered an enquiry into the incident. 
MRU custodian Haribhaskar told Si'n- 
day; "We have also lodged a police 
complaint at Ooty, the first time an 
outside investigation has been called 
for." 

M.A.M. Ramaswamy, for liis part, 
vociferously denies all allegations of 
wrong-doing. "Sheikli Muhammed wins 
all the classics in London," he says. 
"Can they stop him? He has the best of 
stables and ow'iis about 1..500 hor.ses.” 
Ramaswamy, too, has an impressive 
stable—he owns over a hundred 
horses—all of very good stock. "Why 
blame me?" he asks querulously, "1 treat 
my horses well. They can't win if they 
starve their horses. It depends on how 
much time and effort one puts on a 
horse." 

Ramaswamy's friends stand by him 
too, the standard defence being that 
MAlM— a member of the royal family of 
T I Chettinad—has enough money of his 


own and doesn't need to fix races to rake 
in the stuff. Whatever the truth of the 
matter, there's no doubt the MAM rules 
at MRU. So much so, that even M.A. 
Khan, who never tires of sniping at him, 
tried to ‘buy’ peace initially—he purch¬ 
ased a few old horses from Ramaswamy 
at fancy prices. But that didn’t work the 



N. Haribhaskar 


M,A. Khan*s brother 
was ref used a licence 
because as N- 
Hafribhaskar, 
custodian of the 
Madras race course, 
saySf: “The applicant 
shpuld have been a 
tralner^s assistant for 
a considerable time 
and have adequate 
knowlet^e about 
horses** 


miracles expected and Khan, to escape 
from the stranglehold of the club author¬ 
ities and jockeys-trainers combine, 
sought a trainer’s licence for his brother. 
Only to be told that it was impossible. 
“There are certain rules, "explains N. 
Haribhaskar. "The applicant should have 
been a trainer’s assistant for a consider¬ 
able time and have adequate knowledge 
about horses.” On neither of these 
counts, apparently, did Khan’s brother 
qualify. 

B ut why do people fix races? Perhaps 
the answer lies in the sheer quan¬ 
tum of money involved. The attendance 
on a regular race day at (iuindy is about 
12,000 and classics have seen crowds of 
.50,000. Mahalaxmi Race Course in 
Bombay, which is the largest in the 
country, would easily be several times 
more crowded. Estimates R.I. Butfoy: 
“Off hand, there must be at least a 
million rupees changing hands on every 
single race course in the country. In 
Tamil Nadu, for instance, the betting tax 
of 15 per cent yields about Rs 5 crores 
every year to the state treasury." 
Admits prominent MRU luminary R. 
Ramakrishnan: "The day when racing 
was the sport of kings and princes is 
over. Today it is big business, which 
involves both corruption and nepotism, 
you can’t escape that.” 

So, every punter remains alive to the 








SPORT 


Horseplay 

Racing frauds and other stories 


R acing frauds bej^n from the 
moment a horse is bom. Man¬ 
ipulation of pedigree to ensure fancy 
prices for the stud farm is common. 
Good horses are frequently kept 
away from auction sales and sold 
privately—with evasion of sales tax. 
On many occasions animals are sold 
on the basis of false claims. Says race 
horse owner M.A. Khan: "T^e my 
Hellenic Hit for instance. She never 
won a race but an auctions sale book 
printed in Bombay proclaimed she 
had won a race just to deceive the 
client into buying her brother." 

Generally a race is fixed by pulling 
a horse and allowing the other to win 
the race. It works like this. The 
ordinary punters go by media tips, 
stable gossip, and ‘inside informa¬ 
tion’. The punters back a horse 
which is supposed to be a sure 
winner and the ‘connections’ or their 
representatives back another. The 
latter wins with jockeys executing 
the fix and the ordinary race-goer is 
taken for a ride. The owner, of 
course, comes in for a share of the 
booty. 

Some manipulators work long dis¬ 
tance. They bribe the telephone 
department to connect them to the 
race course permanently. They lis¬ 
ten in to the ninning commentary 
and change the odds accordingly. 
Sometimes they are connected to 



chairman of the 


Bangalore Turf Club ^ 
says: "The theory is 
that the bookmakers 
are the evil people. 
Since they are in 
danger of losing 
money they fix the 
races" 


the race courses in other cities as 
well. It is believed that bookmakers 
pay about Rs 1,000 per phone every 
month to the telephone staff for their 
cooperation. 

On several occasions members of 
the underworld fix races too. There 
is the femous Bombay don who visits 
Bangalore regularly during the racing 
season, summons trainers and jock¬ 
eys to his hotel room, issues instruc¬ 
tions as to which race should be fixed 
and makes a tidy pile every year. 


Says P.G. BeOiappa, the chaitrnan 
irf the Bangalore , Turf Club (BTC): 
“The theory is that the bodoinkers 
are the ev9 p^le. Since they are in 
danger of losing money they fix the 
races. ’’ If that is true, (me solution to 
the problem would be, to dismiss the 
bookies and ^ in for 'tote moffi^- 
ly’, by which punters buy the ikdcets 
only from the dub. In the many 
international racing centres udiere 
this is practised, the government and 
the club take their percentage share 
from the tote and the bi^nce is 
distributed among the winners. 
There is one problem, though. This 
method mig^t help in getting rid of 
the stand bookies, but what of the 
many illegal ones operating? As Bel- 
liappa says; "The inflow of money at 
the BTC is Rs 50-60 crores annually 
and illegal betting could be ten times 
that." 

One way of ensuring that races 
are run on merit would be to get a * 
very good handicapper on whose 
judgement a horse is ^ven its 
weights. If a good one is deliberately 
loaded with a light weight, it would 
considerably improve its chances of 
winning. In fact racing circles in 
Madras agree that after Ebenezer 
Dharma took over as handicapper, 
the MRU races provide much keener 
contests. In fac^ out of a total of 181 
races in Ooty this season, as many as 
123 have been photo finishes. 

And with the induction of electro¬ 
nic gadgetry, which makes it possible 
to snow slow motion replays of races 
to prevent on-track malpractices, 
matters can only improve. 


possibility of a fix. And the fact that 
races can be manipulated lends greater 
credence to '‘inside information'' which 
comes in the fonn of ‘tips’ from trainers, 
jockeys and even syces. As chairman of 
the Bangalore Turf Club (BTC) P.G. 
Bclliappa says: ‘‘ The race course lives 
on rumours. ” It is the jockey who is 
ultimately responsible for a fix—he has 
to execute the command of ‘‘giving the 
horse a run” that is, ensuring that he 
pulls short of winning. 

Not surprismgly then, the jockey 
becomes what Butfoy calls “the conve¬ 
nient scapegoat". While he may be 
suspended for "pulling a horse” the 
owner and trainer who are also in it, and 
raking in good money by their manipula¬ 
tion, escape unscathed. Says Butfoy: 
“The stew'ards always say that the 
jol^ey could refuse to pull and complain. 
But can he?” Of the 5(M)-fxld jockeys in 



the country six or seven such as Aslam 
Khader, V.Shinde are in the big time and 
there are only about 20 who earn 
between Rs 50,000 to 1 lakh a year. 
Others lead a hand to mouth existence 
and can hardly afford to antagonise their 


Despite the obvious 
malfeasance, punters 
continue to flock to race 
courses, feverishly 
betting on current 
favourites or that 
mythical "dark horse" 
In the hope of finally 
hitting the Jackpot 


powerful employers. 

Things have only got worse with the 
entry of the new rich owners who are 
into it for quick money. If the entry of 
such tycoons as Vijay Mallya into the, 
business has led to higher prize money 
and made the game more attractive, the 
unrealistic taxing by the government is 
forcing the clubs to let small-time 
owners in to make easy money. Despite 
these and other obvious malfeasance, 
punters continue to flock to race 
courses, feverishly betting on current 
favourites or that mythical "dark horse” 
in the hope of finally hitting the jackpot. 
Though the hope proves futile on most 
occasions tbp crowds at the race 
courses never thin. Perhaps this one is 
best referred to the community’s 
psychologists. 

R. Bhagwan Singh/Matfr»a«vMk Prakfsh 
BatawMi/SangMora 
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The dimbdown 



Both sides—India and Sri 
Lanka—compromise to 
effect a face-saving 
solution to the diplomatic 
crisis 

Just when the two 
countries appeared to be 
heading for a diplomatic 
disaster, India and Sri 
Lanka reached an under¬ 
standing at the eleventh 
hour to save their bilater¬ 
al relations and avoid a possible war. 

With the signing of the joinl- 
conimunique by the Indian high commis¬ 
sioner, L.L. Mehrotra and the Sri Lank¬ 
an foreign secretary, Bernard 
Tilekeratne, in the presence of Presi¬ 
dent Ranasinghe Premadasa, in Col¬ 
ombo on 28 July, there was relief in both 
the capitals where peace-makers burnt 
midnight oil for three day^ trying to 
avoid a crisis across the Palk Straits. 

The communique, signed barely a few 
hours before the 29 July deadline set by 
Premadasa for the withdrawal of the 
IPKF, jettisoned all the controversial 
demands raised by the two sides and 
confined itself to just two main issues: 
India would re-commence the withdraw¬ 
al of the IPKF on 29 July and, on the 
same day, the Sri Lankan Foreign Minis¬ 
ter, Ranjan Wijeratne,would lead a high- 
power delegation to Delhi to work out a 
permanent solution to the problem. 

President Premadasa welcomed the 
new agreement as a “turning point” in 
IndO'Sri Lankan relations and said that 
“now we must forget our differences, 
put the past behind us and move for¬ 
ward." Later in the evening, he 
appeared on the state television to thank 
India for agreeing to re-commence the 
IPKF'’s withdrawal at his request and 
thereby honouring Sri Lanka’s 
soverei^ty and independence. “Every 
citizen in the country and the world 
community will be overjoyed at the turn 
of events. It is an exemplary act on the 
part of India to respond to my request,” 
the President declared. 

High commissioner L.L. Mehrotra, 
announcing the breakthrough to In¬ 
dian journalists in Colombo, acclaimed it 
as “the emergence of a new dawn in 
Indo-Sri Lankan relations”. Back home, 
he said. Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 


reciprocated Premadasa’s sentiments. 

The new agreement was signed even 
as troops on both sides were preparing 
to tackle the post 29 July events that 
were expected to be confrontationist, 
with Premadasa insisting on his deadline 
and Delhi responding with a flat 'no’. At 
about 11 o'clock in the morning, the 
IPKF commander, Lt Gen A.S. Kalkat, 
was reiterating the Indian position to a 
group of visiting journalists that there 
was no question of the IPKF withdraw¬ 
ing from Sri Lanka. 

"My mandate includes provision of 
security and peace for all in the North- 
Eastern Province and to keep the Sri 
Lankan forces in their barracks, as in the 


the sensitive points in the North- 
Eastern Province that the Sri Lanksm 
forces were getting ready for a show¬ 
down with the IPKF. Some days earlier, 
the EPRLF had alleged that Sri Lankan 
troops were being amassed at the 
Karainagar naval base in the Jaffna 
Peninsula with a view to deploying them, 
on 29 July as the sole authority responsi¬ 
ble for maintaining law and order. 

A day, before the deadline, genera! 
secretary G. Gnanasekaran of ENDLF 
another pro-India Tamil group, said a 
fresh contingent of 2,000 Sri Lankan 
troops, had joined the Eraperiya Kulam 
Camp in Vavuniya district. Also, over 
4,000 troops were amassed at the 
Anuradhapura-Saliapura army camp, and 
of them 2,000 had already taken up 
combat positions in the border areas of 
Killinochi and Vavuniya districts, he 
alleged. 

Added to all this was the startling 



IPKF •oldlers leaving Sri Lanka; peace at laat? 

past two years. There has been no 
change. We will continue to function in 
the same manner. If anyone tries to 
change this by force, my soldiers will 
respond to this," Kalkat had told repor¬ 
ters who had flOvm in from Madras, 
even as high commissioner Mehrotra 
was busy finalising the joint-communique 
in Colombo. 

Reports had also been coming in from 
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President Premadasa 
welcomed the new 
agreement as a “turning 
point” in indo-Sri Lankan 
relations and said that 
“now we must forget our 
differences, put the past 
behind us and move 
forward” 


T RAMAMOOniHY 


revelation made to this correspondent 
by a senior IPKF officer. He said all the 
major Sri Lankan army camps were 
getting tunnels dug up around them and 
anti-aircraft guns were being positioned 
facing the nearby IPKF' camps. “It 
appears they are preparing for a con¬ 
frontation, because in some areas these 
guns are pretty close to our air strips,” 
the officer had said, on condition of 
anonyriiity. 

The Sri Lankan side, too, was visibly 
nervous. They feared the possi¬ 
bility of a commando-type operation by 
India to rescue the staff of the Indian 
high commission and their families, if 
hostilities erupted after the expiry of the 
presidential deadline. Even more omi¬ 
nous were the rumours that the opera¬ 
tion, codenamed 'Jupiter', also envis¬ 
aged a simultaneous deployment of 
Indian troops in the plantation areas in 
the central provinces, where Tamils 
surrounded by Sinhala settlements, felt 
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A nursery at Eden Hospital, overcrowded 

Heartbreak hospital 




partitulaily vulnerable. 

With both the sides thus flexing their 
muscles, the KPRLF chief minister 
V'aradaraja Perumal declared at Trinco- 
nidilee that if the II'KF was forced to 
leave the island, he would go ahead with 
his threat of unilaterally declaring 
‘Eelam’, Complaining bitterly that Col- 
rjnibo was imposing an economic embar¬ 
go on the Tamil province with the 29 July 
deadline approaching, Peruinal sent a 
telegram to Mehrotra asking him to use 
his good offices with Fremadasa to ease 
the difficulties caused by the suspension 
of water and fuel supplies and the 
disconnection of power lines in the 
province. "If the Sri Lankan troops 
attack the IFKF, I will declare Eelam 
with myself as its Prime Minister,” 
f'enimal had said. 

The Indian community in Colombo too 
was getting panicky, specially after the 
JVI' bombed Indian banks and other 
establishments on 2fi July, But those 
close to the power centres in Colombo 
and New Delhi were optimistic that a 
solution would emerge. Premadasa had 
sent word through a .S.AAKC emissary, 
the Pakistani foreign minister, Sahibzada 
Yakub Khan, to Prime Minister Rajiv 
(jandhi on 2,') July that he would not 
insist on the total withdrawal of the 
II'KF bv 29 July and it would be 
adeejuate if Delhi merely announced 
re-commencement of withdrawals on 
that day. 

With the. signing of the Mehrotra- 
'I'llekeiatne agicement, an Indian ship, 
INS Magar, reached frincomallee on 29 
July to bring home the first batch of 
about hot I troops to signal the re¬ 
commencement of the withdrawal pro¬ 
cess. "The next batch will leave only 
after the talks the Sn Lankan del<*gation 
IS having tn Delhi ends," said an IPKI*' 
Source. 

I'he outcome of the agreement has 
been a teinporarv halt to any 
further souring of bilateral relations. 

It IS too early to .say whether the 
new development will stabilise into a 
lasting friendship between the two 
suspicious neighbouis. It would be a 
tricky thing for Colombo and New Delhi 
to work out a mutually accejilable formu¬ 
la which accommcxlates the pro-India 
groups now in power in the Tamil 
province, as well as the hostile LTI'E. 

Also of interest would be the influence 
of the peace deal on the .Sinhala extrem¬ 
ist group JVP’s campaign against Pre¬ 
madasa. It had demanded the total 
withdrawal of the II’KF and it remains to 
be seen how the ultra-nationalist group 
IS going to react to what at the moment 
might appear to them as an effort by 
Premadasa to buy time. 

R. Bhagwan Singh/Matfras 



Unhygienic conditions cause 
the death of many new-born 
babies in a leading Calcutta 
hospital 

Number of deaths of new- 
boni babies because of 
neffhnence of medical per¬ 
sonnel at the Eden Hos¬ 
pital of Calcutta Medical 
Coliepe in July 19H9: 22. 
Number of medical per¬ 
sonnel prosecuted or suspended: U. 
'fills IS the story (told by the two 
figures) of West Bengal’s leading gov¬ 
ernment-run hospital. The recent spurt 
in the deaths of new-born infants was 
played down as “high but not abnoi'inal," 
by Dr Rupen Chatterjee, the hospital 
superintendent. Yet, day after day, 
mothers who had given birth to healthy 
babies returned home with their dead 
children in their arms. The babies died of 
urinary and respiratory tract infection, 
tetanus, and of "natural cau.ses” explain 
the hospital authorities. 

"I am surprised that this kind of thing 
does not happen more often,” said a 
doctor pointing at the overcrowded 
maternity ward. Many of the single beds 
are cjccupied by two women and their 
babies. Other patients lie on makeshift 
mattresses on the floor with visitors and 
medical attendants jumping over them. 
Even the visitors sit on the beds occu¬ 
pied by more than two patients. 


A report submitted to the state gov¬ 
ernment attributes the deaths at the 
Eden Hospital to “neo-natal infection", 
an accurate assessment considermg the 
unhygienic conditions in the nursery and 
the delivery room. Medical services 
seem to be paralysed; the bedsheets are 
grimy and stained, the operating 
theatres are not disinfected, towels are 
never cleaned and even outsiders have 
access to operation theatres. 

Superintendent Chatterjee believes 
that there is "no option but to keep two 
mothers with their new-born babies on a 
single bed". In the same breath he says 
that “there is every chance of the babies 
developing cross infection since routine 
sanitary measures cannot be taken 
under these circumstances”. 

State health minister Prasanta Sur 
claimed to be completely unaware of the 
deplorable condition of the hospital 
wards and is resigned to being unable to 
make any substantial improvements. "1 


Health minister Sur was 
dissatisfied with the 
performances of some 
nurses and doctors, “i 
have tried to motivate 
them...but if they are 
indifferent what can I do?” 
he asks 
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am helpless. I am willing to resign, but 
get someone who can get the job done, ” 
he said. Sur also claimed to be dissatis¬ 
fied with the performances of some of 
the nurses and doctors. "I have tried to 
motivate them and give them a greater 
sense of service. But if they are totally 
indifferent, what can 1 do?” he asked. 
The problem, believes Sur, is insur¬ 
mountable largely because there are far 
too many people chasing fa* too few 
beds. 

Since the distnct hospitals are in even 
worse shape, hundreds of people from 
the districts come to Calcutta’s five big 
government hospitals for proper medical 
attention, which in any case, are undere- 
quipped to handle large-scale epidemics. 
At one point last week, 362 women 
were admitted to the maternity wards of 
the Eden Hospital. 'I'here are only 275 
beds. “We never say no to patients. We 
admit them even if there are no beds 
left. What are we going to do if some¬ 
thing happens to the patient after we 
refuse to admit him?” asks a doctor. 

A similar situation prevails in most of 
Calcutta’s big government run hospitals 
like the Nilratan Sarkar Hospital, the R. 
G. Kar Hospital and the Chittaranjan 
Hospital. The problem is less acute at 
the SSKM Hospital where there are 
fewer free beds. 

The medical logjam will persist unless 
the West Bengal government’s health 
department increases the number of 
beds in the government hospitals. In 
1976 for example, about 6,000 births 
were recorded at the Nilratan Sarkar, 
Hospital. This year, there are likely to 
be over 10,000. The number of beds has 
not increased, only the number of births 
and the suffering of the poor. 

Srinjoy Chowdhury/CMcutta 


The law and lawlessness 




Policemen gangrape two 
minor Bodo girls in 
Kokrajhar district as men flee 
the villages 


There are very few men 
left in the villages of Kok¬ 
rajhar. Periodic swoops 
by the police to flush out 
Bodo militants belonging 
to the. Assam Bodo 
Students’ Union (ABSU), 
who are fighting for a separate state of 
the tribals, have driven most of the 
menfolk into the surrounding forests and 
even women flee the villages at the 
mere sound of an approaching vehicle. 
As a result, paddy fields which should 
have been humming with activities in 
June and July, the sowing season, lie 
barren and empty. 

While police action in the villages have 
been a continual phenomenon over the 
last two years, the securitymen went 
berserk at a village called Goybari on 29 
June. They gangraped two minor Bodo 
gu-ls, molested and beat up 30 women, 
damaged almost every house in the 
village and looted property worth sever¬ 
al thousand rupees. Even the well from 
which the villagers drew drinking water 
was not spared: it was contaminated 
with kerosene. 

One of the victims of the gangrape is 
Nable Brahma, who is barely 10 years 
old, and the other, Ashwini, is just 15. 
Still too young to realise the full implica- 

AATWF president Pramilla Rani Brahma: 
seeking justice 



tions of the episode, Natjie said that on 
seeing the police approach, she fled to 
the neighbouring h^et, Lauduan. But 
the poUcemen followed her there and 
raped her in turn. Ashwini, who took 
shelter in the house of Dhaneswar 
Brahma, who works in the irrigation 
department and happens to be one of the 
more well-off men m the village, could 
not save herself. The constables forced 
their way into Brahma’s house, 
beat up his wife, and while some held his 
daughter at gunpoint, the others drag¬ 
ged Asl)wini beliind the building and 
raped her. 

That evening, members of the All 
Assam Tribal Women's Federation 
(AATWF) took the girls to the primary 
health centre at Banargaon, but the 
doctor ui charge pleaded his inability to 
give a report after exanumng the girls 
for, he said, he was not authorised to do 
so. Next day, the AATWF lodged a 
complaint with the distnct police who in 
turn, directed the Kokrajhar Civil Hos¬ 
pital to examine the girls. I'he hospital 
report confirmed that they had been 
raped. 

Said Pramila Rani Brahma, AATWF 
president: “After the rape of a woman 
by some policemen at Bhumka, in Janu¬ 
ary 1988 (for which the Guwahati High 
Court passed Strictures against the 
district administration) there was a lull in 
police actions against women. But now 
that they find the men are not around, 
they have again started harassing and 
torturing us. Probably they want us to 
leave our homes also and live like 
fugitives in the jungles. They don’t want 
us to work our land, because they know 
that we can do everything that the men 
could. They want to starve us by 
preventing us from cultivating our crop. ” 

If police atrocities form one part of the 
story in Kokrajhar, the other is the 
alarming increase in the violence un¬ 
leashed allegedly by the Bodo agitators. 
“It is a chicken-and-egg problem. The 
agitators say they have been forced to 
resort to violence because of the police 
repression while the police claim that the 
Bodo militants have repeatedly made 
them their target. After all, how long can 
they be expected to remain silent?” 
asked a government official. The last 
straw, according to him, was the bomb 
blast at Bhurtinali on the Bhutan border 
on 27 June which killed several police¬ 
men travelling in a bus. “But that, 
certainly, does not justify attacks on 
innocent men and women," he con¬ 
ceded. 

Rwttiika RanwahMhan/CiiM'afMtf 
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Nature’s fury 

Rain and storm lash the state 
leaving hundreds dead and 
many missing 

Fierce winds and dnving 
rain lashed Maharashtra 
on the nif{ht of 23 July and 
continued to wreck havoc 
for the next three days. 
With 500 people dead, 
many missing in the high 
seas and communication systems man¬ 
gled by the passing storm, this monsoon 
fury turned out to be the worst in 
recent years. The cyclone caught the 
unwares and the administration unpre- 
ptired to cope with the havoc. 

Yet, the meteorological office claims 
that it knew of the approaching storm 24 
hours before it staick and is said to have 
forewarned the administration, but the 
people were not cautioned. Kamdas 
Sandhe, secretary of the Fishennen’s 
Action Committee (FAC) said they knew 
nothing of the stonn even on 23 July 
morning. Sandhe said that the customs 
depaHmenl had not apparently been 
infomied, for it made no effort to 
prevent fishing trawlers from sailing out 
to sea that day. Besides the fact that 
many people were killed by flash floods,a 
large number of fishermen were missing 
even on 27 July and Damodar Tandel, 
secretary general of FAC, accused the 
fishenes department ot criminal negli¬ 
gence, for, he said, the department 
knew that a storm was approaching but 
did not wani the fishermen. 

Chaggan Hhujpal, a former mayor of 
Bombay, criticised the government tor 
"leaving everything to the almightly" 
instead of taking remedial measures and 
Janata Party leader Farokh Khan said 
that the muniupal commissioner should 
own moral responsibility for the water¬ 
logging and the hardships caused to the 
slum dwellers, but additional municipal 
commissioner (iirish (iokhale defended 
the civic administration by saving that 
never before had the city experienced so 
much rain—86 mm in 14 hours 

But tlie question that is now being 
asked is whether the mteoi ological 
olfice, despite all its sophisticated equip¬ 
ments. had failed to gauge the magni¬ 
tude of the imiiending stonn or whether 
it was tlie administration that failed to 
take the weathermen'^ warnings 
seriously. Maybe, an inquiry should now 
be ordered to find out who was at fault. 
Olga Talils/Som/hay 


Delayed departures 


Shortage of planes and pilots 
forces Indian Airlines to 
cancel about 20 flights from 
Calcutta every month 



Indian Airlines pianes at Dum Dum airport: grounded 



There is never any cer¬ 
tainty about Indian Air¬ 
lines (lA) flights taking off 
on time, particularly in 
Calcutta. Shortage of 
pilots and non-availability 
of aircraft have led to 
repeated flight cancellations and delays 
since the middle of June, causing much 
inconvenience to passengers. According 
to an lA spokesman, the airline is 
forced to cancel about 20 flights and 
delay about 70 pei cent of them every 
month on an aveiage. 

The numbei of pilots in lA dropped 
abruptly about six months back when .39 
pilots quit the organisation and joined 
toieign airwavs which offered them big- 
gei pay packets and more perks, 
Anothei exodus of about 100 pilots, who 
had applied foi jobs with .Saudi .Arabia's 
tiiilf Air. was stojiped by the goveni- 
ment of India which refused to give them 
clearance. According to a spokesman of 
the Indian Commercial Pilots' .Associa¬ 
tion (ICPA). a pilot in Saudi .Arabia 
earned about Ks 1.5 lakhs per year. 
There are altogether 80 pilots in lA's 
Calcutta base, 25 of whom fl.v Airbuses 
and .55 operate its Boeing fleet. As for 
pilots in the rank ol commanders, there 
are 12 and six for Airbuses and Boeings 
respectively, when, according to the 
ICP.A spokesman, there should be about 
60 Boeing commanders in Calcutta 
alone. 


lA's regional director Capt- R. Kakkar 
admits that the airline faces a 
shortage of pilots, but hastens to add 
that this is a global phenomenon. De¬ 
veloping countries, says Kakkar, prefer 
to hire expenenced pilots from the lA 
and pay them high salaries instead of 
building up their own pool of pilots 
because of the high costs involved in 
training them. "A vacuum was created 
because some pilots retired, some left 
lA and others joined refresher courses.” 
Kakkar, however, is confident that the 
situation will improve considerably once 
the 80-odd pilots who have been re¬ 
cruited by lA and are presently under¬ 
going training in France and Hyderabad, 
joined the contingent as regulars. 

As for the shortage of aircraft, which 
frequently makes lA flight schedules go 
haywire. Kakkar attributes the problem 


lA’s regional director Capt. 
R. Kakkar admits that the 
airline faces a shortage of 
pilots but hastens to add 
that thiris a global 
phenomenon 
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to grounding of planes because of tech¬ 
nical snags and bad weather. Lack of 
spares also poses problems in some 
stations. Moreover, lA dws not allow 
night flights in the Assam sector and if 
for some reason a plane is ubablc to fly 
. out dunng the day. it is held up till the 
Si following morning and that upsets flight 
schedules. 

Kakkar predicts that lA will remain 
hamstrung till about September and 
expects the situation to improve 
markedly after 19 Airbuses acquired by 
the airline are pressed into service. 
The new planes will not only increase 
the lA’s passenger capacity but will also 
nunimise technical faults that delay de¬ 
partures. 

However, a veteran pilot, who pre¬ 
fers to remain anonymous, says that the 
cnsis developed after two pilots, sons of 
two high-ups in the lA management, 
who, along with 12 to 15 other Boeing 
commanders, were transferred to Delhi 
P from Calcutta about three years back. 
Since then, the airline has been requisi¬ 
tioning pilots from other bases to oper¬ 
ate aircraft in the Calcutta sector and 
spending as much as Rs 1,000 per day 
on each pilot for putting them up in posh 
hotels, besides incurring huge expenses 
in arranging accommodation for stranded 
passengers of cancelled or delayed 
flights. So. while air fares were hiked 
twice on 1 and 9 July by lA, the services 
remain dismal without any sign of an 
immediate improvement. 

1 NlharGhoth/Cafcutta 


The politics of rescue 


Politicians shield an IAS 
officer indicted on charges of 
corruption by the CBI 

■ 'Line your pockets’ hap¬ 
pens to be the catch- 
phrase among bureauc¬ 
rats and politicians in the 
state and even the Cen¬ 
tral Bureau of investiga¬ 
tion (CBI) is under press¬ 
ure not to carry its probes too far. 
Whenever a bureaucrat finds himself in 
trouble, politicians promptly come to his 
rescue by trying to stall penal actions, no 
matter how serious the charges. 

The politician-bureaucrat nexus be¬ 
came evident as daylight in a case 
involving B.K. Singh, IAS, the sus¬ 
pended commissioner of Darbhanga dis¬ 
trict. On 8 December 1986, the Patna 
branch of the CBI had registered a case 
(No. 48/86) against Singh on charges of 
corruption and conducted a raid in his 
house. The search revealed that Singh 
owned property worth about Rs 25 
lakhs, which was grossly disproportion¬ 
ate to his income. 

According to CBI sources, Singh had 
gone into hiding following the raid and 
the government suspended him on 16 
December, 1986. The appeals of his 
counsel, seeking anticipatory bail for 
Singh were rejected by both the lower 
court and the Patna High Court and 
Singh was remanded to judicial custody 
after he was arrested on 20 February, 
1987. Two months later, Singh was, 
however, released on bail as the CBI 
failed to frame the charges and produce 
them before the High Court. 

The CBI completed its investigation in 
February this year and submitted its 
report to the department of personnel 
and training of the government of India, 
which alone can prosecute an IAS offic¬ 
er, after getting permission from the 
President of India. In its report, the CBI 
had said that Singh possessed un¬ 
accountable assets worth Rs 25 lakhs, 
which included National Savuigs Certifi¬ 
cates and other secunties worth Rs 11 
lakhs, a bank balance of Rs four lakhs, 
gold valued at Rs five laklis, cash 
amounting to Rs one lakh, and a palatial 
building in Patna worth over Rs six 
lakhs. 

But, surprisingly, a month after the 
report was submitted, the department of 
personnel and training returned the 


document to the CBI in Patna, advising 
it to place it before the state government 
for the latter’s comments. This was an 
unprecedented move, the CBI told th6 
department of personnel. 

CBI sources argue that since the state 
government had no authority to prose¬ 
cute an IAS officer, it has no locus standi 
in this case either. What they find more 
intriguing is the fact that the department 
of personnel and training did not find it 
necessary to retain a copy of the report 
to forward it to the President. Instead, 
the report is said to be lying in the chief 
minister’s office and no action has been 
taken although three months have 
elapsed since it was submitted. 
Rumours doing the rounds in Patna 
suggest that Singh has succeeded in 
influencing the top officials of the gov¬ 
ernment of India after Satyendra 
Narayan became the state's chief minis¬ 
ter, the allusion being that the Congres- 
s(l) has come to his rescue. 


The CBI submitted its 
report to the department of 
personnei and training. 
But, surprisingiy, the 
document was returned 
without any action being 
taken against Singh 


Subsequently, the CBI discovered yet 
another skeleton in Singh’s cupboard. It 
has been alleged that Singh purchased 
National Savings Certificates worth 
lakhs of rupees in the names of some of 
his relatives by forging their signatures. 
So, the CBI registered another case 
(No. RCl/5/89/Patna) against Singh on 
27 January this year. But, strangely, the 
CBl’s deputy director, coordination, in 
New Delhi, sent a wireless message to 
the CBI, Patna, restrairung it from 
arresting Singh in connection with the 
new case. 

CBI officials say that such a message 
IS unprecedented in the history of the 
organisation and emphasise the fact that 
the order is ultra vtes as it goes against 
Section 41 of the Cnminal Procedure 
Code, which empowers an investigating 
officer to make arrests. The case has 
not, however, been closed yet and 
Singh's fate still hangs in the balance 
though he appears to have the state’s 
political heavyweights on his side. 
Jaishankar Gupta/Pafna 
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Bitter-sweet 


Former state minister 
Shalinitai Patil’s opponents 
try to thwart her attempts to 
set up a sugar factory 

The taste of su^ar is not 
always sweet and one 
person to have realised 
this IS Shalinitai Patil, a 
former Maharashtra 
minister and wife of the 
late Vasantdada Patil, a 
former chief minister ol the state. Patil 
has been IryiiiK to set up a su^ar factory 
since 19S1 in the state’s cooperative 
sector, but her efforts have been repe¬ 
atedly thwarted by the local su^ar 
barons and the (government's ever- 
chaiiKinK industrial licensing policy. 
Finally, when six- did succeed in ^ettinj; 
her project cleared b>' the Centre in 
January this year, her opponents rushed 
to the Supreme Court and obtained a 
stay order ajjainst her project. 

Patil had applied for an industrial li¬ 
cence under the Industrial Development 
Re(»ulation Act to the Union ministry of 
food and agriculture for setting up the 
factory. At that time, the Kovemment’s 
policy was against the setting up ol new 
sugar factories in districts that alrt'ady 
had thiee such mills. Satara district, in 
which Patil planned to .set up her plant, 
already had more than three sugar fac¬ 
tories and, as such, her application could 
not be considered. 

The licensing policy was changed in 
19H(). The new policy prevented the 
establishment of a sugar factory within a 
40-km ladius of an existing mill. Patil, 
accordingly, filed a fresh application 
under the new guidelines, but it was at 
this stage that two men Hanumantrao 
Mane and Issac Inamdari-said to be 
proxies of two powerlul politicians, Pra- 
tap Kao Ithosale and Shankar Kao Jag- 
tap, jumped into the fray. Patil, at that 
time, also had to face the wrath of her 
estranged hu.sband, Vasantdada, who 
spared no effort in trying to frustrate her 
plan. In 1987 and the greater part of 
1988, the state government sat over her 
application without sending it to Delhi for 
clearance. 

Exasperated by the government s 
dilatory tactics, Patil filed a case in the 
Bombay High Court, seeking justice. On 
1 October, 1988, the court directed l^atil 
to seiJ|^,i}«T applu-ation directly to the 
Centri^ut Sharad I'awar, who became 
the minister towards the middle of 



Shalinitai Patil: fighting a long battle 


1988, informed Patil that the state gov¬ 
ernment would not back her application 
as it was keen on sponsoring the one 
filed by Jagtap. She, therefore, 

filed another petition in the Bombay 
High Court, pleading for a quick settle¬ 
ment of the matter by the Union goveni- 
ment. In response to her appeal, the 
court directed the Centre to settle the 
issue by Maich 1989. 

Following the court's order, the Cen¬ 
tre issued a letter of intent to Patil in 
January 1989, but the licensing policy 
was modified again in February. 'Die 
latest guidelines reduced the 40-kni sti¬ 


pulation separating two sugar factories 
to 25 km. So the doughty sugar barons 
were back in the fray again as another 
factory could now be squeezed into 
Satara, if only Patil agreed to shift the 
location of her plant by a few kilometres. 
To force Patil into doing this, Hanuman¬ 
trao Mane filed a petition in the Bombay 
High Court, alleging that Patil’s applica¬ 
tion was not in order. Patil, who was in 
no mood to enter into litigation, decided 
to compromise by agreeing to set up her 
plant at Koregaon instead of Bombale, 
where it was originally planned. 

Patil. who thought <hat she had ulti¬ 
mately crossed all the hurdles, could 
hardly imajnne that a booby-trap lay 
ahead. Shanka Kao Jagtap’s protege, 
Issac Inamdar, suddenly emerged from 
the wilderness and came up with the 
plea m the High Court that his case 
should also be heard. The court, howev¬ 
er, rejected his petition on the ground 
that it was filed too late. But Inamdar 
decided to take the battle to the Sup¬ 
reme Court which decided to here thc^ 
entire case afresh. So the case involving 
the three applicants—Patil, Mane and 
Inamdar—will now be heard in the .Sup¬ 
reme Court on 8 August. Will Shalinitai 
get a verdict in her favour. 

Olga Tallis/Sombay 


Property matters 

The Lokayukta of Madhya Pradesh peeves state 
bureaucrats by asking them to declare their assets 


T he actions of certain IAS (Indian 
Administrative Service) and IPS 
(Indian Police Service) officials have 
ffismayed a former judge; their ac¬ 
tions have also made him adamant. A 
battle royal has started between 
Justice P.K. Tare, a former Chief 
Justice of Madhya Pradesh High 
Court and the present Lokayukta, 
and the top brass of the state’s 
bureaucracy after Justice Tare 
issued a directive, asking all IAS and 
IPS officers to submit to him up-to- 
date details of their properties and 
assets acquired while on government 
service. 

The bureaucracy took 
umbrage at this circular and said that 
the Lokayukta had no right to seek 
such information. According to the 
state's IAS and IPS officers' associa¬ 
tions, Justice Tare should have 
sought information regarding specific 
cases and not issued a blanket order. 
The state officials have decided not 


to comply with the Lokayukta’s 
directive because they feel that it 
tried to suggest that the entire 
bureaucracy in the state was cor¬ 
rupt. 

'What prompted Justice Tare’s ac¬ 
tion was probably the refusal of some 
officials to cooperate with him in a 
probe he was conducting into alleged 
irregularities in certain promotions in 


A minister in the Vora 
ministry says that the 
lifestyle of several 
senior officials living in 
Bhopal and other cities 
is glaringly 

disproportionate to their 
income 
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The residents of Dhenkanal 
prevent the demolition of a 
building associated with 
feudal tyranny 

The dilapidated mansion 
of Jatan Nagar casts a 
shadow of gijilt on the 
royal family of Dhenkanal. 
It would like to demolish 
the two-storied, 92- 
roomed building perched 
atop a hill overlooking Dhenkanal town 
and forget all that was associated with it 
as a bad dream. But the local people are 
in no mood to let bygones be bygones; 
they are determined to preserve the 
ruins as one of the worst relics of feudal 
oppression. And caught in this battle of 
emotions is K.P. Singh Deo, MP and 
former Union minister, who is also a 
prominent scion of the royal family. 


the state police. Justice Tare had 
asked for the files relating to the 
matter, but the promotion commit¬ 
tee—which comprised top bureauc¬ 
rats—refused to oblige. 

Justice Tare stressed the fact 
that he has the right to seek informa¬ 
tion from any person he feels neces¬ 
sary irrespective of the person's 
rank. The stand of chief minister 
Motilal Vora on the issue is not yet 
clear, but in 1985 he had advised ail 
non-officials holding the posts of 
chairman and deputy chairman in 
government undertakings, boards, 
or corporations to submit the details 
of their assets to the Lokayukta. 

The exact reason why the 
bureaucrats are withholding the in¬ 
formation Justice Tare has sought is 
not known for certain, but one minis¬ 
ter said that the life-style of several 
senior officials living in Bho^ and 
other cities was ^ar^y ffisprop- 
ortionate to their official income. He 
even cornplained that many of them 
were occ^ttying government bunga¬ 
lows while renting out their own flats 
or houses. And Justice Tare, may 
have sighted the tip of an iceberg and 
is now determined to probe the rest. 
M.V.Khw'/IIMIpifr 


hours of hard labour as did elephants aii»^ 
camels that were employed to carry 
tonnes of building material up steep hffl 
slopes. And the money for the construc¬ 
tion of the palatial building was forceably 
collected from the people of 1,100 
villages that comprised the princely 
state. 

Jatan Nagar, named after Nrushingha 




(Above) The building et Jatan Nagar; 
a partly demollahed portion of the building: 
Inglorious past 

nephew was most active in trying to get 
the building demolished. This was be¬ 
cause, as a testimony to his family’s 
anti-people past, it was a source of 
constant embarrassment to him, who, as 
a Congress(l) leader, wanted to build up 
his image as a man of the masses. 

The royal family's attempts to demol¬ 
ish the building prompt^ the local 
people to form the Jatan Nagar Suraksha 
committee, which organised a demon¬ 
stration and hatted the demolition opera¬ 
tions, at least for the time being. The 
demonstrators, led by Patnaik, drove 
away the demolition squad and “occu¬ 
pied” the building. This led to consider¬ 
able tension in the town, as some 
members of the demolition souad attack¬ 
ed the houses of the agitators. 
The members of the Suraksha Commit¬ 
tee then marched in procession to the 
District Collector’s office in protest 
against the violence, following which one 
person was arrested. 

Jatan Nagar is popularly referred to as 
“jaatana nagar" (city of woe). Thousands 
of people in the erstwhile princely state 
of Dhenkanal were subjected to betfii 
(forced, unpaid labour) from 1932 to 
1936 to build this jMlace. Many people 
are said to have died because of long 



Pratap Sin^ Deo’s wife, Jatan Kumari, 
was a setf-contained complex spread 
over 20 acres. It had two tennis courts 
on the building’s terrace and there were 
lakes at the foot of the hill for water 
sports. 

The Jatan Nagar Suraksha Committee 
wants the government to declare the 
building a national property to be pre¬ 
served as a reminder of feudal oppres¬ 
sion. 

Sarada P. Nanda/fMenfcaiiaf 
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BUSINESS 


TYRES 


On a rough track 

While manufacturers claim to be affected by escalating raw material 
prices, the government hits back by delicensing the industry 


T yres may be gettinR “unmatched 
road Klip”, becoming "depend¬ 
able". even acquiring “muscle”, 
conquering “heat temperature traction" 
and attaining “molecular stability”. But 
I at the same time, tyre manufacturers 
fear that their Ks 2,80()-crore industry is 
I being pushed to a screeching halt. As 
K.N.K. (iandhi. vice-president, market¬ 
ing, Ce.it Tyres, puts it, the industry is 
at the crossroads. With production ex- 
i ceeding demand by almost 5 lakh tyres 
I in the last two years, the industry has no 
other option but to go in for exports to 
overcome the glut. And finding no re¬ 
spite from the continuing escalation in 
I raw material prices, manufacturers have 
I been foiced to pass on the burden to 
consumers, though keenly aware of the 
fact that there is a limit to this course of 
action. 

It IS the tyre industry’s grouse that its 
j case IS not appreciated. Hut then, the 
repeated price hikes by the tyre units, 
ostensibly to beat the burden of the raw 
material costs, has only led tp a crisis of 
confidence between the government and 
tyre dealers on one side and the manu¬ 


facturers on the other. Faced with 
allegations of cartel formation to effect 
price hikes, the government has for long 
wanted to discipline tyre manufacturers. 
Between February 1984 and October 
1988, manufacturers jacked up tyre 
prices five times. Repeated warnings to 
the industry to refrain from such fre¬ 
quent pnee hikes through cartels failed 
to have the desired effect. But the 
October 1988 hike obviously came as 
the last straw and invited the govern¬ 
ment’s wrath. Not only was the import 
of truck and bus tyres put under Open 
General Licence (OGL), but the entire 
tyre and tube industry was delicensed. 
With the state transport corporations, 
which account for 10 to 12 per cent of 
the total tyresofftake, deciding to take 
advantage of OGL imports to the extent 
of 30,000 tyres in the first phase, the 
manufacturers have enough cause for 
concern. As a government official put it, 
a solution has finally been found to teach 
the manufacturers a lesson. 

However, Gandhi says that "such a 
situation only muddies the water”. He 
argues that tyre manufacturing is a raw 



Inside a tyre factory: using advanced technology 


material intensive industry, and tyre 
prices were hiked in keeping with the 
escalation in raw material prices. Be¬ 
tween October 1988 and June this year, 
for instance, he says, the total increase 
in raw material costs has imposed a 
financiy burden of Rs 143.30 crores 
which is almost 5 per cent of the 
industry’s turnover. Another industry 
spokesman pointed out that nylon tyre 
cord prices increased by 13.74 per cent, 
natural rubber (indigenous) by 14.62 per 
cent, imported natural rubber by 34.29 
per cent, carbon black by 3-5 per cent, 
bead wire by 12.25 per cent, and zinc 
oxide by 10.63 per cent. 

The industry is currently trying to 
fight the government on the import issue 
as it feels that the terms of import are 
heavily loaded in favour of foreign manu¬ 
facturers. Imports are permitted a pre¬ 
ferential rate of customs duty which has 
been reduced from 145 per cent to 105 
per cent. Tyre manufacturers, on the j! 
other hand, have to pay customs duty on 
raw materials ranging from 100 per cent 
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to 180 per cent. Since these constitute 
15 to 18 per cent of their total raw 
material requirements, the impact on 
production costs is substantial, they 
arme. 

Says Gandhi, “We were in the midst 
of trying to get the government to see 
this glaring discrimination, when a fresh 
crisis has confronted us in the form of an 
increase in duty on imported 
natural rubber.” The import of natural 
rubber is canalised through the State 
Trading Corporation (STC) which 
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to go through the licensing procedures 
to set up shop. The fear of competition 
has now sent the heavyweights of the 
industry scurrying for newer technolo¬ 
gy: radial tyres. If conventional tyres 
hogged the market, it was only because 
the industry had all along argued that 
radials were not suited for Indian roads. 
But no more. The Karnataka State 
Transport Undertaking, which ex¬ 
perimented with radial tyres made by 
the public sector Vikrant Tyres, found 
that against a life of 40,000 km for the 
conventional tyres, the radial tyres gave 
a mileage of a stupendous 80,000 km. 
Even the cost per km was found to have 
come down by almost 40 per cent. 
Vikrant has now tied up with Avon 
T>Tes of the UK to set up a Rs 
200-crore plant to manufacture radial 
tyres. 


Market share of leading tyre 
manufacturers 
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changes the duty structure with each 
consilient. On 11 July, the govern¬ 
ment increased the import duty from 25 
per cent to 40 per cent as a result of 
which STC has jacked up the price of 
natural rubber, by Rs 3,600, to Rs 
27,400 per tonne. 

According to H.H. Nagrecha, secret¬ 
ary general of the All-India Rubber 
Industries Association, the price of 
^ domestic natural rubber will go up furth¬ 
er to reach the level of imported rubber. 
While the 4,400 small rubber goods 
manufacturers are in a quandary over 
this “irrational increase” as they term it, 
the tyre manufacturers see this as “a 
grim situation”. It will mean an additional 
burden of Rs 100 crores on the manufac¬ 
turers, says Gandhi. Though imported 
rubber forms only 25 per cent of the 
industry’s total needs, it is sensitive 
because it represents the gap between 
demand and supply of natural rubber. 

But despite the problem of raw mate- 
^ rial prices, the 15 major players in the 
tyre market find themselves in a highly 


competitive situation. One reason is the 
changing profile of the industry's cus¬ 
tomer. But what will chum up the 
market is the delicensing of the industry. 
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CHARlS BY NILRATAN MARY 

Under the new policy, manufacturers will 
be able to expand their capacities with¬ 
out having to wait for a licence. At the 
same time, new parties would not need 


Unfazed by the current crisis, Apollo 
'l yres is setting up a Rs 143.87-crore 
plant ui Baroda in technical collaboration 
with General Tire Inc. of the USA. 
Commercial production at the new plant 
is expected to start by 1991 and will 
have an installed capacity of 6.75 lakh 
tyres annually. Apollo thinks it is in for 
good times because the demand in the 
next five years is expected to go up to 
52.86 lakh truck tyres and 4.65 lakh 
tractor tyres. Seventy-four per cent of 
Apollo’s production consists of truck 
tyres and 11 per cent tractor tyres. The 
name of the game, says an Apollo 
spokesman, is “segmentation ’’.Says he, 
“We segmented the market and found 
that in the east and north the preference 
is for heavy rear wheel tyres and 15 per 
cent of this market is ours.” 

For the tyre industry, the tracks of 
the future will be treaded by radials, 
even if segmentation is the name of the 
game. And the tyre heavyweights have 
already made a start in this direction. 

Olga ymuBombMy 
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HOUSING 


Making a dre am come true 

Indmdiml home finance loans get a big thrust with innovative 
schemes from commercial banks 


"you can own a home and not feel the 
burden." 

"Your very own home. It's a dream that 
you have nurtuied for years. A dream 
for which you've been saving whatever 
money you can month after month." 

G oing by the recent spate of adver¬ 
tisements, the common man's 
dream of having a house of his own is 
perhaps within reach now. And he need 
not stash away his small savings, wish¬ 
fully hoping that he would have enough 
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one day to achieve his cherished dream. 
Facilities for housing finance—a hitherto 
neglected sector—have finally been 
given a belated tlu-ust. While several 
commercial banks have launched hous¬ 
ing finance subsidiaries in the last 12 
months, on 1 July this year, the National 
Housing Bank (NHB), a refinance in¬ 
stitution for housing finance, began op¬ 
erations. And if the encouraging re¬ 
sponse IS anything to go by, the mes¬ 
sage in the senes of ads has reached 
home. 

Can Fin Homes Ltd, the year-old 
subsidiary of Canara Bank, is one of the 
first to venture into the new avenue of 
home finance. Fromoted jointly with the 
Housuig Development Finance Corpora¬ 
tion (Hl)FC). Can Fm expects to dis¬ 
burse Rs 1,500 crores and open 40 
branches by 1992. Also in the fray are 
l^unjab National Bank. State Bank of 
India and Vysya Bank. Says Satish 
Mehta, cliief of operations, HDI'C, Indi¬ 
a’s leading housing finance agency, “We 
welcome new entrants to this sector and 
will encourage a larger number of people 


to venture into the housing market. 
And, of course, the competition will 
ensure quality products and a better 
service to the customer.” 

The foray into home finance by the 
new entrants has been marked by in¬ 
novative schemes. For instance, in 
1987, Vysya Bank tested the waters 
with a double-benefit scheme; a loan- 
linked-deposit scheme for housing and 
vehicle purchase. But it was clear that 
the housing loan generated far greater 
interest than the car purchase loan. 
“Eighty per cent depositors under the 
scheme were looking for housing loans," 
says Sridhar Subasri, assistant general 
manager of Vysya Bank’s industrial cre¬ 
dit department. Now. HB’s new scheme 
to promote housing is attracting Vysya 
Bank customers in a bigger way. Says 
Subasri, "We were the first bank to 
advertise the home scheme. We do not 
see the new scheme as a facility but as a 
service. ” 

Under the NHB scheme, an individual 
not owing a house anywhere in the 
country can open an account in any 
branch of a bank. The depositor can save 
from a minimum of Ks 30 per month 
upwards over a penod of five years in 
quarterly, half-yearly and annual instal¬ 
ments. The savings will fetch the stan¬ 
dard interest of 10 per cent which will be 
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Multl*torl«d apatlmentt: a house of your own 

added to the account and treated as 
reinvested. On maturity the account 
holder is eligible for a loan which will be a 
multiple of two to four times the 
accumulated savings and upto a max¬ 
imum of Ks 3 lakhs. Says Subasri. “To 
those who save an average of Rs 1,000 a 
month, the banks offer a range of 
incentives that include bridge loans, free 
membership to credit card facility and 
technical counselling. The bndge loan 
facility allows depositors to draw loans 
to buy a house even before the account 
has matured.” 

i f the floodgates of housing finance had 
not opened earlier, it was because of 
the Reserve Bank of India's conserva¬ 
tive policies. RBI guidelines had earlier 
stipulated that housing finance should 
not normally exceed 50 per cent of the 
total cost. Besides the steep interest of 
12 per cent, loans had to be repaid 
within 7 years, and in no case would be 
allowed to exceed 10 years. Moreover, 
a limit was strictly enforced on the total 
quantum of housing loans that banks 
collectively can dole out annually. Till 
1982 it was a paltry Rs 75 crores which 
was progressively raised to Rs 300 
crores last ye5r. As a result of the 
stringent conditions, banks disbursed 
only Rs 144 crores in 1985, Rs 183 
crores in 1986 and Ks 192 crores in 
1987, 

Last year, however, the RBI, in a 
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cfiange of heart, raised the disburse¬ 
ment linut to Ks .300 crores and liberal¬ 
ised the terms for housing finance. The 
interest rate now ranges between 12.5 
to 16 per cent and the repayment perifxl 
has been extended to 15 years. At the 
k same time. RBI even permitted com- 
' mercial banks to set up subsidiaries to 
function as specialised financing institu¬ 
tions. Says HDFC’s Mehta. "Though 
still very small, the performance of 
these subsidiaries will be crucial for the 
development of housing finance in the 
country. ’’ 

Ironically, home finance is not the 
mam line of business of the country’s 
largest housing financier—the Life in¬ 
surance Corporation (LlC). Over 70 per 
cent of the country’s institutional hous¬ 
ing finance is made available by the 
<pf|unds-flush LlC. a large chunk going to 
the government-owned Housing and 


Urban Development Corporation (HUD- 
CO). Says Bnjjit Singh, chief (legal) of 
LlC, "Lie has been giving loans to state 
governments and apex cooperative 
societies ever since its inception in 
19.56. Cumulatively, we have contri¬ 
buted over Rs 2,500 crores to the 
housing sector and funded the construc¬ 
tion of more than 22 lakh dwelling units." 
But it is only recently that LIC’s indi¬ 
vidual loan scheme has taken off im¬ 
pressively. Says B.R. Singh of LIC’s 
new subsidiary, LIC Housing Finance 
Company, "In 1987 we simplified our 
loan procedure and gave the own your- 
own-hoinc-scheme a much-needed I 
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marketing thrust. Prior to 1987, our 
total disbursements were about Rs 22 
crores on about 2,(XK) loans a year. In 
1987, loans sanctioned doubled to 4,500 
schemes with aggregate disbursements 
of Rs Tl crores. And in 1988-89, we 
sanctioned Rs 122 crores for 15,500 
individual loans." In September this 
year, the LIC Housing Finance Co.—set 
up with equity participation from other 
financial institutions like the Industrial 
Credit and Investment Corporation of 
India (ICICI), Industrial Finance Cor¬ 
poration of India (IFCl) and Unit Trust of 
India (U TI) proposes to launch a "own- 
your-own-apartment .scheme”. 

While the new institutions are finding 
their feet, HDF'C, hitherto the only 
agency catenng to individual housing 
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finance, has maintained steady growth. 
Promoted in 1977. HUFC operates 20 
branches thioughout the country and 
boasts of cumulative sanctions of Rs 
1.500 crores and cumulative disburse¬ 
ments of Rs 1,000 crores. 'I'he typical 
HDFC borrower is an individual aged .33 
years, with a monthly income of Rs 
2..5(M), and the demand is normally for 
Rs 50,(X)0-6(),000, say HDFC person¬ 
nel. But HDFC IS aware of the high cost 
of borrowing on its loans interest rates 
varying from 1.3.5 per cent to 15 per 
cent and it is looking for ways to extend 
Its services to a broader spectrum of 
beneficiaries. "For instance,” says j 
Mehta, "under the telescopic loan plan 
( I'LP). young households with initially 
low incomes can obtain loans which are 
subsequently adjusted in line with their 
increasing repayment capacity.” 

T he message then is "greater reach 
and enhanced innovation” and to 1 
broaden its activities HDI'C has tied up 
with commercial banks The Housing 
Promotion and Finance Corporation 
(HPFC), promoted jointly with the State 
Bank, will concentrate m the east and 
north-east, while Can Fin Homes, flo¬ 
ated with Canara Bank, will operate 
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mainly in the south. Observes B.N. 
ba! ;iy, managinK director of the Calcut¬ 
ta-based HI’FC which opened its doors 
in March this year, “'I'he need for 
specialised housiiiK finance institutions 
for specific geoKraphical locations was 
recognised a long time ago." Me adds, 
"According to a recent estimate, there is 
a shortage of 53 million dwelling units in 
the country, of which the eastern and 
north-eastern regions alone account for 
45 per cent. Our first task is to help build 
dwelling units for the middle class. We 
will discourage luxury houses and will 
not finance builders whose target is the 
high-income groups." 

For Its target group, MFFC is offering 
individual loans ranging from Ks 7,(HH) to 
Ks 2.5 lakhs repayable in monthly instal¬ 
ments within 5 to 21) years, depending 


on the amount involved. However, the 
rate of interest of 12.5 per cent to 14.5 
per cent is still on the higher side. 

'I'he high cost of borrowing notwith¬ 
standing, the recent spurt in activity in 
shelter sector financing has certainly 
created a new awareness: that the 
purchase or construction of a house 
through individual savings need not be 
taken up only after retirement. At the 
same time, a broader spectrum of be¬ 
neficiaries can avail themselves of the 
many-splendoured finance schemes only 
if the government encourages mortgage 
societies to reduce the cost of borrow¬ 
ing. Otherwise, despite the alluring ads, 
“own-your-own-home” will still remain a 
pipedream for many. 

Debjani Sinha/ Bombay and Calcutta and 
Prakash Belawadi/Ban^atora 


Looking beyond tyres 

The lyre giani gears up for wide ranging diversification 


W ith competition being the new 
buzzword of Indian industry.com¬ 
panies are wary of remaining single- 
product entities. Survival of the fittest is 
the new credo, and corpoiate fitness 
comes from having several lines of 
activity to counteibalance a b<id year in 
one line with profits in others, Kven the 
redoubtable Dhimbhai Anibani realised 
the need for diverse interests, as is 
evident from his take-over of Larsen and 
Toubro and the setting up of Reliance 
IVtiochemicals. Madras-based fertiliser 
giant, SFIC. too, is gradually moving 
intopetiochemicdls, electronics, drugs 
and phannaceuticals.and is even con¬ 
templating to make an entry into the 
field of specialised engineering products. 

Now It IS the turn of MKF Limited, 
the Madras based t> re company with the 
largest advertising exposure, which is 
gearing up for a massive diversification 
piogramme, I'he company is modifying 
Its memorandum of association to ac¬ 
quire the legal base to diversify. Two 
special resolutions will be adopted at the 
company's annual general meeting this 
month to enable MRF to enter into eight 
new lines of manufactunng activity rang¬ 
ing from leather goods, agro and marine 
products to toys and educational aids. 
The tyre giant also proposes to get into 
trading activity in a big way. A sub¬ 
clause which is being introduced in the 


memorandum of association widens the 
objects clause thus; “To carry on busi¬ 
ness as importers and exporters of all 
types of goods, products and services 
and also to act as general merchants and 
agents and to carry on any activity in 
connection therewith. ’’ 

Many of these activities, henvever. 
are not new lines ol business for the 
chairman of the company, K.M. Mam- 
men Mappillai, and his sons. Vmoo 
Mammen and Ravi Mamnien. 'I'he Mam- 
men family has diverse plantation in¬ 
terests. especially rubber, in Kerala and 
are thus lamiliai with agro-based pro¬ 
ducts. (Another branch of he fanuly 
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owns the Kerala-based Maiayala Man- 
orama group of newspapers.) 

MKF already has a subsidiary, Funs- 
kool (India) Limited, which makes toys 
and educational aids. The toys are sleek 
and fairly expensive and are mainly 
aimed at children of affluent families who 
have been brought up on He-man, 
Superman and other comic heroes. 
Funskool began commercial operations 
in May 19^, but as the directors 
mention in the annual report, "activities 
started accelerating only from the begin¬ 
ning of December 1988". By the end of 
31 March, 1989, F'unsRool had totted up 
losses of about Rs 1.13 crores but. as 
the annual report specifies, it was be¬ 
cause of the "inevitable initial expendi¬ 
ture to build up necessary product image 
and consumer awareness”. 

'I'he losses notwithstanding, MRF has 
done very well in the 18 months ending 
31 March, 1989. 'I'he turnover rose 
sharply to Rs 742.47 crores against Rs 
307.70 crores in the previous accounting 
year. The profit before tax jumped to Rs . 
39.07 crores from Ks 15.66 crores and 
the profit after tax has shown an equally 
impressive leap to Rs 25.02 crores from 
Ks 10.09 crores. 

The latest annual report says that 
jiroduction in April and May 1989 total¬ 
led Rs 86 crores, while sales amounted 
to Rs 79 crores. Both figures are 
expected to keep increasing in view of 
the expansion and modernisation prog¬ 
rammes which have been completed 
over 18 months. 



Ravi Mamman: branching out 

Still, the directors are choosing to 
play safe. The annual report of the 
company, explains this cautious stance. 

It says: "However, steep increases in 
prices of raw materials bke rubber, 
nylon, rubber chemicals etc., will have a 
substantial impact on the company's 
profitability." Even if your tyre has 
muscle, it is a safe bet not to keep all 
your eggs in one basket. 

R. VIJayaraghavan/MKfra* ^ 
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BUSINESS 


TRENDS 


Work well, go abroad 

Many companies are offering ‘incentive trips’ to their 
employees 


W ork hard if you want to go abroad. 

This is the message many a lead¬ 
ing Indian company is now whispenng 
into the ears of its employees, particu¬ 
larly those in sales promotion or in 
supervisory categories. A large number 
of top level companies in India are now 
offering "incentive trips” to their em¬ 
ployees to destinations like Bangkok, 
Kuala Lumpur and Singapore as reward 
for good work. And travel agents have 
I sprung up, particularly in Bombay and 
New Delhi, to handle such trips. 

I Leading Western multinationals havfe 
i for long been offering "incentive tnps” 
j to their employees. The packages have 
varied in content and facilities. While 
some have offered tnps to nearby des 
tinations or to exotic places, others have 
come up with sporting binges (the 
Japanese companies, for instance, are 
providing golfing tnps to their execu¬ 
tives. The multinationals arrange trips 
for single employees as well as vacations 
for families depending on the senionty 
level of the employees and the kind of 
service they have given to their com¬ 
panies. Some have even introduced 
incentive travel accounts which can be 
accumulated over the years for a long 
and distant trip. 

Indian incentive offers are not of the 
same scale yet. They mostly include 
short trips for single employees to 
South-East Asian countries. Modi 
Xerox, Hero Honda, Western Electro- 
niks, Peico (Philips) and the Usha- 
Shriram group have already sent several 
incentive trips to South-East Asia in the 
last two years. Companies dealing in 
consumer durables have particularly 
gone in for the incentive travel bait with 
some of them even extending these 
facilities to their dealers. 

The primary reason for sending em¬ 
ployees and dealers to holidays abroad is 
the relative cost of such trips within the 
country. For instance, a round air ticket 
from Calcutta to Snnagar via Delhi costs 
Rs 4,750. Against this, a regular two- 
way ticket from Calcutta to Singapore 
via Bangkok is priced at Rs 5,225. Given 
the psychological satisfaction an em¬ 
ployee or dealer would denve from a 
►i foreign trip, a marginally higher cost of a 
I round ticket is small price, and com- 
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panics are prepared to pay it. And for 
group travels the fares could even be 
negotiated and discounts are often avail¬ 
able for certain off-peak flights. 

For the rest, the foreign exchange 
allowances under the foreign travel (FI') 
scheme are adequate. Hotel rooms are 
available in Singapore, Bangkok and Kuala 


! Lumpur for prices ranging between $20 
and $35 per day for double rooms with 
the prices failing slightly if these are 
occupied for more than one day. Even 
Air-India, which is not in a position to 
offer discounted rates, has officially 
offered double hotel rooms at $32 for the 
first night and $20 lor every additional 
night. The prices include transportation 
from airport to hotel and breakfast. The 
low prices have attracted the attention 
of tour operators who have organised 
trips for school children. In the past two 
years, a majority of them have made 
trips to South-East Asian countries. 

With the spurt in traffic on the routes 
between India and the three South-East 
Asian cities (Bangkok, Kuala Lumpur 
and Singapore), several airlines are in- 

A view of Singapore, tourist paradise 
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creasing their capacities and services. 
Air-lndia, for instance, will shortly be 
introducing stop-over tours to Singa¬ 
pore. The regional airlines of these 
countries have also evinced interest in 
offering higher capacity. In order to 
attract tourists from Europe and the 
Middle-East, Air-lndia is lumping its 
South-Fiast Asian tours with trips within 
India on either the onward oi return leg 
of the journey, and, the takers of the 
package even enjoy the option of an 
India stop-over at $27 per day. 

Wait for your turn for an "incentive 
tnp" from your company il you have not 
already made one It should come, for 
the Indian corjrorate sector is fast catch¬ 
ing on to this “imported technology”. 

Anian Roy/N«w Delhi 























T he automobile policy may 
be stillborn, but the 
automakers are doinK their 
best to make the most of the 
situation. Hindustan Motors 
has decided to finally revamp 
the old faithful of the Indian 
roads, the doughty Ambassa¬ 
dor. The familiar saloon mod¬ 
el will, in phases, be trans¬ 
formed into an aerodynamic 
model in keeping with the 
consumers’ changing prefer¬ 
ences. The first steps have 


Going (or a lacsUtt 

already been taken; the new 
foel-efficient petrol and 
diesel engines with technolo¬ 
gy from Ricardo of the UK 
will be put into the Ambassa¬ 
dor cars from next year, 
after which the new body 
design will be taken up. In a 
way HM had no other option 
for its sheer survival, what 
with the 1000 cc three-box 
Maruti slated to hit the mar¬ 



ket in about a year's time. It 
will be ail interesting com¬ 
petition given that the re¬ 
vamped Ambassador will be 
cheaper than the Maruti 
model. 

■» *, 


I t was a keen take-ovei 
battle aU along— but one 
that was fought quietly. I'he 
race began late last year 
when the news got around 
that the Kothan General 
Foods (KGF) was in bad 
shape. Instant beverages and 
processed foods being an up¬ 
coming industi 7 , it was al¬ 
ways a plum picking. Among 
the first to line up were the 
Modis and, of course, take¬ 
over tycoon R.P. Gfxjiika. 
The Modis. however, had an 
edge over the others, con¬ 
sidering that one of their 
companies. Godfrey Phillips, 
had ties with Phillip Moms, 
the parent company of 
General Foods, the US food 
giant, which has a 33 per 
cent stake in KGF. It was 
not long before Jagatjit In¬ 
dustries andIndodan Indus¬ 
tries also entered the fray. 
The tussle has finally come 


A General Foods gdinewparlnef 


to an end with General Foods 
opting to take on Jagatjit 
Industnes—the makers of 
‘Viva’ and 'Maltova'—as its 
new partner. 



R emember the Humpty 
Tuinpty ad? fhe bitter 
circulation war Ix-tween Iho 
capital's two leading dailies is 
far from over. The 7 intes of 
India, in a determined bid to 
be the number one newspap¬ 
er in the capital, nriiculed the 
market leader, Hindustan 
Times, and released the con - 
tentioiis ad some months ago 
proclaiming "Humpty 
Tumpty has a fall" 1 he ad 
shocked the traditionalists as 
well as the Press Council, 
and the new-found marketing 
aggression of The Times was 
quickly put under check. HI 
could only lick its wounds till 
it could hit back. And the 
opportunity came a fortnight 
ago with the release of the 
National Readership Suiwey 
of the Operations Research 
Group. Triumphantly, H I' 
prominently covered the de¬ 
tails in the very next morn¬ 
ing's edition on the front 
page. Under the heading, 

“75 per cent of Delhi reads 
HT", the newspaper de¬ 
clared that Its readership was 
more than double that of f he 
Times: 7.78 lakhs against 3 
lakhs. 

With that, the second 
round of the circulation battle 
was on in earnest. The 
limes hit back - of course 
with a front-page display— 
that the group had a 35 per 
cent stranglehold on the De¬ 
lhi readership. 
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MEDIA 


W ili the government be 
allowed to reduce the 
country’s television net¬ 
work to a propaganda 
machine of the ruling 
party? Not if some concerned viewers 
can help it. And not without a legal 
battle, anyway. Disturbed by what they 
consider “manipulation of broadcasting 
media”, concerned citizens have moved 
the Supreme Court, challenging the 
government’s monopoly over the elec¬ 
tronic media, that is, All India Radio 
(AIR) and Doordarshan. 

Last fortnight a division bench com¬ 
prising Justice Ranganath Mishra and 
Justice Kuldeep Singh, Of the Supreme 
Court! admitted a writ petition filed by 
the Delhi-based public interest organisa¬ 
tion Common (^ause, and also issued 
notice to the government, on an applica¬ 
tion, restraining it from “denigrating” 
the ruling party’s opponents and indulg¬ 
ing in a "biased coverage of politick 
developments”. Admitting the i^tition. 
Justice Singh observed that the officii 
media belonged to everybody. "Let the 
government come and explain, ” he said. 

The counsel for Common Cause, Soli 
Sorabjee, held that the functioning of 
AIR and Doordarshan as “subordinate 
departments of the Government of In¬ 
dia” violated the fundamental right of 
speech and expression guaranteed 
under Article 19(l)(a) of the Constitu¬ 
tion. “Freedom of expression would be 
meaningless without freedom to listen 
and receive uncensored information,” he 
said. 

The petition challenges the govern¬ 
ment monopoly of the elec¬ 
tronic media under Section 4 
of the Indian Telegraph Act, 

1985. Under this act, no li- * 
cence is granted to any other ^ 
person (besides the central 
government) to have a radio 
transmitter, or to run a tele¬ 
vision service, even though 
the proviso to Section 
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4 permits the Union government to 
grant a licence to any person for this 
purpose. The petitioners submitted that 
the grant of exclusive rights to the 
central government would be tanta¬ 
mount to the creation of a monopoly 
which is not permissible under Article 
19(2) of the Constitution. The people 
have the right to impart and receive 
information, views, ideas and opinions of 
every description, including those which 
are unfavourable to and critical of the 
government. “Indeed it would be a 
barren marketplace of ideas which has 
only sellers and no buyys,” the petition¬ 
ers maintained. 

ITie 30-page petition, filed by advo¬ 
cate Mukul Mudgal, highlighted the fact 
that in the present dispensation, there is 
no precise law or code with statutory 
force which makes it obliptory for the 
central government to maintain a proper 
balance in the dissemination of news and 
views, with sufficient allotment of time 
to different persons and political parties. 
The grounds for refusal of access and* 
other matters are not specified, either. 
“In actual practice, the functioning of 
AIR and Doordarshan is discnminatory, 
arbitrary, unfair and clearly violative of 
Article 14 of the Constitution,” the 
petitioners submitted. 

T he petitioners cited a precedent, to 
prove their point. The judgement 
of the Bombay High Court, ruling that 
the deletion of certain statements from 
lawyer Indira Jaising’s broadcast on the. 
Muslim Women’s Bill, was illegal. (The 
government did not appeal against the 

decision.) According tojai-^ 
sing, she was waiting to be ’ 
invited on Doordarshan 
{ again, to express her views 

I on women’s rights in full—a 

I privilege granted to her as 

% ‘relief in the judgement. 

K The Common Cause peti- 

Ition relied on Rajiv Gandhi’s 
% own admission to The Tele¬ 
graph (12 March, 1986) that 
he is “projected too much” 
’on television. 



L 


“Despite this," the petition says, “Door- 
darshan has continued its image-building 
exercise and is encouraging the perso¬ 
nality cult." Newsworthiness is of no 
account: every action and utterance of 
the Prime Minister has to be televised. 
Complaints of the Opposition-ruled 
states, charging that Doordarshan has 
distorted events and statements in 
favour of the Congress(l) were also 
quoted. 

The coverage of the imposition of 
President’s Rule in Karnataka, for inst¬ 
ance, “was totally one-sided, and during 
which unfounded and baseless allega¬ 
tions of horse-trading and immorality 
were made against the Bommai minis- 
J try”. It was alleged that “irresponsible 
and slanderous allegations made by Sub- 
ramaniam Swamy against his sworn 
politicalbefe noire.Ramakrishna Hegde 
were “given much prominence and allot¬ 
ted time which was far in excess of the 
time spared for the refutation of these 
allegations 

Other instances of biased reporting 
are cited, including the prominent dis¬ 
play of a photograph of Opposition leader 
Ajit Singh with an alleged smuggler, 
while the photograph of the Prime 





Minister with the same man (which 
appeared in the press) was not telecast. 

Radio and television utilise the natural 
resources of the electro-magnetic spec¬ 
trum, which is part of the public domain 
and in scarce supply. So, it is necessary 
to utilise it in the interests of the nation 
as a whole, and not for furthering the 
fortunes of any political party. 

This policy is even more suspect now, 
with the general elections just round the 
comer. The action of the government, 
of “systematically feeding its people with 
misinformation, spreading false fears 
and alamis about the Opposition over a 
substantial period of time, militates 
against the essence and substance of 
guarantee of free and fair elections." 
The petitioners did not ignore the wide- 



AcGording to K.K. 
Tewari, 60 per cent of 
news time is devoted 
to the Opposition, 
with the Congress(l) 
only getting 40 per 
cent. The Prime 
Minister, he quickly 
adds, comes under a 
different category 



spread criticism of the functioning of AIR 
and Doordarshan, during the Janata days 
(1977-1979), either. 

Besides the universal complaint that 
too much television time is devoted to 
projecting the Prime Minister, the gov¬ 
ernment has also been accused of main¬ 
taining a covert system of censorship. 
According to the petitioners, this is done 
by maintaining an unofficial blacklist. 
Certain persons are not given access to 
the electronic media because of their 
anti-government views. As also by 
blacking out the statements of persons 
(wholly or in part), without their know¬ 
ledge or consent. 

T he petition filed by Common Cause 
and its director, H.D. Shourie, is 
not the first such writ. In 1987, Romesh 
Thapar, editor of Seminar, petitioned 
the Supreme Court under Article 32. 
Since 'fhapar’s death last year, his 
daughter, Malvika Singh, and son, Val- 
mik 'ITiapar, and his sister, historian 
Romila Thapar, have taken over as 


petitioners. 

Thapar’s writ argues that AIR and 
Doordarshan fall within the definition of 
the state and are therefore responsible 
to the public. Broadcasting is the “right" 
of viewers and listeners, and cannot be 
used for promoting the interests of a 
particular political party, or political lead¬ 
er m power, which reduces the “entire 
nation into a captive audience" and 
denies “a vital aspect of their personal 
liberty”. The petition quotes a debate on 
external publicity in 1948, when Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru said that, AIR "should 
approximate as far as possible, the 
British model, that is, the BBC, a 
semi-autonomous corporation with gov¬ 
ernment control”. 

D oordarshan officials see these cases 
as mere “thorns in our sides". K. 
K. I'ewari, minister of state for informa¬ 
tion and broadcasting, who has been 
accused of wedding Goebbelsian power, 
refuses to comment on the cases before 
the Supreme Court. But reiterates that, 
as long as his party is in power, it knows 
best what the people should see and 
hear. "We do not operate in a vacuum,” 
he says.^ "With the limitations and the 
problems we have, we decide what is 
broadcast, broadly in the interests of the 
people at large.” 

Defends the minister to the charge 
that Doordarshan has been established 
by using Rs 890 crores of the taxpayers 
money: “If the people have sanctioned a 
system, it is for that system to manage 
their money for the five years that they 
are in power, at least." 

Tewari, for his part, accuses the 
Janata government of gross misuse of 
the medium in the late Seventies, 
though at that time D(X)rdarshan did not 
have a fraction of the reach it does 
today. "Advani, with his fascist pre¬ 
judices tried to use Doordarshan as an 
instrument to promote his own brand of 
RSS philosophy, and ensured that all 
Muslims, except one girl, were driven 
out.” About excessive coverage of the 
Prime Minister he says: "I stick to my 
guns,” he says. “PM is PM, and he is 
news. Look at how much the press 
reports on him. About editing views and 
news, even the print media does it, 
there is limited space, and we have to be 
selective.” According to him 60 per cent 
of news time is devoted to the Opposi¬ 
tion and only 40 per cent to the Congres- 
s(l). The PM, he quickly adds, comes 
under a different category. 

From Tewari’s attitude it is clear that 
the government has no intentions of 
altering its media policy. Unless, of 
course, the law intervenes. 
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The last 
phase 


In his last five years 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
faced trouble on many 
fronts which took a 
heavy toll on his 
health, writes Rafiq 
Zakaria 


A s Nehru entered the seventyfirst 
year of his life, he was more 
troubled than ever before both on 
domestic and external fronts; he was not 
happy with the increasing in-fighting 
within the Congress party and the grow¬ 
ing corruption in the government. His 
daughter, Indira Gandhi, had been 
elected Congress president and the two 
had begun to differ on some vital issues, 
such as the bifurcation of the bilingual 
state of Bombay and the activities of the 



communist government in Kerala. Final¬ 
ly he gave in to his daughter’s demands: 
the communist government in Kerala 
was dismissed and President’s Rule 
imposed; and the bilingual state of Bom¬ 
bay was bifurcated into two separate 
linguistic states—Maharashtra and Gu¬ 
jarat. The decisions were popular and he 
publicly justified them; but neither of 
these was to his liking. They had created 
a crisis of conscience within him with the 
result that Indira Gandhi refused to 
continue as the Congress president. She 
was too attached to her father to hurt 
him. He also lost a close confidant in the 
passing away of his home minister. 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant. 

The Opposition parties were also 
becoming more aggressive: for the first 
time in his parliamentary career he had 
to face a "no-confidence” motion against 
his government. Two of his best friends, 
the socialist leader Jayaprakash 
Narapn, and the Gandhian stalwart, 
Rajaji, were not only ranged against him 
but were becoming more and morec 
critical of his policies. They openly 
attacked his style of functioning. Nehru 
complained to his sister, Vijaylaxmi 
Pandit: 

“Our friend jayaprakash Narayan 
says that I am a block on the road to 
socialism and should be removed if 
India is to progress. Rajaji says that 
the enemy number one is the Con¬ 
gress (he used to say that the enemy 
number one was communism pre¬ 
viously) and he attacks me with a 
venom which is extraordinary. So, 
you will observe that I am having a 
fairly interesting time.” 

Nehru had been vacillating for a long 
time on the question of liberating Goa; 
he had hoped that the Portuguese could 
be brought round by means of American 
and British persuasion and that they 
would voluntarily vacate their occupa¬ 
tion: but even Kennedy failed in his 
efforts. Also, public pressure in India 
had mounted: Pakistan too had begun to 
meddle in this affair. There was the 
brutal behaviour of Portugal towards its 
African possessions. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, Nehru allowed the Indian 
Army to march into Goa on 17-18 
December, 1961. It occupied the terri¬ 
tory within 24 hours with hardly any 
casualties. The event sent a wave of 
jubilation not only in India but also in 
Africa, where Portugal was regarded as 
a vilto by the oppressed people. 

Soon thereafter, Nehru had to face 
the third genecai election in February 
1962; he went into its campaigning with 
the same vigour as before. He was 
conscious of the growing strength of the 
left-wing and the right-wing parties and, 
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therefore, took no chances, despite his 
advanced age. His election tours were 
hectic. He covered 16,362 miles by air, 
13,000 miles by road and 130 miles by 
rail. He spoke at 91 public meetings and 
for 76 hours. And all this within about a 
month. The results were more than 
rewarding. In the Lok Sabha, his Con¬ 
gress party secured 361 out of 494 seats 
and 1,984 out of 3.297 seats in 
provincial Assemblies. The Opposition 
could not make a dent in Parliament, the 
leftists (communists) won 29 seats, and 
the two rightist parties, Jan Sangh, and 
Rajaji’s newly-formed Swatantra Party 
14 and 18 seats respectively. In some 
states they fared a little better. The 
socialists lost everywhere. 

Nehru was also unhappy at the de¬ 
terioration in the relations between the 
two super-powers, which was endanger¬ 
ing world peace: he struggled hard to 
bring them together. He was distressed 
at the hostility that had begun to grow 
between them. He met Nasser and I'ito 
at Belgrade in early September 1961, 
and the three pleaded for reconciliation 
beteween Russia and Amenca. Tliey 
deplored Russia's decision to resume 
nuclear testing. On reaching Moscow, 
Nehru urged Soviet Premier Krushchev 
that he and the US President, John F. 
Kennedy, should not lose aqy time to 
sort out their differences. 1 hough the 
proposed meeting between these two 
leaders did not materialise. Nehru went 
to Washington and had long talks with 
Kennedy. They issued a joint communi¬ 
que on 9 November, 1961, which con¬ 
tained an assurance that America would 
seek a solution with Russia to the Berlin 
imbroglio, which was the burning issue. 
Then he addressed the General Assem¬ 
bly of the United Nations and once again 
called upon the two super-powers to 
take measures to lessen international 
tensions, in particular, not to resume 
nuclear testing. 

On his way back, Nehru halted at 
Cairo and once again met his colleagues, 
Nasser and Tito, on 17 November, 
1961, to give them an account of his 
meetings with Kennedy and other lead¬ 
ers. The three stressed the need for 
creating a climate of peace, which could 
be best achieved by genera) and com¬ 
plete disarmament and encouraging bet¬ 
ter economic co-operation between the 
developed and the developing countries. 

On returning to India, Nehru was 
aghast to learn that the Chinese had 
amassed more than 50,000 troops on 
their side of the south Himalayan bor¬ 
der. He had anticipated some such 
move, but not of this dimension. On 8 
September, 1962, the Chinese troops 
had CTOSsed the eastern sector; but they 



had not advanced further. Nehru 
ordered the army to push them back; 
the Chinese retaliated by a massive 
attack, occupying large Indian territor¬ 
ies. On 25 October, 1962, Nehru admit¬ 
ted in Parliament: 





Nehru was never able 
to understand the 
Chinese motive^ 
Themore 

Nehru pondered over 
It the more he was 
convinced that China 
was Jealous of Indians 
leadersl^ofthe 
nomal^ined world 




(ClockwlMfrom [•ft) Nehru with 
Rajall and with JP: friends 
turned adversaries; with Indira: 
differing perceptions 

“Perhaps there are not many inst¬ 
ances in history where one country, 
that is India, has gone out of her way 
to be friendly and co-operative with 
the Chinese goveniment and people 
and to plead their cause in the 
councils of the world, and then for 
the Chinese government to return 
evil for good and even go to the 
extent of committing aggression and 
invade our sacred land.” 

T he India-China confrontabon came 
as a shock to the nation; 
the Congress parliamentary party de¬ 
manded the resignation of defence 
minister Krishna Menon: Nehru tried to 
shield him but failed. Menon had to go. 
India’s humiliation also came as a set¬ 
back to the non-aligned movement, 
which looked to Nehru and Chou as its 
pillars. There was, therefore, hurried 
consultation for reconciliation between 
the two countries among non-aligned 
leaders. On 10 December, 1962, the 
heads of governments (or their repre- 

















sentatives) of Ceylon, Egypt, Indonesia, 
Cambodia and Ghana met at Colombo 
and suggested that India and China 
should withdraw their forces to the line 
of actual control as on 8 September, 
1962. The proposals were accepted, in 
principle, by both the countries but 
China did not vacate the territories it had 
forcibly occupied. India insisted that 
without such vacation, talks would be 
meaningless; they would produce no 
satisfactory solution. Nehru was never 
able to understand the Chinese motive. 
Was the aggression because of the 
asylum he had given to the Dalai Lama? 
That would be too small a provocation 
for such a massive retaliation. He also 
could not fathom Chou’s distrust of him. 
The Chinese Premier had concluded 
boundary treaties with Burma in Octo¬ 
ber 1960, with Nepal in October 1%1, 
with Pakistan in March 1963. Why not 
with India? Why this hostility? And that 
too despite all that India had done to help 
the communist regime internationally. 
The more Nehru pondered over it the 
more he was convinced that China was 
jealous of India’s leadership of the non- 
aligned world and wanted to humiliate 
her. He explained: 

"It is logical to conclude that China’s 
multiple campaign against India is an 
exercise in realpolitik on those lines. 
India is such an outstanding member 
of the non-aligned community that 
her defection, whether voluntary or 
enforced, cannot fail to bring grave 
and far-reaching consequences in its 
train.” 

Did the Chinese aggression have an 
adverse effect on Nehru’s health? Opin¬ 
ions differ. Some say that he had suf¬ 
fered a kidney ailment earlier; others, 
that the Chinese behaviour had come as 
a terrible blow to him. 

Whatever it be, Nehru had lost some 
of his old vigour and zest. And still he 
worked as hard as before; he did not 
slow down the pace despite doctors’ 
insistence. He had been wanting to give 
up his of6ce for some time—much 
before the Chinese attack; on 29 April, 
1958, he had publicly announced his 
intention: 

“The work of a Prime Minister allows 
no respite, it is continuous and un¬ 
ceasing, much of it is routine, and 
much requires important decisions. 
There is little time for quiet thinking. 

I feel now that I must have a period 
when I can free myself and live as an 
individual citizen of India and not as 
Prime Minister.” 

He was, however, forced to continue; 
he renewed bis plea this time. He had 
been distressed at the series of by- 
elections that'the Congress had lost; the 
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entry into Parliament of J. B. Kripalani 
and R.M. Lohia—old Comrades in the 
freedom struggle and now his bitterest 
critics—sompwhat unnerved him. He 
felt that the Congress and the govem- 





Nehru iaeedthm third 
general election In 
February i962 with 
Me uaual vlgour,,,Hla 
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13,000by road and 
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ment might fare bettqr without him; no 
one in the Congress party, however, 
a^eed with him. He remained their, 
biggest vote-catcher. The situation had, 
no doubt worsened; but he alone could 
retrieve it and restore public confidence. 
Even those who were unhappy with his 
policies, did not want him to gojthey only 
wanted to curb his powers. They 
advised him to take a holiday; but 
retirement was out of question. 

However, the Congress, needed to 
be rejuvenated; the president, K. 
Kamaraj, was insistent on it. On 29 
August, 1963jhe, therefore, mooted the 
famous Kamaraj Plan under which 
twelve senior leaders, including Moratji 
Desai and Lai Bahadur Shastri, who later 
became Prime Ministers, were made to 
quit the government. It was done to put 
"the party beforq;the post” and to show 
to the people that the Congress had “ no 
lust for power”. “The plan was, howev¬ 
er,” observed Chalapathi Rao, Nehru’s 
fiiend and the' editor of his newspaper 
National Herald, “not backed by a prog- 
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ranvne of action and JawaharlaJ had no 
time to attend to organisational affairs. 
The plan gradually lost in momentum 
and by its foal results it seemed to have 
been inspired by motiveless malignity." 

As months passed.^Nehru was getting 
more and more disillusioned; he was 
made to feel, in some quarters, that he 
had outlived his utility. There was talk 
about his successor: he was asked often 
to name one. He replied: 

"This business of picking an indi¬ 
vidual successor is something I fod 
quite alien to my way of thinking. I 
am not trying to start a dynasty. I am 
not capable of ruling from the grave. 
How terrible it would be if I, after all 1 
have said about the processes of 
democratic government, were to 
attempt to handpick a successor. The 
best 1 can do for India is to help our 
people as a whole to generate new 
leadership as it may be needed.” 

It is, therefore, a fact that Nehru did 
not groom anyone as his successor; nor 
did he see the need for it. 

At the Bhubaneswar session in Janu¬ 
ary 1964 Jawaharlal suffered a stroke; it 
gave the first serious warning to *he 
nation that his health had begun to fail. 
But he recovered fast; the doctors 
advised rest; he ignored it. From Mos¬ 
cow, Khruschev invited him fot, a holiday 
in one of the famed Russian resorts; he 
declined. Kamaraj insisted that he 
should unburden himself of some of his 
onerous responsibilities; he resisted but 
then agreed to recall Lai Bahadur Shas- 
tri, who was axed under the Kamaraj 
Plan. He appointed him minister without 
portfolio. 

He was, however, worried at the 
deteriorating situation in Kashmir; it had 
worsened ever since the theft of the 
strand of the Prophet’s hair in January 
1964 and, though the hair was reco¬ 
vered, it had shaken the faith of the 
Kashmiris in India’s bonafides. Pakistan 
was trying as usual, to fish in troubled 
waters. Nehru liked Ayub but was 
distrustful of his motives. Consequently 
he had rejected Ayub’s offer of a defence 
treaty. Nevertheless he desired to re¬ 
build friendship and in a broadcast to the 
nation on 24 March, 1964 passionately 
pleaded for communal harmony and 
Indo-Pak accord. He chided those who 
talked of the communist menace; the 
greater danger lay in the rise of com¬ 
munal forces, particularly of the 
majority. 

To ease the growing tension in Kash¬ 
mir, Nehru released Sheikh Abdullah 
and his coOeagues, who had been de¬ 
tained in jail for eleven long years. The 
two long lost friends met on 30 April, 
1964, and tried to fod a lasting solution 
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to the Kashmir problem. The Sheikh had 
mellowed considerably; Nehru was also 
effusive towards him. Both were an¬ 
xious to come to a settlement. Abdullah 
told Nehru that there could be no 
settlement without the concurrence of 
Pakistan: he had some proposals; these 
might provide a way out of the triangle. 
The Sheikh had, therefore, to go to 
Rawalpindi and talk to Ayub; Nehru 
raised no objection. 

N ehru saw in better relations with 
Pakistan an opportunity to curtail 
the mounting defence expenditure and 
•to direct funds for the welfare of the 
poor. The Chinese threat had proved 
costly; continued hostility between India 


and Pakistan could be worse. Despite 
the three five-year plans the lot of the 
ordinary Indians had not much im¬ 
proved: this had disturbed him the most. 
'Hie Third Plan was, therefore, made 
quite ambitious; it had a total investment 
of Rs 11,370 crores. But despite 
Nehru’s hope, it failed to make an impact 
on the living conditions of the masses. 
Announced in 1960, by 1964 its results 
were not reassuring. The left blamed 
him for "a half-hearted approach”, the 
right for taking away the “initiative and 
the incentive”. Nehru could see that the 
economy was in a mess; he wished he 
could do something to put it on sound 
lines. He had been warned that the first 
requisite was population control; some- 
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how he was not prepared for this drastic 
step. Likewise, the Kamaraj Plan failed 
to enthuse the party. It produced no 
effect on the people. It created a power 
vacuum, which resulted in factional fight¬ 
ing and groupism within the Congress, 
which later proved a nuisance to his 
daughter when she took over the prime 
ministership. The clash between the 
groups finally split the Congress party. 

Unknown to himself and to the nation, 
all this took a heavy toll of Nehru; the 
spirit was buoyant but the flesh had 
started to weaken. Indira took him to 
Dehra Dun on 23 May, 1964, for a 
three-day rest; he returned relaxed and 
cheerful. On 26 May, 1964, he ate a 
hearty meal at night, cracked a few jokes 
with his daughter, insisted on disposing 
of the files and worked till midnight. 
I'hen he retired, woke up once or twice, 
read a little, but in the early hours of 27 
May, 1964, he suffered a massive heart 


then I should like them to say: This 
was the man who, with all his mind 
and heart, loved India and the Indian 
people. And they, in turn, were 
indulgent to him and gave him of their 
love most abundantly and extrava- 
gantly.” 

J awaharlal Nehru, while in power, it 
must be conceded, could not imple¬ 
ment many of his ideas which he so 
passionately advocated when fighting 
against the British during our freedom 
struggle. He himself admitted: “Some 
years earlier 1 would not have been so 
hesitant. There was a definiteness about 
my thinking and objectives then, which 
has faded away since and events of the 
past few years in India, China, Europe 
and all over the world have been confus¬ 
ing, upsetting and distressing and the 
future has become vague and shadowy 
and has lost their clearness of outline 
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attack. That was the end: it came at 
about 2 pm. 

Though nearing 75—he was six 
months shtirt—Nehru did not want to 
die so soon: he wanted a few more years 
to finish the work he had taken on. On 
lus death the following lines by Robert 
Frost, the great American poet, were 
found in a pad, written m his own 
handwriting: 

The woods are lovely, dark and 
deep. 

But 1 have promises to keep. 

And miles to go before I sleep, 
And miles to go before I sleep. 
How would Nehru have liked to be 
remembered, after he was gone? He 
himself has given the answer, in words, 
which are most moving: 

"If any people choose to think of me 
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which it once possessed in my mind.” 

Thou^ power made him circumspect 
and cautious, on principles Nehru stood 
firm; one of the fundamental articles of 
his faith was secularism. Today, if India 
is not a Hindu state, it is mainly due to 
the efforts of her first Prime Minister. 
Today, if Muslims and other minorities 
have a certain sense of security in this 
Republic, it is mainly due to his 
approach. During the 17 years that he 
ruled this country, he never wavered in 
his antagonism against the dark forces of 
communalism. Nothing ever shook him, 

’ neither attacks nor abused. In fact, there 
are few instances in history where a 
prophet in the face of heavy odds 
remained so loyal to his creed. Ocular- 
ism was not only the sheet anchor of 
Nehru’s politics; it was in a sense the 
life-blood of his patriotism. 

The severest test that Nehru faced 
was soon after the partition of the 
sub-continent when communal fury on 
either side of the borders, resulted in 
the death of hundreds of thousands of 
Hindus and Muslims and the worst 
migration in recent times. Enough has 
been written and said about it, but the 
role of Nehru in safeguarding the values 
of secularism can never be forgotten. 
Some instances come to my mind to 
show the agony he felt and the manner in 
which he met the most unexpected 
challenges. For instance, in Bihar, when 
Hindu-Muslim riots broke out in the 
wake of Partition he rushed like a 
wounded tiger to the rescue of the 
unfortunate victims; unguarded he went 
[ to the scene of noting and told the mob 
in Patna: "Kill me before you kill a 
Muslim”. It was not an empty declara- | 
tion; Nehru meant it. It had the desired 
effect on the rioters and the situation 
soon came under control. His action in 
other riot-stricken areas was as effec¬ 
tive as in Bihar. In Delhi, he gave refuge 
to hundreds of Muslims in the Prime 
Minister’s house: dozens of them he 
saved just by sheer personal interven¬ 
tion. 

Those who had seen Nehru during 
those grim days just after 15 August, 
1947, still worship him; according to 
them they had not come across a better 
human being. One instance is worth 
mentioning; it was so typical of the man. 

One night after a strenuous tour of the 
riot-stricken areas, the Prime Minister 
returned home. It was pretty late. 
However, just as he was sitting for his 
dinner, he was informed that the rioters 
had decided to bum the whole of the 
Jamia Millia—the National Muslim Uni¬ 
versity, founded in 1920 by the Ali 
Brothers and the Mahatma, as counter¬ 
poise to the Aligarh Muslim University, 
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and then presided over by the famous 
educationist Dr Zakir Hussain, who later 
became the President of India. Nehru 
could not bear the thought of any 
damage to, such an institution, which 
symbolised so much of good in our anti- 
British nationalism; he, therefore, 
rushed to the spot, again unaided and 
unguarded, and without any warning to 
the security staff. The moment the 
rioters saw him with anger writ large on 
his face, they became calm. The Prime 
Minister squatted on the ground, oppo¬ 
site the Jamia Millia and remained there 
for hours lecturing to them on the values 
of communal harmony and non-violence. 
Finally, the crowd dispersed peacefully. 

Then there was a Muslim restaurant 
keeper in Delhi who saw a fellow Muslim 
being slaughtered in front of his shop. 
Agitated, he took the phone and rang up 
the Prime Minister. “Is that so?” cried 
Nehru, “I will come there right away.” 
Within minutes he arrived with the 
police. Standing in the middle of the 
street, he directed the clean-up opera¬ 
tions. 

His action in the Punjab, then the 
most violently and badly affected pro¬ 
vince during the communal disturb¬ 
ances, was no less heroic. He toured the 
bloody areas in a jeep, sometimes at 
considerable risk to his life. Ir one town 
he was told that the Sikhs were plotting 
a wholesale massacre of the Muslims. 
Without fear he went to the Sikh quar¬ 
ters, rounded up their leaders and 
.■ warned them: “If you harm one single 
^ hair of a Muslim, I will send in a tank and 
blast you to bits." 

However, Nehru’s anti-communalism 
was not one-sided, as the Hindu com- 
munalists especially the RSS would like 
us to believe: he had fought Muslim 
communalism no less valiantly in the 
past. Jinnah had no greater opponent, 
his politics, no greater enemy. It is not 
true that Nehru had any particular pre¬ 
ference for the Muslims; but he believed 
that majority communalism was another 
form of fascism which breeds hatred and 
violence. In one of his letters to the chief 
ministers he told them that there are 
some among the Hindus who "rather 
foolishly think in terms of having com¬ 
munal riots and thus gaining two objec¬ 
tives. The first is to frighten and drive 
away the Muslims and the second is to 
make Hindus anti-government. ” Though 
more than two decades have passed 
since Nehru’s passing away, the situa¬ 
tion does not seem to have changed. 

In his anti-communaiisrn, Nehru had 
been considerably influenced by Gandhi 
on the one hand and Azad on the other. 
The Mahatma taught him to place poli- 
lij tics on an ethical level; to preserve the 
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spiritual unity of the people which was 
based on broad humanism; to live by 
truth; and to practise cleanliness in 
public life. From the Maulana he learnt 
“that there was no conflict between 
Islam and Indian nationalism”, that the 



Nehru was Infljuenced 
bybothGahdhiand 
Asad, the Mahatma 
taught hkn to 
imeerve the spfrttual 
mltyef the people. 
From Asad he hhmt 
dmro Whs noeonhiot 
between Mamand 
nationalism 


two were complementary to each other; 
and should help to bring about an 
amalgam, which could prove of lasting 
benefit to all. From these two giants 
Nehru received all the confinnation that 
he needed of the fact that “Indian 
culture”, to quote Gandhiji’s words, “is 
neither Hindu, nor Islamic, nor any 
other wholly. It is a fusion of all.” He 
asked Muslims not to despair and be 
despondent: they must learn “to be 
sharers, in common with others, in the 
triumphs and setbacks alike that may. 
come our way. The present with all its 
unhappiness and misery will pass. It is 
the foture that counts...” 

That was said more than 30 years 
ago. How long will the deprived and the 
neglected have to wait for that “unhappi¬ 
ness and misery” to pass and when 
India of Nehru’s dream of a genuine 
secular state, where the followers of 
each religion will get what they must in 
every walk of life, be realised! □ 

A Study Of Nehru edited by Rafiq ZaKaria Oiatributed by 
Rupa&Co. F^e RsISO. 






SUNDAY SPORTS 


A sporting problem 

Sports bodies resist governmental interference 


T o the layman, the scenario is 
thoroughly confusing. Every¬ 
one suddenly seems very 
concerned about athletics. 
And yet, the squabbles be¬ 
tween the government and its agencies 
on the one hand and the Amateur 
Athletics Federation of India (AAFl) on 
the other, could only work to the 
detriment of the sport in the country. 
This conflict of interests and egos is also 
the first manifestation of the effects of 
the control the government is seeking to 
exercise over the affairs of sports bodies 
in India. 

The confrontation was inevitable. In 
fact, the government guidelines, pre¬ 
sented in the form of "Operation Excell¬ 
ence” by the department of youth affairs 
and sports, ministry of human resources 
development, was a blatant attempt to 
exercise control over what a large 
number of sports officials feel constitute 
the intenial affairs of the sports federa¬ 
tions. 

The government’s thinking in this 
regard is that since it is the principal 
financier of sport in the country, it has 
every right to keep a tab on federation 
affairs and ensure that justice and fair 
play prevail. But, in the process, it has 
started to trample on the toes of almost 
every federation official. 

Till now most federations did not 
muster the courage to get into a direct 
confrontation with the government. 
They knew they had to depend on the 
executive arm of the sports ministry, 
the Sports Authority of India (SAl), for 
their sustenance. Spiralling costs have 
made it difficult for individual federations 
to gamer Hinds, not only for develop¬ 
mental purposes, but also for the train¬ 
ing of their sportsmen, the staging of the 
national championships and participation 
in foreign competitions. 

But recent developments have helped 
forge unity among all federations. This 
found expression in the Indian Olympic 
Association (lOA) statement that the 
pr^iier sports control body in the 
ci^ntry and the only one reco^ised in 
international sports circles considers the 
SAI-AAFI confrontation both unfortun¬ 
ate and undesirable. It has called on the 
government to desist from its attempts 
to control sport in the country, citing 
International norms where sports fed¬ 


erations did not brook any interference 
from the government. And, it says, 
national governments elsewhere have 
the maturity to refrain from meddling in 
affairs sporting. 

But not so in India. Here, the govern¬ 
ment feels it is doing sports a world of 
good by exercising almost total control. 
While a certain amount of surveillance 
may be necessary to ensure that gov¬ 
ernment funds are neither squandered 
nor siphoned off for purposes other than 
sport, it is an insult to responsible social 
organisations like sports bodies to pre¬ 
sume that the people manning them are 
not all clean. Some provisions of the 
government guidelines do smack of this 
suspicion. 

“You mean to say there is so much 
nepotism or whatever that we will 
purposely select inefficient players and 
tarnish our own image and that of the 
country in international competitions?” 
asks one sports official. "I am not saying 
that eyery team that has left these 
shores has always been composed of the 
best talents avail¬ 
able. But if people 
feel that one or two 
in, say, a 12-member 
squad do not de¬ 
serve to be in them, 
isn’t it a lot better 
than the government 
coming over to 
select Indian 
teams?” he says 
adding, "This is what 
is happening now. ” 

The constitution 
of the selection com¬ 
mittee for all federa¬ 
tions is such that the 
government holds a 
majority. To select 
the national coach, 
the government has 
formed a committee 
consisting of the 
president of the 
national federation 
concerned or his 
nominee, an lOA 
representative, the 
director-general of 
SAI, a representa¬ 
tive of the Teams, 
wing of SAI 


and one former international player in 
that discipline to be nominated by the 
government. Thus, the federation, at 
best, can hope to have two votes, 
including that of the lOA representative, 
while the government has three. Thus, 
the national coach can very easily be a 
person the government chooses. The 
same is the case with the selection of 
players for training camps prior to com¬ 
petitions abroad. Here, the national 
coach replaces the director-general of 
SAI. 

Ever since these guidelines were 
issued last year, there has been friction 
between the govenunent and the feik 
erations. Some of the more affluent 
sports bodies have decided to ignore the 
guidelines to the extent of not allowing 
the “former international, preferably an 
Aijuna awardee” to attend selection 
meetings. 

But things came to a head with the 
selection of a 14-member squad to go to 
England on a training-cum-competition 
stint. While allowing 11 member to go. 
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the government refused permission to 
one athlete, a coach and the manager- 
designate of the squad. SAI sources say 
the athlete did not come up to the 
required norms. Argued a SAI official: 
“We wanted to send only those athletes 
whom we are considering for participa¬ 
tion in the Beijing Asiad next year. That 
is, after all, what Operation Excellence 
is aU about. Dhanvir (the athlete) has not 
measured up to that norm. Besides, he 
was the only long-distance runner in the 
group chosen. The rest are all middle- 
distance specialists. His coach was Hari 
Chand (former double gold medallist at 
the Asiad). SAI had to choose between 
him and another Asiad double gold 
medallist, Sriram Singh. Now, the 
athletes are all middle-distance runners 
and Sriram is a middle-distance special¬ 
ist. Hari Chand is a long-distance spe¬ 
cialist. Added to this is the fact that the 
foreign coach, Harry Wilson, is also a 
middle-distance specialist. We are 
paying through our nose for Wilson and 
would naturally try to maximise the 
benefits of his presence. He was the one 
who suggested training in England, be¬ 
cause the country is considered the 
Mecca of middle-distance runners. He 
worked out the entire itinerary and used 
his influence in several quarters to get 
his Indian proteges into high-level com¬ 
petitions where normally the Indians 
would not have got a look in.” 



Margarat Alva prasidaa ovar a SAI maallng In Calcutta: maddllng In sports 

AAFI sources, however, have a diffe- T'his confrontation 
rent story to tell. Honorary secretary i drama on the tfe 
Lalit Bhanot was categorical: “Hari departure for UK. Sev 

Chand was penalised by SAI because he camped at the Jawahar 

dared contradict some of Wilson’s train- in New Delhi to preve 

ing methods with regard to long-distance going, unless the atl 

running. Dhanvir was victimised be- manager were also all 

cause he was training under Hari Chand. with the team. The AA 

And SAI wanted to ‘teach us a lesson' by on till the scheduled ti 

not clearing the manager of the squad, of the flight was ove 

Arun Banerjee, who also happens to be a However, immediat 
very senior AAFI official." SAI officials learnt tl 
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AAFI Mcrptary LalK Bahnot 
(txtrama taft) with P.T. Uaha and 
har coach, Namblar: decrying 
governmental control 


T his confrontation led to a midni^t 
drama on the day of the team's 
departure for UK. Several AAFI officials 
camped at the Jawaharlal Nehru Stadium 
in New Delhi to prevent the squad from 
going, unless the athlete, coach and 
manager were also allowed to proceed 
with the team. The AAFI officials stayed 
on till the scheduled time for departure 
of the flight was over. 

However, immediately after they left, 
SAI officials learnt that the flight had 
been delayed by over three hours. The 
athletes and coaches were asked 
whether they would make the trip. With 
their assent, according to SAI sources, 
they were packed off to the airport and 
then on to London. 

This infuriated the AAFI officials. 
They called a press conference and also 
sent a memorandum to the lOA. It was 
on the strength of the AAFT letter that 
the lOA took its official stand, decrying 
government interference. 

The issue of the manager, in particu¬ 
lar, has upset the AAF'I. “TTie guidelines 
included a provision for the intending 
manager of a squad to be present at the 
coaching camp for at least 15 days,” said 
another SAI source. “This provision has 
been made to ensure that players don’t 
have to run around for their require¬ 
ments prior to the trip abroad. They 
could thus concentrate on their train¬ 
ing,” he added. | 

To this, AAFI sources say that such a 
specific duration should not be manda¬ 
tory. “How can you say that arranging 
for the players’ trip will not take a day 
more or less than 15? If a man knows his 
job, he could do it in two, or even mie 
day, ” said an experienced AAFI official. 
“Tliis is a ridiculous stipulation.” 
Actually, the AAFI was keen on 
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sending Banerjce because, as a high- 
ranking official of the AAFl, he was 
expected to negotiate several program¬ 
mes for Indian athletes abroad as well as 
international events m India. Rather than 
conduct a lengthy correspondence, 
direct dialogue, they felt, would have 
helped the AAFI. 

"See what happened to the team?" 
said another AAFI source. "The players 
were stranded in England without 
money as the SAI people couldn’t get 
them their foreign exchange in time. 
Although for a short time, they had to go 
without their basics. Harry Wilson paid 
some money from his own pocket to 
save the situation. But this is what 



Margarat Alva (latt) and Sureah Kalmadi: 


happens when you don’t send an experi¬ 
enced manager with a team.” 

SAI has no answer to this. But it did 
have an explanation for the fiasco over 
sending a squad to Malaysia. A senior 
SAI official said that the Sports Author¬ 
ity had chalked out plans for participation 
of Indian trainees in different categories 
of international meets. The Asiad medal 
prospects would be sent to the most 
competitive, while the second stringers 
would go to smaller meets. This was 
being done not only to keep their 
competitive edge but to give the athletes 
the feeling that they could go abroad for 
competitions, instead of slogging it out in 
training camps, month after month. It 
was to treated as a relief from the 
grind. 

But the Malaysian meet opened up a 
new ground for squabble, ’fhe Malay¬ 
sians invited only six athletes, but AAFI 


had chosen 14, including coaches. At the 
selection trials, a SAI official concurred 
with the others in choosing the 14. 
Later, however, the sports ministry 
allowed only six to go. The AAFI 
decided to send the others at their own 
cost. SAI sources said that they refused 
permission for the rest because the 
meet was inconsequential. "When we 
invite athletes, we give them all facili¬ 
ties. A country like Malaysia, whose 
standard is far below ours, would have 
been pleased to provide hospitality to all 
the Indian athletes. That is why, since 
they wanted to pay for six members, we 
decided to send only that number." 

The .AAFI felt otherwise. “If they 



Insiders believe that 
theSAI-AAFI 
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more than a mere 
clash of egos. It is 
actually a conflict 
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Alva and AAFI 
president Suresh 
Kalmadi 


(SAI) want our athletes to feel good by 
taking part in international events, they 
should have given the airfare and other 
costs of sending the entire contingent. 
They can’t say one thing and do 
another." 

To make matters worse for SAI, five 
of the athletes sent by AAFI at its own 
cost, won medals at the meet. “Now the 
athletes are feeling much better. They 
will have the drive to improve further 
and give better service to the country,” 
AAFI officials say. 

After the return of this contingent, 
there was more controversy in store. 
SAI refused to pay the airfare of these 
five athletes after they arrived in Delhi 
for their onward journey to the athletics 
camp in Bangalore. Again, AAFI had to 
pay. A SAI source said that since the 
AAFI had sent these athletes, they 
naturally would have to send them back 
to the camp at their own cost. 

More important, however, is the 
allegation that these five athletes were 
asked to pay for their board and lodging 
at the camp. Although denied by a SAI 
official, AAF'I secretary Lalit Bahnot said 
that he had been asked by a SAI officer 
to meet the bills. 

The lOA secretary-general, Randhir 
Singh, said: "This has come as a blessing 
in disguise. If SAI had not provoked the 
AAFI, the lOA would not have been so 
fiercely united in staving off government 
interference. It is go^ for sports in 
India.” 

Insiders believe that this row is much 
more than a mere SAI-AAFI conflict. It 
IS actually a conflict between sports 
minister Margaret Alva and AAFI presi¬ 
dent Suresh Kalmadi. The latter has 
managed to cut across party lines to find 
support for his opposition to the method 
employed by Margaret Alva to "control 
sports bodies”. 

But right now, not much is expected 
by either side. Everyone is awaiting the 
•date of the general elections, knowing 
that alignments could change with the 
election results. This also means that 
the sports bodies tike the AAFI cannot 
do much but to wait for the next sports 
minister. 

In the meantime, however, another 
confrontation between SAI and AAFI is 
in the offing. ITie date for the start of the 
prestigious Asian track and field meet to 
be held at the Jawaharlal Nehru Stadium 
coincides with the government’s plans 
for staging its Spaitakiad-like "Bhar- 
atiyam”, basically a physical exercise- 
cum-dance rou^e, at ^e same place. 
Both the events are importanb but one 
will have to wait for a few days more to 
see who wins this latest round. 

ArIJIt tmniNmw OMW 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Combatinga 

menace 

eddings in India are 
fast becoming an occasion to 
flaunt wealth. Borrowed 
wealth in most cases. The 
menace of dowry is eating 
into the vitals of society. 
Laws have sadly failed to 
dissuade the grooms from 
squeezing the last penny 
from the bride’s parents. 
And, social organisations 
have so far failed to create an 
awareness among the people 
on the evils of the dowry 
system. But dowry deaths 
every day have not deterred 
the government or social 
bodies from tackling the 
crisis. 

In this respect, the West 
Bengal regime has taken the 
lead. Recently, the govern¬ 
ment has made it mandatory 
for all to submit a detailed list 
of items and cash received as 
dowry within a month of the 
marriage to the authorities. 
The state’s education branch 
has proposed that “the 
menace of dowry” be in¬ 
cluded in the syllabuses of 
the liigher secondary ex¬ 
amination. A laudable aim, 
but it remains to be seen 
whether the new policy will 
work. 


Aping stunts 

It was a Ulmi stunt that paid 
off, not once but twice. In 
Delhi, a starstruck woman, 
Prem mastered the art of 
thumbing lifts in cars and 
then extorting the money 
from the drivers. 

Where did she get the idea 
from? Apparently, the lady 
was an Amitabh Bachchan 
fan and—what with imitation 
being the sincerest form of 
flattery—tried to ape a stunt 
from one of his blockbusters, 
Anar Akbar Anthony, where 
the heroine would thumb a 
lift, and, after getting into the 
vehicle, threaten to scream if 
occupant did not cough 
yp the money. 



However, you can’t fool all 
the people all the time. The 
iwlice got wind of her activi¬ 
ties, and decided to lay a trap 
for her. Two sub-inspectors 
got into a car as decoy pas¬ 
sengers along vrith a public 
witness. Prem thumbed a 
lift, as usual, in their vehicle, 
and was about to repeat her 
ploy, when an Si’s card was 
flashed at her. 

And what did the police 
recover from her? The star's 
I^otograph and a few letters 
addressed to him. The moral 
of the story: conned (pun 
intended) ideas do not last 
long. 


Unique tribute 

TThis IS a unique tribute to 
one of the greatest leaders 
India—and the world—has 
ever seen. In Kanpur, a nine- 
pillar column, bearing details 


of Nehru’s will, is being in¬ 
stalled at Phool Bagh. The 
details of the testament were 
made public after his death 
more than two decades ago. 

The artist behind the ex¬ 
quisite handiwork is Kamta 
Prasad Srivastava of the 
Singhania Art Gallery, who 
told the press that about 
3,000 words from the testa¬ 
ment have been etched on 
the pillars. The project, 
which entails an expenditure 
of about Rs 1 lakh, was 
conceived by the newly- 
elected mayor of the city, 
Sriprakashjaiswai. 

The head of the column 
bears a “blessing palm” and a 
garland displaying the will. 


Unusuai hobby 



C#ops are generally associ¬ 
ated with weapons like the 
gun or the /afM But Prasan- 
to Kumar Das is made of 


THIS INDIA 


• tlRUCHl: The Madras-Karaikudi Kamban Express was 
recent^ for a peculiar reason; to wake up a 
gateman who was taking a nap on duty. The ipcldsm 
happened between Siikazhi and Kollidam stations. The 
train was stopped fOr about ten minutes. The gatekeeper, 
Pitaohal Muthu, had not closed the level crossing gate. The 
train cams to a grinding halt on not getting the green signal 
to cross the gate, its crew rushed to the gate cabin onfy to 
/ see that the gateman was fast asieep-rrhOiSn Express ' 
fStfriW Viswanathan, Madras) 

e PUNE; A woman vegetable vWdoret Bhor near Pune 
aummohed.^ her htehhift faculties to make sense of the 
;cew»rtfe of. tha electricity bjii issBwd by the Mahareshira 
.. 'Sirte Elecwcity Board lecantiy. The q^erly t^iatdes-^ 

■ , frfhihfetWdery.W ^ H^»-^mouhtea fo e staggering Bs 
1 a,fl0,9l<KTB— /hdtoft Ewrew IN.V. Vimate, jBangatere) 

W^wr«)fOB,T»«e»mtraivsNfiw'» ■ ■ 


different mettle. The Calcut¬ 
ta policeman is a good callig¬ 
rapher. He has an unusual 
hobhy of copying various 
pages of newspapers, word 
for word. What’s more, he 
even paints them, picture for 
picture. 

He has already copied 
Urdu, Hindi, Bengali, Telugu 
and Malayalam newspapers. 
He even copies front pages 
of dailies. Das has never 
exhibited his works but re¬ 
ceives a lot of encourage¬ 
ment from friends and rela¬ 
tives. 


The best gift 

It was perhaps the best 
birthday gift he could aspire 
for. For 19-year-old V. Srini- 
vasan of Madras, 22 July this 
year brought in its trail a 
unique gift: a sackful of 
greeting cards—18,850 to be 
precise. The birthday boy 
now expects to enter the 
Guinness Hook of World Re¬ 
cords. 

Srinivasan, a third-year 
polytechnic student, had 
been planning to do this for a 
long time. He passed the 
word around to his friends 
about his intention to create 
a world record on his birth¬ 
day and had requested each 



one to inform their friends so 
that more and more people 
would send him greetings. 

Needless to say, his con¬ 
tacts—and his persever¬ 
ance—paid off. And how! 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 6 AUGUST 1989 BY AMRITLAL 


^ ARIES (21 Marcl^SO April) 

This will be a good week for 
W financially Speculators 

and gamblers will do well. 
Avoid dealings with a mem¬ 
ber of the opposite sex. as she may 
hamper your career. Devote a lot of time to 
your family this week, particularly children. 
Keep a vigilant eye on your health. A 
favourable week for trekkers. 

Good datot: 6,7 and 12 
Lucky numbers: 4.7 and 9 
Favourable direcilon: South-east 

TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

This will be a good week lor 
those of you who are 
bothered by pending law¬ 
suits. Some of you may 
inherit property. Be careful about lending 
money this week. Your friends may need 
help, so give them all the support you can. 
Sportsmen, this will be a hectic week for 
you. You may have to go on a long lourney 
Good dales: 7,9 and 10 
Lucky numbers: 2,5 and 7 
Favourablo direction: East 

GEMINI (21 Msy-20 June) 

Executives, this week you 
? jJ will be called upon to shoul- 

/ der new responsibilities. 

So. be alert and conscien¬ 
tious. Speculators and gamblers, proceed 
carefully for you may incur losses. Stu¬ 
dents. you will secure good results in your 
examinations. Avoid political discussions, 
as you may find yourself in trouble. 

Good dalee: 6,9 and 11 
Lucky numbere: 3,4 and 8 
Favourable direction: South-west 

jff y^ IMNCER (21 Juno-20 July) 

Professionals, hard work 
and foresight will bring you 
success in the near future. 
Artistes, expect recognition 
this week. Businessmen, this is the time to 
make new investments. You are likely to 
gain a new friend who will help you in 
unexpected ways. Lovers, a word of cau¬ 
tion: an affair will come to a sudden end. 
Good datei: 6,8 and 10 
Lucky numbora: 2,6 and 9 
Favourable direction: South 


LEO (21 July—20 Auguil) 

This will be a good week for 
all of you. Businessmen. 
p Se? any investments you make 
will fetch good returns. 
Speculators, you are in for luck this week. 
For those of you who are unemployed, |ob 
prospects lie ahead of you. In this matter, 
you will be helped by your elders Lovers, 
relationships will remain smooth. 

Good datoi: 9,10 and 12 
Lucky numbers: 3,6 and 9 
Favourable direction: West 

VIRGO (21 AugutI—20 
Soplomber) This will not be 
a good week for most of 
you- Wany of you will be 
neglected by your close 
friends and many may turn against you 
You may face some problems at home. 
However, patience and fortitude will see 
you through this crisis, Sportsmen, howev¬ 
er, will receive recognition this week. 
Good dales: 7,10 and 11 
Lucky numbari: 7.8 and 9 
Favourable direction: South-east 

H LIBRA (21 Soptembor—20 
Octobar) This will be a good 
week for ail of you. A word 
of encouragement for those 
of you who are employed' 
expect praise from your seniors. Business¬ 
men, speculative ventures will prove suc¬ 
cessful. This will also be a good time to 
settle legal problems. Lovers, many of you 
will be married in the near future 
Good dates: 9,11 and 12 
Lucky numbers: 4,7 and 8 
Favourable direction: North 

^m*l SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) This wili be a 
week of mixed fortunes, 
Some of you wili gam finan- 
cially from unexpected 
sources. Businessmen, be wary of laun¬ 
ching new ventures this week. Many of y6u 
will go on a vacation you have had in mind 
for a long time. Students, you will do well in 
examinations. Keep an eye on your health. 
Good dates: 8,10 and 11 
Lucky numbers: 1.2 and 4 
Favourable direction: South-east 


SAGITTARIUS (21 Novem- 
bar—20 Docombor) 

Businessmen, forge ahead 
with whatever plans you 
have in mind this week. 
Mbny of you who are unemployed will find 
jobs in the near future. Some of you may 
go on a long journey soon. There will be 
some domestic worries, especially regard¬ 
ing children. « 

Good dalos: 6,7 and 8 
Ludqr numbers: 5,6 and 7 
Favourablo direetton: West 

CAPRICORN (21 Docombor- 
I Jonuary) Servicemen, 

j. you will be in for some 

criticism from your seniors 
A this week. However, there 
IS nothing to worry about and it should only 
make you work harder. You will soon bo 
rewarded for your efforts. Your colleagues , 
and friends will misunderstand you, so 
avoid arguments.. 

Good dales: 7.9 and 12 
Lucky numbars: 2,4 and 6 
Favourablo direction: North-east 

AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
February) A pleasant and 
active week lies ahead of 
you. Businessmen, the 
time is ripe for finalising 
new contracts It would be advisable if you 
recover your losses from investments you 
have made in the past. Lovers, try to mend 
strained relations this week. Speculators 
may do well. 

Good dates: 10,11 and 12 
Lucky numbors: 4,7 and 9 
Favourable direction: South 

PISCES (21 Fobruary-20 
March) Financially, this will 
be a good week for lucra- 
five ventures. Speculators 
and gamblers, you are like¬ 
ly to fare well. Those of you who are 
unemployed can expect to get jobs in the 
near future. Lovers, a word of caution: 
those of you who are planning to get 
married may run into difficulties. 

Good dales: 8,9 arid 10 
Lucky numbors: 2,3 and 5 
Favourablo diroetton: East 


Star Partners; Virgo—Cancer 

The Virgo woman is a very independent woman. But the Cancer man is of a different nature. He pays too much 
attention to his family, something the Virgo woman does not like. The Cancer man may, therefore, find her to be cold 

and indifferent. 
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Hegdeatbay 


W hen in power, Ramak- 
rishna Hegde had this 
penchant for appointing com¬ 
missions of inquiry at the 
first whiff of controversy. 
Now he is getting a taste of 
his own medicine. 

First, the Karnataka gov- 
enment has revived the com¬ 
mission that was constituted 
^ to inquire into the charges of 
bribery against the former 
CM’s son Bharat Hegde in 
the MD seat scandal. The 
term of the first commission 
ran out without any work 
being accomplished, so the 
government reconstituted it, 
with Justice Parameshwar of 
the Allahabad High Court 
being asked to complete the 
task, this time round. 

In August, yet another 
commission will begin inves¬ 
tigating allegations against 
Hegde. The Kuldip Singh 
Commission, which will in¬ 
quire into the land scandals in 
f which the Janata Dal leader 
has been implicated. 

To complete the gloomy 
scenario, Subramaniam 
Swamy is moving heaven and 
earth in an effort to transfer 
the defamation case against 
him to Bangalore, where he 
can play out his role of mar¬ 
tyr in a good cause under the 
full glare of media attention. 

And, in the process, dam¬ 
age Hegde’s prospects at the 
next polls. 


A Ray of hope? 


S iddhartha Shankar Ray 
seems to have p^ipped 
the others to the post, in the 
race for the Calcutta (north¬ 
west) seat. 

For some time now, a 
number of West Bengal Con¬ 
gressmen, including Union 
.minister of state for com¬ 
merce Priya Ranjan Das 
Munshi, the MLA fi-om Bur- 
rabazar Rsyesh Khaitan, and 
^lie pugnacious Rajya &bha 



Swamy: wantad, a tranafar 

member D.P. Roy, have 
been eyeing the constituency, 
which has traditionally re¬ 
turned Congress candidates 
to the Lok Sabha. Ashoke 
Sen, former Union Law 
Minister, had established 
permanent rights over it in, 
the past. But now that he has' 
joined the Janata Dal, th4 
seat is up for grabs. Local 
Congressmen believe that 
the seat remains ‘safe’ and 
any candidate nominated by 
the Congress(I) high com¬ 
mand is certain to be elected. 

The high command 
appears to think that the seat 
is best given to Ray, who 
after his fair performance in 
Punjab deserves an easier 
job. Party sources also hint 
that Ray might be given a 
mmisterial assignment after 
the next Lok Sabha polls. 

Not that Ray has it all 
sown up. For, he has failed at 
the hustings twice before. 
He lost in 1984 (Darjeeling) 
and in 1986 (Birbhum). And 
this may well work against 
him. 


SMdhaitha Shankar Ray: mada It 




Hagda: gloomy acanarlo 


Watered down 



Sharad Pawar: working thinga 
to hla advantaga 


rust Sharad Pawar to 
turn even the fury of 
nature to his advantage. The 
beleaguered Maharashtra 
CM, charged of all manner of 
wrong-doing in what has 
come to be known as the 
dereservation scandal, hit 
upon a novel way of mollify¬ 
ing the Opposition, all set to 
m^e his life miserable in the 
House. 

On an aerial survey of the 
flood-hit areas of the state, 
to assess the damage to life 
and property, Pawar did 
what no other chief minister 
in the long history of the 
Indian republic has ever 
done. He took Opposition 
leaders such as Mrs Mrinal 
Gore and Mr Hande along for 
a ride. 

Predictably, the perform¬ 
ance of these stalwarts in the 
Assembly, when the great 



land scam came up for dis¬ 
cussion, was nothing to write 
home about. All Mrinal (Jore 
could manage was a weak dig 
to the effect that since Pawar 
was so dose to these in¬ 
famous builders he could dip 
into their pockets to help the 
flood victims. 


No entry, please 


T he Sri Lankan govern¬ 
ment has never made 
any secret of the fact that it 
disapproves of the IPKF 
allowing their favoured ones 
into Jal^, without the man¬ 
datory visas. But for the first 
time in recent history the 
foreign office actually went to 
the extent of lodging a for¬ 
mal protest, to this effect. 

They had good reason. 
After the assassinations of 
the two TULF leaders, Col¬ 
ombo went out of its way to 
facilitate the entry of Indian 
VIPs such as minister of 
state K. Natwar Singh, who 
wished to attend the funeral. 
The Sri Lankan deputy high 
commissioner in Madras de¬ 
spatched two officials to the 
Tambaram lAF base to 
stamp their visas, and expe¬ 
dite their departure. 

But strangely enough, on 
that day itself, another IPKF 
aircraft took off from the 
same base carrying a party of 
21 persons, some journal¬ 
ists, others political leaders. 
None of them saw fit to avail 
of the facilities provided. In 
fact, they did not even 
bother to carry their pass¬ 
ports. Piqued no end, the Sri 
Lankan authorities lodged an 
official protest with the Indi¬ 
an high commissioner in Sri 
Lanka, L.N. Mehrotra. 

This had little effect, 
though. Barely a week later, 
the IPKF was at it again. It 
carted a dozen Madras 
scribes around on a con¬ 
ducted tour of the north¬ 
eastern provinces in Sri 
Lanka. These ‘piests’ had no 
passports, no visas, and cer¬ 
tainly, no foreign exchanges 
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The yogi and 
the commissar 


P olitics makes strange 
bedfellows—and none 
more strange than Comrade 
Atal Behari Vajpayee and 
Pandit E.M.S. Namboodir- 
ipad. 

Yes, that's how the BJP 
leader and the general 
secretary of the CPI(M) 
were described by a senior 
Janata leader at the meeting 
where the Opposition drew 
up its mass resignation plan. 
Once the decision had been 
taken, bonhomie prevailed, 
with a smiling LK. Advani 
shaking hands with an equally 
cheerful EMS. Prompting 
one of those present to give 
Vajpayee and Namboodiripad 
their incongruous sobri¬ 
quets. 

Perhaps, not so incon¬ 
gruous, after aU. Vajpayee 
was a member of the All 
India Student Federation in 
his student days, and EMS 
happens to be in the line of 
the direct descendents of Adi 
Shankaracharya. 

GoodGkKi! 

T he Opposition's reputa¬ 
tion as the gang that 
can’t shoot straight has been 
established. For, their latest 
stratagem to embarrass the 
Prime Minister is sure to 
backfire on them, with dis¬ 
astrous consequences. 

The Janata Dal leaders 
have decided to conduct a 
poster war, accusing Rajiv 
Gandhi of having made a pile 
in the Bofors deal. The visual 
would have Rajiv, in the tra¬ 
ditional ^rb of Lord Krishna, 
tucking into butter oozing out 
of an earthernware pot, 
bearing the now infamous (at 
least to the collective Indian 
consciousness) names— 
As. HDW,etc. 

blurb haa^the PM 
singing plaint{v^l^:^<-‘Wara 
more, mai 'maakhan 
khayo. jySOk?tnother, 1 didn’t 



Atal Baliarl Valpayaa: eommunlat aympathlaar 

have the butter.)” Implying 
that all the PM's protesta- Catei 
tions of innocence in the 
various scams are so much 
ho^ash, and that his com- ^uestir 

plicity in the scandals is very ^Have 

nearly proved. Party Ml 

The Congress(I) remains Answt 

singularly unperturbed. asked La 

Members reason that the resign, c 

posters will only impart reli- are no L; 

gious sanctity to the PM’s Parliamei 

various acts of ommission Who is 
and (ah, you said it!) commis- other tha 
sion. The reference, oblique the Labe 
though it may be, to Rajiv’s (founded 
dead mother will only lead to dentV.V. 
a fresh wave of sympathy beenaski 

And there’s nothing like iden- rassing 

tification with a gody figure, other tha 

to enhance one’s chances at self, 

the hustings. The ca 

Right, Mr N.T. Rama press rek 

Rao? by the Lai 


R«|lv OandhlrMira Kriahna 


Catechism 


Q uestion to V.V. Prasad: 

Have you asked Labour 
Party MPs to resign? 

Answer: We have not 
asked Labour Party MPs to 
resign, only because there 
are no Labour Party MPs in 
Parliament. 

Who is V.V. Prasad? None 
other than the President of 
the Labour Party of India 
(founded by the late Presi¬ 
dent V.V. (jiri). And who has 
been asking him such embar¬ 
rassing questions? None 
other than Mr Prasad, him¬ 
self. 

The catechism came in a 
press release issued in Delhi 
By the Labour Party welcom¬ 




ing the en masse resignation 
of the Opposition. Prasad 
hailed the step as an example 
of “Gandhian satyagraha" 
And then spoilt the effect 
with that question-answer 
bit. 


On the bench 


T he Opposition’s resigna¬ 
tion ^ama had its lighter 
moments. After handing in 
their resignations to the Lok 
Sabha Speaker Balram 
Jakhar, the Opposition MPs 
trooped into the Telugu De- 
sam office in Parliament, to 
hold an impromptu press 
conference. 

It was full house. Th^ 
entire city press corps, as 
well as representatives of 
foreign newspapers, maga¬ 
zines, radio and TV net¬ 
works were out in full force. 



Madhu Dandavato: punlahad? 

So much so, that one photo¬ 
grapher, who got there a 
little late, found that he could 
see very little of the pro¬ 
ceedings. He stood it for 
some time, and then yelled 
out to Janata leader Profes- ] 
sor Madhu Dandavate, who 
was briefing those present 
on what had transpired in the 
House, that he stand up on 
the bench, instead. 

While everyone broke up 
at this unusual request. 
Dandavate though fazed, 
reacted with great spirit. 
"Nobody, not even my, 
teachers in school, has asked 
me to do that, ” the professor 
quipped good-naturedly, a . • 

























"1 was impressed 
when my doctor said 
eo-KarpintlairVitalizer 
reaiiy stops hair ioss. 



But I was convinced 
when 1 used it." 



"My doctor told me Beo-Karpin Hair Vltallzer* is a unique 
scientific formula based on extensive research. He also told 
me it provides all the essential proteins, co-enzymes and 

vitamins for strengthening hair roots. 

All I Know Is that It has certainly stopped my hair from 
falling and checked dandruff/____ 

Here's an excerpt from the resear ch report: _ 

"66.66% gave excellent and 33 J3% gave good resets w^ 
complete disappearance of dandruff In all cases 
cent per cent stoppage of fall of hair... So, simcess rate with ^ 
Keo-Karpin HalrVltallier maybe stated to be cent percent. 

Indian Medical Oaxette 118.223 (1984) 


The I proven] scientific way 
to prevent hair loss and dandruff. 

Dc/s Me<Ucal.Ca« you cao trust. 
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was impressed 
when my doctor said 
Keo-Karpin HairVitalizer 
really stops hair loss. 
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But 1 was convinced 
when I used it" 


"My doctor told me Keo-Karpin Hair Vitalizer* is a unique 
scientific formula based on extensive research. He also told 



me it provides all the essential proteins, co-enzymes and 
vitamins for strengthening hair roots. 

All I know is that it has certainly stopped my hair from 
failing and checked dandruff." 

Here's an exceipt from the research report: 

"66.66% gave excellent and 33.33% gave good results with 
complete disappearance of dandruff in ail cases and nearly 
cent per cent st^page of fall of hair... So, success rate with 
Keo-Kaipin Hair Vitaiizer may be stated to be cent per cent.* 
Indian Medical Qaxette 118,223 (1984) 


The |proven| scientific way 
to prevent hair loss and dandruff. 
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T he layout was Kood as 
were tlie photographs 
(Have money will spend, 

23—29July). However, I 
was amazed to learn that in a 
country where 60 per cent of 
the population lives below 
the poverty line and the per 
capita loan is estimated at Ks 
65^) against the per capita 
income of Rs 255, tliere are 
people who can afford to 
spend as much as Rs 40,000 
on a gown! 

The consumer industry is 
reaping a golden harvest, 
thanks to the inflow of black 
money. It is indeed distres¬ 
sing to know that while a 
section of society does not 
even have the money to buy 
a cake of soap, another 
spends Rs 6,000 for a dinner 
and even has a birthday party 
at a cost which is more than 
the settlement dues, 
accruing to a petty govern 
ment clerk after .33 years of 
service. Such vulgar exhibi¬ 
tion of wealth needs to be 
stopped. 

Mamto DuM Hoy Chowdhury, 
lOumgpur (Wm»t Bengal) 

Birds of a feather 

1 979 brought a change in 
Indian politics, a change 
for the better (1979- Prearns 
die fast, 2—8 July). The 
three years of Janata rule 
brought nothing but shame to 
India. It even destroyed the 
existing establishment. The 
Janata leaders were so busy 
trying to grab power that 
they even forgot about the 
electorate which had voted 
them to power. They had no¬ 
thing to offer to the people 
except the reports of the 
^bah^ommission of which 


A boutlqu* In Madras: trandy and 

nothing came ultimately. In 
the process, the nation was 
in a shambles. It was inevit¬ 
able that India would turn to 
Mrs Gandhi and pm its hopes 
on her. 

Ten years later, with elec¬ 
tions drawing near, the Jana¬ 
ta IS once again fumbling m 
trying to unite and win back 
the faith of the electorate. 

Hut It IS doubtful whether the 
peojile will forgive them their 
trespasses. 

W/ara Moorthy, Puna 
(manarathtra) 

To quit or not to 
quit 

J ayalalitha is the pnnia don¬ 
na of Tamil Nadu politics 
( G( lodbye doesn ’t mean 
farewell, 16 -22july). Over 
the last few years she has 
emerged as one of the lead¬ 
ing personalities in India 
comptirable to the likes of 
Indira Gandhi. Vijayraje Scin- 
dia and Maharani Gayatri 
Devi. Unlike her contempor- 
Jayalallttia; whimalcal 



coatiy 

arics. Vyianthimaja, Jayanti 
Natarajan and Unia Gajapati 
Rajii who have only lent gla¬ 
mour to the party, Jayalalitha 
has always poitrayed herself 
as a woman who means busi¬ 
ness. However, it is to the 
late MGR's credit that 
Jayalalitha has emerged as a 
woman with poise and 
strength. 

Despite the odds stacked 
against her, she has managed 
to hold her head high. Her 
emergence as the leader of 
the Opposition in Tamil Nadu 
IS an open manifestation of 
her success. Hats off to this 
great woman who has made 
an otherwise chauvinistic 
society eat its woids. 

B. Subramaniam, Madras 
(Tamil Nadu) 

■ At a time when everything 
IS working to her advan¬ 
tage—the united AlADMK 
wants her leadership and the 
Congress (I) is almost ready 
to work out an alliance with 
her- - there is no reason why 
she should quit politics. 
However, if she is serious 
this time, there must be 
some strong reason beinnd 
her decision. On the other 
hand, she may be up to her 
old trick of crying 'wolf. 

A. Jacob Sahayam, Trivandrum 
(Harala) 


valley, 9—ISJuly). Peace, 
which had remained a 
dream in the regime of 
Sheikh Abdullah, is proving 
to be more elusive under his 
son, Farooq Abdullah. Aided 
by the incompetence of the 
Farooq administration, pro- 
Pakistani forces are rapidly 
gaining strength in the val¬ 
ley. Bomb blasts and street 
violence are the order of the 
day. If steps are not taken 
immediatelyrthe alarming 
situation might turn the bor¬ 
der state into a hot bed of 
subversion and terrorism. 

Manoj tain, Sarangmra (Waat 
Ban^) 


No peacoy this 



A violent valley 

M ore than four decades 
after India attained In¬ 
dependence, Kashmir con¬ 
tinues to be in a state of 
turmoil (And unquiet lies the 


Subash Ghisingh: having hla 
way 

A n agitator turned admi¬ 
nistrator turned dicta¬ 
tor, Subash Ghi.singh appears 
to have got what he wanted 
(Givingpeace a chance, 25 
June—1 July). But, sadly, it 
IS at the cost of the common 
man. Danccling has virtually 
become a Gorkhaland. 

A friend working as a 
cashier in the West Bengal 
State Klectricity Board was 
transferred from Asansol to 
Darjeeling in May 1989. 

Since he was not allowed to 
join the Daijeelmg office, he 
had to report at the Jalpaiguri 
office. There is no more the 
thnil of visiting the beautiful 
hill station. Costs are exorbi¬ 
tant and safety is at stake. 
Wq^are giving peace a 
chance. But given the pre¬ 
sent scenario, peace in Dar¬ 
jeeling is destined to remain 
elusive. 

P. Sarkar, Bamdpur IWaat 
Bangal) 
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Sycophancy 



K.K. Tawarl; hi* nwstar’a vole* 


R ajiv’s battering ram, K. 

K. Tewari, the so-called 
‘professor’, is the biggest 
sycophant in the Congress(I) 
regime (Delhi Diary, 9—15 
July). Tewari is not more 
abusive than he is foul- 
mouthed. As long as this man 
remains the minister for in¬ 
formation and broadcasting, 
nothing on television will be 
worth watching. The news 
clippings will continue to be 
hogged by large portraits of 
the Prime Minister. I wonder 
if it was prudent on Rajiv 
Gandhi’s part to keep this 
man in his cabinet. 

KMuptlra, A^upaK 

Illogical 

S n Lanka’s continued di- 
atnbe against India, 
which has acted as d benefac¬ 
tor to thousands of Tamils in 
the island, only reveals the 
shallowness of the average 
Sri Lankan (Power games, 

16—22 July). President Pre- 
madasa is being illogical in 
demanding the withdrawal of 
the IPKF. He does not real¬ 
ise that the Sri Lankan anny 
has neither the power nor 
the resQurces to fight the. 
LTTE. Former President 
Jayewardene had recognised 
the need to keep the IPKF in 
the island. India has, since 
time immemorial, extended a 
helping hand towards its 
neighbours only to be mis¬ 
understood by them. 
CMIraHariharan, CaHeirtt* 
(WaatBmngal) 


Of soldiers and sailors 


T he photograph on page 
15 ('/nda is violating our 
sovereignty', 16—22 July) 
has been wrongly captioned. 
It is not an IPKF soldier in 
the photograph but a lieute¬ 
nant in the navy, whose rank 
is equivalent to that of a 
captain in the army. You are 
no doubt aware that in 
nautical parlance, the word 
‘soldier’ has traditionally 
been used with derision. In 
the language of the sea, ‘sol- 


T he ghastly massacre of 
innocents at Moga once 
again brought to ligjit the fact 
that the terrorists in Punjab 
have not yet given up their 
sinister activities (Death at 
daybreak, 16—22 July). The 
main motive behind this brut¬ 
al assault on KSS workers 
was to create communal dis- 


diering’ means idling or wast¬ 
ing time. Similarly ‘soldiers 
wind’ means a fair wind, on 
the assumption that even a 
soldier would be able to man¬ 
age at sea in such a wind (ref: 
A Dictionary of sailing, by 
F.H. Burgess, 1961). 

I trust you will make 
amends to the nautical com¬ 
munity and to the once 
senior service. 

Shjmm CMnant, Bombay 
(mahanaMra) 


thing concrete was done to 
curb nihilism which has 
greatly affected the country’s 
peace, harmony and prosper¬ 
ity. Security measures must 
be reorganised and streng¬ 
thened to prevent the rec- 
curence of such incidents. 
Sbaahmnk Shokhar, Maonrt 
tt/harPiwdoah) 


History repeated 





Arun N*lmi: expotad 

ongratulatkms to 
Udayan Shamia for his 
bnlliant investigative report 
(Hawaiian holiday, 9—15 
July). Arun Neliru had spared 
no effort to paint Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi as a paradigm of corrup¬ 
tion with no conclusive evi¬ 
dence to support his claim. 
The onus of proving his inno¬ 
cence now lies with him. 

How will he ever account for 
the mammoth Ks 22 lakhs 
that he spent on his trip? In 
all likelihood, Arun Nehru 
was financed by someone 
abroad. If this is true, he 
must reveal the identity of 
his ‘friend’. One wonders to 
what extent this ‘friend’ be¬ 
nefits from sponsonng Arun 
Nehai 

Regarding the PM, the 
less said about him the bet¬ 
ter He asks the central gov¬ 
ernment offices to curtail ex¬ 
penses and even launches an 
austenty dnve. And then, 
without a care in the world, 
leaves for Lakshadweep with 
his entourage for a holiday at 
the cost of public money! 

Kabiahakhar PurkaH, Cakaitta 
(WaatBonpd) 

Corrigendum 

f n our issue dated 2—8 July 
(Playing with pistols), we 
carried a photograph of A. K. 
Jajodia. We now learn that 
the man m the photograph is 
Aloke Kumar Jajodia, and not 
Aditya Kumar Jajodia who is 
referred to m the story. Our 
apologies to bothjajodias— 
Editor. 
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On the rampage 


harmony. The government’s 
inability to combat terrorism 
is a shame. It is time some- 
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GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 


An ugly 
menace 

Communal riots 
seem to have become 
the order of the day 

KHUSHWANT SINGH _ 

t lia^ more amis than an (x topus,” thun¬ 
dered (iazi Alxiul Sattar, professor of Urdu 
at Ali;tarh Muslim University. He was 
oratini' at a nieelinf; m Kanpur organised by 
(iiriraj Kishore, head of the department of 
creative writing, HT, and the Rotarians. Amongst the 
creative writers on the rostrum were Kajendra Y’adav and 
Krishna Sobli and the saffron-clad .s,'rdyiu-politician, Swami 
Agnivesli. 'I'here was a gory opening to the seminar. 




drains, those of Harijans as well as of the Jats. ” He lost the 
election in Haryana but won a thunderous applause in 
Kanpur. 

Kajendra Yadav deplored the appendage of caste to 
people’s names. "The first thing an Indian wants to know 
about a stranger is his caste," he said. Quite true. We 
don’t have to ask him about his caste because we know 
from his name that he is Yaduvanshi, an Aheer. Krishna 
Sobti put her sentiments in poetic prose and was suitably 
greeted with acclaim. We slew the canker of communalism 
ending on the note that all the world’s communal save thee 
and me. and even thee is a little communal. 

Qazi Sattar is right in saying that communalism is a 
many-armed octopus. And just as an qptopus when 
attacked squirts ink to obscure the vision of its assailant, 
the communalist spreads canards which puts attackers off 
Its trail. One cherished belief is in Hindu-Muslim bhat- 
bhaisnr. we are all children of the one God who is both 
Ishwar and Allah, Ram and Rahim, ergo, Hindus and 
Muslims are brothers. The truth is that wherever people 
of different races, religions, languages and cultures have 
co-existed, instead of hhai-bhaisni there is tension. And if 
land, property or business is involved, tension often 
explodes into violence. The other canard is that there 
were no communal riots before the British introduced 
their policy of divide and rule. Hindu-Muslim tensions and 
violence were there since Islam came to India. And before 
Islam there were conflicts between Hindus and Jams, 
Hindus and Buddhists, Dravidians and Aryans, 'fhe only 
guarantee of peace was when one community was 
unquestionably dominant and the other accepted subservi¬ 
ence. Where Muslims ruled, Hindus dared not protest 
against discnmination. Where Hindus were the dominant 
power, Muslims acquiesced to mjustice. 


Police handobast around the Mer- THERE WERE also penods of 

chant Chambers Hall almost got into jit'ace after protracted communal 


disarray when a senior head const¬ 
able ticked off an errant junior for 
neglecting his duty. The junior re¬ 
warded Ins superior by putting a 
bullet through his heart. We pro- 
ceedt'd to discuss the menace of 
communalism as if nothing had hap¬ 
pened. 

THE AUDIENCE was most re¬ 
ceptive: companng communalism to 


Wherever people of 
different races, 
religions, languages 
and cultures have 
co-existed, instead of 
bhai‘bhaism there is 
tension. And if land. 


strife of the kind that accompanied 
the partition of the country. For 14 
years after Independence till 1961 
there were no communal nots in 
India. Since then we’ve had commun¬ 
al killing of some kind or the other 
every day of the year. During British 
rule communal violence was limited 
to Hindu-Muslim confrontations on 
religious holidays like Holi, Id-ul 


the tentacles of an octopus was 
received with cries of wah! wah! 
"Who was the admiral of Shivaji’s 
fleet.-’" asked Qazi Sahib. And 


property or business 
is involved, then 
tension often 


Zuha, the Ganapati festival, the com¬ 
monest cause being playing of music 
before mosques. Riots occurred in a 
few not-pronc towns. Today, riots 


answered the question himself. "A 
Muslim. ’’ He carried Shivaji’s flags of 


explodes into violence 


take place between Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims, Hindus and Sikhs, Hindus and 


secularism further. “Who was the Christians, caste-Hindus and Hari- 

commander of Shivaji’s artillery? A non-tnbals, Bengalis 


Muslim. When Shivaji sacked Surat he brought back a copy 
of the Holy Quran bearing it reverently on his head.” So 
great was (.jazi Sahib’s enthusiasm for the Maratha hero 
tliat he made him out as the vanquisher of the communal 
villain, Aurangzeb. I had not read of it m any book of 
history but in that atmosphere sentiment mattered more 
than historic facts. 

SwauM., Agnivesh was closer to the present times, 
ing fiiiif last election campaign in Haryana, they did not 
him what he proposed to do if he won but what caste 
hi; was ~Um> kis ka sat! "1 am a bbangr—sweeper, ’’ replied 
Swamiji. "Then why didn’t you put yourself from a 
reserved constituency?" they asked. "Because I clear all 


and Assamese, Maharashtrians and Kannadas. The entire 
country has become riot-prone. Everyone’s hand rises 
against his neighbour because everyone wants what his 
neighbour has—his land, his job, or his business. Racial, 
religious and linguistic differences provide the excuse to 
do so. The instigation usually comes from the educated 
middle class of tradesmen and politicians (except commun¬ 
ists): their instruments are lump«p elements and the 
educated-unemployed. 

Since economic conditions are not likely to improve in 
tlie near future nor jobs found for millions of the 
unemployed, what can we do about communal riots? 
Nothing very much except team to live with them.a 
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Hajiv Gandhi’s government is very bite 
Chengiz Khan’s. He is the Prime Minis¬ 
ter of the courttry and yet he convenient¬ 
ly forgets about his people’s woes—the 
brmers have been in dire straits fw more 
than two years now—and he keeps 
jazzing ofi abroad. 


Mahenura Sinuh TiKAn', peasant lead¬ 
er 

IRajiv Gandhi is a better person than 
V.P. ^gh and Arun Nehru. 


k 


SuBKAMANiAM SwAMY. Janata Party 
leader 

Idon’t think you can describe any seat 
as safe fmr the Congress(I) in the 
foithcotrang elections 

GManiKhan Chowimukv, West 
Eien0 PCCd) 't«e^nt j 


Aili 


.p .Jf^wasttotiftheteiToriStscan 
useth^ guns so can my boy s (poSce). 

i'f.Fi RfBEiKo, the Punjab Govemor'a 
Hdneet^yelerting to the 'htdlet-Jar-bullet' 
fheory f' - ■ 


I he law will take its course. I have - 
given up all attachments and I am like a; 
saint dedicated to.the service of the 
people. 

N.T. Rama Rao, Andhra Pradesh chief 
mmister, on his daughter hlinghfr di¬ 
vorce 


I. 


'nhone to Bakreshwar kabakra bana 
(hya. 

VasantSathe, Union ener^ minister, 
criticising Wfest Bengal’s attitude to 
Bakreshwar 


B. 


ut the people who are at the helm of 
affairs today are prepared to do any¬ 
thing, including another partition, if it 
means their pditical survival. 


RamJethmalani, Rajya Sabha MP 

I think someone must be insane to even 
consider d»at possibility. 


Manu Chhabria, businessman, on 
whetiier there is any threat to his 
control over Dunlop from other corpo¬ 
rate sources 


n.H tMouuvrue nussOKuou 


The, state needs Pawar. We want to 
have leaders like Pawar in an other 
states. 

Bv Shankarananu, Union kwtnmister 

Notat this moment. 

Javalautha, T^Naduk opposition 
leader, on whtriher is qwttmg< 
politics 

h you see any of my films, I have never 
opened my shirt buttons to show my 
diest. I’ve never done anytl^ to look 
evU or make me look li^a villak. 

Shakti Kakior, actor, on his image 

in astrdogy we scrape throuj^ the ' 
layers of a man untfi he stands before us 
naked. 

Beian DAKUWALtA, asttologer and poet 


W, 


fit anybody say that they’re happy 
tobefityiires? 

Madhuri Dixtr, actress, on whether 
sheisamlntkms 


I 
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The new RSS 

Bigger, stronger and in the thick of politics 


ho has the Hindu card 
up his sleeve in the 
coming general elec¬ 
tions? The Rashtriy.a 
Swayamsevak Sangh 
(RSS) may be the country’s ‘saffron 
brotherhood’, but the Congress(I) has 
often beaten it at the communal game. It 
‘out-Hindued’ the RSS at the 1984 elec-’ 
tions, in the wake of Mrs Gandhi's 
assassination, and during the J&K 
Apembly elections in 1987, when the 
Hindu voters of Jammu thought that the 
Congress(I) was a better bet than the 
RSS’ child, the Bharatiya Janata l*arty 
(BJP), . 

Political pundits are divided over 
whether religion will play an electoral 
role this time round. But the RSS has no 
doubts. Its pre-poll warming-up exer¬ 
cises have just begun and its political 
muscles are flexing like never before. 
With true-blue RSS commissars now in 
formal control of virtually every wing of 
the BJP. The number of its members— 
direct and indirect—is spiralling upwards 
and its appetite for politics keener than 


ever before. The RSS might have begun 
64 years ago as an exclusive fraternity 
for Marathi Brahmins, but the religious- 
cultural organisation is now struggling to 
become a well-oiled machine. 

Yet, there has hardly been any notice¬ 
able change in the RSS’ activities; the 
routine morning drill of the shakhas, or 
branches, remains an inseparable part of 
the Sangh’s ‘business’. But the number 
of shakhas has spiralled, from a mere 
10,600 in 1979, the year its friendly 
Janata government collapsed, to 37,000, 
including 17,000 upshakhas or sub¬ 
branches. Considering that each branch 
or sub-branch records a morning 
attendance of 14, the organisation now 
has a re^lar membership of over half a 
million tied by overt political kinship. 
Against a mere 1,200 pracharaks, or 
main organisers, a decade ago, RSS now 
fields more than 2,000 of them. 

But it is not just a game of numbers. 
Its relationship with the BJP too has 
undergone a sea-change—from that of 
an ideological neighbour to a member of 
the “sangh pariv^’. Till last year, the 


BJP was an enigma to hardcore RSS 
men for the ambivalent attitude it 
adopted towards the communal question 
and its muted bag of “Gandhian social¬ 
ism” and ‘‘positive secularism”. But now 
the cloud of doubt* has been lifted, 
specially after the BJP accepted the 
RSS’ tough line on the thorny Babri 
Masjid-Ram Janambhoomi issue. In the 
December 1984 Lok Sabha elections, 

Mrs Gandhi’s assassination assumed 
such a communal colour that, in many 
areas, RSS men happily worked for the 
Congress(I) candidates. "Such a thing 
will never happen again, ” says Bhaurao 
Deoras, RSS working committee mem¬ 
ber, brother of the organisation’s supr^i-, 
mo Balasalieb Deoras, and liis likely suc¬ 
cessor. 

T he process of including the BJP into 
the sangh panvar began early tliis 
year, after a fiat from the Sangh's head¬ 
quarters (a four-storeyed building in the 
downtown Mahal area of Nagpur), which 
directed some RSS members to get in¬ 
volved in the functioning of the BJP. One 

... ^ 
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consequence of this was the induction, 
into the BJP national executive, of Gov- 
ind Acharya, a dark and wiry Tamil 
Brahmin and a former teacher of 
mathematics at Banaras Hindu Universi¬ 
ty. Acharya, an RSS pracharak, is a 
former organising secretary of the 
powerful student bi^y, the Akhil Bhar¬ 
atiya Vidyarthi Parishad (ABVP). The 
ABVP was the base from which he built 
up his network of contacts in the influen¬ 
tial academic and professional circles of 
the capital. Acharya lives in the BjP’s 
party headquarters itself, on Delhi’s 
Ashoka Road, and is always on the 
move—far outpacing popular but old- 
fashioned stalwarts like Atal Behari Va¬ 
jpayee and BJP president L.K. Advani. 

However, Acharya is but one in a 
series of top-level RSS appointments in 
the BJP. In Andhra Pradesh, for exam¬ 
ple, the RSS has put Venugopal Reddy 
on the BJP state executive. Reddy, 
although little-known politically, is one of 
the Sangh’s ace ptacharaks and until re¬ 
cently edited the RSS’ Telugu weekly, 
Jagnti. In Gujarat, where seat adjust¬ 
ment talks between the BJP and the 
Janata Dal have been proceeding with 
virtually no hitch, the prime mover of 
the BJP’s accommodative policy towards 
the Dal is the newly-appointed state 
general secretary, Narendra Modi. Until 
his recent induction into the party, he 
was the RSS’divisional in-charge {bibhag 
prachark) of Ahmedabad. 



. Iky 


lit tiM 1984 •toctkMi, 
,fi$S nwn wiNl(«d for 


Soys USS working 
commitloo mombor, 
Blimirao Dooms, 
"Such a thing wilt 
novor happen again** 


It is quite obvious from the recent 
pattern of the RSS’ infiltration into the 
BJP that the Sangh is pushing its political 
surrogate to break away from its tradi¬ 
tional [wlicy of staying clear of other 
opposition parties. Says Acharya: "We 
want a no-split situation in the Opposi¬ 
tion votes.’’ It is possibly to ensure this 
that the RSS has begun to pressure the 
BJP into replacing its Rajasthan unit 
president, L.K. Chatun'edi, with Bhan- 
war Lai Sharma. Unlike Chaturvedi, 
Sharma enjoys a gixxl rapport with the 
state’s most charismatic Opposition lead¬ 
er arid former chief minister, Bhairon 
Singh Shekhawat. 1'his factor alone 
weighed with the RSS to intervene in 
favour of Sharma. 


Some BJP old-timers feel they are 
being rubbed the wrong way, but do not 
protest as they are not sure of their own 
strength. In the 1984 general elections, 
when the RSS did not support BJP candi¬ 
dates wholeheartedly, it won only two 
seats in the Lok Sabha and none in the 
largest state, Uttar Pradesh. But, with 
full RSS support, it did extremely well in 
the Haryana Assembly elections in 1987. 
There has been the stray case of open 
revolt though. In Orissa, when the RSS 
recently had the entire BJP state unit 
changed, Hari Chandan, the BJP state 
president, resigned from the party in 
protest and joined the Janata Dal. But 
the RSS doesn’t seem to care. Debendra 
Pradhan, the new Orissa state unit chief 
of the BJP, is a hardcore member of the 
RSS. In Tamil Nadu, the RSS recently 
got the BJP to appoint one of its prachar- 
aks, Vijayaraghavalu, as the state presi¬ 
dent, replacing Laxmanan. In Karnata¬ 
ka, Ananta Kumar, the new state gener¬ 
al secretary of the BJP, is an RSS im¬ 
port. 

I n Uttar Pradesh, the state where the 
Opposition faces its toughest battle 
with the Congress(I), the RSS is 
attempting to infiltrate the BJP in a big 
way. Its plan is to put its own men in ! 
each district unit of the party. Already, 
two influential pracbaraks of the RSS, 
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Balasaheb Oeoras' 
controversial 
organisation Is flexing 
Its political muscles 
like never before. RSS 
^ men now occupy 
many key positions In 
the BJP and are 
Influencing the party’s 
politics 
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Kamalesh Kumar and Rampiyare Pande, 
have moved into the state executive. 
Kumar is one of the sambhag pracharaks 
of the KSS in Uttar Pradesh, a rank 
higher than that of a bibhag pracharak. 
Pandey is the Banaras bibhag pracharak. 
Insiders aver that the Kumar-Pandey 
duo has the last word in the ongoing 
seat adjustment talks with the Janata 
Dal. In fact, it is said that they uphold 
the ‘dove line’ in the party and are pre¬ 
pared to settle for 19 or 20 seats out of 
Uttar Pradesh’s 85. The ‘hawks’, in con¬ 
trast, want nothing short of 35. 

The BJP leadership may, in the pre¬ 
sent circumstances, look a bit like a 
puppet on the KSS string, but even 
Advani admits that there is “total ideolo¬ 
gical affinity” between the two organisa¬ 
tions. For example, the BJP leaders, at 
the recent Palampur session, have un- 
questioningly accepted the line that 
all governmental control should be lifted 
from the Ayodhya temple, or Ram 
Janambhoomi. Now the RSS-BJP com¬ 
bine is gearing up to turn the movement 
to “liberate” the Ayodhya temple into its 
main campaign platform. 

The Ram Janambhoomi game plan 
chalked out at a recent meeting of the 
RSS in Nagpur, presided over by ‘sar- 
sanghchalaiC (supreme commander), 
Balasaheb Deoras, is both grandiose and 
sentimental. Next month, the RSS is 
organising a joint march with the BJP to 
all block headquarters and district cen¬ 
tres of the country. Party cadres will 
simultaneously begin a campaign to urge 
every village in the countiV (there are 
nearly five lakh) to donate one brick each 
towards the construction of the temple. 
Also, each household will be asked to 
contribute Rs 1.25. Rajendra Singh, 
number four in the RSS hierarchy, says 
that this will not be impossible as the 
™**»ii8ation ‘reached’ 2.5 lakh villages 


The routine 
morning drill of 
the ahakhaa still 
remains an 
Inseparable 
part of the 
RSS’ activities. 
But at the 
same time, this 
‘aoclo-cultural 
organiaatlon’ 
ia quietly 
tranaforming 
Itaelf Into a 
well-oiled 
political 
machine 


last year, during the centenary celebra¬ 
tion of KSS founder, Keshav Baliram 
Hedgewar. 

Is the RSS moving with the times? Is 
it getting over its Brahminical bias and 
tiying to make forays into areas where it 
did not even have a toehold, such as the 
peasant communities. Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes? Perhaps not,but 
men like Singh, who, unlike most others 
in the RSS top echelons, is a non- 
BrahminTliakur, have a greater say in 
the organisation’s affairs than before. 
Singh had, for 25 years, taught physics 
in Allahabad University, with celebrities 
like Meghnad Saha, and had even 
headed the physics department for four 
years. In fact, Vishwanath Pratap Singh 
was briefly his student in the M.Sc.clas- 
ses, “one of our brightest students”, as 
he recalls now. 

During the past few years, ‘pro¬ 
changers’ like Singh have given a new 

The RSS it now trying 
to gather support 
from non-traoHlonal 
c|uartertiuchat 
the poor. Says 
Rajendra Singh, **We 
have better contacts 
with the other haif’* 




direction to the organisation. Banabasi 
Kalyan Ashram, the RSS’ outfit for the 
tribal areas,began ftom scratch but now 
has over 1,000 centres in tribal pockets. 
The ashram has 500 wholetime workers 
and 100 volunteer doctors. Seva Bhar- 
ati, a relief service started only 10 years 
ago, now has 3,500 centres in the i^r 
districts of cities and towns, while Vidya 
Bharati, the school project, has 850,000 
students on its roOs. “We have better 
contacts with the other half of the socie¬ 
ty now, ” says Singh. 

B oth RSS and BJP leaders admit that 
the Ayodhya campaign will be used 
as the starting point for creating massive 
“booth-level” support for the general 
elections. Ihere are generally about 
350,000 polling booths for the Lok Sabha 
elections and the Congress(I) usually en¬ 
joys an edge over its rivals in putting 
together the best booth-level machin¬ 
ery, possible largely because of its finan¬ 
cial and organisational resources. But 
this time the BJP has already begun' 
work at the lowest level, and hopes to 
give its candidates, in a projected 180 
constituencies, an effective election 
machinery. 

The KSS estimates that the booth- 
level operation will help the Janata Dal in 
the northern states and Orissa and the 
Telugu Desam party in Andhra Pradesh. 
“There will be a lot of give and take in 
the event of an honest seat adjustment,” 
says one of the ideologues. And the RSS 
IS all in favour of a seat adjustment be¬ 
cause it feels that, in the words of Singh, 
“the chances of an ultimate rout of the 
Congress(l) is around,the comer”. 

In all past elections, Opposition politics 
in' the Hindi-speaking states has been 
divided into two streams. Agrarian com¬ 
munities, like the Jats, have been led by 
strong personalities, l^e the late Charan 
Singh, who aspired to become big on the 
national scene. The BJP, or the former 
Jan Sanghis, on the other hand, have 
held sway only over the upper castes 
and the trading communities in towns 
and cities. But the demise of Charan 
Singh and backward class leaders such 
as Karpoori Thakur in Bihar have whip¬ 
ped up a new cohesiveness, which, the 
RSS feels, will tip the electoral scale 
away from the Congress(l) in the next 
elections. 

It may just be a pipe dream, but the 
RSS is convinced that the electoral arith¬ 
metic is stacked in favour of ti.;‘ Opposi¬ 
tion. And so, it wants the meniLei ^ f its 
parivar, the BJP. to command a formid¬ 
able presence in the next Lok Sabha, by 
taking a quantum leap from onlj' two 
MPs to 50-plus. 

SumHMKn/Mew/MM 
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T he Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) has alwap been tainted 
by a deadly stigma: the RSS 
connection. With its rightist, 
pro-Hindu inclinations, the 
BJP has traditionally been anathema to 
most other Opposition parties which see 
themselves as upholders of secular, 
mainstream politics. But politics makes 
strange bedfellows. And the exigency of 
Opposition unity has dictated the un¬ 
usual compromise between the Indian 
left and the right. On the day before the 
mass resignations of Opposition MPs 
from the Lok Sabha (24 July 1989), 
newsmen were witness to the spectacle 
of communist chief E.M.S. Namboodir- 
ipad greeting BJP leader LK. Advani. If 
the bonhomie was false, the two leaders 
did not show it. This despite the fact that 
Namboodiripad had consistently been 
warning the Opposition against any kind 
of dealings with the BJP, which he 
argued was one of the greatest threat to 
the secular politics of the country. But 
on that day, smiles hid the differences 
and while the two leaders exchanged 
greetings, other Opposition leaders, in¬ 
cluding Atal Behari Vajpayee, N.T. 
Kama Kao, Jyoti Basu and V.P. Singh, 
looked on benignly. 

The meeting made history. On the 
surface at least, it seemed that the 
Indian left, the right and the centrist 
Opposition parties had actually come 
together. "Unity is for real. Our ground 
level feedback is that the people want 
one candidate against the Congress(I),” 
asserted Janata Dal leader Satya Pal 
Malik. “This feedback is obviously not 
coming to us alone, but also to the left 
and the BJP. There will be no difficulty in 
our having seat adjustments with the 
BJP on the one hand and the left on the 
other.” he added. 

Were then the endless debates on 
which way the Janata Dal would swing— 
left or rij^t—finally over? And was the 
BJP no longer the "electoral untouch¬ 
able" that it was even a year ago? But 
Janata Dal president V.P. Singh has 
been on record saying that the left was 
his "natural ally" while left leaders 
themselves had publicly warned the 
people of the dangers of Hindu com- 
munalism, as represented by the BJP. 
How is one to analyse the current 
attitude of the centrist Opposition and 
the left towards the BJP? 


TheBJPfector 

Why the party is a problem for the Janata Dal and the leftists 


Prakash Karat. CP!(M) secretariat 
member, told Sunday recently that the 
attitude of the communists towards the 
BJP had in no way changed. “We have 
taken a united stand on the resignation 
issue. But we will not share the same 
platform with the BJP, or have a joint 
campaign. The impression that the left 
has acquiesced is incorrect." says Karat. 

Karat stresses that though the left has 
agreed to the Opposition’s proposal to 
observe a ‘Save India Day’ and Bharat 
Bandh, the communists were going to 
organise “separate functions and ral¬ 


lies”, and nowhere were they planning I 
to share the podium with the BJP. 
Namboodiripad, in an article in the latest 
issue of Peoples Democracy, makes an 
identical observation. “It is significant- 
...that on 25 July, three separate state¬ 
ments were issued by the four left 
parties, the National Front and the BJP 
respectively. The content of the three 
statements was, of course, the same— 
the call for a Bharat Bandh on 30 
August, preceded by the observance of 
a Save India Day on 9 August, and by the 
visits of the resigning MPs to their 







BJP prMidMit LK. Advwil (right) with V«|payM: outeattt? 


The CPKM) Is divided 
over the questton of 
the OpposHloii having 
an electoral aNIaiice 
Vfith the BJP. While 
Namboodiripad Is 
desd against any 
relations with the BJPf 
lyotl Basu is willing to 
compromise for Me 
sake of Opposition 
unity 


respective constituencies to explain to 
the people the reason for their resigna¬ 
tions. While the calls were separate, it 
was clear from the three statements that 
there would be no joint meetings, rallies 
or demonstrations.” 

B ut is the left no longer averse to an 
alliance with the BJP? Many politic¬ 
al observers feel that the statements of 
Karat and Namboodiripad should not be 
taken seriously as the two leaders are 
only trying to put up a public facade of 
secularism. Others think that there are 
sharp differences among the communists 
over the question of having a pact with 
the Janata Dal should the latter ally with 
the BJP. While Namboodiripad is said to 
be against any relations with the BJP, 
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issues”. Satya Pal MaHk feels that 
"apprehensions among a section of the 
Muslim community that seat adjustment 
with the BJP was a precursor of the 
latter being part of the government, in 
the eventuality of an Opposition victory, 
and a resultant change in i»licy is 
baseless." Malik says Uiat “while form¬ 
ing a government, we will not comprom¬ 
ise on our commitment on minorities and 
weaker sections.” Another senior Dal 
leader felt that even when the BJP, or 
rather the jan Sangh, was in power, the 
minorities had not got a raw deal. "It 
was during the Janata regime in 1978 
that a prominent Jay Sangh leader, 
Navman, was arrested for instigating 
communal violence in Aligarh by the 
Charan Singh govemment...Atal Behari 
Vajpayee was the darling of the minor¬ 
ities even though he was a Jan Sanghi... 
Again, see the record of the Con- 
gressfi). OfTidai killings of Muslims in 
the wake of communal tension has been 


Jyoti Basu and his comrades from West 
Bengal are believed to be of the view 
that the left should not make an issue out 
of the BJP as it would harm the interests 
of the Opposition especially in the Hindi 
belt. 

Dal leaders point out that Namboodir- 
ipad has begun to publicly observe, as he 
did in the capital last fortnight, that he 
"didn’t think that there will be an aUiance 
between the BJP and the Janata Dal". 
And Dal leaders have begun to voice 
similar views. For one, the Dal is acutely 
conscious of the fact that any truck with 
the BJP will alienate the Muslims from 
its fold, especially since the BJP has 
announced its stand on key issues like 
Ram Janmabhoomi, the Minority Com¬ 
mission and Article 370. 

The BJP has come a long way since 
Vajpayee was the party president. With 
Vajpayee at its helm in 1980, the party 
had experimented with concepts like 
“Gandhian socialism” and "positive secu¬ 
larism”. This was perceived as a "dilu¬ 
tion” of the originl Jan Sangh ideology 
and the hardcore RSS men within the 
party ranks felt alienated. 

But the BJP's defeat in the 1983 Delhi 
municipal elections foOowed by the rout I 
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in the 1984 general elections provided 
Vajpayee's critics with the opportunity 
they were looking for. Gandluan social¬ 
ism had alienated the trading classes 
(the BJP's traditional vote bank) and 
“positive secularism” made the party’s 
Hindu supporters disillusioned, they 
argued. Since then, the campaign within 
the party to "revert to the roots” gained 
momentum. 

BJP general secretary K.L. Sharma 
says that the BJP and the Janata Dal will 
jointly participate in many of the func¬ 
tions and rallies planned on 9 and 30 
August. But Dal leaders are yet to 
decide on this issue. They repeatedly 
stress that “seat adjustment did not 
mean that the Dal would compromise on 


the highest under the Congress govern¬ 
ments Malik points out. 

Despite the sluggish pace of talks with 
the BJP, most Dal leaders feel that the 
party would do well to ally with the BJP 
as it would reduce the chances of a split 
in the Opposition vote in the crucial 
Itadi belt. In private, however, many of 
them say that they are not too enthu¬ 
siastic about joint campaigning because 
of the fear of alienating the Muslims. 
The differences within the Dal over the 
BJP issue now revolve around the mod¬ 
alities of the electoral adjustment. The 
BJP’s recent triumph in the municipal 
elections in Uttar Pradesh has only 
strengthened its bargaining power. 
PatraMdM Chattwjoo/Now MM 
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Ladakh lost 



Communal violence destroys the social fabric of the once peaceful valley 


A t 14,800 feet, Ladakh may 
not be the roof of the world, 
but it has been well above 
mundane matters such as 
politics. For decades, the 
Kuddhists and the Muslims of the region 
have coexisted peacefully, free from the 
communal politics that plagues the 
neighbouring Kashmir Valley. Ladakhis, 
the saying went, had only one enemy: 
the harsh, unrelenting environment. But 
suddenly, the people of this region find 
themselves confronted with a problem 
that they have never experienced be¬ 
fore: communal violence. Arson, bandbs 
and a spate of violent clashes have 
shattered the peace in this picture 
postcard valley. 

Largely insulated from the outside 
world, Ladakh suddenly hit the headlines 
about three weeks ago, when the army 
had to be called out to control clashes 
between the Buddhists and the Muslims 
in Leh. Soon, the violence spread to 
other towns in the region and, although 
the state government claims that the 
situation is "peaceful and under control", 
the tension is still palpable in Leh and 
Kargil as well as the villages and shanty 
towns around them. 


Things have not been the same since 
7 July. It all began with a group of 
Muslim youths attacking Kigzin jora, the 
general secretary of the Ladakh Buddh¬ 
ist Association, at Leh’s main market. 
To protest against this incident, a group 
of Buddhist boys came out on the 
streets and forced shopkeepers to down 
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their shutters. The congested part of 
the city, built around the vegetable 
market, soon became a scene of scuffles 
between the youths and the local shop¬ 
keepers, mainly Sunni Muslims from the 
Kashmir Valley who have recently set¬ 
tled in Ladakh. In the meantime, people 
of the two communities gathered in front 
of the town’s mosque and the nearby 
Buddhist gompa (monastery) and 
started raising provocative slogans. 
Soon, the agitated crowds began pelting 
stones at the police station, the mosque 
and the gompa. Rival groups comprising 
hundreds of people were engaged in an 
hour-long clash. The main markets of 
the serene valley town were littered 
with stones and broken glass by the time 
the district administration ({eclared cur¬ 
few at about 8 pm. 

But this was not enough to check the 
violence. Even during the curfew, two 
bombs were lobbed into the gompa, 
where a large number of Buddhists had 
gathered. The crude explosive devices, 
however, did not cause any harm to the 
building or the people inside it. The 
president of the Ladakh Buddhist Asso¬ 
ciation and a member of the royal family, 
Thuptan Sewing, charges that the 
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bombs were acquired from extremists in 
the Kashmir Valley. The meerwaiz of 
Leh, Mohd Omar Nadvi, however, re¬ 
futes this and clauns that bombs were 
thrown on some mosques as' well. 

'ITie violence quickly spread to other 
parts of the city. Irate mobs set fire to 
two kiosks and a taxi by the time the 
army was called out. The leaders of both 
communities charj^e that the district 
administration did little to bring the 
situation under control. The only action 
the state government took, after two 
weeks of violence, was to shift the 
deputy commissioner and the superin¬ 
tendent of police of Leh district. 

T here is evidence to suggest that 
tension between the two communi¬ 
ties in Ladakh existed a little before the 
Rigzin Zora incident. The communal 
polarisation was obvious during at least 
two football matches between teams 
comprising players of each of the two 
communities. Supporters of the rival 
teams raised slogans and delivered 
speeches at the city’s main markets 
after the matches. 

()n 6 July, a day before the assault on 
Jora, a Muslim taxi-driver was roughed 
up at a Tibetan settlement, allegedly by 
Muslim boys, during the Dalai Lama's 
birthday celebrations. Mohd Shaft, a 
Muslim activist, believes that the follow¬ 
ing day’s violence was a reaction to this. 

The Buddhists of Leh are agitated 
about the frequent attacks on their 
community at Kargil district, a predomi¬ 
nantly Muslim area. But until now their 
anger was subdued because the majority 
Muslim community, the Shias, sided 
with them on all major issues. Interes¬ 
tingly, the Shias of Ladakh have found 


more in common with the Buddhists 
than with the Muslims of the Valley, who 
are mostly Sunnis. For instance, the 
Shia leaders support the Buddhists 
against the Sunni antique-dealers, who 
the Buddhists charge with selling reli¬ 
gious Items, thankas (paintings, statuet 
tes and musical instruments), to fore¬ 
igners, at high prices. 

According to Sazzad Hussain, an 
affluent hotelier of Leh, the Sunni Mus- 
luns of the Valley do not hesitate to sell 
religious artefacts to foreigners. The 
Shias of Ladakh, he says, understand 
the emotional value attached to these 
items because they have lived in the 
region for centuries. It was, in fact, with 
the help of the Shias that the sale of 
thankas and other items was banned in 
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Ladakh in the early Eighties. 

The feeling among the majority <of 
Buddhists in Leh is that the National 
Conference (NC) government of Dr 
Farooq Abdullah has been discriminating 
against the Ladakhis—both Buddhists 
and Shias—in favour of the Sunni set¬ 
tlers from the Valley. It is true that the 
NC’s base in Leh is limited to a few 
thousand Sunnis. Buddhists and Shia- 
s are still ardent supporters of the Con¬ 
gress. 

Dr Abdullah’s decision to nominate 
Amanullah Azad as the MLC of Leh was 
the proverbial last straw as far as the 
local populace was concerned, as the 
seal has always gone to a Buddhist in the 
past. Says Congress chief Akhoon Kaza, 
who is also the president of Leh’s 
Muslim Association, "The NC has cre¬ 
ated a communal wedge among the 
Ladakhis by depriving them of their 
rightful representation in the Legislative 
Council.” Buddhist leader Jora, who is 
also the joint secretary of the district 
Congress unit, argues, "Even if Farooq 
was right in choosing a member of the 
minority community for the MLC’s seat, 
it should have gone to the larger group 
of Shias and not the Sunnis.” Says 
(Ktogenarian Akhoon Raza, a Shia leader 
of Shey village, about 15 km from Leh, 
"The Sunni MLC’s appointment led to 
the total alientation of the Buddhists 
from the NC government.” Raza also 
claims that the Ladakh region has always 
been neglected by the ruling party. 

Over 1,20,000 Buddhists of Leh and 
Kargil are extremely bitter about the 
fact that they have not been represented 
in the state Cabinet, which has members 
from all regions, castes and communi¬ 
ties. Even the special ministry for 
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Ladakh affairs, which was created at 
Jawaharlal Nehni’s initiative in the Six¬ 
ties, is not headed by a Ladakhi, unlike 
in the past. It is common knowledge that 
the ministry has been virtually defunct 
since the F'arooq government came to 
power. Says the local MLA, T. Sam- 
phel, “The state of the ministry is 
pathetic though it is directly under the 
chief minister’s control, because he has 
little interest in the area.” Another 
setback for the Ladakhis has been the 
^ scrapping of the Ladakh Development 
Board. 

The people obviously feel threatened 
by such actions of the state goveniment. 
Says Akbar Ladakhi, a retired civil 
servant and authority on the region’s 
history and culture, “Karooq may not be 
communal, but he has the reputation of 
being an inefficient and ignorant chief 
minister in Ladakh. ” Akbar feels that to 
assuage the feelings of the Buddhists, 
the ministry for Ladakhi affairs should 
have been revived and put under the 
charge of a Ladakhi. 

Instead, the state government has 
only stoked the communal fire in Ladakh 
' by siding with the Sunni Muslims. The 
NC government’s explanation that it is 
protecting the interests of a minority 
does not hold gixxl in Kargil, where the 
Buddhists are in a minority. It is only 
natural then that the Buddhists face an 
identity crisis today. They feel that their 
ethnic identity is threatened by 
Sunnis from the Valley. 


C ommunalism thus 
seems to be 
extension of the 
Ladakhis’ resent 


ment against the Kashmiri settlers. One 
can see graffiti and posters in Leh and its 
nearby towns demanding that the Kash¬ 
miris go back. A large number of Mus¬ 
lims have moved from the outskirts of 
Leh to the city fearing a communal 
backlash. In Nubra and Khaltsi sub¬ 
divisions, the Buddhists have driven out 
some Kashmir! shopkeepers in the past 
few weeks. A Kashmiri dteha-owner in 
Khaltsi, about 1(K) km from Leh. diH’s 
not have the courage to reopen his shop 
despite the administration’s assurances 
of secunly. i'he majority community has 
also prevented a number of Kashmm 
taxi-drivers from taking foreign tounsts 
tm sight seeing tours. 

It IS probably such anti-Kashmin 
sentiments that have prompted the 
Buddhists to revive their agitation for 
Union 'I’erntory status for Ladakh and 
demand for the inclusion of its people 
among the Scheduled Tnbes. A dozen 
Buddhists—-mainly from the nearby vil¬ 
lages—have been courting arrest daily 
to press for these demands. Significant¬ 
ly, the Congress leaders of Leh have 
been actively helping the Buddhist Asso¬ 
ciation. 


According to insiders, the Buddhist 
leadership is sure that its demand for 
Union Territory status for Ladakh will 
not be met. The mam goal of the 
movement, according to some of its top 
leaders, is to persuade the goveniment 
to set up a regional or lull council for the 
region on the lines of the Gorkha Mill 
Council of Daneeling. Some of Ladakh’s 
leaders have already established contact 
with the leader of tlie Goikbal.ind agita¬ 
tion, Subash Ghisiiigh. 

Farooq Abdullah: accusad of dlacrlmlnalion 








he friendly Man from Eureka Foihes is about 
to demonstrate the most convenient 
way to keep your home free of dust and dirt 



One of these days the friendly Eureka Forbes salesman will ring your doorbell 
and introduce himself with his identity card. 

This man inspires confidence - which is only natural. Because he is a member o 
the largest, most successful sales organisation of its kind in India. Backed by 

dependable after sales service. 

He will introduce modem home products to cope with 
today’s problems - dust, pollution, contaminatecf 
water and the lack of domestic help. 

He has two unique products to demonstrate: 

EUROCLEAN all-purpose cleaning system, which is 
much more than a vacuum cleaner, and AQUAGUARD 
on-line, water filter-cum-purifier. 

EUROCLEAN removes minute specks of dirt and dust 
in your home effortlessly. Even dust you didn’t 
know existed. AQUAGUARD gives you clear, 
safe drinking water on tap - at the flick of a 
' switch - even if the raw water has high bacterial 

contamination. 

The Eureka Forbes salesman 
will show you - in your own 
home - how these products can 
bring the advantages of 
modem cleanliness and hygiene 
to your family. Making it a 
cleaner, safer world for you. 

You need not wait till his rounds 
bring him to your doorstep. 

Do contact Eureka Forbes at any of the 
following locations for an early visit. Or, write to 
Eureka Forbes Limited, P.O. Box 936, G.P.O., Bombay 400 001. 



EUROCLEAN Sales and Service Centres are listed below. AQUAGUARD Is 
also available at the locations marked with an asterisk 

Eureka Forbes Limited. Head Oflice Forbes Building, 4th Floor Charaniii Rai Marg Fort, 
8ombay-400 001 Tel 20478/0 (blinesi B0MBAY;’1. Al Dossal, 50, Pali Road, Bandra 
Tel 6442741,42 ‘2. Ashadeep' Ground Floor, 23, AzadRoad, Andhen(Easl) Tel 6323771 
‘3.0 16 Commerce Cenire Tardeo Mam Road Tel 4949183/6184 ‘ 4. B/3, Happy Home Apis, 
1slFloor 66WodehouseRoad.Colaba Tel 217458i'217430.*5.71,Nahur,2ndFloor, 

Opp HoechsIFaclory,LBS Marg,Mulund(WesI) Tel 6601082/5619148 •CALCUTTA; 
‘6.7,ChakraberiaRoad(Soulh) Tel 477954'5402 ‘7. Priya, BO-9, Isl Floor, Sector I. 
Salt Lake City Tel 347799 ‘8.177, Raja Omendra Street, Opp Desbandhu Park Shyam 
Bacar Tet 555624 9. tstFloor, 19NS Road,PS SOist Howah Tel 674255 •DELHI: 
*10.402. Archana Commercial Complex, Greater Kailash Part I. Tel 6416143/6463606 
•11.124 A^al All Road Mittal BkJg Tel 278055/270523/266890'2667302 


‘ 12. Mr37, Greater Kailash II Market Tel 6449727/6433827/6463041 ‘13. 203-204, Jami 
House, 2nd Floor, Municipal No 10203, Padam Singh Road, Karol Bagh Tel 5717722/ 
5442/5736268. ‘14. 17A/41, WEA, Opp Jassaram Hospital, Karol Bagh. • MADRAS; 

• 15.733. Anna Salai, 2nd Floor Tel 869846/861413 *16. East Coast Chambers, 2nd Fkxj 
92. GN Cheltyfload.T Nagar.Tel 446610/17 *17.75,1 Avenue, Indira Nagar.Adyar 

• AHMEDABAD; *18.15. Madhuban Society, Opp Gujara! Vidhyapilh, Ashram Road 
Tel 4469a2/466821/465320e ALLAHABAD:19.UnitedTower,53, Leader Road 

• AMRITSAR: 20. 484, Green Avenue. Tel 62111 •BANGALORE: *21. FarahCommerc 
Complex, 68. J.C. Road Tel, 224453/225673 * 22. 4305, High Poinl-4,3rd Floor. 

45 Palace Road Tel 27746 •BAROOAi'M. Deep Jyoti, 75. Suvama Pun Soaety, 
Chickoowadi Tel 322681/;%2289* BHUBANESHWAR: 24.16/8. Behind 
Bhubaneshwar Hotel (Cuttack Road) Tel 57018«CALICUT:25.'Ayodhya', 1/3698, 
EastHillRoad Tel 61188*CHANDIGAHH:*26.Seclor7-C,S.C.O.No 14,2ndFlcior, 
MadhyaMarg Tel 26735 •COCHIN;* 27. XXXV/1448-2, Nandanam, Church Landing Roi 
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On-line, water filter-cum-puririer. 


EUREKA FORBES LIMITED 

Pioneers in modern cleanliness and hygiene. 



Etnakulam Tel 352736/362752 1 COIMBATORE: *2$. No 61. West TV SwamyRoad, 
RS Puram Tel 43180*DEHRAOUM:».3.AstleyHall»OHANBAD;30.BindraBhawan. 
lamunabai Road • FARIDABAD: 31. House No 328. Sedor No 16A Tel 22645 

• GHAaABAD;32.41,AmbedkarMarg Tel 40359 (GOA; 33. ShantiNikelan. Near Indoor 
Stadium,Miramar, Pana|i Tel 6867»HUflU:*34.CTS No 4569-B. HubhOharwar 
Municipal Corporation No P 28/1, Ward No 11,VidyaNa9ar»HYOERABAD:*35.403,Kala 
Mansion, Sarojini Devi Road, Secunderabad. Tel 844128/848572 '36.No 10 , Ground Floor. 
'Progressive Towers. Khalrlabad • JAIPUR; ‘37.22 23. Central Market, Bapu Nagar 

rel, 70205 • JALANDHAR: * 38. C/o Hotel Gagandeep, G.T Road, Near Nannder Theatre 

• JAMMU: 39.39. A/C Ground Floor. Gandhi Nagar. Tel - 42586 • JAMSHEDPUR: 

' 40. Talwar Bldg, 11nner Circle Road, C Block, PO.Bistipur Tel 24470* JODHPUR; 

41.39, Bakhat Sagar Colony, Nehru Park • KOTTAYAM: ‘ 42. Ground Floor, Janata Timber 
Buildmg. S H M.P 0. Nagampadam • LUCKNOW: 43.0-414, Sector B. Mahanagar 
Tel 77296 • LUDHIANA: *44.23, Red Cross Bhavan. The Mall. 


• MADURAI:'45.290,KK Nagar Tel 45328*MANGALORE;‘46.3-33-2951/52,Pinio's 
Lane,KadnKambla Tel 32445•MYSORE:47.443/1,RamaswamyCircle,Chamaraja 
Double Road Tel 27124 • PUNE;' 48. Mubarak Manzil, 1, Dhole Patil Road 

Tel 667968/668773 • RANCHI: 49. Lower PeepeeCompound, BehindGurunanakSchool 
Tel 27681 •SALEM;50.19-C,SaradhaCollegeRoad*SRINAGAR;51.SolarHouse. 
2nd Floor, Near Zero Bridge, Rai Baug, Tel 79935 • SURAT:' 52.31, Vijay Nagar Annex, 
r^ing Road, Maiura Gale Tel 54224/53200153. Krishna Kripa, 2nd Floc', Zaven Sadak, 
Navsan ‘ 54.9-Seventh Day Adventists, Extension Bldg, Alhw? Lines • TlflUCHIRAPALU; 
‘55."Cauvery’’, 79/80, Raja Colony, Behind Sangam Hotel, Cantonment Tel 41887 

• TRIVANDRUM; ‘ 56. T C No 42/88, Pankaja Bhavan, Kalipankulam Road, Manacaud 
Tel 79570 • VIJAYAWADA; ‘ 57.33-13-14, Venegellavan Sireel, Seelarampuram 

Tel 65964/66742 • VISAKHAPATNAM:' 58.50-50-46, Balayasasiri Layout, Seelhamadhara 
West.Opp Maria Red Convent Tel '53009/53010. 
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The politics of neglect 


Ladakhis accuse the state government of not doing enough 


W alled in on all sides bv the ^ant 
mountain ranges of iifanskar, 
Ladakh and Karakoram, Leh has 
consistently eluded development. If 
the city has made any progress in the 
last decade, it is not because of any 
planned effort. An airport and basic 
roads have been constructed to en¬ 
able the movement of army troops: 
iKJtels and markets have come up to 
cater to the tourists, who are 
attracted to Ladakh by its scenic 
beauty and remoteness. The state 
government has done nothing for the 
development of the region. An inst¬ 
ance of its neglect is the Stakna 
Hydel project. Conceived more than 
20 years ago at a cost of Ks 2.5 
crores, the mini power plant (of only 
4MW)has yet to be completed. More 
than Ks 25 crores has already been 
spent on the venture. 

On an average, both Leh and 
Kargil get about three hours of 
electricity a day for two to five days a 
week. According to the locals, some¬ 
times even the city centres are in 
total darkness for several days, 'llie 
supt^y of drinking water is equally 
erratic. Long queues of men, women 
and children at the public taps are a 
daily sight. Water is sold in jerricans 
in teh. 

.Oiven these conditions, it is sur- 
tidsing tliat agriculture is the main¬ 


stay of the population in Leh and 
Kargjl, which have almost no facili¬ 
ties for irrigation. The Igoo-Phey 
irrigation project—which is said to 
have the potential of transforming 
the rural economy of Ladakh—has 
already taken about a decade, and it is 
-likely to be many more years before 
it takes off. The Ladakhis grow 
wheat, barley or millet—newer' 
crops or methods have not been 
introduced. Farmers are ignorant 
about double or multi-crops and 
things like fertilisers and hybrid' 
seeds. As a result, a sprawling fami 
of about 20 acres fetches, on an 
average, about Rs lO.tXK) a year. 
The government has no plans to give 
subsidy to progressive farmers or 
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fruit-growers, as is done in the 
Kashmir Valley. 

Ladakh has a very high density of 
illiterates and school drop-outs. One 
of the reasons is that there is no 
college in the entire region. The 
nearest college for the students of 
Leh is in Srinagar, more than 400 km 
away. To make matters worse, more 
than 150 posts of primary and secon¬ 
dary school teachers have been lying 
vacant for more than a year. In 
Kargil and Leh there is no institution 
for pursuing medical, engineering or 
any other vocational studies. 

The NC government has always 
discriminated against I.,adakh. While 
all other districts in the state are 
allotted funds on the basis of area,, 
Leh and Kargil are given money on- 
the basis of population. Says the, 
region's MLA,T. Samphel, "They 
always find some way or the other to 
discriminate against Ladakh.” For 
example, the state government 
.hiked the funds allocated to alt the 
districts when the Planning Commis¬ 
sion increased J&K’s share by 25 per 
cent* whOe many of the districts’ 
shares increased by 25 per cent, Leh 
was given the minimum step-up- 
only 2 per cent—despite the fact that 
the district incurs the hi^st ex¬ 
penditure on overheads like trans¬ 
port, labour, etc. 

Tlw Ladakhis’ demand for Sche¬ 
duled Tribe tST) status has ^t lost 
in the quagnure of bureaucratic proc¬ 
edures. Accepted on principle m the 
early Eighties by Indira Gandhi, it 
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was held up because it required a 
mini-census, which was conducted 
by the Registrar General of India in 

1985- 86. A team of anthropologists 
sent by the Centre also confirm^ in 

1986- 87 that the Ladakhis deserved 
ST status. The file got stuck at 
various places in the home and social 
welfare ministries during the next 
two years. It was finally approved 
early this year. The case, in the first 
quarter of 1989, was then referred to 
the law. ministry, which gave its 
consent, but sent the file back to the 
state government for its comments 
and perusal—a formality. The latest 
position is that the file is making its 
rounds of the state Cabinet and its 
various sub-committees, tadiddiis 
are apprehensive that the case may 
fiave to be examined afresh if the 
state government does not give the 
green signal soon. 

The government’s attitude is best 
I efiected by a remark of public Works 
minister and chief minister Parooq 
Abdullah's younger brother, Mustaifa 
ICamai. When citizens com^'ned 
that most of the Rs 47 lakhs 9 ^en to 
I^h for flood and other retef was 
misappropriated by the officers and 
contractors of the Public Works De* 
partment (PWD), Kama! said,' “Isn’t 
it a good thmg that some of ytw are 
getting richer?" 


It IS not surprising that the Ladakhis 
have launched a movement on the lines 
of the Gorkhaland agitation. After all. 
the two regions are alike in many 
respects. Firstly, the Ladakhis suffer 
from a similar identity crisis. Secondly, 
their resentment against the J&K gov¬ 
ernment is comparable to that of the 
Gorkhas against the West Bengal gov¬ 
ernment. Thirdly, their anti-Kashmiri 
sentiments resemble the (Jorkhas’ anti- 
Bengali feelings two years back. And 
lastly, the Ladakhis, like the Gorkhas, 
feel that their region has been neg¬ 
lected. The only difference is that the 
Ladakhis do not yet have a leader of 
Ghisingh's stature. 

A study of the political implications of 
the movement suggests that both the 
NC and the Congress stand to gain by it. 
The NC can use it to strengthen its 
position by playing on the fears of the 
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Shia Muslims; while the Congress will 
naturally benefit fi'om the Buddhists’ 
fight against the NC. The two parties’ 
interest in the agitation—or the lack of 
it—is particularly relevant apinst the 
backdrop of the coming elections. That 
is why, perhaps, neither the Centre nor 
the state government has attempted so 
tar to (lold negotiations with the Buddh¬ 
ist leadership. 

But what is worrying is that unless the 
situation is tackled immediately, it will, 
result in a deeper communal divide. The 
atmosphere Is already so vitiated, says, 
Akbar Ladakhi, that communal passions 
flare up in Leh every time there is an 
inter-community marriage, something 
which was not considered unusual till a 
decade ago. The leaders of the two 
communities are aggravating the crisis 
by their allegations. Rigzin Jora cliarges 
that the Buddhists are being paid to 
embrace Islam. "We are no longer going* 
to take it lying down," he dedares. 
Meerwaiz Nadvi contradicts Jora’s claim 
and lists the rural Muslims who have 
been forcibly converted to Buddhism. 
The confrontationist attitude of the two 
leaders portends more violence in the 
coming months. 

Thuptan, who has assumed the lead¬ 
ership of the Buddhist movement after 
giving up a job with All India Radio, 
believes that the agitation can be pre¬ 
vented from taking a communal turn. 
"There is no question of communal 
violence if the Muslims decide to sup¬ 
port our movement," he says. Howev¬ 
er, there is an underlying threat in his 
words. "After all, every Ladakhi is going 
to be benefited by things like Scheduled 
Tribe status and development of the 
region," he says. 

Some leaders of the Shia community 
share Thuptan's view. Says Kacho Nisar 
Hussain, president of the community’s 
main organisation, Anjuman Imamia, 
"We have nothing to lose by supporting 
the Buddhists’ demands.” He feels that a 
majority of the Shia Muslims, who are 
mostly poor farmers, would benefit 
enormously by joining the movement for 
regional autonomy. "Why should we 
fight each other when our problems are 
the same?” he asks. 

Says Balraj Puri, an authority on 
ethnic minorities in J&K, ‘The ultimate 
solution would be to accept their region¬ 
al demands.” But is encouraging re¬ 
gionalism the right way to counter 
communalism? While this is a matter for 
debate, there is little doubt that the 
government must deal with the situation 
politically—and quickly. Ladakh may not 
yet be a major problem, but it has all the 
makings of one. 

Vipul Mudgal / Lmh 
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THE 

PLOT 


Was there a contract to kill Nusli Wadia? 
Or is his rival Dhirubhai Ambani the 
victim of a frame-up? 


77ie plan, which was hatched some¬ 
time in November 1988, consisted of 
blockinff the car of Nusli Wadia on way 
home from his office and gunning him 
down. Enquiries further revealed that 
the persons from underworld who were 
contacted by the men accused for ex¬ 
ecuting the plan were provided with 
details like addresses, vehicle numbers, 
routes, photo clippings, etc. of Shri 
Nusli Wadia in order to enable them to 
execute the plan successfully... The evi¬ 
dence collected so far shows that it was 
hatched by an executive working under a 
textile tycoon to do away with another 
textile industrialist. 

—Statement by Bombay CID to the 
metropolitan magistrate 



I t was as though one best-seller 
had given way to another. For 12 
years now, the rivalry between 
Dhirajlal H. (Dhirubhai) Ambani, 
the self-made, street-wise chair¬ 
man of Reliance Industries, and Nusli 
Wadia, the patrician, Rugby-educated 
chairman of Bombay Dyeing.has seemed 
like a leaf out of Jeffrey Archer’s Kane 
And Abel. But on 1 August, 1989, it 
appeared to have more in common with 
Mario Puzo's The Godfather than with 
Archer’s relatively tame pot-boiler. 

The way the Bombay police told it, 
the Ambanis of Reliance had decided to 
eliminate Wadia. Kirtibhai Ambani, 48, 
Reliance’s general manager (public rela¬ 
tions and coordination), had contacted 
ArjunBabaria.32, a smaU-time Bombay 
hoodlum, and paid him to organise 
Wadia's murder. Fortunately for the 
Bombay Dyeing baron, an informer tip¬ 
ped the police off and Babaria was 
interrogated. Once Bombay’s Criminal 
Investigation Department (CID) was 
convinced that it had enough evidence to 
proceed, it arrested Kirti Ambani on 31 
July and charged him under Sections 
120B and 115 of the Indian Penal Code 
(IPO. 

Ambani’s arrest was kept under 
wraps but when he was produced before 
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the metropolitan magistrate at Bombay's 
Esi^anade Court and remanded to police 
custody after being refused bail, the 
country sat up and took notice. Repor¬ 
ters crowded the courtroom and photo¬ 
graphers clicked wildly as Ambani and 
Babaria, their faces covered by pieces of 
cloth, entered. By the evening, when 
the details of the arrests made first the 
Marathi news bulletin on Bombay Door- 
darshan and then the English news on 
the national network (but nut the Hindi 
news), it was clear that something 
extraordinary had occurred. 

Were the Ambanis really prepared to 
stoop to murder? -Had the self- 
proclaimed street-fighters resorted to 
using the methods of the dingy alley? 
For a decade now, Wadia has claimed 
that Ambani is out to destroy him. From 
his perspective, here, at last, was proof. 

The arrest and its aftermath raised 
other important questions as well. Con¬ 
ventional wisdom has it that Dhirubhai 
Ambani is the Congress!I) regime's 
favourite industrialist and that Nusli 
Wadia heads the goveniment's hit-list. 
Yet, here was a Congress(I) state gov¬ 
ernment accusing Reliance of plotting to 
murder Wadia. Even if this was attri¬ 
buted to Maharashtra chief minister 
Sharad Pawar's long-standing friendship 
with the Bombay Dyeing chief, how had 
news of the arrests made it to DiXirdar- 
shan’s national news? Did all this sug¬ 
gest some kind of estrangement be¬ 
tween the Ambanis and the Gandhis? 

Even as the nation pondered these 
questions, events moved with startling 
rapidity. On 3 August, only two days 
after the Bombay police had told the | 
press that it had a cast-iron case | 
against Kirti Ambani and Babaria, Shar- j 
ad Pawar called a press conference. The 
case, he announced, required further 
investigationsoutside Maharashtra and it 
was impossible for the state police force 
to conduct these. I herefore, he was 
writing to the Centre to hand the entire- 
case over to the Central Bureau of 
Investigation (CBl). 

On the face of it. Pawar's announce¬ 
ment was not unreasonable, but its 
implications were so startling that it 
provoked howls of outrage. For two 
years now, CBl director Mohan Katre 
has frequently been described by his 
detractors as an Ambani lackey, who has 
not only demolished the CBI's credibility 
in an effort to whitewash the Bofors 
affair for Rajiv but has also participated 
in a witch-hunt against Wadia. By hand¬ 
ing the case over to an eager Katre, the 
state government was—at least in the 
eyes of the Wadia camp—copping out. 
llie next day's Indian Express earned a 
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cartoon showing the CBl as Ambam’s 
pet dog and Katre as a dinner-jacketed 
flunkey. The implication was clear: this 
was the end of the investigation. While 
the CBl protested that such imputations 
were malicious and unfair, the Bombay 
police appeared to share the i'xpres.s’ 
misgivings. Off the record, police offic¬ 
ers warned that were Katre (who is 
lobbying for a third extension) to scup¬ 
per the enquiry, they would leak the 
evidence they had collected. 

Despite their anger, one message had 
got through. Regardless of what the 
arrests and the publicity affordeii to 


H e IS, without a doubt, the 
strongest Congress(l) chief 
minister in living memory. Last 
week. Shat ad Pa war demonstrated 
once again the adroit mastery of 
pcilitical manipulation that has kept 
him three moves ahead of his oppo¬ 
nents. It is well known that the 
Ambanis and Pawar are at logger- 
heads. Nor is It any secret that the 
fabled clout of the Reliance chieftains 
has failed to weaken Pawar's posi¬ 
tion. Rajiv Gandhi is convinced that 
he needs Pawar in place to win 
Maharashtra for the Congress(I) at 
the next election and so, will not 
touch him. 

Nevertheless. Pawar needed to do 
two things. One, he had to serve 
notice to the Ambanis that he would 
not tolerate any more attacks on him. 
And two. he needed to establish his 
credentials with the Opposition in 
case it won the next election or if 
Rajiv threw him out once polling was 
over. I'he problem was: how could 
he achieve these objectives without 
destroying his equation with Rajiv? 

In the murder case, he found the 
perfect solution. After okaying the 
arrest of Kirti Ambani, Pawar left 
Bombay for Sholapur and refused to 
take the Ambanis' calls. Twenty-four 
hours after Kirti was taken into 
custody, he met Mukesh Ambani 
(Dhirubhai was abroad) and promised 
to see wlial he could do. By forcing 
the Ambanis to supplicate before 
him, he established objective one: 
teaching them a lesson. 

Objective two was easier to 
achieve. By daring to act against 
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them suggested, the Ambanis were not 
out of favour. When it came to the 
crunch, they still got what they wanted 
(rorn New Delhi. 

And if the dramatic arrests had hand¬ 
ed Wadia a much-needed tactical vic¬ 
tory. the decision to send for the 


Ambani, who is widely perceived to 
be above the law, he made it clear to 
the Opposition tliat he was no mere 
Rajiv chamcha, but his own man. 

As for the danger that he might 
antagonise Rajiv in the bargain,Pawar 
was clever enough to agree to hand 
the case over to the CBl the moment 
Delhi made its request, though he did 
point out that this was a considerable 
climbdown for him and one he 



agreed to only out of respect for 
Rajiv. 

Best of all, he is now in a position 
to threaten the Ambanis for life. 
Should they ever step out of line, all 
he has to do is leak tlie evidence 
collected by the Bombay police and 
turn tlie murder case into an issue 
again! 

'I'his little stratagem probably 
makes him the only politician in 
Indian history to have beaten Dhfr- 
ubhai Ambani at his own game. 


obliging Katre meant that round two had 
gone to Dhirubhai Ambani. 

O ver the last decade, the war be¬ 
tween Ambani and Wadia has been 
conducted not on a battlefield but in a 
corridor of mirrors. Everything is open 
to question and notliing is but what is 
not. For every claim made by the 
Ambanis, Wadia produces hundreds of 
counter-claims. And every charge he 
hurls at them is reflected back from a 
new direction. Each side is obsessive 
about the other and both parties see 
conspiracies around «every comer, in 
this welter of allegations, complaints and 
conspiracy theories, nothing is more 
elusive than the truth. All of Wadia’s 
statements seem sound and convincing 
till the Ambams explode them. And each 
of Ambani’s arguments seems definitive 
till Wadia shows it to be a lie. 

By the end of last week, it was clear 
that this case too had made its way to 
the wilderness of mirrors. As each side 
told its tale of woe, truth seemed tb 
have been an early casualty. Finally, it* 
boiled down to nothing more than who 
you chose to believe. 

One thing, however, did go in Wadia's 
favour. Both he and the Bombay police 
told the same story: there had been a 
conspiracy to kill him. 

There are many versions of what 
really happened, but Sunday’s sources 
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suggest that the plot was unravelled as 
follows: 

Late last year, a police team investi¬ 
gating a drug case raided Aijun Babaria. 
While Babaria is hardly in the Dawood 
Ibrahim class, he has had many brushes 
with the law and is described on police 
files as having accepted contracts for 
hits. Dunng the raid, policemen came 
across diamoqjis estimated at Rs 15 
lakhs. Naturally, they asked him where 
these came from. He replied, "Kirti 
Ambani." 

An inspector then went to see Amba¬ 
ni. Had he lost some diamonds? Yes, he 
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said, they had been stolen a while ago. 
Why then had he not registered a police 
complaint? he was asked. He had meant 
to, he replied, but had been too busy. 
Would he like to file a complaint now? 
asked the policeman. Yes, said Ambani. 

This complaint established that Babar- 
I ia's diamonds have been claimed by 
! Ambani and proved some kind of link. 

I Meanwhile, another police team was 
i investigating a shoot-out on the Bom- 
j bay-Pune road. During interrogation, 
one of the men involved in that incident 
turned informer. Seizing its opportunity, 
i the police asked him if he had been 
i offered any other job recently. He had, 
i he said. Somebody had tried to recruit 
■ him for a hit on Wadia. Really? said the 
police sceptically, and who was that 
somebody? The answer was startling: 
Aijun Babaria. 

The case then went to Arvind In- 
amdar, Bombay's highly regarded addi¬ 
tional commissioner of police. Inamdar 
naturally put the two investigations 
together and got back to Babana. Had 
Kirti Ambani asked him to kill Nusli 
Wadia? After some reluctance. Babaria 
confessed. He told the police that Amba¬ 
ni had been willing to pay Rs 50 lakhs for 
the hit and that an advance of Rs 20 
lakhs had already been handed over; Rs 
15 lakhs in diamonds and R; 5 lakhs in 
cash. 

'I'he police recovered the cash, an 
AK-47 assault rifle, maps of the route 
followed by Wadia from his beach house 
in Prabhadevi to Bombay Dyeing's im¬ 
posing office in Ballard Estate, pictures 
of Wadia, Kirti Ambani’s calling-card and 
a revolver. According to Babaria. Amba¬ 
ni had asked him to put together a team- 
that would ambush Wadia’s car and then 
shoot him. (This is a fairly common style 
of killing in Bombay’s underworld.) 
Babaria also claimed to have already 
approached some gangsters for the job. 

What happened next is not clear, but 
Babaria seems to have agreed to 
cooperate with the police in trapping 
Ambani. During the hearing of Babaria 
and Kirti Ambani’s bail applications, the 
police produced a cassette tape of a 
conversation between Ambani. and 
Babaria in which, it said, coded refer¬ 
ences were made to the hit. Obviously, 
«uch a tape (the police is said to have 
others) could only have been recorded 
with Babaria’s connivance. 

In early July, chief minister Sharad 
Pawar was told about the plot. He 
informed Delhi and told the poUce to go 
ahead with its investigations. A senior 
inspector called on Wadia at his resi¬ 
dence. told him his life was in danger, 
warned him not to use his own cars and 
informed him that two policemen would 
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accompany him at all times. 

Wadia, who is now paranoid about 
government persecution, refused to 
accept that the police was telling the 
truth. He was convinced that this was a 
ploy to keep a watch on him at all times. 
He went to see Sharad Pawar who 
assured him that this was not the case, 
asked him to be exceedingly careful, but 
would not say more. 

Despite Pawar’s assurances, Wadia 
ignored his police escorts and on Mon¬ 
day, 24 July, gave them the slip and 
went off in his Range Rover to visit his 
lawyer Pali Nariman at the Oberoi Hotel. 
Later, he was told that this was the day 
of the hit, but that heavy rains and a 
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NusIPs India 

Gucci loafers, imported steaks— yet Wadia would be 
happier with V.P. Singh 


I f the truth be told, the man Nu.sli 
Wadia has most in common with is 
Kajiv Gandhi. Just as Kajiv is Jawa 
harlal Nehru’s grandson. Wadia is 
Mohammed Ali jinnah’s. Both men 
were born to Parsi f.ithers. Both 
were academic disasters ((iandhi 
failed at Cambridge: Wadia never 
went to university) who joined the 
family business. Both are perceived 
as being haughty, aristocratic types 
who lack the common touch. Both 
speak Hindi badly and are more 
comfortable in Bngli.sh. Both like the 
good things in life, from Gucci loafers 
to imported steaks. And both are 
dismissed by their enemK.s as naive 
simpletons at sea in a world of 
manipulation and dirty tucks. 

So why IS Kajiv Gandhi’s govern¬ 
ment working overtime to destroy 
Nusli Wadia? And why are laith men 
more comfortable with canny, ear¬ 
thy. unsophisticated allies: Kajiv with 
Dliirubhai Ambani and Wadia with 


Kamnath Goenka? 

Nusli Wadia says he doesn’t know. 
Kajiv Gandhi smiles enigmatically 
when asked about Wadia. And only 
their allies offer explanations. Dhir- 
ubliai Ambani says it is because 
Wadia conspired to topple Kajiv. 
while Kamnath Goenka attributes it 
to Kajiv's corrupt, unscrupulous na¬ 
ture. 

But it wasn’t always like this. 
There was a time when Wadia was. if 
not a friend, then a close acquaint¬ 
ance of Gandhi’s. 'I'he two men met 
often, were on first name terms and 
did their best to help each other. It 
was Wadia who convinced die-hard 
KSS supporter Kamnath Goenka that 
Kajiv was the best thing to happen to 
Inciia. And it was Gandhi who gave 
Nusli a licence to manufacture DMT, 
thus rescuing Bombay Dyeing from 
the brink of financial disaster. 

Wadia first met Kajiv to ask for 


help with this DMT project. Though 
a letter of intent had been issued, the 
government now seemed on the 
verge of breaking with precedent and 
refusing Bombay Dyeing a licence. 
Desperate because several crores 
had already been invested in the 
plant, Wadia sought and was granted 
an appointment with Rajiv, who was 
then a mere MP. After hearing his 
story and sensing that the likes of 
Pranab Mukheijee and R. K. Dhawan 
were frustrating Wadia's plans, Rajiv 
cleared the project Vith his mother. 
Wadia got his licence and the founda¬ 
tion was laid for the prosperity that 
has seen Bombay Dyeing through the 
current crisis. 

More than that, the two men found 
that they could relate to each other. 
They met often, sometimes in Rajiv's 
offices at Akbar Road and Motilal 
Nehru Marg and sometimes at home. 
When Mrs Gandhi was assassinated^, 
on .31 October, 1984, and Kajiv took , 
her place, it seemed as thougli a new 
era had dawned for Bombay Dyeing 
and Nush Wadia. Soon, Dhawan and 
Mukherjee were out and Rajiv 
appeared to disapprove of Dhirubhai 
Ambani, Wadia’s great rival. 

Even then, say Wadia’s friends, 
Bombay Dyeing never got the advan¬ 
tages it was expected to because- 
Ambani's jp'ip on the administration 
was too strong. Wadia met Rajiv on 
at least four different occasions to get 
him to alter the duty structure on one 
of his raw materials. While Kajiv 
promised action each time, the 
bureaucracy frustrated his en¬ 
deavours. It was only after Wadia 
expressed his despair in strong 
terms that Rajiv sent him to finance 
minister V.P. Singh who finally ttxik 
the necessary action. 

Nevertheless, the government did 
ccxiperate in a Wadia-Goenka cam¬ 
paign against Reliance. S.Gunimui- 
thy, the Express' financial investiga¬ 
tor, was given classified documents 
by Mohammed Yunus and revenue 
secretapf Vinod Pande, and enforce¬ 
ment director Bhure Lai worked in 
concert with the Express. By 1986, 
when Dhirubhai Amtoni had a stroke, 
it seemed as though the tables had 
turned; after years of being the 
instigator of official persecution, 
Ambani was now at the receiving 
end. 

Nobody is'^ure how involved Rajiv 
Gandhi was in all this. The Express 
claims the entire campaijm had his 
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blessings (if not his active coopera¬ 
tion) and that he used terms like 
"mafioso" to describe Ambani. Cer¬ 
tainly, there can be no doubt that 
V.P. Singh's finance ministry all but 
joined hands with Bombay Dyeing 
and the Indian Express. 

In early 1987, when Ambani 
seemed on the edge of bankruptcy, 
he suddenly pulled off an amazing 
coup. CBI director Mohan Katre 
gave the government a letter 
apparently written by a Gordon 
McKay of Fairfax, an American de¬ 
tective agency, to Gurumurthy. The 
[ letter referred to an ongoing inves¬ 
tigation of the Bachchans and became 
the centrepiece of a conspiracy 
theory floated by the Ambanis. 
According to this theory, Wadia, 
Goenka and V.P. Singh were work¬ 
ing together to dig up dirt on Rajiv 
and his friends. When the evidence 
was uncovered, V.P. Singh would 
topple Rajiv and take his place. 

Wadia has always maintained that 
this was rubbish. Goenka and he 
were fighting Ambani, not Gandhi. 
Yes, Fairfax had been retained, but it 
was asked to investigate Reliance, 
not Baclichan. (Wadia is sonftwhat 
circumspect about his own role in the 
hiring of Fairfax.) The letter to 
Gurumurthy was an obvious forgery. 

Nevertheless, Rajiv bought the 
conspiracy theory. Wadia rushed to 
Delhi to explain his position and was 
given a dressing down by Gopi 
Arora, then Rajiv’s special secretary. 
He was finally granted an appoint¬ 
ment with Rajiv but this was cancel¬ 
led at the last moment. He petitioned 
V. George, Rajiv’s personal secret¬ 
ary, and got a second appointment, 
only to find it cancelled again. Since 
then, he has never met Rajiv. 

As for the conspiracy theory, even 
if it was false, it became self-fulfilling. 
Rajiv never trusted V. P. Sin^ again 
and, soon enough, the Raja resigned 
and became his main opponent. The 
Express swung its weight behind him 
and Wadia was identited with their 
cause. The Bachchans and the Amba¬ 
nis became friends and in the space of 
a year, Dhirubhai Ambani had ac¬ 
quired even more ebut than he had in 
the Dhawan-Pranab Mukherjee era. 

Wadia seems to think it was a 
misunderstanding: till recently, he 
refused to believe that R^iv knew 
the details of the manner in which he 
was being persecuted. Now, he is 
tess sure. 


hurricane led the assassins to scrap their 
plans. Nevertheless, the police scoured 
the city frantically looking for him and 
Pawar phoned to scold him for his 
carelessness. 

He heard nothing more about the 
threats till a week later when the police 
picked up Ambani. He was shocked to 
learn that the Ambanis had been pre¬ 
pared to go so far. But by then, the 
police had recovered Kirti Anibani’s 
diary which uicluded details of the pay¬ 
ments made to hit-men. 

In fact, say police sources, they were 
confident that Ambani would crack in jail 
and tell them the full story. It was this 
prospect that frightened Reliance so 
much that the obliging Katre was asked 
to scurry over and take charge without 
further delay. 

T he Wadia camp’s version seems 
plausible enough and the fact that 
the police support it gives this account a 
certain credibility. After ail, goes the 
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argument, this is the Bombay police we 
are taibng about—the best force in 
India—not the Haryana police or the 
Bihar police (or even the CBI...). 

The Ambanis, however, reject it en¬ 
tirely. Offered the option of disowning 
Kirti Ambani and claiming that he was 
acting on his own, they have chosen to 
back him all the way. I'he day after the 
arrest. Reliance issued a statement 
denouncing the charges as a frame-up 
and conspiracy to malign the corrtpany. 
They made it clear that while Ambani is 
no relative (he changed his last name 
from Shah), he is a valued employee. 

"It IS a conveiuent way of picking on 
his last name,” Anil Ambani told Sun¬ 
day. "They needed to find somebody 
with the surname Ambani. He is not a 
blood relative but as far as we are 
concerned, all .58,000 employees of the 
Reliance group are Ambanis. And so are 
the five million investors. They are all 
part of the Reliance family and we stand 
by each one of them.” 

The bravado was backed by a pro¬ 
found scepticism about the Wadia/Bom- 
bay police version. The Ambanis dismis¬ 
sed the story about the diamonds and 
defied anybody to produce proof. All the 
police had to link Kirti Ambani to ArjUn 
Babaria, they said, was Kirti’s calling- 
card which Babaria possessed: Kirti’s 
diary, which contained no incriminating 
entries: an old photograph showing 
Babaria with Kirti at a public function; 
and a cassette tape provided by Babana 
himself, the authenticity of which was 
highly questionable. As for Babana’s 
so-called confession, statements made 
to the police are inadmissible in court 
and they doubted very much that once 
he was out of police custody and far from 
the third degree, he would back the 
police version. 

Besides, they argued, even if it could 
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'There must have been a 
conspiracy” 

Nusli Wadia on the plot to kill him 


Nusli Wadia, the embattied chair¬ 
man of Bombay Dyeing, has seen his 
life change because of the war with 
Reliance. But on the record, he 
remains circumspect and unwilling to 
speak his mind. He rarely gives 
interviews and prefers to let his 
lawyers do the talking. 

He did agree to talk to Sunday, 
but was only slightly less circums¬ 
pect than usual. 

Sunday: Do you believe there 
was a conspiracy to murder you? 

Nusli Wadia: There must have 
been. The Maharashtra police would 
not have taken this action on their 
own. They must have found enough 
evidence. 

Do you think the Ambania 
were behind it? 

I really don't know. All I have to 
go by is what the press tells me. 

/« it true that there were 
threats against your sons’ lives? 

Yes, at least that’s what the 
Himachal police told me. I got a 
letter from them telling me about the 
tlireats. My sons were given police 
protection and I subsequently with¬ 
drew them from boarding school in 
Himachal. 

Is it also true that the CBI has 
been checking up on one of your 
sons now that he has joined St 
Xavier’s College in Bombay? 

Yes. I know that somebody from 
the CBI visited the college and asked 
about hsn. 

What interest does the CBI 
have in him? 

I think you had better ask the CBI 
that question. 

Do you now believe that the 
Ambanis were behind the threats 
against your family? 

It’s difficult to say. How do I 
know? 

Do you feel that your present 
troubles—the visa case, govern¬ 
ment persecution, etc.—have 
been instigated by the Ambanis? 

I do know that the Ambanis have 
not been very happy with me. But 
that by itself does not mean that the 
government is doing it at their inst¬ 
ance. 



Do you agree with the Mahar¬ 
ashtra. government’s decision to 
hand the case over to the CBI? 


It’s the Maharashtra govern¬ 
ment’s decision, not mine. 

No, but surely you are entitled 
to your own views on the subject. 

I have nothing to say. 

To put it another way, as the 
apparent victim of this alleged 
conspiracy, do you feel safer now 
that the matter is in Katre’s 
hands? 

Well, it's not Mr Katre but the 
CBI as a body , that is involved. And 
all I can say is that I’ve experienced 
the CBI prosecuting me. And I hope 
that they will equ^y protect me. 

Did you know about the suit 
fought by Ram Jethmalani 
against harming the case over to 
the CBI? 

' ' ad heard rumours and some 
lawyers connected to the PUCL 
(People’s Union of Civil Liberties) 
had approached me and asked me to 
become a party to the case. I re¬ 
fused. 

Was it the Jethmalanis who 
approached you? 

No, it wasn’t Jethmalani at all. It 
was other lawyers. But I have no¬ 
thing to do with this case. 

Anyhow, are you pleased that 
the judge ruled against handing 
the case over to the CBI? 

I have no feelings on the matter. 

Why not? As Me apparent vie 
tim, surely you must care. 

1 have no oonunent to make. 


be proved that Kirti Ambani knew 
Babana, this proved nothing. It is no 
crime to meet a hoodlum (after all, most 
industrialists with union problems know 
the odd goonday, the police must prove 
that Kirti paid him to kill Wadia. And 
that, said the Ambanis, was far from 
established. 

The Reliance camp had two other 
objections. They were: 

• If they were to hire a hit-man, would 
■ they find a small-time mobster like 

Babaria whose principal business con¬ 
sists of running a wedding band? 
Wouldn’t they be mote professional in 
their approach? 

• Why would they want to kill Wadia? 

According to the Express, they are be¬ 
hind the campaign of persecution that 
has Wadia on the run. What do they have 
to gain from killing him when he has 
already ceased to be a threat to them? In 
fact, if anything happened to Wadia, the 
Ambanis would at once be blamed and 
fall into disrepute. ,, 

A ssuming that the Ambanis’ objec¬ 
tions held up, why then were they 
being accused of murder by the Bombay 
police? The Reliance camp had its own 
explanation. It is no secret that Sharad 
Pawar and the Ambanis do not get on. It 
IS also believed that the family has com¬ 
plained to Delhi about Pawar’s alleged 
involvement in land scams. Clearly, the 
powerful chief minister has no reason to 
like either Uhirubhai or his sons. 

Reliance sources frequently point to 
Pawar’s links with Nusli Wadia: the two 
men have been friends for years and still 
meet socially. It is therefore not un¬ 
reasonable to expect Pawar to want to 
help Wadia and ‘fe’ Ambani. Moreover, 
suggest friends of the Ambanis, Pawar is 
now coming to terms with the fact that 
Rajiv might lose the next election. What 
better way of forging links with the 
Opposition in general and the Express 
camp in particular than by taking on 
Dhirubhai Ambani? 

The way the Ambanis tell it, the 
whole case is a frame-up engineered by 
Wadia’s friends in the Indian Express 
(chiefly financial adviser S. Gurumurthy) 
in concert with Pawar. Tliey make the 
following points: 

• P.R. Vakil, who appeared for the 
CID, has done so before for the Wadia- 
Express camp. Further, it is alleged, he 
was at Express Towers on the day of. 
the hearing. (This is denied by the Wadia 
camp.) 

• Jamnadas Md&ijani, a Wadia associate 
of long-standing, phoned the press about 
Kirti Ambani’s arrest. How did he know? 

• S. Gurumurthy turned up at the 
magistrate’s court along with the pro- 
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secutors and seemed to be part of the 
police team. 

• In a few weeks. Larsen and Toubro, 
an Ambani company, will launch the 
country's largest public issue, worth Rs 
920 crores. The last time the Ambanis 
planned an issue (the Reliance Petroche¬ 
micals issue, worth Rs 518 crores), the 
Wadia camp tried various spoiling tac¬ 
tics. 'Phis time, they’ve cooked up a 
murder charge to sabotage the issue. 

• Nusli Wadia is fighting for an Indian 
visa. He needs a case against the Amba¬ 
nis to earn public sympathy for himself. 

• With an election coming up, the 
Opposition needs a good issue. It is ideal 
to frame the Ambanis on a murder 
charge and then claim that Rajiv Gandhi 
has links with mafia types. 

Nevertheless, say the Ambanis, it 
won't work. They will fight to establish 
Kirti’s innocence and expose the con¬ 
spiracy against them. 

R egardless of which side is telling the 
truth, there is little doubt the affair 
marks a new low in Indian business his¬ 
tory. If the Ambanis did actually try to 
kill Wadia, then this suggests that all the 
nimours about them are true, after all. 
And if the Wadia camp has framed an 
innocent man for murder, then this too 
marks a descent to hitherto unexplored 
levels of disgraceful behaviour. 

Strangest of all is that the story should 
have broken only a month after news¬ 
papers and magazines speculated that a 
truce had been arranged between the 
warring factions. According to this view, 
Wadia, beaten and tired, had decided to 
sue for peace and the magnanimous 
Ambanis had agreed to bury the hatchet. 
Now, each side accuses the other of 
planting the stories. The Bombay 
Dyeing camp says that the Ambanis 
were busily trumpeting a rapprochement 
so that when Wadia was killed, they 
could claim that they had nothing to gain 
from the murder, while the Ambanis say 
that Wadia wanted to project himself as 
the underdog suing for peace to prepare 
the ground for the frame-up. 

Judging by the way the protagonists in 
this battle reacted last week however, 
the bitterness still runs deep and this will 
be a fight to the finish. The Wadia camp 
does not regard the Ambanis as 
businessmen; the Express has frequent¬ 
ly claimed that Ambani runs his mills at a 
loss but cooks the books and makes his 
money from excise evasion. The Bom¬ 
bay Dyeing perception of the Ambanis is 
that they are gangsters who use Re¬ 
liance to attain a veneer of respectability 
and manipulate the media to hype up 
their essentially fraudulent claims. 
According to this view, a history of cri¬ 


minality runs through the Ambani record 
and murder is the logical next step. 
Some instances: 

• During the Reliance-Orkay feud. Kapil 
Mehra’s son Pankaj was kidnapped in 
Patalganga, on the outskirts ot Bombay, 
where the Reliance plant is located. He 
was found several hours later, badly 
beaten up. 

• An associate of Wadia s (who asked 
Si Nu.xi not to name him) was attacked 
by noondas with swords and knives four 
years ago and then left lor dead. He 
survived but still bears the scars and 
remains an implacable opponent of the 
Ambanis. 

• Dunng the Fairfax controversv. the 
Ambanis forged a letter from the detec¬ 
tive agency to (iurumurthy and planted 
It on Mohan Katrc. 

• Three years ago, Nusli Wadia was 
asked to withdraw his sons from Lawr¬ 
ence School, Sanawar, by the state 
police because of death threats. As Pun¬ 


jab terrorists are unlikely to regard the 
Wadia children as prime targets, there is 
only one conclusion to be drawn as to 
who was responsible for the threats. 
Recently, one of Wadia's sons returned 
from Millfield School in England and 
joined Bombay’s St Xavier’s College. In 
a matter of weeks, a CBI official had 
tuiTied up at the college to ask questions 
about the boy. 

• R.V. Pandit, publisher of Imprint and 
godfather to W.idia's children, attacked 
the .Ambanis in his magazine. He began 
to leceive threats and get .ibusive phone 
calls late* every night, h’lnally, he sus- 
IX'iided publication of Impnnt and stop¬ 
ped going to his Cutfe Parade office. "I 
now suspect that the Ambanis were be¬ 
hind the threats," he says. 

• Last year, somebody opened an 
account in Dubai in the name of the 
actress Tina Munini and then tipped off 
the Enforcement Directorate. At the 
time, Rajesh Khanna. a former lover. 



Mohan Katra with Ra|lv Gandhi; lha Centra would Ilka him to handle the case 


For two years now, 
CBi director Mohan 
Katre has frequently 
been described by his 
detractors as an 
Ambani lackey. By 
handing the case over 
to him, the state 
government was—in 
the eyes of the Wadia 
camp—copping out 


was thought to be responsible, but now 
the Ambanis are prime sus(3ects because 
of Miimm's affair with a member of the 
family. 

The Wadia camp offers several other 
illustrations (all of them, incidentally, 
dismissed by the Ambanis as being the 
creations of a paranoid mind) to back up 
its assertion that the Ambanis are mafia 
types, not legitimate businessmen. 
Wadia’s friends ixunt to the destruction 
of Kapal Mchra’s empire and the current 
campaign against Manu Chhabria to de¬ 
monstrate that for Ambani, it is not 
enough to be successful: it is as impor¬ 
tant that everybody else is seen to fail. 

The murder conspiracy, they argue, 
must be seen against this background. 
Even though they have ground Wadia 
down, the Ambanis are now manipulat- 
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ing the government to have him expelled 
from India. (Wadia i.s a British passport 
holder.) Their clout within Indian indus- 
ry stems from their perceived omnipo¬ 
tence. Wadia’s failure to bite the dust 
(despite everything, Bombay Dyeing 
still has a higher share pnce than Re¬ 
liance) and his ability to fight back (with 
more than a little help from the Express) 
against the might of Reliance and the 
Government of India is a slap in Amba- 
m’s face. He has to be taught a lesson: 
hence the contract on him. 

S uch a view seems harsh, fanciful 
even -after all, Ambani heads Indi¬ 
a’s third largest industrial empire—but 
there is little doubt that those at the 
helm at Bombay Dyeing and the Indian 
Express sincerely believe it. 

They are less sure about the secret 
behind what they see as Ambani’s hold 
on the government. Why should Rajiv 
Gandhi sanction the persecution of Bom¬ 
bay Dyeing, thereby fighting Dhirubhai 


F or some years now, Nusli Wadia 
has been accused of seeing ev¬ 
erything that happens to him from 
the perspective of a conspiracy 
theory: every customs case, every 
duty rise and every licence refusal is 
described as an Ambani plot There 
is a certain irony in the fact that this 
time, it is the Reliance camp that is 
screaming conspiracy. According to 
the Amb^s, the case against Kirti 
Ambani is a frame-up designed to 
embarrass them. 

Who would participate in such a 
conspiracy? Easy, say the Ambanis: 
Sharad Pawar, Nusli Wadia and the 
'RSS-Express gang’, a description 
that includes Ramnath Goenka, S. 
Gurumurthy, Ram Jethmalani, A.G. 
Kulkami MF (whose brother works 
for Bombay Dyeing), lawyer S.R. 
Vakil and publisher R.V. Pandit. 

And why would they cook up a 
murder case? That too, explain the 
Ambanis, is easy. Larsen and Toubro 
has a massive public issue coming up 
and all the Nusli men want to sabot¬ 
age it. 

As with Wadia's own conspiracy 
theory, every new development in 
the case is made to fit into this 
analysis. On Monday, 7 August, 
1989, Ram Jethmalani moved the 
Bombay courts on behalf of Anil 
Ghote, a journalist with the Express 
group. Arguing that his litigation was 
in the public interest, Jethmalani 
asked the court to stay the transfer 



The Ambanis have 
little doubt that Wadia 
is in cahoots with the 
Opposition. How, they 
ask, can such a man 
claim to be a mere 
businessman vdth no 
interest in politics? 



Ambani’s battle for him? Wadia’s friends 
believe that Ambani has convinced the 
government that, firstly, Wadia has 
gathered some secret information from 
Fairfax’s Michael Hershman and that, 
secondly, he runs the Indian Express 


All the 
Nusli men? 

The conspiracy as the 
Ambanis see it 

of the case to the CBl from the 
Bombay police. Claiming that the 
CBI would scupper the investigation, 
Jethmalani alleged a political con¬ 
spiracy to obstruct the course 
justice. The court upheld part of 
Jethmalani’s case and granted the 
stay till the next day. Further it 
demanded that all records of the case 
be produced before it 
To the Ambanis, the case is proof 
that the attempted murder charge 
arises from a conspiracy by all the 
Nusli men. If-it was only a simple 
police matter, they say, then why did 
the Jethmalanis and the Express have 
to get in on the act? And why are 
they so keen to kecg) the investiga- 



Who would 
participate in a 
conspiracy against 
the Ambanis? 
According to them, 
Shared Pawar, Nusii 
Wadia and the 
'RSS-Express gang’ 


1 

from behind the scenes. Destroy Wadia 
and you scotch the Fairfax threat and 
finish off the Express —that at least is 
the argument. 

Wadia is the first to claim that this is 
rubbish: Hershman found out a lot about 
Ambani, but he was never asked to in¬ 
vestigate Rajiv Gandhi or Amitabh Bach- 
chan, so there are no explosive revela¬ 
tions forthcoming. As for the Indian Ex¬ 
press connection, Wadia is categorical: 
he has a close personal relationship with 
Ramnath Goenka, but does not run the 
Express. Nor is he going to inherit it. 
Express sources claim that over a year 
ago, Goenka transferred control of the 
paper to his family. Vivek Khaitan, his 
grandson, already owns 51 per cent of 
the Express. Another grandson, Manoj 
Santholia, owns 25 per cent and the i 
remaining 24 per cent has been distri¬ 
buted among other members of the_ 
family. 

Further, insists Wadia, he is no V.P. 
Singh loyalist out to destroy R^iv Gan- 



(L to r) Sharad Pawar, Ramnath Qoanka, S. 
Ohirumurthy and Ham .Jatnmalani: 
conapiratora?' 


tion under ^larad Pawar’s control? 

Could it be because they know that 
Pawar’s ptdice will serve up the 
condusioRS they require. 

As for motive, the Ambanis have 
no doubt that the Nusli men want to 
sabotage their issue. They claim that 
white Wadia 0 ves die impression of 
being a simpleton who was quietly 
minding his own busuiess tili the 
Ambanis began to persecute him, his 
friends have, in fret, actively con- | 
spfred to damage Reltence’s pros¬ 
pects. 'They ofrer details of law suits 
filed before each Reliance public 
issue. 

Some instances: 

F Series debentures 

• An O.P. Arora filed a ^tition in 
the Supreme Court,which directed on 
21 March, 1^, tl^t it he filed in a 

Court. 

• The Delhi High Court dismissed 
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dhi for political gain. He hardly knows 
the Raja and the first time he met him, it 
was Rajiv who effected the introduction. 
The trouble, say Wadia’s friends, is that 
the Ambanis, through such friends as 
the obliging Mohan Katre, have con¬ 
vinced the Ihime Mmister that Wadia is 
the lynchpin of a conspiracy to oust him. 
And a panicky regime has bought this 
line. 

The Ambanis laugh away Wadia’s pro¬ 
testations. They have little doubt that he 
is in cahoots with the Opposition. They 
allege that he has advanced money to 
Goenka to keep the Express going: in¬ 
sist that he discovered Hershman; claim 
[ that he has close links with V, P. Singh; 

uf and point to the fact that among his 

P' lawyers is Ram Jelhmalara, who has 
made a career out of abusing Rajiv and 
Sonia Gandhi. How, they ask, can such a 
man claim to be a mere businessman 
with no interest in politics? 

Unfortunately for Wadia, it is the 
Ambani view that prevails in Delhi, 



the petition as withdrawn on 15 July, 
1986. 

G Series debentures 

• P. Murli Krishna moved the 
Andhra Pradesh Hi^ Court, which 
granted an injunction. Reliance 
moved the Supreme Court in Decem¬ 
ber 1980 to get it dismissed. 

• An Arun Kumar Jagoo moved the 
dvil judge in Kanpur to challen^ the 
issue. He also moved the civil judge 
in Bombay. Both moves ^ed. 

• A Deepak J. Sh^ moved the 
Gujarat High Court, which rejected 
his petition. 

Righto sharM 

• Deepak Shah also moved the Gu¬ 
jarat High Court in 1987 to diallenge 
the early conversion of Reliance de¬ 
bentures. The case was dismissed in 
November 1987. 

• Ratilal Trimbadia, Bitihabhai 
Rabari and A^k Bhatt moved the 
High Court in Bombay to challenge 
the preponement bf the date of 
conversion of debentures. The suit 
was dismissed on IS Octoto, 1987. 

( --- ^ -- 
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Tha ClO'a remand application: the magietrate refuaed ball 


where ministers and ofScials make no 
distinction between Bombay Dyeing and 
the Indian Express. For all of last week, 
the powers that be in the capital scoffed 
at the Bombay police’s allegations and 
regarded the case as an attempt to 
frame Ambani. The decision to put the 
obliging Katre on the job was taken at 
the highest level and communicated to 
Sharad Pa war, first by Buta Singh (who 
allegedly asked if it was possible to bum 
the panchnanvi and say the whole thing 
was a mistake) and then by R.K. Dha- 
wan on behalf of the Prime Minister. 
(For the record, Pawar told the press— 
without much conviction—that there 
was no pressure troni Delhi.) 

Obviously, Rajiv Gandhi reaLses that 
a very public trial of Kirti Ambani will do 
little to advance the Congress(l)’s pros¬ 
pects in the general election. As more 
and more details of the plot are divulged, 
the case could remain in the headlines 
for months, thereby drawing attention to 
the regime’.s close bnks with Reliance. 
Therefore, it is in both Rajiv and Dhir- 
ubhai’s interests to bury the matter. 

But where does that leave the truth? 
Last week, the Bombay police’s Arvind 
Inamdar was still assuring the press that 
he had a cast-iron case and would not 
have dared to proceed against such in¬ 
fluential people if he was less than sure 
of his facts. No doubt, the CBI will soon 
pour cold water on Inamdar’s claims but 


even so, it is too late to deny the public 
the facts. 

And though the Amljams had lost none 
of their swagger as they insisted last 
week that nobody believed the charges, 
there were very real fears that the 
allegations had seriously dented their 
image. Kven allowing for Pawar's 
friendship with Wadia, there was some 
scepticism about the Ambani claim that 
the police was part of some Bombay 
Dyeing-led conspiracy and had cixrkeci. 
up a murder charge. 

On the other hand, past experience 
shows that regardless of how much mud 
IS thrown at the Ambanis, none of it ever 
sticks. Public issues continue to be over- 
sub.scribed and the ever resourceful 
Dhirubhai always bounces back into the 
affections of those m power. The Re¬ 
liance camp seemed confident that this 
tune too that old black magic would cast 
Its spell and that the public, bemused by 
the ^legations and counter-allegations in 
this wilderness of mirrors, would soon 
lose interest in the details of the case 
And as for the Express, perhaps, it was 
better to have a battered Bombay 
Dyeing than a Wadia dead. 

Whether Ambanis confidence was mis¬ 
placed was still not dear. At this stage of 
the saga, only the likes of Mano l-’uzo 
would know what happens next. 

Vir Sanghvi with raporta from (Nga 
TeMia/itomhay 
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Liquor is quicker 


The Karnataka Governor places the liquor trade 
under state control. Is it a move to embarrass and 
expose Ramakrishna Hegde? 

O n thf face of it, the decision It was by now amply evident that the 
was routine and non- Congress(l) was raking up the past not 
controversial. On 29 July, only to embarrass He^de but the 
Karnataka Governor P Opposition as a whole. More important, 
Venkatasubbaiah issued a the ruling party was bent on preventing 


O n the face of it, the decision 
was routine and non- 
controversial. On 29 July, 
Karnataka Governor P 
Venkatasubbaiah issued a 
preliminary notification saying that the 
state administration—Karnataka is 
under President’s Rule lor the last three 
months- - had decided to set up a state- 
owned monopoly to handle the distribu¬ 
tion of Indian made li()uor (IML) and 
beer in Karnataka. The notification 
added that the decision was taken to 
stop the rampant sale of non-duty paid 
liquor, known locally as ‘seconds’, which 
was causing loss to the slate exchequer. 
Later, at a press conference the Gov¬ 
ernor justified the move: “Dunng the 
last few years the sale of 'seconds’ has 
reached akinning proportions. It is a 
great corruption of gre;it magnitude.” 
Only then was it clear that the (Jovemor 
was referring to the unholy nexus be- 
tw'een the state’s powerful liquor barons 
and the previous Opposition govern¬ 
ments of Kamaknshna Hegde and S. K. 
Bonimai 

That P. Venkatasubbaiah’s move may 
have had a political dimension was sug¬ 
gested a few days later. On 31 July, the 
deputy chairjH'rson of the Kajya Sabha, 
Najma Heptullah, asked the finance min¬ 
istry to probe allegations made by ruling 
party memlH-rs in the House about a Ks 
300-ciore scandal involving the Karnata¬ 
ka government when Kamaknshna 
Hegde was the chief minister. The stand 
taken by Heptullah came as a surprise to 
(he Opposition as the allegations had 
been made without the chair having 
pennitted the matter to be raised. When 
Opposition members protested. Najma 
Heptullah shot back: ’’Do you want tax 
evaders to go scot free?” 

In the Lok Sabha. too, Kamaknshna 
Hegde came under fire. While present¬ 
ing the Karnataka budget for 1989-90 in 
Parliament, Ajit Panja, the minister of 
state for revenue, took a dig at the 
Janata Party: “Apparently there had 
been a large-scale evasion of state 
excise duty on liquor...this does not 
speak well of the health of the fiscal 
system in Karnataka under the Janata 
government.. ” 


It was by now amply evident that the 
Congress(l) was raking up the past not 
only to embarrass Hegde but the 
Opposition as a whole. More important, 
the ruling party was bent on preventing 
the flow of funds from the liquor barons 
to the Opposition. 

While the liquor lobby has not yet 
reacted officially to Governor Venkata¬ 
subbaiah’s notification, individual liquor 
tyi’oons are gearing up for the battle 
achead. ’I'he Liquor Manufacturers 
Association (LMA), is wot king out a 
joint strategy to counter the Governor’s 
action. Ivven as the Governor issued the 
notification, representatives of the LMA 
rushed to New iJelhi to lobby in the 
corridors of power. 

The mling CongressfD’s eagerness to 
break the liquor industry-Opposition 
nexus in an election year is understand¬ 
able. I'he liquor lobby in Karnataka has 
traditionally contributed liberally to the 
party coffers of both the Opposition and 
the Congress(l). Says a fonner minister 
of the Kamaknshna Hegde cabinet: 
“(Jne particular liquor group in Banga¬ 
lore spends around Ks 2 lakhs every day 
on public relations.” And the exercise 
mostly includes attending to ministers, 
senior party officials and friendly 
bureaucrats. “On any given day there 
could be hundreds of cars running 


That the Governor’s 
move may have had a 
political dimension 
was suggested when 
Congressd) members 
of the Rajya Sabha 
demand^ a probe 
into Ramakrishna 
Hegde’s liquor 
connections 



Governor P. Venkataeubbaiah (right) with 
Bommai: cracking down on the liquor barona 


around. Dunng elections, the liquor \ 
group provides the major political parties ^ 
with transport and even cash,” the 
minister confided. 

O ften, liquor barons make no secret 
of their political ambitions and affi¬ 
liations. Take the case of the Khoday 
group, the liquor giant from Bangalore. 

The group’s director, Han Khoday is a 
Congress(l) sympathiser and he even 
lobbied for a party ticket during the last 
general elections. He also organised a 
massive yagita in New Delhi in 1987 to 
help the Prime Minister overcome his 
troubles. But the chairman of the group, 
Kamachandra Khoday, is a close friend 
of Kamaknshna Hegde. With enormous 
funds at its disposal, the liquor barons in I 
Karnataka have traditionally helped both 
the Opposition and the Congressd) but 
after Ramakrishna Hegde came to pow¬ 
er, he took a number of steps and 
weaned away a number of Congressd) 
barons to his fold. 

For one, the Hegde government 
allowed arrack contractors to run up 
debts upto Rs 60 crores. Various re¬ 
ports of the "Comptroller and Auditor 
General (CAG), Public Accounts Commit-’ 
tee and the Corps of Detectives (COD) 
pointed to misuse of rectified spirit 
allotted to industrial units. The number ^ 
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It was felt that the 
Congressd) was 
raking up the past 
not only to 
embarrass 
Ramakrishna 
Hegde but the 
Opposition as a 
whole 


of alcohol-bnscd chemical units in the 
slate shot up from a mixiest 29 during 
Gundu Rao's regime to a staggering 87 
last year. The quantity of rectified spirit 
allotted to these units simultaneously 
rose from 46 lakh litres to more than 120 
lakh litres. A COD investigation followed 
by an exitcrt committee probe into the 
issue revealed that a large number of the 
industries could not account for the 
proper utilisation of the rectified spirit 
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Ramakrishna 
Hegde: under 
fire 



allotted to them. It was implied that the 
spirit was being diverted to produce 
‘seconds’. (Rectified spirit is the basic 
raw material for Indian made liquor 
(IML) and arrack.) 

Moreover, it was during the Janata 
government’s tenure that wineshops and 
bars mushroomed throughout the state. 
According to excise commissioner K.M. 
I'onnappa, there are over 5.000 
wineshops, bars and clubs selling liquor 
in Karnataka. During (iundo Rao’s reg¬ 
ime the figure stood at 2,(XH), The 
Hegde government at that time was 
accused of handing out licences indiscn- 
minately to liquor shops and alcohol- 
based chemical units to Janata Party 
sympathisers. It was alleged that the 
sons of J.H. Patel, Hegde’s Cabinet 
colleague, had bagged the licences for 
two such chemical units. 

That all the dealings of the Hegde 
government were not above board was 
revealed during a raid on the premises of 
Trishul Chemical Industries in Bangalore 
by the COD. The report of the inves¬ 
tigation agency .said; “It is evident that a 
* :onsiderable quantity of rectified spirit 
was being smuggled out of the unit for 
being transported unauthonsedly out¬ 
side the state. This could not have been 
possible without the connivance of the 
excise inspector posted at the unit. ” The 
Public Accounts Committee of the state 
legislature expressed a similar fear in its 


report last year: "The excise commis-, 
sioner also admitted that the officers 
stationed at chemical units have not sent 
any report so far indicating any misuse of 
rectified spirit...It evidently means that 
officers are also conniving with the 
industries.” 

The curious fact is that the phenomenal 
rise in alcohol-based chemical units in 
the state was not matched by a corres¬ 
ponding increase in the manufacture of 
rectified spirit. The manufacture of rec¬ 
tified spirit in the state is wholly depen¬ 
dent on molasses. From 1978 to 1986, 
the production of molasses had actually 
decreased. When the Public Accounts 
Committee checked on the details of 
molasses distilled and rectified spirit 
obtained for six years from 1981, it 
found that "the yield of rectified spirit 
exceeded the norms in 1981-82 and 
1982-83”. But there was shortfall after 
the Hegde government took over. The 
total loss of revenue was estimated at 
Rs 37 crores from low yield of rectified 
spirit. When the committee wanted an 
explanation, the excise commissioner 
reportedly stated that “he would not like 
to offer any explanation in the matter" 

The committee also came down heavi¬ 
ly on the Hegde government for handing 
out licences indiscriminately to alcohol- 
based chemical units. “The increase in 
the number of alcohol-based industries 
during the pencxi 1982-83 to 1985-86 is 
abnormal, the allotment of rectified spirit 
to them showing phenomenal increase. 
The policy followed is detmiiental to the 
revenue of the state...” 

But Governor Venkatasubbaiah’s re¬ 
cent move IS meant to strike at the roots 
of the illegal ‘seconds’ business which is 
rampant in the state. Hegde allowed the 
indiscnniinate export of rectified spirit 
manufactured in Karnataka to other 
states, arguing that it will fetch addition¬ 
al revenue. But what unscrupulous li¬ 
quor traders did was to bnng back the 
spirit exported to manufacture 
’seconds’, which is exempt from a num¬ 
ber of taxes. Says a fonner Janata Party 
minister; “The profits from ‘seconds’ is 
rnindboggling. ” 

But it is the timing of the Governor’s 
notification which has raised suspicions 
that the real intention of the move is to 
embarrass Hegde and by extension, the 
Janata Dal. Or else why would the 
Governor take more than three months 
to realise that liquor barons were cheat¬ 
ing the exchequer .’More important, why 
did the Congressd) rake up the issue at 
a time when the ruling party members 
were on the defensive over the CAG 
report on Bofors? 

Prakash Baiawadl/Baivafor* 
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H aryana chief minister Devi 
Lai is in a bit of a dilemma. 
Though his eldest son, Om 
Prakash Chauthala, is his 
favourite, he cannot always 
take his side in his squabbles with 
younger brother, Ranjit Singh. Besides, 
though Lai does nut mind Chauthala 
projecting himself as his successor, he 
has no intention of abdicating in his 
favour—not at present, anyway. He 
cannot bear the thought of becoming a 
political non-entity. He loves his sons, 
but feels threatened by them. Nor does 
he know how to deal with their clashing 
ambitions. And when he tries to assert 
himself, he fails. 

No wonder his recent decision to ask 
for the resignations of seven of his 
ministers on 28 July was not taken very 
seriously. It was not hard to guess that 
after fuming and fretting for a few days, 
Devi Lal would eventually back down 
and the resignation drama would come 
to an end. And this is exactly what 
happened. On 30 July, Devi Lal 
announced that he would not accept the 
resignations. 

What provoked the drama was the 
failure of Devi Lai’s younger son Ranjit 
Singh and ministers of his faction to 
attend the swearing-in ceremony of 
minister of state Dharam Vir, a Chautha¬ 
la man. Ranjit Singh, the agriculture 
minister, opposed Vir’s re-induction into 
the ministry on the grounds that the 
Punjab and Haryana High Court had 
declared his election void for indulging in 
corrupt practices. 

T he history of the family feud goes 
back a long way. Devi Lai’s eldest 
son, Om Prakash Chauthala, enjoys his 
total confidence. He is a good orator, an 
able organiser and a shrewd political 
operator. He is physically handicapped 
and has a pronounced limp—many say 
this is the main reason for Lai's great 
affection for him. Chauthala sees himself 
as the future chief minister of Haryana— 
his father^ political successor. In fact, 
many in the Haryana Janata Dal say that 
he has, for a long time, been trying to i 
convince his father to concentrate on i 
national politics, and leave Haryana to : 
him. Devi Lal has not complied so far, I 


Devi Lal and sons 

The Haryana chief minister finds himself in difficult company 


but, at the same time, has not done 
anything to prevent Chauthala from 
becoming the second most powerful man 
in Haryana. 

Naturally, this has upset Lai’s youn¬ 
ger son Ranjit Singh, who has over the 
past two years emerged as a rival power 
centre. While Chauthala controls the 


enjoy the loyalty of 50 MLAs out of a 
total of 60-^nly ten party legislators 
are in the Chauthala camp. 

Many important'members of Lai’s 
Cabinet—deputy chief minister Banarasi 
Das Gupta, industries minister K.R. 
Punia, irrigation and power minister 
Verender Singh, tourism and transport 
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Devi Lal is 

using the 
squabbles 
between his 
sons to 
strengthen 
his own 
position. He 
might play 
favourites, 
but he takes 
carenotto 
openly side 
with either 


party organisation, most ministers owe 
allegiance to Ranjit Singh. Chauthala is 
the Haryana Janata Dal president and 
enjoys the support of Master Hukum 
Singh, chairman of the state parliamen¬ 
tary board, and Hari Singh Nalwa, 
secretary general. Taking advantage of 
this, Chauthala iias packed most district 
committees of the party with his men. 

On the other hand, Ranjit has his feet 
firmly planted in the lepslature party and 
the government. He is the agriculture 
minister (incidentally, he was also 
among those who were asked by Devi 
Lal to resign on 28 July) and is said to 


minister Maha Singh, PWD minister Om 
Prakash Bharadwaj, forest and wildlife 
preservation minister Parmanand, food 
and supplies minister Nar Singh Dhanda, 
dairy development minister Sachdev 
Tyagi, housing minister Lachhman Singh 
Kamboj, printing and stationery minister 
Manfool Singh, civil aviation minister 
Hari Singh Saini and social welfare 
minister Sufijiash Katyal—are staunch 
supporters of Ranjit Singh. Home minis¬ 
ter Sampat Singh, development and 
pahchayat minister Hukum Singh and 
minister of state Dharam Vir are the 
only Chauthala followers in the ministry. 
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That is probably why he was so keen to 
see his prot6^ re-inducted into the 
state Cabinet. Then, Chauthala tried to 
take advantage of the absence of Ranjit 
Singh loyalists at the swearing-in cere- 
I mony to strike at them and reduce his 
brother’s influence. 

Sources close to Ranjit Singh claim 
that Chauthala's sole aim is to become 
chief minister during Uevi Lai’s lifetime. 
And he would stoop to anything to 
achieve his ambition. They allege that 
Chauthala realises that the present 
MLAs would not elect him as their 
leader and, therefore, he has been 
trying to convince Devi Lai to dissolve 
the Assembly. But despite Devi Lai’s 
great love for his eldest son, he is not 
willing to give up his gaddi to satisfy 



Lai’s eldest'soiiiOm 
Prakash Chauthala, 
wants his father to 
concentrate on 
national politics and 
leave Haryana to him 

Chauthala’s whims. 

However, it was the fear that the 
loving father may give in to the pressure 
of his favourite son that made Ranjit 
Singh and his supporters kneel before 
Devi l.al and ask for forgiveness. Lai 
accepted their apologies and their res¬ 
ignations were turned down. 

I t all started on 27 July around 9.30 am 
when Devi Lai, accompanied by Om 
Prakash Chauthala, reached Chandigarh 
from Delhi in his state plane. In Delhi, he 
had decided to expand his Cabinet and 
induct three more ministers—Dharam 


Vir, Ved Malik and Avtar Sing Bhadana. 

But it did not please Ranjit Singh. As 
soon as he heard about it. he tried to 
dissuade his father from expanding his 
already grotesquely large ministry. In 
particular, he expressed his misgivings 
about re-inducting Dharam Vir, whose 
election was set aside by the High 
Court. Devi Lai agreed not to expand 
the ministry, but insisted on making an 
addition to his Cabinet; Dharam Vir. All 
Ranjit Singh’s efforts to persuade him to 
change his mind failed. 

Devi Lai sent word to the Governor, 
A. Barari, about the swearing-in of 
Dharam Vir. Raj Bhavan officials said 
they would try to arrange the function as 
soon as possible. Later, they informed 
the chief minister’s office that the cere- 



Ranjit Singh, Lai’s 
other son, has 
become a threat to 
Chauthala because he 
enjoys the support of 
the majority of MLAs 

mony had been scheduled for 12.30 pm 
on 28 July. Although most of the 
ministers were at the secretariat, only 
Sampat Singh attended the swearing-in, 
Devi Lai did not initially take note of the 
ministers’ absence, but Chauthala and 
two bureaucrats who support him—K.S. 
Malik, special secretary, and A.D. 
Malik, director, public relations—drew 
his attention to the fact. They pointed 
out that by staying away the ministers 
had clearly expressed a lack of confi¬ 
dence in his leadership and had thereby 
insulted him. An infuriated Devi Lai 
returned to his office in the secretariat 


and summoned all seven ministers who 
were present in Chandigarh that day and 
had failed to attend the swearing-in 
ceremony. He had had their resignation 
letters typed out and asked them to sign 
these. Crestfallen, the ministers had to 
obey orders. Ranjit Singh too had to 
resign. Chauthala was elated at this turn 
of events. 

He and Devi Lai then proceeded to 
the hill resort of Momi. Meanwhile, 
Ranjit Singh got in touch with Prakash 
Singh Badal’s family, which has long¬ 
standing social ties with the Lai clan. 
Two relatives of Badal went to Momi to 
persuade Lai to change his mind about 
the resignations. But the chief minister 
remained firm. Before returning to 
Chandigarh, Lai fixed up a meeting with 
Governor Barari for 5 pm on 3<) July. 
When news of this got out, the Ranjit 
Singh camp panicked, fearing that a 
dissolution of the Assembly was on the 
cards. Singh along with Verendra Singh 
and Kripa Ram Punia met Devi Lai on 
the morning of 30 July and expressed 
their regrets for not attending the 
swearing-in ceremony. 'Fheir explana¬ 
tion was that Raj Bhavan officials had 
failed to inform them of the correct time 
and their absence had not been inten¬ 
tional. Mollified by their apologies Lai 
did not accept the resignations. 

H owever, the chief minister has 
not forgiven Ranjit Singh, his 
suave and soft-spoken son, for express¬ 
ing his displeasure over Dharam Vir’s 
re-induction in such a defiant manner. 
And he took out his anger on Singh’s 
supporter Ran Singh Mann, who was 
removed from the chairmanship of the 
Haryana Bureau of Public Knterprises. 
To clip his son’s wings, I,al has always 
picked on his followers. Sometime back, 
Raghuvir Singh Kadiyan was removed 
from the council of ministers. 

Observers of Haryana politics say that, 
a veteran politician, Devi Lai is making 
full use of the in-fighting to strengthen 
his own position. He might have his 
favourite, but he takes care not to 
openly side with either camp. Thus, he 
does not face the problem of dissidence 
because all the MLAs are divided into 
two groups; anti-Chauthala and anti- 
Ranjit Singh lobbies; and there is no 
anti-Devi 1^1 faction. 

However, Devi Lai’s decision to re¬ 
induct Dharam Vir has made it clear that 
It IS Chauthala who is calling the shots. 
But the chief minister’s refusal to accept 
the resignations also implies that he 
does not want to alienate younger son 
Ranjit Singh and allow Chauthala to 
become all-powerful. 

KuMmp Kumar 
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SRI LANKA 


Terms of disagreement 


The recent talks between India and Sri Lanka achieve little 


I t was perhaps inevitable that it 
would end in failure. With both 
India and Sri Lanka adopting di¬ 
vergent positions on the Indian 
Peace Keeping Force (IPKF) 
withdrawal issue, there was little hope 
that the talks between the two govern¬ 
ments—which wound up at the end of 
last week—would succeed. And when 
Sri Lankan foreign minister Ranjan Wi- 
jeratne left for Colombo with his team 
after saying “he was not wholly satis¬ 
fied” with the outcome of the discus¬ 
sions. he was only understating the way 
he felt. Seven days of high-powered con¬ 
sultations- -which involved Prime Minis¬ 
ter Rajiv Gandhi on more than one occa¬ 
sion—had achieved pretty much no¬ 
thing. 

In the event of there being 
no agreement, the Indian 
side unilaterally put forward 
a proposal on the IPKF pull¬ 
out. It told Sri Lanka that the 
triMips would leave in stages 
and that this would be linked 
with the effectiveness with 
which power devolved on the 
Tamil-majority North- 
Eastern Provmce. It is said 
that India promised Sri Lanka 
that the last IPKF soldier 
would leave the island by 
March if she ensured adequ¬ 
ate devolution. The Sri Lank¬ 
an Cabinet would have dis¬ 
cussed the Indian offer ear¬ 
lier this week but it is hard to 
see how President Ranasing- 


But New Delhi would have none of this 
and was willing to offer only a temporary 
and conditional ceasefire. The fear now 
. is that the talks between the Tamil mili¬ 
tant organisation and the Sri Lankan 
government—aimed at achieving a poli¬ 
tical settlement—could become jeopar¬ 
dised. 

The Indian attitude to the diplomatic 
crisis became clearer when, midway 
through the talks, the chief minister of 
Sri Lanka’s North-Eastern Province, 
Varadaraja Perumal, was invited to New 
Delhi. Perumal. who heads the India-, 
supported Eelam Peoples Revolutionary 
Liberation Front (EPRLF) government 
has been nervous of his ministry’s dis¬ 
missal ever since Colombo began talking 
to the rival LITE. Perumal’s New Delhi 



sent one very clear signal—that India 
was going to stand by him and his gov¬ 
ernment. Clearly, New Delhi is not pre¬ 
pared—at least not now at any rate—to 
withdraw its suppoij from the EPRLF 
and its government in order to settle the 
diplomatic crisis. This became even 
more evident when it became known 
that India requested that the strength of 
the Civil Volunteer Force (CVF) be 
doubled. The CVF comprises Tamil 
youth who owe their allegiance mainly to 
the EPRLF and, with the permission of 
the Sn Lankan government, has been 
armed and trained by India to provide 
protection to the North-Eastern Provin¬ 
cial government. ' 

India, however, was keen to make out 
that the talks were completely fruitful. 

When asked whether the 
talks were a failure, an Indian 
foreign office spokesman re¬ 
plied, “Not at all. We would 
term them a success.” In a 
narrow sense they may have 
well been. For India suc¬ 
ceeded in getting the Sri 
Lankans to discuss the de¬ 
volution question—a matter 
that Colombo has consistent¬ 
ly claimed had nothing to do 
with the withdrawal ques¬ 
tion. New Delhi has also not 
conceded anything during the 
negotiations and somewhat 
cleverly made a proposal that 
it has passed off as a new 
offer. 

The ball is now in Pre- 


Premadasa Wljamln*(c«ntr«)wtthRajivQandhi(riflht):unfruitfuldIaeuMlona madasa ’ s 


can accept it. For one, the Indians had 
promised early this year to withdraw the 
IPKF completely by the end of Decem¬ 
ber; Wijeratne had even announced this 
before the Sri Lankan Parliament in 
March. For another, it firmly links with¬ 
drawal with devolution—an issue that 
Premadasa has strongly contested from 
the very outset of the diplomatic crisis. 

Premadasa has even more problems 
because the Indians did not offer the 
concession he sorely wanted. Colombo 
was willing to extend the date for the 
troop withdrawal if the Indians called off 
their military offensive against the Li¬ 
beration Tigers of Tamil Eelam (L'lTE) 
and confined the IPKF to its barracks. 


Colombo was wilHng 
to extend the date for 
the troop withdrawal If 
the Indians called off 
their military 
offensive against the 
Tamil Tigers and 
confined the IPKF to 
its barracks. But New 
Delhi would have none 
'^fthls 


nseuMiont madasa’s court. 

The pressure on him now is even grea¬ 
ter. For one, his decision to send Wi¬ 
jeratne to Delhi is viewed in his country 
as something of a clinibdown from the 
tough position he had adopted earlier on 
the IPKF withdrawal. Secondly, he is 
facmg increasing opposition from within 
his own party for having bungled the 
issue. Moreover, the Sirimavo Bandar- 
anaike-led Opposition is having a field 
day by highlighting his failures and the 
Sinhala extremist group, Janata Vimuk- 
thi Peramuna,pVP), has found cause to 
renew its violent campaign. A lot will 
depend on the position Colombo adopts 
in the next few days. 

Shinz SUhva/Mcw MM 







ON THE LINE 


Electoral 

equations 

■ Both the Congress(I) 
and the Opposition 
are confident of a 
victory in the 
ensuing polls 

KULDIP NAYAR 


T he monsoon session of the Lok Sabha was 
more of a formality because members spent 
more time in the lobby than in the House. 
Hiere were animated discussions on which 
party or person might win from which consti¬ 
tuency. What struck one was the confidence exuded by 
both the ^ngress(I) and the Janata Dai. 

“We were nowhere, but after the Jawahar Rozg^ 
Yojana and the Panchayati Bill the wave in our fovour is 
as strong as it was when we raised 
the slogan ‘gaiM hatao’ in the 1972 
poll,” says one top Congress(I) lead¬ 
er from Bihar. "We will now have an 
easy time.” Equally sanguine is a top 
Janata Dal leader who believes that 
his party wOl get a majority on its 
own and he puts the fi^e for the 
National Front at 425. “The people 
have made up their minds to vote 
against the corrupt government of 
Rajiv Gandhi," he says. 

Whatever their claims, both sides 
are depending on each other’s mis¬ 
takes. And privately they do not mind 
admitting that the Opposition’s best 
friend is Rajiv Gandm just as Rajiv 
Gandhi’s is the Opposition. Howev¬ 
er, not even the Congress(I) con¬ 
tests the contentioo that if the 
Opposition manages to put up a single candidate against 
each of t heir party candidates, it would not lose. 

A SURVEY wifich the Congress(I) has held through an 
election qxpert indicates that the Congress(I) will ^t less 
than 150 seats if the Opposition avoids a triangular 
contest. He has also reportc^y predicted that the party’s 
chances would considerably improve if it were to have an 
alliance with the leftist parties. And if Rjgiv Gandhi’s own 
men are to be befiev^, he sou^t the Soviet leader, 
Mikhail Gorbachev’s he4> in wiiming over the CPI and 
CPI(M) when the two met in Moscow recently. 

The CPI may tilt towards Rt^v Gandhi, but it is most 
unlikely that the CPI(M) would. Why should it not wait tin 


after the election when its block of nearly 50 Lok Sabha 
members might be decisive if there were to be a hung 
Parliament? 

'Ihe Janata Dal feels that its only problem is the 
differences that plague the party. Chan^ Shekhar is said 
to be the villain of the piece and there are important people 
in the Dai who believe that he would continue to 
“sabotage” the party from within tSI the elecUons; some 
go to the extent of saying that he may quit at the eleventh 
hour and join the Janata, reportedly his baby. 

However, knowledgeabie circles say that V.P. Singh is 
equaUy to blame because he sometimes says or acts on his 
own, without even consulting the seven-member pofitical 
comnuttee of the Dal. But despite such behaviour on his 
part, they predict a victory for the DaL 

After seeing the big response to the two meetings V. P. 
Singh, Devi Lai and Clu^ra Shekhv held recently in 
Rajasthan, Chandra Shekhar is said to have observed: “Ra/ 
to aah raha hai, lekin batwara pahhy /u shuroo ho gaya 
(Power is coming but the division has begun even before it 
has come).” 

'The confidence of the Dal has been provided a fillip by 
the belief that it will ultimately come to have elector^ 
adjustments with the BJP on the one hand and the 
communists on the other. Those who are engaged in the 
talks with the BJP say that Atal Behari Vajpayee's role is 
“most constructive”, although his party is said to have 
pitched its demand “too high”. In the communist camp, 
Jyoti Basu is believed to ftivour such an electoral 
understanding. 

THERE IS some speculation about the ‘Muslim vote’. 
V.P. Singh’s absence from the Muslim convention called 
by Syed Shahabuddui caused some concern. The reason 
udiy he did not attend was the threat of Arif Mohammad 
Khan to walk out of the Dal if he did. 
Shahabuddin made personal requests 
to him and even had Chandra 
Shekhar speak to V.P. Singh, but 
Arifs threat prevailed. 

Both Mahinder Singh Tikait and 
Kanshi Ram of the Bahujan Samaj 
Party are considered important fi¬ 
gures by the Dal as well as the 
Congress(l). It appears that Tikait 
may go it alone, if he does not ally 
with the DaL But Kanshi Ram has 
reached an understanding with the 
Congress; the all-out effort to fill in at 
least 36.000 job vacancies reserved 
for the scheduled castes and tribes 
by 15 August is part of the f^out of 
his understanding with Raiv Gancffii. 

What the Dal and the Congress(I) 
are not sure about is the mind of the 
five crore voters, who have acquired franchise after the 
voting age was lowered to 18. The Dal has announced that 
it would make the ‘right to work‘ a fundamental right in the 
Constitution rather than be part of the Directive Princi¬ 
ples. But this should be spelt out if it is not to remain 
only a slogan. A constitutional right to work does not say 
much. The youth also want social change. 

The Congress(I) has made no pronouncement on 
this subject In expecting their youthful leader, Rtyiv 
Gandhi, to have an appeal, the party is oblivious of die 
fact that the young are apt to be idealistic and may be even 
more critical than the old of the corrupt record d the 
government, o 


The Janata Dal feels 
that Its only problem 
Is the differences that 
plague the party. 
Chandra Shekhar is 
said to be the villain of 
the piece. Some 
feel that he would 
continue to ^sabotage’ 
the party from within 
till the elections 
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With Dalmia Resorts you can say it too! 


Misty Meadows, Pahalgam 
Perched at the foothills of snowcapped 
mountains and overlooking the icy Udder river, 
is Dalmia Resorts' second resort, Misty Meadows. 
A resort of 75 living units and a central amenities 
complex spread over 100,000 sq. ft. of 
contoured, pine covered landscape. 
Misty Meadows is expected to be ready for 
occupation in early 1990 and will be yours 
to enjoy till 2054. 

Luxury Resort Facilities-for the time 

of your life 

Centrally heated apartments, Restaurant, 

Bar, Open air Barbeque, 

Children’s park. Health 
Club, Departmental Store, Beauty 
Salon, Travel Agency, Golf, Trekking w/K 

and Mountaineering, Angling 
and much, much more! 

Vacation Licencing-the 
Big Benefits 
Invocation Licencing, you 
acquire the right to exclusively ^ 

occupy a unit in the resort for 
one or more weeks, every year. 

You can sell, sub-licence, loan, 
gift or bequeath your UnitWeek (s). 

For complete details contact ■ 


The Cost Factor 

You can become a Vacation Owner at Misty 
Meadows by simply making a one-time purchase 
that can range from Rs. 12,000/- to Rs. 30,500/-, 
depending upon the season and unit type. /Vid 
a Service Fee whenever you utilise the unit. 
Maintenance will be taken care of from the returns 
on the one-time Maintenance Contribution you 
pay. And from the /Vinuai Maintenance Fee 
whenever required. 

Enjoy Many Exotic Locations ... 

By booming a Vacation Owner at Misty Meadows, 
you will also be entitled to exchange your 
UnitWeek(s) in other Dalmia Resorts ...all over India. 
Infact, Misty Meadows is also affiliated to 
RCI®—Resort Condominiums International 
(subject to RBI approval). So through the 
International Exchange Program, 

_ you can even exchange your UnitWeek 

for any of the over 1500 RCi® resorts 
around the world. Domestic and 
International Exchanges are, of 
course, subject to space 
availability and relevant fees. 

Misty Meadows, Pahalgam. 

A place very close to your heart. 




Why is Hetna Malini bet- 
; raying signs of such despera- 
' tion?Notonly issheg^ab- 
l bing every offer that comes 
i her way, her legendary mis- 
I erliness is getting much 
i worse. Always renowned for 
I paying her dance troupe a 
I pittance (after all, being in 
I fieremploymorethancom- 
pensated), Malini has de¬ 
cided to go in for even more 
drastic cost reduction mea¬ 
sures. For instance, she no 
longer hires an auditorium, 
where her dancers can prac¬ 
tice, Instead, they have to 
make do with a makeshift 
stage in the hall at the back of 
her bungalow. 

But why this money man¬ 
ia? Surely Ms Malini has 
made enou^ money in her 
Dream-Girl days to live com¬ 
fortably ever after. 

Has the onset of the mid¬ 
life crisis led to this insecur¬ 
ity? Or is Dharmendra’s neg¬ 
lect (witness his hand-on 
performance with Dimple on 
the sets of their latest co- 
starrer) leading to this 
increased tight-fistedness? 


OoodSwiw*^**'’ 

Grant this to Mithun 
Chakraborty. He doesn’t 
ever give up. And when he’s 
playing the (k)od Samaritan, 
his doggedness is very near¬ 
ly legendary. 

A few years ago, Mithun 
was promoting a little-known 
starlet Manjeet Kaur, with 
the fanatic zeal which only an 
ex-Naxalite is capable of. 

The lady was hunched with 
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Dharmemira: rwgiacttng tlw nrffa 

much f^are in a film called 
Misaf—and sank without a 
trace. 

Now she has resurfaced, 
with a new name to boot. 

And Bobby is all set to take 
the industry by storm in a 
film caUed Soochna. No 
prizes for guessing who got 
her the role. Yes, it was 
Mithun Chakraborty. 


Hwna Malini: UgM-flatad 
Ek do teen gjrl’s perform¬ 
ance is far short of passable 
in her latest release. So 
much so, that even true blue 
dumb belles such as Sonam 
and Sang^ta Bijiani have 
stolen the show from her. 

So, for all you know, we 
may have yet another one- 
film wonder on our hands. 



IMI adhuii Dixit may have ^ 

trouble round the comer. t 

Trade gossip has it that the 

Madhuri Dixit; ona-fllm wondari(lnsat) 
Sangaata Bl|lanl: ena battar 


W hatever you migdit say, 
being in love has improved 
their histrionics (however 




ham-handed). Yes, we me 
talking of Vinod Khanna and 
Amrita Singh, they of the on 


‘Those who have seen Bat- 
wara have come out raving 
about the duo, both of whom 
have, apparently, put in stel¬ 
lar performances, and appear 


^•wlta Singh: ihaiaal thing 


as much in love as ever. 

We hqje, for their sakes, 
that it's the real thing this 
time. 


If Kader Khan is a universal 
favourite in the film industry, 
it is not entirely without 
reason. The ace dialogue 
writer (even if it is in the 
Kutte, main tera khoon pee 
jaoonga genre) goes out of 
his way to ensure that none 
of his producers are incon¬ 
venienced by him—even 
going to the extent of shoot¬ 
ing on Id day, as he did for 
Jagdish Side’s Sherdii. 

The last day of the film’s 
shooting coin^ed with the 
festival. If Khan had chosen 
to stay away, and he had 
reason to do so, the produc¬ 
er would have incurred mas¬ 
sive losses. The set would 
have had to be erected all 
over again and the dates of 
the stars would have gone 
waste. 

But, much to Sidana’s re¬ 
lief, Kader reported on time, 
though at considerate per¬ 
sonal cost. Mrs Khan was, 
reportedly, up in arms at his 
desertion, and life was far 
from comfortable at home for 
days on end. 













SPOTLIGHT 




ClassCical) 
win tell 

# He sure is taken with 
his standard 
description—art 
filmmaker. For, what 
has Utpalendu 
Chakraborty done but 
gone into the arts? His 
latest filmfChhandaneer, 
steers clear of the social 
injustice theme, and 
deals with the life of a 
classical dancer. In 
keeping with his 
preoccupation with 
authenticity, 
Chakraborty has 
real-life danseuse Anjana 
Banerjee in the lead. 



utpalendu Chakraborty: into 
tha arta 

And no, the film isn’t 
autobiographical. 

That isn’t what makes 
it special, though. What 
has created news is the 
report that Chhandaneer 
will be premiered in 
London this November, 


Aniana Banartaa: trua to Ufa 
parformanca 

with the Prince of Wales 
among the audience. 
Richard Attenborough, 
the maker of Gandhi 
and star of Satyajit Ray’s 
Shatranj Ke Khilari, will 
present Anjana Banerjee 
to the audience. 








Ramaah Kriahnan: proud fathar 


Papa didn’t reach 

0 In the Krishnan family they 
have their own way of doing 
things. When Ramesh Krishnan 
was born on 6 June, 1961, 
father Ramanathan Krishnan 
was away—playing in a tennis 
tournament in Stockholm. And 
when Ramesh Krishnan 
became a father in his turn on 
29 July, 1989, he wasn't at 
home either. 

While wife Priya gave birth to 
a cute little daughter in a private 
nursing home in Madras, 
Ramesh was thwacking a 
tennis ball with his customary 
gusto at a tournament in 
Washington. While nobody 
knows if his game suffered as a 
consequence of first baby 
blues, Ramesh was missed at 
home. 

But maybe there's a method 
to this. Perhaps the Krishnans 
feel that it's best to be on court 
at the time of the happy event. 


Water, water, 
everywhere 

a Okay/it was a very hot 
summer by English 
standards, but surely 
Kaipnath Rai overdid it a 
bit. 

On an ‘official’ visit to 
London, Rai, 
accompanied by his 
family (of course), put up 
at the chy’s Hotel 
Churchill. All was well, 
with the minister 
attending to pressing 
business, while the junior 
Rais entertained 
themselves as best as they 
could. Until one evening, 
when Rai—overcome by 



Kaipnath Rai: flooded out 
pangs of conscience at his 
neglect of the young ones, 
no doubt—decided to give 
them a night in town. 

The minister's heart 
was obviously in the right 
place. But his mind was 
on other matters—for he 
left all the bathroom taps 
opep. While (he Rais 
lived it up, (he water 
seeped down—right into 
(he bedroom, until it 
began to resemble the site 
of a Bihar flash flood. 

That’s the scene the 
hotel staff walked into. 
And, aghast, shot off a bill 
of £500 to the Indian high 
cppimission. Which, not 
surprisingly, washed its 
hands off the entire 
matter, handing the 
tap...sorry, tab to the 
minister. 















COMPILED BY SEEMA GOSWAMI 


from glasnostto 
theatrics 

# You can’t keep a good 
man down for long. And 
if he’s Bhaskar Ghosh, 
you certainly can’t keep 
him out of the news. 

After months spent in 
the oblivion of the 
ministry of culture, 
Ghosh was back to doing 
what he’s best 
at—hogging the 
limelight. On the first of 
this month, Ghosh gave a 
brilliant performance at a 
play-reading session held 
in the capital. 



Bhaskar Qhoah; In tha llmallght, again 

Resplendent in an olive 
green silk toga (worn 
over a pair of humble 
kurta pyjamas)phosh 
captivated the audience 
with his depiction of 
Demokos, the Trojan 
poet, in Jean Giraudoux’s 


play Tiger At The Gates. 
The play, directed by 
theatre personality and 
ace ad man Gerson 
Dacunha, had television 
stars such as Bhaskar 
(Alpha Plus) 
Bhattacharya and 
Tejeshwar Singh in the 
cast. 

But it was Ghosh who 
walked away with the 
accolades, as after an 
hour or so of loud 
histrionics, he fell dead 
with a resounding thud. 

Well, we suppose, 
everyone has to be good 
at something. 


No easy canter 

• It was built up as 
the race. 

The contestants: 

I M.A.M. Ramaswamy, 
the monarch of 
Madras racing, and the 
United Breweries 
chief, ViJayMallya, 
recent entrant into the 
charmed circle of 
racing. 

In the fray: Mallya's 
Pierce Arrow, King Air 
and Golden Treasure, 
and Ramaswamy’s 
Oxford Blue, 
Ministrella and 
Incidence. 

Despite the UB 
Group’s 
announcement 
awarding the winner a 
stupendous Rs 6 
lakhs, the Kingfisher 
Derby proved to be the 
proverbial damp 
squib. Just as the 
much-publicised event 
was about to get 
|i undef way, the 
heavens themselves 



Vi|ay Mallya: a long wait 

opened. And the 
stewards, unanimous 
In not wanting to “risk 
the horses In wet 
underfoot conditions”, 
postponed the meet by 
a week. 

Come next Saturday 
and the clouds refused 
to relent. Punters 
stayed away, secure in 


the knowledge that the 
deluge would make it 
impossible to conduct 
the race. Foolish 
decision. For, the race 
was run and Mallya 
had his spirits 
dampened even 
further by the results. 
His prize colt Pierce 
Arrow finished 


third—behind 
Ramaswamy’s 
Ministrella and Oxford 
Blue. 

This being the 
season’s last race, 
Mallya will have to wait 
until the next' to get 
his own back'. Well, at 
least he’ll have a long 
time to plot his 
revenge. 

M.A.M. Ramaswamy: winnar, 

as always 














CULTURE 


Bronze is out 




The National Museum 
in Delhi exhibits 
rare bronze sculptures for 
the first time 


S ome of the finest art treasures in 
the world are buried in the vaults 
of museums. Due to reasons of 
security and lack of space, art is often 
confined to basements and heavily- 
guarded cells—away from the public 
eye. For instance, the National Museum 
in New Delhi has a collection of over 
180,000 pieces of art, of which, only fwe 
per cent have ever been displayed. “But 
we are changing that, ” says Dr Lakshnti 
P. Sihare, director-general of the 
museum. Recently, the museum inaugu¬ 
rated a renovated gallery of select 
bronze, unearthing 92 exquisite pieces 
of Indian bronze sculptures. 

"In the history of sculpture m the 
world, India has occupied a significant 
place with its aesthetic approach. 
Bronze as a metal is malleable and allows 
for more intricate and delicate details. It 
seemed rather incongruous not to have a 
separate gallery highlighting the accom¬ 
plishments of these great masters, "ex¬ 
plains Sihare. The bronze pieces on 
display span the period between the 5th 
and the 19th century, though India’s rich 
tradition of bronze casting goes as far 
back as 2500 BC. The art reached its 
zenith during the Gupta period and also 
flourished under the Cholas in 
south India. Moreover, the tradition of 
crafting bronze images using the cire 
perdue or the lost wax method existed 
almost countrywide. And the new 
gallery bears ample testimony to this. 

Of the 92 bronze masterpieces, the 
museum has declared nine of them 
national art treasures. These are of 
great significance. The Inscribed Bud¬ 
dha (Gupta, 5th century) discovered at 
Phophnar, Madhya Pradesh, in 1964, is 
the rarest of the seven Phophnar 
bronzes, all of which belong to the 
National Museum. Crafted in the Gupta- 
Vakataka style, this beautifully enrobed 
statue of the standing Buddha is in¬ 
scribed with a dedicatory text bequea¬ 
thing peace to all beings. This image is 
remarkable for its fine proportions and 
classical attributes. According to an 
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! expert at the museum, inscribed works 
, of art are always more valuable, because 
there are few bronzes of the Gupta age 
' that have survived; the Phophnar hoard 
' is perhaps the most si^ihcant ever 
' unearthed. 

1 » 

T he Nalanda bronze (consisting of 15 
Buddhist figures) are prized because 
they were excavated from an archaeolo- 
gicid site and are therefore definitely 
genuine. The most remarkable of these 
is the Birth of the Buddha (Pala, 9th 
century), the only known piece of its 
kind. Never before has this theme been 
so elaborately sculpted—Queen Maya 
clasps a branch of the flowering sal tree 
while an infant Buddha emerges from 
her right to be received on the out¬ 
stretched palm of the Vedic god, Indra. 
Celestial music is depicted by a drum on 
the upper left, played by a pair of hands. 
Here, art doesn't imitate life, but the 
end-effect is eye-catching. 

'Phe Vishnu Chaturanana (Kashmir, 
9th century) was acquired by the 
museum from a Snnagar home where it 
was worshipped till a few years ago. 
This bronze does not attain the grandeur 
of some of its better-known counter¬ 
parts, but, according to an expert, it has. 
re&ned workmanship. It depicts an un¬ 
usual epiphanic aspect of Vishnu, com¬ 
bining four heads, including that of a boar 
and a lion (reminiscent of two of his 
best-known incarnations), with the 
angry Kapila in the background. 

The early Chola period is best repre¬ 
sented by ^e Tripurantaka Shiva (south 
India, 9th century). This exquisite piece 
is rare in north India; there may be 
similar ones in south Indian temples. 
This piece (the only one of its kind in the 
National Museum) shows Shiva sans his 
weapons, only giving an illusion of the 
god wielding his bow. His chariot is 
drawn by horses, which symbolically 
represent the Vedas, while Brahma is 
his charioteer. Here Shiva is profusely 
bejewelled, with an elegant head-dress 
and wearing a flower f^^rment decorated 
with geometric and floral patterns, se¬ 
cured at the waist by two girdles. 

When Auguste Rodin, the famous 
French sculptor, first saw the bronze 
image of the Nataraja, his tresses flying, 
poised in celestial dance atop his abode. 
Mount Kailasa, he exclaimed, 
"...Viewed from a certain profile, the 
Nataraja appears as if reaching towards 
the infoite...” This statue is certainly 
the most familiar symbol of Indian 
bronze art, and there are two exquisite 
examples of it on display in the museum. 
However, the 9th century Chola Natar¬ 
aja which is the pride of the new gallery 
is different and rare. It is the only piece 


of its kind both in the museum, and 
possibly north India. Another popular 
theme in south India is that of the 
Kaliyamardan. Krishna (10th century), 
and the (;^ery boasts an exquisite Chola 
bronze unequaUed anywhere in -the 
north. Krishna destroys Kali, the 
hooded serpent; from a purely aesthetic 
point of view, this is a unique piece. 

The National Museum also displays a 
statue—the Svachchbanda Bhairavi 
(Chamba, 12th century), which explores 
a rare theme. There are only three such 
known images^ one of which is in 
the United States; the other is com¬ 
pletely mutilated. ITiis Utpala bronze 
shows the five-headed goddess within a 
double flaming aureole, seated on the 
shoulders of a four-armed Shiva. ITie 


statue portrays the terrifying aspect of 
the goddess. 

While the gods are amply portrayed in 
bronze, devotees like Bharata are rarely 
idolised in bronze or stone. But the 
gallery has the unique distinction of 
displaying Bharata with Ram’s sandals, 
placed on a cushion atop his head. Dating 
back to the Vijayanagar period (14 th 
century), this bronze is a fine example of 



south Indian art Bharata is shown 
standing on a double lotus postal, 
wearing a dhoti secured at the waist with 
a ornamental floral clasp. 

The Vasudeva Kamalaja (Nepal, 15th 
century), acquired by the museum in 
1982, is the only one of its kind in the 
country. 

T he bronze gallery, which took seven 
months to prepare, is tastefully 
designed in the best traditions of the 
National Museum. The architecture of 
the galtery gives one a feeling of space 
which is why the authorities can be 
excused for displaying only a few works 
in bronze. "The idea," explains Sihare 
“is to enable a small class of about 35 
schoolchildren to sit on the floor and be 


shown these wonders.” He feels 
“Seeing one of these originals is equal to 
reading a hundred books.” So, perhaps, 
it is not surprising that visitors are 
overawed by these pieces sculpted by 
ancient Ind^ craftsnien. “Tlwy are 
exquisite, you can feel the ten«on in the 
muscles,'’ enthuses a British tourist, 
Barbara Walsh. "What I find especially 
relaxing in this gallery ar€ the green 
walls. 1 wish they’d reproduce minia¬ 
tures of these for us to take home.” “We 
knew the bronze art was highly de¬ 
veloped in our country, but we did not 
imagine that statues could inspire such 
fine emotkms,’’ says Sheela Nath, a 
teacher. The museum authorities have 
reBed wholly on indigenous materials. 
"The effect could have beeq better stil) 
had we imported disf^y accessinies and 
sophisticated lighting," confides Sffiare. 
“But then it would not have been our 
own effort. ’’ As visitors rave and Nation¬ 
al Museum authorities beam with pride, 
this g^ery draws increasing crowds. 
SMrax SUhva/fltow IMW 
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ilways emerged the winner. 
Rewarded, not only in terms 
an admirable list of 
.'AJSlomers but numerous 
awards as well. Fonamea 
lew. an award formentonous 
invention from the NRDC for 
theoretical and practical work 
on stainless steel The ClI’s 
nrestioious awaid. twice, once 


for designing and building 
India's only mobile service 
structure for rocket assembly, 
and again for productivity . A 
sound peilormance gets 
many encores. 


Special Steels 
Machine Building 
Castings 

Engineering Construction 
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Cu rtains? 

Is ihc i^oldcn of Ta/nil llicalrc ilaul! 


T here was a time when Tamil plays 
were a sell-out When sahAas 
(theatres) in Madras saw large 
queues of people at the box-office, all 
vying for that elusive ticket to a world of 
the fantastic. When theatre was a live 
entertainment form. When membership 
of some of the prestigious sabhas was 
considered a status symbol 

No longer. The theatre scene in 
Madras today is madced by felling stan¬ 
dards and an unfortunate tendency to¬ 
wards vulgarity. Even going by sheer 
numbers, the situation is far from happy. 
There were about 70 sabbas in Madias 
during the golden era of Tamil theatre, 
that is 1961-75, all of which would hold 
regular performances over the 
weekend. R. Kiishnaswamy, president 
of the Federation of Sabhas says: “After 
the advent of TV, the numbers of the 
aabbas dwindled fast. With the result- 


that there are only 17 sabhas now. And 
even among them, only a handful, maybe 
ten, are still active." 

A^ees Y.G. Parthasarathy, a name in 
Tan^ theatre drclesr'Therewas a big 



boom between 1970 and 1980, but the 
same enthusiasm does not exist any¬ 
more. Most of the dramas put up today 
are not worth considering. Some of 
these troupes have taken drama to such 
tow depths that it hurts someone like 
me, who has been in the field for 56 
years." 

Almost everyone decries the present- 
day tendency to peddle vuli^ty in 
order to draw the crowds and increase 
gate collection. T.T. Vasu, president of 
the prestigious Music Academy says: 
“There is no theme and no moral 
message in these i^ys any longer. ” Cho 
Ramaswamy, one of the biggest names 
in Tamil theatre,, agrees: “In the dirty 
competition that .'is going on between 
siane of these drama troupes, dialogues 
have become very obscene. The ^y- 
wrights are dragging down the audience 
to their base levels.” 
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(Above) A modern dance 
drama; falling alandardt; 
(right) A scene from an 
old Tamil rural folk play: 
lavish stage effects 


T he criticism is far from unfounded. 

Take the case of the popular play 
now being staged in half a dozen auditor¬ 
iums in the city. In one sequence, the 
lady of the house receives a phone call 
from a person who wants to know where 
her husband is. In all innocence, she 
replies: “Afe/e paduthukittu inikkaru." 
Literally translated, the sentence 
means; “He is sleeping upstairs.” But 
there is a double entendre involved. 
'Afe/e' can also be interpreted to mean 
that her husband is lying on top of her. 
Such is the stuff of Tamil theatre today. 

As a logical corollary, the nature of 
the theatre-goer has changed too. Ear¬ 


lier, he was a genuine enthusiast, who 
understood the intricacies of stageci^, 
and could analyse the play with feeling. 
Now, he comes to the theatre house 
looking for cheap entertainment, and 
predictably, laps up every obscenity and 
vulgar pun. And asks for more. “There 
is no dedication anymore,” complains 
veteran dramatist R. S. Manohar. 
"Many of them treat the theatre as a 
place where they could spend a couple of 
hours on their way home from their 
offices. Something like stopping at a 
hotel for a cup of coffee." 

Is the audience, then, getting the 
theatre it deserves? Or is the playwright 
to blame for underestimating, and in 
cases, corrupting its taste? Nobody 
seems to know for sure. So, the usual 
game of passing the buck ensues. As 
Parthasarathy says: “The situation is 
akin to that which prevails in Tamil 
cinema which is also going down the 
drain. The audience blames the play¬ 
wright and he in turn blames the audi¬ 
ence.” 

Not everyone sees the developments 
in such a negative light, though. Defends 
playwright Komal Swaminathan: “Such 
plays luve their own place and are 



staged all over the world—even in 
England. One should not reject them as 
mere vulgar stuff.” The problem arises, 
maintains Swaminathan, when the public 
begins regarding them as mainstream 
drama, as is happening in Madras, 
instead of treating them as incidental 
stuff. 

Quality also suffers because dramat¬ 
ists write their scripts with one eye on 
the movie business. Says Parthasarathy: 
“I had all along concentrated on the 
stage, though I started acting at the age 
of 15. Whereas the present crop of 
playwrights and stage actors are already 
dreaming of movie careers even while 


their play is on before an exasperated 
audience.” 

Perhaps without realising that they 
wouldn’t get away with their vulgarisms 
on the silver screea As V.R.S. Sam- 
path, member of the film censor board 
remarked after seeing a play by popular 
dramatist-film star S.V. Shekhar: "If all 
this is shown in a movie, we will apfdy 
the scissors without any hesitation." 

I ndifferent fare had been on show for 
long enough. But after the entry of 
television in the mid-70s, people began 
to ask themselves if theatre was really 
worth spending time and money on. And 
the answer was an emphatic no. As Cho 
Ramaswamy-says: “The family thought 
it was best to stay indoors and watch 
television, even though Doordarshan 
programmes were far from good." At 
least, that way they didn’t have to pay 
for transportation to the sabhas and 
spend money on buying tickets. 
“Theatre is not challenging television,” 
complains Cho. “For that you need 
excellence, which is not on offer.” 

Even Ramaswamy, for that matter, 
has slowly begun Associating himself 
from the theatre scene, cutting down 
on the number of per¬ 
formances, for starters. 
When the sabtas pester him 
for dates, Cho pleads to be 
left alone. “We are limiting 
ourselves to about four plays 
a month, not more, ” skys the 
dramatist. Cho, whose Vive- 
ka Fine Arts has produced 23 
plays, some on social 
themes, others wholesome 
comedies clothed in political 
satire, ail of which have been 
staged over a hundred times, 
has now, for all practical 
purposes, retired. He has 
not produced a new play 
since 1984. 

It says something for the 
dearth of good plays that the 
repeats of his old dramas, 
written 20 years back draw full 
house. All Ramaswamy does is make a 
few minor alterations in the script to 
keep abreast of the times. And the 
audience troops in—in full force. 

Even veteran dramatist R.S. Manohar 
has been inactive for the past year or so, 
and there are rumours to the effect that 
he may retire from the business. The 
playwright himself, however, insists that 
he is planning a comeback and is on the 
look-out for a good story idea. 

No doubt, his comeback vehicle will 
have all the characteristics of a typical 
Manohar production—an anti-hero 
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Banned? 

Because it has a 53 cm F S T7 
Because it's way ahead of time? 
Because it has mind-blowing features? 
Or just because it's going to unleash 
a fresh wave of envy? 
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BE BANNED? 








DRAMA 


as the central character 
and stupendous (by Indian 
standards at least) stage 
effects. All of his plays have 
some villainous character 
; from Indian mythology— 
Havana, Chanakya, Parsur- 
ama, Indrajit—portrayed. 

, with an attempt to project 
I their more positive qi^ties. 
In Vishwamitra, Manohar 
used a special effect to sus¬ 
pend himself in mid-air, 
which had the viewers ap¬ 
plauding enthusiastically. In 
fact, an attempt to go in for 
innovative stagecr^t is a 
hallmark of all Manohar's 
productions. He sap: "Dra¬ 
ma is the visualisation of the 
story on the stage. It is not 
just a few dialogues delivered 
and done with.” 


T hat the advent of electro¬ 
nic entertainment—TV 
and the video—took a heavy 
toll on Tamil theatre cannot 
be denied. But is that all 
there is to it? After all as S. 
Eknath, founder-president of 
the South India Video (Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce says: "Do 
you think there is less of TV 
and video in Bombay and 
Calcutta than in Madras? It is 
just that there are good 
theatre groups over there.” 
Eknath refuses to accept re¬ 
sponsibility for the sorry 
state of Tamil theatre, 
which, he says, is cnimbling 
beneath the weight of its own 
"rottenness". 

Argues Eknath: "1 was in 
London four months ago and 
was astounded when I was 
taken to a play which they 
said was running for over 
two years. The stagecraft 
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was so ftmtastic that we could 
see forests and large houses on the 
stage. When are we ping to improve 
our own techniques in Madras? Why 
blame the video boom alone?” 

But Eknath agrees that the market for 
video sets has never been better. Now, 
it is no longer only the rich-rich who go 
in for them—even the middle<lasps 
are buying videos under the new hire 
purchase schemes. And consequently 
even this class is nnoving out of the 
theatre circuit 

But all is not lost Not as yet anyway. 


Iftmcontemponry 
Hmtn-goerhno 
hngmragmwkw 
enthiulaatHacomaB 
toUmmiitttortum 
looking lor ehaap 
ontoiiunmont and 
lapaupavory 
obaeankyandpun 


And certainly not as long as men such as 
N.A. Muthuswamy exist Muthuswamy 
has formed a band of young theatre 
enthusiasts under the name of Koothup- 
attarai (Theatre Workshop), who put up 
plays popularising rural Tamil stagecraft. 
As yet, the audence is rather small, 
numbering only 60-70 people, but 
Muthuswamy and his team are far from 
disheartened. Things wffl get better, 
they insist. And Koothupattarai wiU 
prove a fresh beginning for Tamil 
theatre. 

R. BtMgWM SkiRh / MMth 
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Dandng to her own tune 

Shobhana Jeyasingh choreographs Bharatanatyam for the French 
Bicentenary—with fire engines, simulated rain and Hindi music 


B arefoot down the cobbled 
Champs Elysee, Bharatanatyam 
to a popular Hindi song, with a 
fire engine liberally spraying water to 
simulate the London rain. When E'rench 
designer Jean Paul Goude approached 
dancer Shobhana Jeyasingh to execute 
this idea for the French Bicentenary 
celebrations, she initially thought it 
absurd. 

A strict Bharatanatyam classicist, it 
took Jeyasingh two weeks to get used to 
the idea. But faced with Goude’s insist¬ 
ence, she abandoned conservatism and 
Biit.iin—Street Culture went on the 
march in Pans, complete with 20 Bhar¬ 
atanatyam dancers, tabla, sbehnai and a 
jxipular Hindi song: Yeh azaadi ka din hai 
“Its definitely something that won’t be 
seen for a very, very long time,” says 
Jeyasingh. 

Most people, especially the British, 
were taken aback by the fact that Britain 
was to be represented by Bharatanaty¬ 
am dancers, in a sequence choreog¬ 
raphed by an Indian. But this was in 
keeping with Goude's idea to give the 
Paris Bastille Day Parade a sense of 
the real. No tourist stereotypes from 
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each country but the realities of its 
street life. TTie large Asian populace in 
Britain, which lives in the inner cities, 
was his theme for Britain. 

"It was a fantastic idea," says 
Jeyasingh. "Goude’s concept was a 
theme about the unity of the world, 
about the migrations that have taken 
place and the world as it is now. Most 
countries show you the purist version on 
occasions like these. Goude wanted the 
real version. Besides, Indian music and 
dance have made a major contribution to 
British society and it was great to give it 
such a platform.” 

Ironically, it was the French who 
were providing this platform. The Brit¬ 
ish themselves would never have shown 
such a racial mix, probably preferring 
Scottish bagpipes to such exotica. Little 
wonder then, that the British press 
either dismissed the dance entirely, or 
described it as "a ritualistic dance", a 
"disco in the rain” and "the nightmare of 
British tourism". 

Jeyasingh had her own problems. "1 
had to be careful to see that the dance 
kept its classical quality and did not be¬ 
come cheapened because it was being 
performed on the road,” she says. "It 
had to have the formality that the occa¬ 
sion demanded. So it was mainly derived 
from Bharatanatyam, but had a lot of 
contemporary dance steps as well." 

It took Jeyasingh two months to 
choreograph and train the dancers. Cos¬ 
tumes, jewellery, music were all argued 
over with Goude and a compromise ar¬ 
rived at. Goude’s original idea of black 
trousers with a short tunic was aban¬ 
doned in favour of black sa/war-like 
trousers with a long frock (a little like 
what Kathak dancers wear) over it. The 
black dress was set off with gold jewel¬ 
lery. On the day of the march the black 
ballet shoes were abandoned as the 
drenching and dancing took its toll on the 
girls. "The Champs Elysee was lined 
with shoes which the dancers had kicked 
off, ” recounts Jeyasingh. “Soaking shoes 
was just too much for them. One of the 
girls even handed me some of her jewel¬ 
lery. I gave it to someone in the audi¬ 
ence." 



A cartoonist's imprssslon of Shobtisns 
Jayaslngh in ths French Bicsntsnnisi 
brochurs 


Jeyasingh did not dance in the parade. 
But instead of watching it from the Place 
De La Concorde like the other guests, 
she walked along with the dancers and 
was treated to a good soak as well. 

O riginally from Madras, a student of 
Guru Balluboor Samaraj Pillai, 
Jeyasingh came to Britain to complete 
her masters in English Literature at Sus¬ 
sex University. Struck by the fact that 
Indians knew much more about Britain 
than the British knew about India, 
Jeyasingh felt that she "had to get the 
balance better”. Literature was aban¬ 
doned for her first love, Bharatanatyam, 
for which she felt there was a consider¬ 
able audience. And it's been shows ever 
since—as many as 23-24 solo perform¬ 
ances in a year. 

Jeyasingh’s major initiative in modem 
dance came last year when she worked 
with musician Michael Nyman to blend 
Bharatanatyam with Western classical 
music. Her creations called Miniatures 
and Condfiuration was premiered at the 
South Bank’s Purcell Room, and is still 


being staged in Britain. "I wanted to 
make the British audience aware of the 
classical purity and style of Bharatanaty¬ 
am, " she says. "Normally they think that 
if you are dressed in vibrant colours and 
are wearing a lot of jewellery, you 
couldn’t be performing classical dance. 
They never think there is any technique 
in the dance. I wanted to show them 
how precise and mathematical Bharata¬ 
natyam is. It wasn’t just the blending 
with Western music that 1 had in mind. 
The music had to be composed to my 
footwork. I would notate the footwork 
and the music would be written. I 
thought it was something very Indian 
and very British and made specially for a 
British audience.” 

It was probably Jeyasingh’s Minia¬ 
tures that led to the offer from Goude. 
Here again, she had to create a dance 
style that was modem as well as classic¬ 
al. “The song in the background was 
totally different from anything a Bharata¬ 
natyam dancer can dance to,” says 
Jeyasingh. "But I found that though it 
was difficult for me, the dancers took to 
it quite easily. These girls have been 
bom here, so this sort of blending is 
truly representative of their being Brit¬ 
ish and Asians.” 

Jeyasingh who works full time as a 
professional dancer is now choreog¬ 
raphing a piece for the National Youth 
Dance Company where she will be com¬ 
bining jazz and Carnatic music—already a 
popular musical structure—to dance. "If 
the music goes so well together, I don’t 
see why dance can’t, ” says Jeyasingh. 

The performance will be staged in 
September, but before that Jeyasingh 
will put up her Pans creation in London, 
at the contemporary dance centre in the 
city, the Palace Theatre.’‘This time with¬ 
out the rain,” says Jeyasingh, "and bet¬ 
ter off without it." 

Shrabani BamilLoadon and Paria 
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FliMng boata with fM Croaa flaga carrying ralM and (balow) Lankan Tamil rtfugaaa rahiming to Jaffna: fracturad Island 

The genesis of Eelam 


W herever one flies in from, as the 
plane approaching Colombo be¬ 
gins its gentle descent, the 
'Taste of Paradise’ promised by Air 
Lanka’s brochures seems imminent and 
almost tan^ble. The picture postcard¬ 
like perfection of the island continues on 
the ground: the trees, 
greens and beaches of this 
land of fantastic colour and 
sound all appear to be in the 
grip of a perpetual spring. 

Paradise enow. 

Of the size of Ireland, Sri 
Lanka lies five to nine de¬ 
grees above the equator and 
almost midway between the 
Tropics of Cancer and Capri¬ 
corn. It is a land of diverse 
faiths and holy to many. 

Adam's Peak in eastern Sri 
Lanka is perhaps the earth’s 
loveliest landfall and the 
wprfd's m<^t sacred moun- 


The Sinhalas as well as the 
Tamils claim to be the 
original rulers of Sri 
Lanka 



tain because of the famous foot-print on 
it that many faiths revere. Muslim belief 
has it that Adam landed there on his fall 
from the Paradise. The Chinese connect 
the mountain with the father of the 
human race. To the Hindus the coun¬ 
try’s uplands are linked with the mythol¬ 
ogy of Vishnu’s incarnation. 
Christian missionaries 
ascribe the mysterious foot¬ 
print to St Thomas, the 
Apostle. The Buddha is be¬ 
lieved to have come to the 
island many times and left 
traces of his footsteps. 

Aside from its plethora of 
faiths, Sri Lanka is also a 
country of racial diversity 
retfealed in the frequency of 
eyes coloured from brown to 
> blue, crinkly and smooth 
I hair, flat and hooked noses. 
I Proof enough that no racial 
I stock has escaped mixture 
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with several others. 

The tranquility and apparent racial 
amity was destroyed in 1983, Anyone 
arriving in Colombo after the July 1983 
anti-Tamil pogrom, would have found it a 
shattered city in a fractured island. The 
expidsion occasioned little surprise, 
however, for Sri Lanka, divided over 
language, race and religion, was close to 
combustion point in mid-1983. All it 
needed was a spaiic, which was provided 
by the abduction and rape of three Tamil 
girls and the killing of two secessionist 
guerrillas of the Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Eelam in Jafftia f^ninsula by Sri 
Lankan soldiers. In retaliation, the Tamil 
guerrillas drew a Sri Lankan army patrol 
out of its fortified camp in Paialy around 
midnight of 23 July. A false tip-off over 
the telephone ^d the trick, though the 
soldiers had been advised not to venture 
out at night. The patrol was ambushed 
and 13 soldiers were killed. 

News of the ambush reached 
Colombo the next day and set off 
/ an anti-Tamil pogrom, the worst 
in the island’s history, in the 
Sinhala-majority areas. 
i-.,4 ♦ * ♦ 

The complexitie.s of the island’s 
^' ethnic conflict go deep into his- 
, tory. Buddhist 
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legends and mythology have it that the 
Sinhala race was founded by Vijaya, 
grandson of the union between a petty 
north Indian king and a lioness. Banished 
by his father for misconduct, Vijaya is 
believed to have arrived in the island in 
500 BC with a band of 700 fair-skinned 
Aryans. The Sinhalas say the name of 
the race is derived from the legend of 
the lioness (Sinha in Sanskrit means 
lion). 

Mythology al.so emphasises the fact 
that Vijaya’s arrival coincided with 
Gautama Buddha’s nirvana (the final 


Anyone arriving in 
Crambo after Juiy 
1983 would have 
found it a shattered 
city* Sri Lanka was 
dose to combustion 
point in mid-l 983 


release from the cycle of reincarnation— 
attained by the extinction of all desires— 
and individual existence culminating in 
absolute blessedness). It is claimed t^t 
the Buddha had visited the island thrice 
and this legend is the basis of the Sinhala 
claim that, as Aryans from north India, 
they have inherited a much older culture 
and civilisation than the Tamils who are 
descendants of Dravidian settlers from 
peninsular (south) India. 

But the Tamils claim they inhabited 
the island before Vijaya’s arrival and that 
Buddhism came to the island long after 
the Sinhala king and not with him. A 
Tamil kingdom was centred in Anur- 
adhapura until the defeat of Eelala or 
Elara in 101 BC by a Sinhala prince 
Duttliagamani. Eelam, the name of the 
homeland the Tamils claim, derives from 
Elara, the last Tamil king of Anuradha- 
pura which became the seat of a Sinhala 
dynasty after 101 BC. 

In the absence of continuous recorded 
history, little is known of the Tamils 
after Elara’s defeat. Pali chronicles 
speak only of the struggles between 
Sinhala kings and Tamil invaders. But a 
Tamil kingdom emerged around AD 
1215 in Jaftna in the north. Sinhalas say 
the kingdom was a peripheral one, a 
result of the nation^ dissension and 











! t liaos at the tune. To the Tamils, 
i however, the period when their north¬ 
ern kinftdom flourished was a golden age 
I until western colonialism ended it. 

I The Portuguese were the first to 
come from the West, in 1505. The 
I Portuguese found three sovereign king- 
j doms, one of the Sinhalas based in Kotte 
! near present-day Colombo which ruled 
the south and the west, another in 
present-day Kandy ruling the central 
I highlands, and a Tamil kingdom based in 
I Jaffna ruling the Tamil-speaking areas of 
I the north and the east. 

The Sinliala and Tamil areas had 
distinctive social formations, languages 
and cultures and to all intents and 
purposes were distinctive nations. 

ITie Portuguese entered into treaties 
and fought battles. They brought the 
Kotte kingdom, and later the Jaffna 
kuigdom, under them but ruled them as 
separate entities. The Kandyan kingdom 
defied the Portuguese (1505-1658) and 
the Dutch who followed them (1658- 
1796). 'Die British who expelled the 
Dutch in 1796 could annex Kandy only in 
1815 though the rest of the island had 
been a Crown Colony since 1802 when 
the Tamils had ceased to be ruled as a 
separate entity. 

F or the first time the British brought 
the island under a unified structure 
and a centralised administration. The 
history of modem Ceylon begins at this 
point. 

The British ushered in a plantation 
economy which transformed the island's 
subsistence agriculture. The plantations 
dispossessed Kandyan farmers of their 
land. But, as the farmers refused to 
work as wage labour in the plantations, 
the Bntish turned to low-caste, debt- 
ridden and impoverished labour from the 
drought-prone Tamil districts of India to 
provide the sinews of the new economy. 
The indentured labour from across the 
channel were little more than serfs, 
initially in the coffee plantations where 
the operations were seasonal, and when 
coffee failed due to plant disease and tea 
became king, in tea estates which 
needed labour round the year. 

Soon the immigrant Tatnil plantation 
labour outnumbered the indigenous 
Tamils (who, like the Kandyan farmers, 
would not work in the tea gardens 
though segments of the Sinhala and 
Tamil populations had reluctuantly be¬ 
gun participating in the plantation eco¬ 
nomy). 

Soon the British began the time- 
honoured colonial game of playing one 
section off against the other to ensure 
their hegemony. The emergence of new 
professions and new elites made this 


possible. The British, rul¬ 
ers encouraged the 
Tamils who belonged to 
the arid, infertile and 
underdeveloped tracts of 
the north and the east, to 
look to the English sys¬ 
tems of education and 
professions for economic 
advancement, ail the 
while looking to their own 
interests of course. 

Numerically, the in¬ 
digenous Tamils were un¬ 
equal to the Sinhalas. But 
the recognition of Tamil 
claims to a share of the 
professions was a major 
concession to the Taniils 
and therefore a counter¬ 
poise against the Sinhala 
majority. 'ITius the ethnic 
Tamils, at least the sec¬ 
tion which had acquired a 
stake in the system, were 
won over by the British 
who all the same had little 
interest in granting a re¬ 
sponsible government to 
the people of Ceylon. 
They believed in ensuring 
their paramountcy 
through cheap conces¬ 
sions now and then to the 
educated sections and the 
intelligentsia. 


After universal adult 
franchise was 

introduced in 1931, the le^slative coun 
cil was so constituted (in 1933) that its 
non-official (that is, elected mem 
bership) had distinct categories—Bur 
ghers (the descendants of Europeans), 
Sinhalas, Tamils, and Europeans. This 
began the trend of leaders of social 
groups assuming distinct postures in 
politics. 

From unfettered Crown rule under a 
Governor, the island evolved through a 
limited franchise representative govern 
ment with limited powers, to a semi 
responsible government under an adult 
franchise system (with both elected and 
nominated numbers in the legislative 
council), to responsibility and independ 
ence in 1948. 

But Ceylon’s attaining of independ 
ence had none of the excitement of a 
struggle, violent or non-violent. It lack 
ed drama. In fact it was a by-product of 
India’s freedom struggle (which began 
with the formation of the Indian National 
Confess in 1885), and the British 
decision to quit the ^uth Asian subcon¬ 
tinent after the Second World War. 

* Don Steidien Senanayake, a Cam 
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bridge-educated politician, formed the 
right-of-centre United National Party 
(UNP) in 1946. Such a party was needed 
to work the cabinet system envisaged by 
the ^ulbury reforms. His party won the 
1947 elections, and found itself ruling 
Ceylon, when the British left m 1948 
(without negotiating an accord between 
the Sinhala majority and the Tamil 
minority or without even creating the 
constitutional mechanism to promote 
co-operation and compromise between 
the two races). 

T he first major conflict that arose in 
the newly independent nation was 
over the residents of Indian origin. The 
Soulbury constitution did not define 
citizenship of Ceylon. When the British 
left, the island had Sinhala, Ceylon 
Tainil, Burgher, Ceylon Moor (Mus¬ 
lims), Tamil-speaking Muslim and Tamil 
inhabitants, besides others of Indian 
origin. * 

Among the early enactments of the 
multi-ethnic, but Sinhala-dominated, 
UNP government was an act to deprive 
most residents of Indian origin of their 


right to citizenship,! by rendering them 
'stateless') and fraiichise. 

The Ceylon Citizenship Act of 1948, 
together with the Indian and Pakistani 
Residents (Citizenship) Act of 1949, 
provided that citizenship would be deter¬ 
mined either by descent or by stringent 
conditions of registration. There was no 
provision for citizenship by birth or by 
virtue of the country’s membership of 
the British Commonwealth. 

Citizenship by descent was contingent 
on proof of three generations of paternal 
ancestry in the island. The registration 
of births began in Ceylon only in 1985. 
Therefore, it was impossible for an ap- 
frficant to prove the birth of the paternal 
grandfather and of the patemd great¬ 
grandfather. Most plantation workers 
did not have their or their parents’ cer¬ 
tificates of birth. Although the laws ap¬ 
plied to all those who lived in the island, 
only the Tamils of Indian origin were 
called upon to establish their claims to 
citizenship. Most of the 237,034 applica¬ 
tions (that is ninety per cent of them) 
requesting citizenship from among 
825,000 persons of Indian origin, were 
rejected because they were not backed 
by evidence of date of birth or because 
they failed to establish that the appli¬ 
cants were residents for the requisite 
I period or did not prove that they had an 
assured income of a reasonable amount. 
Many of the applications were rejected 
on flimsy grounds such as the illegibility 
of the signature of the Justice of Peace 
attesting them. 

Compounding their .sins, the Sena- 
nayake government disenfranchised the 
'stateless' immigrants. An amendment 
to the electoral law in late 1949 res¬ 
tricted voting rights to citizens, 'fhe 
plantation labour had v»)ted at every 
election. (100,000 of them had been reg¬ 
istered when adult franchise was intro¬ 
duced in 1931 and the number rose to 
145,0(X) in 19.36. A 1946 order had pro¬ 
vided that every British subject resident 
in the island for sbc months or who was 
otherwise qualified could vote and hold 
office.) But now non-citizens could not 
vote. 

The plantation workers, the most 
organised and cohesive section of the 
island’s working class, were sought to 
be isolated from the political mainstream 
for two reasons. If they got citizenship 
rights, they would also get the right to 
vote and might return Indians to Parlia¬ 
ment from the plantation districts. The 
immigrants were a decisive minority in 
some other districts. So the Sinhalas 
would be 'swamped'. Also conjured up 
was the bogey of Indian ‘expansionism’ 
with the immigrant Tamils as its 'fifth 
column'. 
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The two measures were overtly ra¬ 
cist. The Indians were the immediate 
U rget but there was a danger of similar 
discrimination against other minorities 
who had been accepted as Ceylonese. 
ITie statements made by elected officials 
at this time did nothing to allay the fears 
of the minorities. A. Ratanayake, minis¬ 
ter for food in the then government, and 
a Kandyan Sinhalese, even alleged that 
S. Thondaman, leader of the Ceylon 
Workers Congress, which represented 
the plantation Tamils, had a vision of 
Ceylon “federated with India, dominated 
by India, overwhelmed by India”, and 
they had to rationalise the composition 
of the country’s nationals because “free¬ 
dom we have won is already in danger”. 

The attack on immigrant Tamils was 
over citizenship and voting rights. The 
Ceylon Tamils, though unaffected by the 
overt discrimination 'against the immig¬ 
rant commumty, feared that it would 
extend to them in some other form. 
S.J.V. Chelvanayakam, leader of the 
'I’amil Congress (founded in 1944 to rep¬ 
resent the ethnic I'amils), said: "Today 
justice IS being denied to Indian Tamils. 
Some day in the future, when language 
becomes the issue, the same would be¬ 
fall the Ceylon Tamils.” His words were 
prophetic. 

Other issues had still to be settled. 
For a start the newly free country had 
not come to grips with the language 
issue yet. English was still the official 
language though the minority spoke 
Sinhala. But the assault on the language 
rights of the Tamil minority was to begin 
soon. 

Some politicians were quick to see the 
opportunities in the ferment. S.W.R.D. 
Bandaranaike, the Oxford-educated son 
of an Anglican Christian knighted by the 
sovereign, became a Buddhist out of 
political expediency. He quit the UNP, 
still led by the Anglicised elite, to form 
the Sri Lanka Freedom Party (SLFP) in 
1951. The new party directed its appeal 
to the emerging sections aspiring for a 
share of politick power —the rural elite 
(landlords and rich fanners), school 
teachers, Buddhist monks and practi¬ 
tioners of ayurveda. Its ideoloj^ was 
left-of-centre and its orientation Sinhala- 
Buddhist nationalist. Radical rhetoric 
and Sinhala chauvinism were invoked by 
it to win the support of the sections of 
the polity which had no links with the 
plantation economy that had produced 
the Anglicised elite. The British had 
ruled the island through this elite which 
was content to shape policies to advance 
its own economic interests. But inde¬ 
pendence had roused new expectations 



The 1972 

eonetnutkm stopped 
short of proclaiming 
Buddhism the state 
religion or declaring 
Sri Lanka a theocratic 
state. But ttcohferred 
a special status on 
Buddhism 


and the power of the vote had acquired a 
new significance. 

'Phe SLFP was too new to be able to 
make language the issue at the 1952 
elections. But there was already a snow¬ 
balling demand for the replacement of 
English by swabasha (own language). 
This issue got more complicated when 
Prime Minister John Kotelawala sparked 
a controversy by promising parity of 
Sinhala with Tamil when English was 
phased out. 

The English versus swabasha de¬ 
mand, which related to the replacement 
of a foreign lahguage, was more or less 
acceptable across the board. But the 
parity of Sinhala and Tamil concerned 
the relative status of two indigenous 
languages. The swabasha demand epito- 
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tnised the antagonism of educated and 
semi-educated Sinhalas who felt the 
dominance of English left them at a dis¬ 
advantage in education and employment 
and was a corollary to their antagonism 
towards the Anglicised elite who ruled 
the country through its command of En¬ 
glish. 

In sum, the Tamil-Sinhala parity issue 
was substantially more sensitive. At its 
inception, the SLFP had called for the 
parity of Sinhala and Tamil. By the end 
of 1955 it was advocating the primacy of 
Sinhala as the sole official language in the 
place of English. But the UNP was for 
parity. So were the main left parties, the 
I^ante Sama Samaj Party (LSSP) and the 
Communist Party of Ceylon. 

The 1956 elections were a watershed 


both in tenns of the country’s political 
development as well as a preparation for 
the ethnic issues that would have a 
decisive impact in the future. The UNP 
and Philip Cunawardene’s V'lplakari 
Lanka Samaj Party campaigned for 
Sinhala as the sole official language. 

Among the earliest measures of the 
new government, headed by Bandar- 
anaike, was the ‘Sinhala Only’ bill in the 
year of the Buddha Jayanti, the 2500th 
aiuiiversary of the Buddha’s nirvana, an 
event which was sought to be vested, in 
Ceylon, with triple significance—the 
founding of the Buddhist faith, the found¬ 
ing of the Sinhala race and the arrival of 
Buddhism in the island. The year-long 
Buddha Jayanti celebrations heightened 
the tension over language. 


In early 1957, Sinhala mob attacks on 
Tamils grew frequent and serious. The 
government,added to the tension by in¬ 
sisting on the use of the Sinhala charac¬ 
ter ‘Sri’ on the number plates of all 
motor vehicles. ITie Tamils defied the 
order and instead used the Tamil letter 
‘Sri’. 

That the polarisation of the different 
groups in the island had reached a new 
high IS perhaps best shown by the way 
each of them reacted to 4 February, 
1957: the Sinhalas celebrated as that 
was the day Sinhala had triumphed over 
English, but to the Tamils it was a day of 
mourning because their language had 
been denied parity with Sinh^.B 

Srt Ltnkt. Tht FraOurtd Isltndtui Mohan Ham 
Publlahad by Panguin Books Indl* Pries RsSO 
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BUSINESS 


(business houses) 

The Pauls carve up 

The Apeejay group’s assets are split peacefully 


I ndian business houses appear to be 
caught by a new virus: splittm);. 
Close on the heels (>( so many other 
industrial houses which have parted 
ways in recent times, the [*aul brothers 
of the Apeejay-Surrendra group have 
now decided to divide their empire. If 
the corporate world was surprised by 
their decision, it was because of two 
reasons: one, the four Paul brothers had 
always believed in the primacy of the 
joint family in business. The other 
reason is the quiet suddenness of the 
division, sans the ugly mud-slinging in 
the case of the Modis who had made a 
spectacle of themselves. The four 
brothers agreed to an amicable and 
unanimous partition of the group's 
assets at a recent meeting in the capital. 

The assets of the Apeejay group have 
been divided among the three brothers 
resident in India—Stya, Jit and Surren- 
dra. Swraj Paul, who emigrated to Great 
Britain more than two decades ago to 
set up his own industrial empire under 
the Caparo Holdings pic umbrella, re¬ 
mains outside the purview of the present 
division of assets. However, Swraj was 
present at the deliberations in the capital 
to help in the smooth transition to the 
new set-up. 

In effect, the division is between 
eldest brother Stya on the one hand and 
second brother Jit, and Surrendra, the 
youngest, on the other. The Apeejay 
Group thus remains sans the companies 
now transferred to Stya. who has only 
one child, a daughter. Stya, however, 
refuses to admit that there has been a 
division of assets. 'Fhe other brothers, 
too, maintain that they are a close-knit 
family and the current division was 
effected only to ensure that Stya’s only 
child got a fair share of the assets. 

The assertions apart, Stya f’aul gets 
Martin and Harris, a Calcutta-based 
pharmaceutical company which till now 
was being kniked after by Jit Paul, 
besides another Calcutta-based drug 
company, Walter Bushnell, as well as 
several si^laller pharmaceutical outfits in 
Bombay. He also gets the plum Surren¬ 
dra Industries in Bombay, which has 
ab^ 120 acres of land in the Bombay- 


Thane belt, steel rolling mills, one mini 
steel plant and a tube-making factory. 
The vast lands will obviously place a 
substantial amount of funds in the hands 
of Stya, especially since the company is 
privately owned. 

Stya Paul’s entire share of assets are 
expected to pass on to his daughter. 
Sushma Berlia, whose husband. Vijay 
Berlia is a Bombay-based busines.srnan. 
She has already been inducted on the 
board of Martin and Harris as a prelude 
to her taking over charge of her assets. 
Although Stya Paul maintains that Mrs 
Berlia will be working under uncle Jit 
Paul, it IS now clear that the latter has 
relinquished control of this company as 
well as Walter Bushnell. 

A line of demarcation has also been 
drawn between the shares of Jit and 
Surrendra Paul. Jit gets Flury’s, Magno¬ 
lia and Apeejay House in Calcutta as well 
as Steel Crete Ltd. Jit has been the 
corporate strategist behind the emerg¬ 
ence of Apeejay as an important indust¬ 


rial house in the country. A substanti;* 
portion of the group’s land and othe 
immovable properties will also go t( 
Calcutta-based Jit. besides a number o 
small units. 

Surrendra Paul, the younges 
brother, gets the prestigious Park Mote 
chain with its three properties, in Cal 
cutta. New Delhi and Visakhapatnam 
He also gets the group’s two shippinj 
lines -Surrendra Overseas and Apeejaj 
Lines. With the recent ai (jiiisition I wc 
new ships—whith has raised the Ion 
nage to 2.15 lakh tonnes- the twe 
shipping outfits have been raking ii 
money. The steel rolling mills in Cakutt, 
and liurgapur also go to -Surrendra. H< 
will also Continue to manage the thret 
sterling tea companies— the blue chij 
Assam Frontier, Empire 'Pea and Singlo 
The sterling shares of these companies 
are held by Capaio Holdings and thus 
the ownership pf the tea companies 
remains with Swraj Paul. Apeejay is the 
fourth largest te4 producing group after 


(From loft) Tho Paula: Suriandra, Jit, Stya and Swrai 





Macneill and Magor, Tata Tea and 
Assam Company, and produces 23 mil¬ 
lion kg of tea annually. In fact, Assam 
Frontier is among the most profitable 
tea companies in India, and declared a 
dividend of 50 per cent for the nine- 
month period ending March 1989. 

The management of the Apeejay 
group was restructured in 1982. Till 
then. Stya was the chainnan of the 
group and Jit functioned as the managing 
director. In 1982, the two older brothers 
stepped down from formal control. Sur- 
rendra emerged as the chairman and 
managing director of the group while 
Stya and jit continued as advisers. In 
fact, Stya was not involved in the 
day-to-day management for a long time. 
Since then, jit has been associated more 
with the general financial management of 
the group’s affairs and Surrendra .with 
the day-to-day management. 

Apart from its corp<jrate assets, the 
group runs a string of schools which are 
prim.irily looked after by Stya. The 
schools have been left untouched in the 
car\'e-up and will be managed by the 
family trusts. Among the brothers, jit 
does not have any children while Surren¬ 
dra has one son and two daughters. In a 
tragic accident in New Delhi recently, 
Surrendra had lost a son. And the 
fact that the Pauls have not overcome 
this tragedy as well as the division ,in the 
family is obvious in Stya’s remark, “We 
are a coherent group. We are short of 
people. ’’ 

Anjan Roy I Nmw Doth! 



The corporate 
world is surprised 
by the division 
because of two 
reasons; the quiet 
suddenness of the 
decision, and the 
fact that the Pauls 
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believed in the _ 

primacy of the 
joint family in 
business 
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General Foods of the US selects Jagatjii Industries as its new 
partner in Kothari General Foods 
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T he long search by US giant General 
Foods Corporation for a new Indian 
partner for its Madras-based joint ven¬ 
ture, Kothan General Foods (KGF), 
appears to have ended with Kapurthala- 
based jagatjit Industries, manufacturers 
of the well-known malted food drinks, 
Viva and Maltova. About six months 
ago, the K. K. Modi faction of the Modi 
Group had seemed to be the front¬ 
runner. But reports in\he financial press 
about a fortnight ago stated that jagatjit 
Industries had tied up a deal with 
General Foods. Before the Modis, K. P. 
Goenka had figured prominently in the 
discussions. At one stage, even take¬ 
over tycoon Manu Chhabria had 
approached General hoixls. Chhabna 
had moved through hazard Brothers, 
the renowned London-based merchant 
bankers. 

D. C. Kothan, doyen of the wing of 
the Kothari Group which had originally 
tied up with General Foods to float 
Kothari General FikxIs, has partly con¬ 
firmed that Jagatjil Industnes will be the 
new Indian promoter in K(JF. In an 
infonnal chat with some newsmen last 
week. Kothan said the deal between 
General Foods and jagatjit Industries 
may be finalised in a fortnight or so. 
While he made no mention of the price 





The KGF cohee plant near MyaoreKIneet) 

O.C. Kothari: selling oil 

which Jagatjit would pay to take over the 
Kothari stake in KGF, leliable market 
scnirces say that a price of Rs 9.50 per 
share had been indicated dunng the 
negotiations, fhough the K(iF share is 
quoting at a little over Ks 12 on the 
Madras StcKk Exchange, the purchase 
consideration will be much less because 
of the losses sust<iined by the ailing 
company. 

The future had begun to look bleak for 
Kothari (ieneral FtKxJs about a year ago. 
The project cost had increased by nearly 
25 per cent, rising by Rs 8.65 crores to 
about Rs 43 crores. 'Phis was mainly 
because two soft drink priKlucts laun¬ 
ched by the company, fang and ju-C,had 
bombed in the market, fhe products had 
to be subsequently withdrawn. All this 
resulted in the marketing expenses for 










j powdered food beverages overshooting 
j the original estimate by a massive Kg 
' l-.IH crores. In addition, the preliminary 
j and pre-operative expenses for manu¬ 
facturing these Items as well as soluble 
coffee, the other main line of manufac¬ 
ture of the company, increased to Ks 
H.rif) crores against the original target of 
I Ks S.22 crores. 

Even a year ago, Kothari General 
FimkIs was half-way on the road to 
becoming an apt case for the Hoard for 
Industrial and Financial Reconstruction 
(BII'K), euphemistically referred to as 
the hospital for sick industries. 'I'oday, 
KGF is half-way on the road to becoming 
a profit-making company. For one the 
financial institutions headed by the- In¬ 
dustrial Credit and Investment Coniora- 
tion of India (ICICI) have pumped in 
additional rupee term loans of Ks 3.48 
crores. converted an unutilised foreign 
currency loan of Ks 7.'> lakhs into a rupee 
loan, defeircd interest for the year 
1988-89 and rescheduled earlier loans. 
And General Fcxids Corporation itself 
brought in an unset ured loan of Ks 1 37 
crores. All these have, for the present, 
stabilised the financial structure of the 
cfimpanv to some extent. 

Hut the major develojiment that has 
turned the fortunes ol the company is 
the increasing volume of expoit orders 
for soluble coffee which Kothari (jenetal 
Foods has been able to obtain Irom the 
USSR. Without this, no amount of 
fiiianiial infusions would have helped 
'Hie position is made clear in an analysis 
made by R’ICI in July 1988 while 
deiidiiig on the lonipany's request for 
additional funds. 

Said therejiort: " llie company's pro- 
jeit has been coiisideiably delayed on 
account ol which the project cost has 
escalated significantly. 'I'lie company's 
l'l''H(|Kiwdeiedlood beverage) product, 
tianiely, jii-C, has failed despite heavy 
spending on maiketiiig, and as a result, 
the conipany decided to withdraw from 
the maiket foi the time being. KGF 
proposes to relaunch ju-C at a later 
date. 'I'he company has introduced 
'I'ang, the other I’FH pioduct, into the 
market, but has not met with success. 
I)ue to the above failures the conipany 
has been lelt with no option but to 
complete the' soluble coffee project and 
export the same." 

KGh' has an installed capacity of 3.tK)0 
tonnes of freeze-dned soluble coffee. 
Fortunately, in 1988-89, it secured for 
the first time an order from the Soviet 
Ihiion and was able to export l.-SOO 
tonnes, thus working its coffee plant in 
Karnataka, at .'ll) per cent of its capacity. 

Senior executives of the company say 
that in 198t)-9() soluble coffee exports to 
_ . 



The future had begun 
to look bleak for 
Kothari General 
Foods about a year 
ago. This was mainly 
” because two 

products, Tang and 
Ju-C, bombed in the 
marketplace and had 
to be withdrawn 


the l.)S.SKwillbe2,.S00tonneswhilea fimi 
order has been obtained for 27,7.'>() 
tonnes in 1990-91. KGF is also exploring 
markets in the United Kingdom and 
Australia, and is hopeful of exorting 


about 400 tonnes of soluble coffee to 
these and other countries. 

All these developments augur well for 
the cash flow position of the company, at 
least to the extent of wiping out its 
earlier losses. KGF has also not given 
up it.s plans for Tang and Ju-C. The 
problem with 'I’ang is that the flavour 
base has to be imported, but the com¬ 
pany has not been permitted by the 
central government to do so directly. 
Earlier, the flavour base was being 
imported through the mechanism of 
purchase of replenishment (REP) li¬ 
cences which was proving to be too 
expensive. 

Kothari General Foods is now making 
efforts to get the flavour manufactured a 
by an Indian conipany. Discussions are 
on with companies like Hush Boake 1 
Allen, but it looks like this will take quite 
some time to come off. Ju-C is being 
“reformulated" using different raw 
materials but this is also a medium-tenn 
exercise. So, for the next year or sa 
Kothari General Foods will have to stay, 
afloat on its soluble coffee exports. 'I'he 
new India promoters will naturally want 
to beef up things. Hut the options appear 
to be limited. 

R. ViJayaraghavan/ZIfodnis 
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The white hope deliberates 

Will Reginald Brealey he able to keep his promise of turning 
round the giant Titaghur Jute Factory? 


H e came on the scene very suddenly 
and was immediately hailed as the 
great white hope. Reginald John 
Brealey, an unknown Scoiti.sh business¬ 
man, had offered alxiut two months ago 
to bail out the ailing Titaghur Jute 
Factory (TJF), the largest jute con¬ 
glomerate in West Bengal. And the time 
of reckoning is now near. In the next few 
days, Brealey will have to take a deci¬ 
sion that will decide the fate of the 
20,(K)0 workers of I'JF. Hut the Scots¬ 
man IS leanit to be in two minds. 

Says an impatient Hrealey, "Unless 
the court injunctions against my propos¬ 
als for acquiring management control of 
'I'JF are removed, I cannot put in any 
more money.” lie adds, “We have 
already spent Ks 1.5 crores to get the 
mills working and worked out a rehabi¬ 
litation and revival package. But this 
cannot be implemented unless the 
shares of 'I’JF are transferred in my 


R.J. Brealey: an ace up hla aleeva? 







fcrtiame. ” Opposing the transfer of shares 
* IS a group of creditors who want their 
dues cleared first. In fact, Brealey’s 
tug-of-war with TJF creditors goes back 
to end-1988 when the Scotsman, a 
venture capatalist and more importantly, 
the chairman of the Sheffield United 
Football Club, burst upon the Indian 
corporate horizon to make a dramatic 
announcement. A shareholder of TJF 
since 1986, Brealey announced his in¬ 
tention to acquire 51 per cent of the 
stake in Titaghur Jute held by the 
Girdhanlal Mehta family. This in turn 
would automatically vest control of the 
entire Thomas Duff group sines TJF 
fully owns Victoria Jute and Samnugger 
Jute and has a majority stake in Angus 
^ Jute Mills, all of which come under the 
^ 'Phomas Duff umbrella. It was then 
generally believed that the deal would go 
through if the Reserve Bank of India 
gave its approval to the scheme. 

But in end May, KBl cleared the 
purchase deal on the condition that 
certain stipulations would be adhered to. 
While pemutting Brealey to buy 900,000 
of the £1 sterling shares at 10 pence per 



In addition to the 
R8 7» crore 
rehabilitation 
package, Brealey has 
to find funds for the 
accumulated liabilities 
of the group—a 
staggering Rs 100 
crores 


share, RBI stipulated that the buyer 
should not dispose of any real assets of 
the four jute units in the group and that 
he should invest at least £2.5 million 
initially over a specified penixl towards 
rehabilitation of these mills. 

Hence the injection of Rs 1.5 crores 
by Brealey. However, that is not the 
end of the story. In addition to the Rs 
7-crore rehabilitation package, Brealey 


I t all began three years ago when 
foreign banks were outdoing each 
other to spruce up their offices—the 
best marble, pile carpels, soft lighting, 
and dapper executives behind teakwood 
desks. 1'hen came the services—cheque 
books with the account holder's name 
printed on them, account executives 
advising individual clients, computerised 
accounts mailed home, and auto- 
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has to find funds for the accumulated 
liabilities of the group—a staggering Rs 
100 crores. The group owes money to 
virtually everyone—the workers their 
wages and bonus arrears and the finan¬ 
cial institutions their interest payments. 
And the raw jute suppliers, the biggest 
creditors, have reportedly moved the 
courts to restrain the transfer of TJF 
shares to Brealey before their dues are 
cleared. 

Two pending court cases in the Cal¬ 
cutta High Court are not the only 
headaches that Brealey has to contend 
with. There is trouble back home too. 
Known in London stock-broking circles 
for buying "sheU" stocks of companies, 
Brealey and his assistant were arrested 
in the UK on charges of insider trading 
on the London Stock Exchange last 
month. Brealey is believed ■ to have 
acquired a large chunk of I'JF shares on 
the London Stock Exchange at a much 
lower price—before he made his offer to 
the Mehtas. But says Brealey in de¬ 
fence, “The charges relate to 17,500 
shares of Titaghur Jute that my assistant 
and I bought between 19 and 23 May, 
and the objections are purely on technic¬ 
al grounds. The charges are under 
investigation at the moment. 1 will know 
the outcome on my return to the UK.” 

With so many problems on different 
fronts, why then does Reginald John 
Brealey covet TJF? All that he is willing 
to say for the present is, "1 have 
sometliing that no one has. I will tell you 
once I get control of the management of 
the company. ” That is not saying much 
for the present, but the enigma, it is 
hoped, will be cleared in the coming 
weeks. Till then, the workers of TJF can 
only pray that their white god will be 
true to his words. 

Debjani Slnha/CaUcutta 


matic teller machines. All this was 
heavily advertised, and aimed at drawing 
customers, with the hype being "we are 
user-fnendly, come to us ". 

The emphasis has always been on 
innovation, tuning around even standard 
Reserve Bank of India (RBI) regulations 
on banking practices with a touch of 
class—and marketing verve. Fixed de¬ 
posit (FD) accounts seem to be the 
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Marketing is the key 

Foreign banks vie with each other to woo customers with 
easily encashable fixed deposit schemes 







BUSlNESiS 


t\irri.-nt consumer banking fixation with 
.(II the bij; players—Citibank NA, Bank 
ot America (BankAm), HonRkong Bank, 
(irindlays Bank anii the Standard Char¬ 
tered—trying to cash in on the money 
mill. All these banks are offering varia- 
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BrochuriMOf 
now- rangM schamM 

tions of the same theme: minimum 
deposits of Ks 10. (XK) for periods upto 
three years, with interest earned rang¬ 
ing from per cent for less than 12 
months, to 10 per cent for three years. 
Nationalised banks, too. offer the same 
senices but strictly within KBl norms. 


However, there is a major difference. 

The foreign banks are pushing the 
FUs as a new product—with a sugges¬ 
tion that these are far better than the 
ordinary savings and current accounts— 
with cheque book facilities to withdraw 
upto 75 per cent of the deposited 
amount, and a provision for overdraft 
against the KD. All banks in India can 
offer the facility. but few are actually 
doing so. Says V. Shankar, business 
development manager. Hongkong Bank. 
New Delhi: "We (foreign banks) have 
constraints about opening branches and 
so forth. If we want to increase our 
deposit base and reach new customers, 
the only way is to offer newer services." 
Or old services in new packages. 

The 10 per cent interest earned from 
the FD-linked accounts is double the 
interest that can be earned from a 


A customer can keep 
the FP untouched if 
he wishes, or 
withdraw money from 
it with no problem... 
An emei^ency bailout 
would take minutes 
with the foreign banks 
while nationaiised 
banks would take a 
week for the same 
service 


regular savings account. Moreover, 
overdrafts from these accounts attract a 
12 per cent annual interest as the bank’s 
fee. technically just 2 per cent more than 
the amount earned by the account hol¬ 
der. And even if a person were to 
withdraw the maximum allowed—three- 
fourths of his account—he would still be 
earning interest on the remaining funds 
at 10 per cent. 

So, at one stroke, a customer can 
keep the FD untouched if he wishes, and. 
on the other, withdraw money from it 
with no problem, and a negligible amount 
of paperwork. While a trouble-free 
emergency bailout would take minutes 
with the foreign banks, a nationalised 
bank would take anything between two 
days to a week for the same service. 
Says Shanker: "They (the nationalised 
banks) can’t offer this. For one, there is 
lack of computerisation. We look at 


things from the customers’ point of 
view, and are more efficient. It's far 
more than just packaging a product. You 
have to be equipped to offer them." 

Citibank led the way in 1987 with a 
barely disguised FI) scheme, calling it 
the ’Unfixed Deposit’. It had the usual 
Ks 10, (XX) minimum deposit, and a 
current account cheque book thrown in. 
In October last, BankAm and Hongkong 
Bank followed suit with the ’Flexi De¬ 
posit’ and 'Smart Money Deposit’ re¬ 
spectively. Standard Chartered soon 
chipped in with its ‘XCbequer’ scheme. 
The latest round of customer-wooing 
was spurred by the newest entrant, 
Grmdiays. which unveiled its ‘Easy Ac¬ 
cess’ scheme a couple of months ago. 
Since then, with competition hotting up. 
Hongkong Bank has renamed its scheme 
the ‘Smart Money Account’—a subtle 
change to make the offering appear 
more like a savings account than an FD. 
Citibank, too, has launched a new 
scheme called “Time Deixisit", which* 
breaks up the deposit in lots of Rs 1,()(XJ 
for encashment purposes. The basis of 
all these schemes are exactly the same, 
with banks trying to outdo each other 
with advertising, glib talk and added 
frills. 

'I'hcre IS a clear advantage for banks. 
They claim that they clear only 2 per 
cent if the customer encashes the FD, 
and that overheads reduce profits from 
such a venture to 1 per cent or even 
less. But the fact is that a customer 
usually does not break an FD, preferring 
to keep the whole amount intact. .So. 
with one move, he is lured away from 
nationalised banks with the foreign 
banks capturing large chunks of funds. In 
turn, these are lent out by the foreign 
banks at higher interest rates—for 16 
per cent or more per year, depending on 
whether they are short or long-tenn 
loans—to businessmen and corpora¬ 
tions. The bait appears to be working. 

All banks claim that most of their FI) 
holders are new customers, with esti¬ 
mates ranging from a new customer to 
existing customer ratio of .50:50 for 
BankAm to 95:5 for Hongkong Bank. 
Investor profiles are solidly middle- 
class: junior executives and managers, 
small businessmen, armed forces offic¬ 
ers and even housewives. 

Says an executive of an Arnencan 
bank in New Delhi: "Our target audience 
are people who keep their funds idle in 
nationalised banks." If nationalised 
banks do not g«ar up soon, they may find 
even more of their business slipping 
away from them, when they could have 
done exactly what the foreign banks are 
doing. 

SikImii Chakravarti/ Maw Oaffi/ 
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I f the acute countrywide 
shorty of po^ is a 
source of worry for the man¬ 
darins itt the PliuningCom- 
miaskm, the stvpiy of power 
itself can (rften be a bone of 
contenhoB) The parties bat¬ 
tling it out thu time are the 
National Thermal Power 
Corporation (NTPC) and the 
nor& Indian state electricity 
boards led the Northern 
Regkm Electricity Board 
(NREB). The issue is not of 



NTPC’s KoiIm themial plant 
power s^ly but tariff. The 
NREB, ^dt coordinates 
the supply of power from 
NTPC’s Singrauli plant to the 
Uttar Pradesh, Himachal 
Pradesh, Jammu & Kashmir 
and ^asthan SEBs and the 
Delhi Electricity Supply 
Undertaking, has un^terally 
reduced the power tariff. 
NREB’s reason: NTPC’s 
plant load factor has gone up 
substantially over the years, 
and so the tariff should be cut 
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to enable the SEBs to share 
in the jnpfits, But NTPC’s 
counter is equaBy strong: it 
is justified in demanding a 
tagto tariff because the 
capital costs of its new pro¬ 
ject have increased steeply. 
NTPC also has another 
strong case against the 
SEBs; outstandings to the 
tune of Rs 600 crores. Is 
NTPC now going to hit back 
at the northern India SEBs? 
The stage is afl set for a 
powei^fiit battle. 

I ndian Airlines continues to 
Sy in rough weath^, un¬ 
able to tackle the turbulence 
within. On tile one hand, lA 
has already set in motion its 
huge Rs 1,600-crore project 
of acquiring 31 wide-bodied 
latest tech^ogy Airbus air¬ 
craft. However, on the 
other, it is confronted with a 
serious problem; a potential 
exodus of its seasoned pilots, 
Reportedly, 27-odd lA cran- 
manders luve put in their 
papers so that they can take 
up more lucrative offers with 
foreign airlines, especially in' 
the Middle-East and the Far 
East. While most of them 
make around Rs 25,000 a 
month here, their foreign 
assignments would ensure 
them a hefty pay packet of 
anything between Rs 60,000 
and Rs 1 lakh-plus. 

The lA management has 
every reason to be con¬ 
cerned. These commanders 
An AIrtMM A320: no pllott 


' arefi:om itsBoeBig737fieet 
and were expected to be 
inducted for the Airbus A 
While their dcNertion 
may affect the Airbus indue- • 
tionplan, in the longer term 
it will turn out to be a bigger 
loss for the airfine as. it takes 
almost Rs 10 lakhs to train up 
apiiot. Looks like the lA 
authorities may now have to 
resort to drastic and unpalat¬ 
able decisions to check the 
exodus. 
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I n the international market 
I just flavour and liquor are 
not enough. The Tea Board 
has realised that marketing 
strategies are just as impor- 
'tant if you have to sell the 
cup that cheers. The Dar- 
jeekng logo launched some 
months ago has been quite a 
success. And now, it is the 
Assam logo. The design has 
been selected and the Tea 
Board has earmarked Rs 60 
lakhs for introducing the 
Assam logo m the UK and 
other European countries to 
begin with. Tea packeters 
can use the logo on packets 
containing 100 per cent 
Assam tea. 

The Tea Board is also 
toying with the idea of laun¬ 
ching a national brandname 
for teas soM in the Western 
markets. The name: India 
Gold. The Tea Board will 
have exclusive tights to the 
brandname which can be 
used by tea exporters for 
top-qu^ty packet teas. The 
scheme wil be a flexiUe one. 
in that the exporters are fre 
to choose the blend in keep 
ing with their target marke' 

It could soon be cheers for 
the famed Indian brew one 




Bread and bullets 


Police fire on hungry 
tribals who try to loot a 
food godown 

On 27 July this year, 
when about 500 starving 
tribals staged a demon¬ 
stration at Damcherra, a 
sleepy little town in north 
Tripura and stormed a 
well-stocked government 
food godown, they faced a hail of bullets. 

Tripura faces food shortages for a few 
months every year and this summer was 
no exception. The practice of jhum 
(slash-and-bum technique) cultivation 
ensures food supplies for the tribals for 
about five months each year. During the 
remaining critical period, the govern¬ 
ment usually steps in with food-for-work 
pro^amnies to help people tide over 
their difficulties. During the last two 
months, the Opposition in the state had 
been complaining about food shortages 
and the government, too, admitted that 
there was a fall in central supplies and 
did its best to rush grains to the deficit 
areas. But a severe crisis was created 
by problems that lay elsewhere: the 
corrupt owners of fair price shops, on 
whom the public distribution system 
rests, sold off hundreds of kilograms of 
rice in the blackmarket and smuggled 
out large quantities to Bangladesh, 
where the grain is perennially in short- 
supply. 

The stock position of grains in the 
Damcherra godown was good on the day 
the trouble broke out. There were 110 
tonnes of ordinary rice and 13 tonnes of 
fine rice, and the 123 tonnes in all were 
good enough to feed all the people in the 
adjoining villages for about three 
months. But the ration shop owner. Bi¬ 
man Roy, had been unusually ti^t-fisted 
in distributing the grain. Papu Sin^, 
who happens to be one of the shop’s 
registered customers, was given only 
7.5 kgs of rice between March and July, 
a pittance for a family of sue. 

Giving an indication of how grave the 
food situation was, former chief minister 
Nripen Chakraborty of the CPI(M) said 
his party had information that there had 
been 21 starvation deaths in the state's 
far-flung triM hamlets like Kanchanpur, 
Chaumanu, wshnapur and Dumbaragar 
along Twin’s eastern border with 


Bangladesh. Said Chakravarty confident¬ 
ly, “The CPI(M) holds three of the 
constituencies and has an extensive 
grassroots network in this area, so we 
Imow what we are talking about.” 

In fact, Chakravarty has expressed 
his dismay at the government’s harsh 
reaction to the trib^ agitation. “Never 
had this happened before he said, not 
even during the early Seventies.” 

The figures of starvation deaths pro¬ 
vided by Bijoy Hrangkhawl, the Tripura 
National Volunteer (TNV) supremo, 
whose armed guerrillas used to operate 
along the state’s eastern border not so 
long back, seem to corroborate the 
CPI(M)’s claim. “Between 10 to 20 


tribals have died of hunger in this area, ” 
says Hrangkhawl, and complains that 
“the state government is paying no 
attention to the condition of the jhu- 
mias. ” 

Even the Tripura Upajati Juba Samity 


A severe food crisis was 
created by owners of ration 
shops who sold hundreds 
ofkiioBramsofrIce in the 
black market and 
smuggled large quantities 
of the grain across to 
Bangladesh 


(TUJS), an organisation of tribals aligned 
to the ruling Congress(I), feels that the 
“cause of the unrest cannot be wished 
away”. Agriculture minister Nagendra 
Jamatia, who belongs to the TUJS, told 
Sunday: “Administrative lapses are at 
the root of the trouble at Damcherra.’’ 

The Congress(I), too, seems divided 
over its assessment of the crisis. Newly- 
elected Tripura Pradesh Congress(I) 
president Radhika Ranjan Gupta tends to 
feel that the food situation in the tribal 
areas was “alarming” while home minis¬ 
ter Samir Ranjan Barman attributes the 
trouble at Damcherr/ to “CPI(M) mis¬ 
chief'. According to Barman, "The trib- 
als who gathered there on Thursday 
were not the hungry type, but a bunch of 
CPI(M) miscreants, out get my. 
policemen.” 

The FIR (first information report) 
lodged by the officer-in-charge of Dam¬ 


cherra police station, Manoranjan De- 
bbarma, states that over 500 tribals, ted 
by four "local leaders”, had gathered in 
front of the police station, demanding 
rations, at 11 am on 27 July. Debbarma 
assured the crowd that the matter would 
be settled by the sub-divisional officer v 
(SDO), who was expected to arrive 
soon. But when the official failed to turn 
up even in the late afternoon, the crowd 
began to grow restive. The tribals were 
demanding two kgs of deeper head, said 
one police officer. 

As tension began mounting, the Dam¬ 
cherra police station sought remforce- 
ments. By 4.30 pm, a contingent of 
CRPF jawans aaived to beef up security 
arrangements. TTie apprearance of the 
CRPF on the scene seemed to have 
angered the hungry crowd, which 
surged towards the fo^ godown, barely * 




(Left to right) TrItMis domonstratlng In protost against tha polica firing-, a woman who loat a 
marnbar of hla family In tha firing: avoktabla tragsdy 
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100 metres away, and tried to break ia 
"The women were the most militant of 
the tot," said a policeman who was on 
duty on the spot that day. 

At around 5.30 pm, the police opened 
fire. A forest guard, two men and a 
woman—all tribes—died in the shoot¬ 
ing, and eight others were injured. 
Police hi(di-uDS claim that seven of their 
men were hit by brickbats, lathis and 
sticks, though ^e FIR, at no place, 
mentions that the mob was armed. Nor 
does the report name tlie leaders who 
had supposedly organised the people and 
politick observers feel that it is highly 
improbable that the police would iuve 
f^ed to identify the ring-leaders, if 
^ there were realiv any. 

That the condition in the tribal areas 
had indeed become precarious was evi¬ 
dent from food minister Motiial Saha’s 
statement three days earlier in which he 



admitted that the "food situation was far 
from satisfactory" and from the £ict that 
chief minister Sudhir Ranjan Mazumdar 
was away in Delhi on that day trying to 
procure additional rice from the (>ntre 

Meanwhile, the CPKM), TUJS and 
the TNV have demanded a judicial 
inquiry into the police firing. The 
CPI(M), in p^cular, insists friat the 
probe be carried out by a sitting High 
Court judge because it feels the crisis at 
Damdienra was largely man-made. The 
CPKM) party organ alleges that Biman 
Roy, the ration shop owner, has made a 
profit of nearly Rs 10 lakhs in one year 
by hoarding and selling rice in the 
black market. 

K that were true, the administration 
may be faulted for having committed a 
major blunder by abandoning the carrot 
for the stick, when it could have easily 
defused the tension by doling out rice to 
starving. 


.people who were virtually 

I SuWr BhMHiilcii/Afwiato 



The letter-bomb 

^ --' I "conscience". "truth" and, '4^ 


H.N. Nanje Gowda's letter, 
criticising Rajiv Gandhi, 
leads to his expulsion from 
the Congress(l) 

RN. Nanje Gowda is a 
politician who loves to 
write letters. ITie Karna¬ 
taka leader, who was ex¬ 
pelled from the Congres- 
s(I) for ’anti-party’ activi¬ 
ties on 2 August, had 
written around 15 letters to Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi before the disci- 
pBn^ action was taken against him. 
Nanje Gowda, who resigned his Lok 
Sabha seat after his expulsion, prepared 
an elaborate statement for the press, in 
which he said; “My expulsion from the 
Congress (1) party has not come to me 
as a sunrise.” 

Certainly not. In the past the Con¬ 
gressman from Hassan. Karnataka, had 
writlen to the Prime Minister urging him 
to release the unpublished portion of the 
Thakkar Commission report oh the In¬ 
dira Gandhi assassination case. Nanje 
Gowda also found fault with the 
Centre’s "evasive tactics” on the ques¬ 
tion of the Bofors kickbacks such as 
forming a Joint Parliamentary 
Cwnmitlee (JPC) to go into the matter. 
And he has been releasing these letters 
to the press without fail- 
Nanje Gowda was asking for it, and what 
is surprising is that the expulsion order 
did not come earlier. 

That he was finally expelled is more a 
tribute to his sense of timing than an 
indication of belated toughness on the 
part of the Congress (1) high command. 
Nanje Gowda worded the letter to 
the Piinie Minister in such a way that it 
was front-i»ged in most national dailies, 
and left R^iv Gandhi with no choice but 
to expel him. The letter was provocative 
even by Nanje Oowda’s standards. The 
six-page missive starts thus; “It is with a 
heavy heart and great anguish that I 
write this letter to you. Today two 
spectres are haunting our party—first, 
the spectre of the assassination of our 
beloved leader and revered mother Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi and second the spectre of 
the Bofors howitzer deal. On both these 
issues, our party and government have 
been adopting tactics which make our 
exposition laugh, our party sad and our 
countrymen angry." 

The letter used pointed words like 


"guilt”, which were plainly insulting to 
Rajiv Gandhi. 'The letter added: “It 
does not satisfy the intelligence of an 
Indian if a blanket claim is made: ‘I have 
not shielded any of the assassins.’ He 
pointed out that be had written on the 
subject thrice before and wondered why 
the Prime Minister was adopting an 
"ostrich-like attitude". Naj^ Gowda 
dwelt at length on the Bofors issue. He 
vwote: "The reluctance to trace the real 
culprits in the case ut the assassination 
of Indiraji is matched only by the diligent 
cover up of the real recipients in the 
Berfors deal...the theory that two old 
ladies in a tax haven recieved sixty four 
million dollars tor the guns sold by 



Nan|« Qowda: unburdsnlng his eonscisnea 


Sweden to the govemmait of India half 
the globe away, to say the least, is an 
assault on the intelligence of the Indian 
people." 

And Nanje Gowda could not have 
timed the shot better. While the Con- 
gress(l) appeared to be sinking in Parlia¬ 
ment, Nanje Gowda emerged as an 
honest hero. Hassan, in Karnataka, is 
also the home district (rf the Janata Party 
leader, Deve Gowda, and'like him, Nane 
Gowda, too, belongs to the powerful 
Vokkalinp community. Nanje Gowda’s 
presence in the state’s Opposition camp, 
therefore, becomes a matter of great 
significance. Whether in the Janata Party 
or in the Janata Dal, Nanje Gowda could 
influence like-minded Congressmen to 
quit the organisation. "Time is not far off 
when they too wiU make bold to unbur¬ 
den their conscience," he predicts. 

Prahash BalawacH/Aaivatore 
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Persona non grata 


NTR disowns his son-in-law 
after he is accused of 
‘kidnapping’ a child 

N.T. Rama Rao(NTR) 
has disowned his son-in- 
law. Naren Rajan, who is 
married to NTR’s 
youngest daughter. Uma 
Maheswari, created a lot 
of embarressment for the 
chief minister by kidnapping the daugh¬ 
ter of Uma Reddy, the w^e of a city 
businessman and claiming that the he 
was the "biological” father of the child. 

Two days after NTR had successfully 
persuaded Opposition MPs to resign 
from the Lok Sabha in protest against 
the Union government’s vituperation 
against the Comptroller and Auditor 
General of India (CAG) the family scan¬ 
dal became public. Uma Reddy filed 
a habeas corpus petition in the Supreme 
Court, charging Rajan with kidnapping 
her two-year-old daughter, Rashmi. 
What dragged NTR into the affair was 
the fact that the petition made the chief 
minister a respondent in the case. 

The first time Rajan created a scene 
was in February this year when he. 
along with some of his musclemen, 
reportedly went to the house of the 
Reddy’s in the posh residential area of 
Banrara Hills and created a ruckus by 
demanding that the child be handed to 
him. But the people of the neighbour¬ 
hood informed the police who were quite 
stunned to discover that the troublemak¬ 
er was the chief minister’s son-in-law 
himself, llie police took no chances; 
senior officials rushed to the spot, bun¬ 
dled Rajan into their vehicle and dropped 
him at the NTR’s residence. 

NTR, however, rebuked the police 
for bringing Rajan to his residence, the 
reason l^ing the estranged relationship 
between his daughter and her husband. 
Uma Maheswari came to know soon 
after her marrage, in 1985, of Rajan's 
"exta-marital relationship” and began 
living separately, though without obtain¬ 
ing a divorce, in the home of Dr 
Venkateshwara Rao, NTR’s elder son- 
in-law and Riyan became a persona non 
grata in the chief minister's household. 

According to some people, Naren 
R<qan used to claim that he was the real 
ftither of Uma Reddy’s daughter. He was 
said to have had developed a deep 
attachment to the child as the 


allowed Rajan to visit them quite fre¬ 
quently. But once they tried to distance 
themselves from Rajan, he tried to 
forcefully take away their daughter in 
February. 

Uma Reddy’s petition in the Supreme 
Court, however, tells a different story. 
According to her,. Rajan wanted to adopt 
Rashmi as he could not consummate 
marriage. But when the the Reddys 
refused to oblige, Rajan began to 
threaten them with dire consequences. 
Uma Reddy has told the court that after 
several futile kidnapping attempts, Rajan 
forced her to declare before a magis¬ 
trate that she was his wife and Rashmi 
was his "biological daughter”. Later, 
Rajan used this document to blackmail 
Uma Reddy. He allegedly sent it to her 
in-laws in an attempt to break up her 
marriage. Her petition claimed that Ra¬ 
jan had subsequently confessed in writ¬ 
ing on stamp paper that he obtained the 
statement from Uma under duress. 

Uma Reddy says that despite this 
declaration from Rajan, her in-laws 
turned her out of their house. She claims 
that when Rajan’s efforts to kidnap the 
child failed, he resorted to guile. Rajan 
approached Uma at Bangalore’s West 
End Hotel with the request that he 
wanted to show Rashmi to his father and 
that he would bring the child back that j 



Uma Maheswari (left) and Naren Rajan (right): 
broken marriage 

very day. But Rajan failed to keep his 
promise and told Uma that Rashmi had 
been taken to Coimbatore to be shown 
to his mother. But as neither Rajan and 
Rashmi could be traced ater that, Uma* ^ 
Reddy went to the Supreme Court 
pleading for urgent action as she feared 
the child may "disappear from the coun¬ 
try itself.” Responding to the petition, 
the court directed Kama Rao, Naren 
Rajan and the members of his family on 
24 July to produce Rashmi before the 
court within two weeks. 

Uma Maheswari filed a suit seeking 
divorce from Naren Rajan as far back as 


&it Rao Birendra Singh 

The Union agriculture minister surprises the Congress(l) 
by suddenly announcing his resignation 


I t is not only Opposition members 
who have resided from the Lok 
Sabha in the wake of the severe 
indictment of Rajiv Gandhi’s govern¬ 
ment in the report submitted by the 
Comptroller arid Accountant General 
(CAG). On 31 July, Rao Birendra 
Singh, Union agriculture minister and 
a respected leader of the Ahir com¬ 
munity in Haryana, also tendered his 
resignation both from the mefti- 
bership of tte CongressCD as well as 
the Lok S^>ha. Ihe reason for his 
decision, he explained, was his un¬ 
happiness over the stand taken by 
the government on the CAG report, 
the failure of its policies on Sri Lai^ 
and Punjab, and the non- 
implementatioR of the recommenda¬ 
tions (ff the Mandal Conunission. 


Almost simultaneously, Anandi 
Charan Das, a suspended Congres- 
s(l) MP from Orissa, quit both the 
party and Parliament, accusing Rajiv 
Rao BIrandra Singh: aurpriao move 





in March, but it is only now that her legal 
move is being highlighted. The suit is 
not only an admission of the fact that her 
marriage has not worked, but the recent 
publicity it has received is intended to 
make it known that the Rama Rao family 
has distanced itself from Rajan. In fact, 
J. Chelameswar, an advocate who is 
representing both NTR and Uma 
Maheswari told Sunday that there was 
no point in keeping NTR as a respondent 
as Maheswari’s divorce petition was 
filed long before the kidnapping took 
place, showing clearly that the chief 
minister’s family could not have been 
involved in any way. 

MukundMi C. Maiwn/MyKtonlNM/ 


Gandhi of being “involved in the 
Bofors deal kickbacks”. He sharply 
criticised Rajiv Gandhi and his advis¬ 
ers for having shown no regard fo a 
constitutional authority like the 
CAG. 

It may be recalled that Rao was 
among the ten Congress MPs who 
wrote to R^iv Gandhi after the 
defeat of Sural Shastri in the Allaha¬ 
bad byelection, criticising the party 
leadershv. Among the others were 
|l Nawal Kishore Sharma, Prabhawati 
Gupta, Abdul Ghafoor, Harpal Sinidi, 
Kamaldiya Narain Sinhg, Chnnanl^ 
Mehta (suspenckdj and Rtynangal. 
Pande who'bter left the party. Sotk 
of therti I3ce Abdul Ghafoor and 
Nawal Kishore Sharma are said to be 
biding their time before quitting. If 
Congressmen feel diat the party is 
unlikely fo be victorknis at the polls 
under the leadership of Rajiv Gandhi, 
the resignations mi^ increase from 
a trickle to a flood. 

KmMmp KuoMr/MSm OeW 


Historic omissions 
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A district court directs the 
state government to correct 
its list of freedom-fighters 


The government of 
Assam appears to have 
got its history wrong. In a 
landmark judgment, the 
district court of Kamrup 
has declared the list of 
freedom-fighters the 
state had prepared in 1979 to be 
erroneous and directed the government 
to draw up a new and "correct” list 
within two months in consultation with 
ail political parties that had taken part in 
the freedom movement. 

The judgment delivered by the assis¬ 
tant district judge of Kamrup, Justice J. 
Barua, came in a suit filed by seven 
freedom-fighters belonging to the Re¬ 
volutionary Communist Party of India 
(RCPI), challenging the validity of the 
list. Justice Barua felt that the inqui^ 
report on freedom-fighters published in 
1979, which formed the basic document 
for awarding pensions and tamrapalras 
(copper citations; to them was full of 
errors and contained inaccurate informa¬ 
tion which caused "damage, loss and 
injury” to many of them. 

Ironically, the 1979 report was pre¬ 
pared following largescale criticisms of 
an earlier list made in 1972 when the 
central government had decided to issue 
tamrapatras and @ve a pension of Rs 200 
each to certain Categories of freedom- 
fighters on the silver jubilee of India’s 
independence. 

The plaintiffs had complained that the 
committee that was entrusted with the 
job of preparing the 1979 report had 
adopted a "partisan outlook” and was 
biased in favour of those freedom- 
fighters who belonged to the Congress 
and ignored the sacrifices made by 
workers of other political parties in 
spearheading mass movements against 
the British in Assam. 

The petitioners had pointed out that 
major events like the anti-war students’ 
demonstration and the lathicharge on 
demonstrators in December 1941, the 
pulling down of the Union Jack in front of 
the Gauhati deputy commissioner’s 
office by Padma Kakati that year, the 
massive anti-imperialist peasant rally 
held in November 1941, and the solidar¬ 
ity movements launched in support of 


the naval mutiny in Bombay, and the 
police revolt in Bihar, had not been 
taken note of. The names of many 
famous freedom-fighters from Assam 
such as Bishnu Rabha, a much venerated 
folk hero, Chhatra Singh Teron, Loknath 
Barooah, and Saroj Kumar Sengupta did 
not figure in the report. On the other 
hand, the “glorious participation” of 
some of them had been derisively dis¬ 
missed as "participation in subversive 
activities”. 

Another charge of the complainants 
was that the committee had ipored the 
Khilafat movement, in which Tarun 
Kumar Phookan, Nabin Bordoloi, 
Mohammad Sadduila and many others 


Tha plaintiffs 
complalnadthattha 
committae that was 
antrustad with tha job of 
praparlngtha list of 
froodom-flghtsrs in 1979 
had adoptod a “partisan 
outlook” and was biasad in 
favour of tha Congrass 


had participated. Many Muslims had 
taken part in the Khilafat movement “but 
in the report, it has been placed (sic) in 
such a manner as if these persons had 
never joined the anti-imperialist struggle 
and as if no Hindu had ever participated 
in the Khilafat movement. ..The report is 
tainted with communal bias", they 
stated. 

Certain ludicrous aspects of the com¬ 
mittee’s report too were highlighted in 
the plaint. One was the inclusion ot 
ineligible names in the list, the most 
glaring one being that of Sarat Chandra 
Sinha, a former chief minister of Assam 
and presently president of the Con- 
gress(S). Sinha was “falsely" shown as 
having been imprisoned for one year in 
1921 in Dhubri Jail, 'fhe plaintiffs argued 
that Sinha was a child of just two or 
three years that year. 

Apart from the court’s directive to the 
state government to prepare a fresh list, 
the judgment is important because it 
exposes the rather limited perspective 
that is adopted in assessing the freedom 
movement, which is made out to be a 
struggle of and by the Congress. 
RmMIui RanwMshMi/OiiwafMtf 
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A tribe’s tale of woe 


The Patna 
connection 

The CBI busts a smuggling 
racket involving a customs 
official 

Patna is not exactly a hot 
spot in the international 
smuggling route and that 
is why a Bombay-based 
gang chose to make it its 
centre of operations, 'fhe 
CBI (Central Bureau of 
Investigation) disclosed recently that in 
March this year, it managed to close in 
on the gang-comprising two brothers, 
Prakash and Pradeep Advani, and one 
Suresh Shukla-that was smuggling in 
sophisticated electronic equipments, in¬ 
cluding FAX machmes from Singapore 
since 1987, depriving the country of re¬ 
venue amounting to Ks 3.80 crores. And 
involved in this racket was the assistant 
controller of customs in charge of Patna 
airport, Madan Lai. In 1987 alone, 50 
FAX machines were said to have been 
smuggled in through the airport. 

During a surprise check in November 
1987, the Directorate of Revenue Intelli¬ 
gence (DRI) confiscated several costly 
electronic machines from Suresh Shukla, 
who had declared them to be electronic 
toys and household appliances. On 
scenting a racket, the CBI (Central 
Bureau of Investigations) began scrutin- 
ipg the passengers’ lists for Patna- 
Kathmandu flights of the Indian Airlines 
and it was found that the Advani 
brothers and Shukla had made as many 
as 22 trips to Katmandu in 1987. 

The CBI informed the DRI in Bombay I 
of the matter. A raid on the residence 
and shop owned by the Advanis yielded a 
large number of unlicensed FAX 
machines, computer components and 
documents lining the Advanis with 
Madan Lai. Lai’s house was also raided 
by the CBI and unaccounted property 
worth Rs 17 lakhs was unearthed. 

The modus operand! of the smug^ers 
was quite simple. Before flying to Singa¬ 
pore, they would get in touch with Lai 
and work out the details of the Gyra¬ 
tion. On arriving at Patna from Singa¬ 
pore via Kathmandu, Madan Lai wo^ 
accept the false declarations and let the 
nnachines they brought pass as toys and 
calculators. 

Maiimkar OuptaDArtn 


Caste Hindus ostracise a 
tribal community that 
once lived by committing 
petty crimes 

The Saansis of Rajasthan 
are demanding justice. On 
18 July, 2,000 women and 
children belonging to the 
backward tribal commun¬ 
ity, marched through the 
streets of Jaipur in protes 
against the high-handedness of the caste 
Hindus of Bassi tehsil, about 26 km away 
from the state capital. They were de¬ 
manding the arrest of men who had 
assulted a group of Saansi men and 
women on 11 May and held them 
illegally in a local dharamsala. 


Saansis training in agriculture, dairy 
farming, and are helping them run cot¬ 
tage industries. The activities of the 
society—which also runs an orphanage, 
schools, and organises medical camps 
for the economically weaker sections of 
Bassi tehsil —have brought about a 
seachange in the ways of the Saansis. 
The tribals have virtually given up their 
life of petty crimes and have taken to 
earning an honest living. 

But this reformation of the Saansis 
has upset the caste Hindus. Gone are 
the days when the Saansis could be 
exploited as casual labourers during the 
harvest season or at construction sites. 
The upper castes, helped by the police, 
who have now been deprived of their 
‘cut’ of the stolen goods, found a subtle 
way of harassing the Saansis: everytime 
a theft was committed in the region, the 

tribala'were invariably blamed for the act 

__ . ... _ ... < 
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The caste Hindus not only attacked 
the Saansis, but, on the same day, they 
also beat up Alice Garg, a social worker: 
of the Bal Rashmi Society who has been 
working for the uplift of the tribals for a 
number of years. Garg was waylaid by 
the miscreants while travelling to 
Jaipur with a Canadian delegation com¬ 
prising students and teachers from Otto- 
wa University who had come to see the 
society’s work in Bassi tehsil. She as 
well as a few members of the team was 
manhandled. 

Garg says that the Saansis were once 
an unruly lot, many of whom lived 
stealing foodgrains, cattle and household 
articles. But since 1981, members of Bal 
Rashmi Society have been giving the 



and persecuted. 

The event that led to the mayhem of 
11 May happened two days earlier. The 
house of one Bhagwan Sahay, in Haar- 
wari village, was burgled on the night of 
9 May, and the Saansis of Visheshgaon, 
a nearby village, were suspected to have 
had committed the crime. Without wait¬ 
ing to verify whether their suspicion was 
right or not, a lathi-wielding mob, led by 
Sahay and others, stormed Visheshgaon 
and abducted sbe Saansi women and two 
men on the morning of 11 May. The 
captives were'“made to march three 
kilometres to Benada on the Jaipur-Agra 
highway and were locked up in 
rooms at Kalyanji dharmasala. And 
there, more brutalities followed. Soni, a • 
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A trttMl woman ooilactins ImnA/Imvm; Mming mor* 

A rich harvest 


^ 72-jrear-old woman was so nithlesdy 
beaten up that she was unable to sit up 
for the next 10 days; and when Anari, 
another of the abducted women, 
screamed for help when two men tried 
to rape her, she was hit on the face with 
a lathi. That same aftemomi, Sahay's 
men stopped the bus in which Garg and 
her guests were travelling at Khedi 
village and assaulted them. 

Said Garg: "Led by Ram Kishan and 
Bhagwan Sahay, they forced their way 
into the bus and pulled us out. They 
were were hurling obscenities at us all 
the while. Ram Kishan slapped me and 
tore my sari. ” Garg and her companions 
were then forced to drive up to the 
dharmasala, where Garg was made to 
^ wnte a letter addressed to the officer in 
' charge of Bassi police station in which 
she was forced to implicate the Saansis 
named by Sahay in the theft case and 
also state that the stolen goods were still 
in their possession. “We were 

let off about two hours later with a final 



warning that if i ever tried to help the 
Saansis again or went to the police to 
report the matter, 1 and my family would 
be wiped off," said Garg. 

The police, however, have a different 
story to tell. They allege that Bal Kasmi 
Society is seen by the local people as an 
organisation that is harbouring and pro¬ 
tecting criminals and, hence, the resent¬ 
ment against them. Meanwhile, despite 
such charges as attempt to rape, kidnap¬ 
ping, indulging in violence and holding 
people in unlawful confinement being 
leveUed against them, "the accused have 
been been charged for minor offences, 
ail of which are bailable," informs Garg. 
The law is, predictably, taking its own 
course—of shielding the upper caste 
Hindus. 

Dabiani Slnliii//MPi»’ 


The state takeover of the 
tendu leaf trade yields a 
record profit 

The goveniment of chief 
minister Motilal Vora has 
proved that pnvate trad¬ 
ers are not indispensable 
to the tendu leaf trade. 
The leaf is used in making 

_ hidis and the government 

is all set to earn a record profit of Rs 200 
crores, including royalties amounting to 
Rs 68 crores. The trade was national 
ised last year by former chief minister 
Arjun Singh. The government’s success 
has also absolved Vora of the charges 
levelled against him by Congress(l) dis¬ 
sidents, led by Singh, that he was acting 
hand in glove with the traders' lobby and 
that he lacked Jhe political will to make 
the nationalisation a success. 

The dissidents’ suspicion stemmed 
from the fact that the government had. 
at one stage, thought of inviting tenders 
from the private traders for the purch¬ 
ase of tendu leaves even before the 
produce was gathered. The govern¬ 
ment, however, dropped the idea in the 
face of mounting opposition but went 
ahead with its plan of broadening the 
base of the tribal co-operatives by in¬ 
creasing their membership to 100 and 


throwing them open to non-tribals. 

The government succeeded in procur¬ 
ing 4,3.5 lakh bags of tendu leaves 
against a target of 56 lakh bags. In addi¬ 
tion to the ccKjperatives, the chief minis¬ 
ter is said to have had mobilised the 
state forest department and other gov¬ 
ernment agencies in the procurement 
drive and increased the remuneration of 
labourers from Ks. 8.50 to Rs 15 per 
1,0<X) leaves as an incentive. 

While Vora seemed firm on making 
the slate venture a success, the Chhat- 
tisgarh Tendu Leaf Traders’ Association 
decided to boycott the tenders for the 
purchase of the leaves on the plea that 
its members would not be able to com¬ 
pete with buyers from the southern 
states -who were being particularly 
wooed by the Vora regime—and those 
from northern Madhya Pradesh. They 
demanded that a part of the produce be 
kept reserved for them and that they 
would be forced to shut down their bidi 
factories otherwise. The government 
refused to commit itself on this issue but 
assured the traders that they would 
have no cause to close down the fac¬ 
tories. 

Before the trade was nationalised, the 
bidi barons used to dictate the rates and 
even decide how the produce was to be 
distributed. This was done by the tendu 
leaf traders’ association which knew how 
to keep the ministers and top bureauc¬ 
rats happy. The traders’ lobby not only 
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Coming of age 


tamlie jftt toKftr leaf tniite 


> suftor (oases. Bvt tin 
govemmont’s ompiMislI on 
quality rathar tlian quantity 
pakirloliSiviqands 


had its men within the Congress(I) but 
also among the Opposition parties. In 
foct, it is said that minister for forests Dr 
Kanhaiyalal Sharma was not very keen 
on implementing the government’s prog¬ 
ramme and that chief minister Vora had 
to take the lead in realising the aims of 
the takeover. 

Janata Dal president V.C. Shukla and 
BJP national secretary K.B. Thakare 
had predicted that the government 
would f^ to handle the teocfu leaf busi¬ 
ness and that the state wo^d suffer 
huge losses. But the government’s 
emphasis on quality rather than quantity 
paid rich dividends, for buyers agreed to 
pay twice the usual rates. Earlier, a 
standard bag of tendu leaves used 
fetch about Rs 400, but this year it sold 
at Rs 900. 

The government’s good performance 
has not, however, deterred Vora’s de¬ 
tractors from trying to create troubles 
for him. 'Though the cooperatives played 
a minor role in this success story, Con- 
gress(I) dissidents are now demanding 
that the profits be distributed among the 
cooperatives. Earlier, during Arjun 
Sink’s reign, the state government had 
nominated the office-bearers of the 
cooperatives and they were all said to 
have been Singh’s men. Even the chair¬ 
man and the vice-chairman of the State 
Minor Forest Produces Trade and De¬ 
velopment Advisory Committee, which 
was supposed to oversee the tendu leaf 
business after the takeover, were 
Singh’s trusted lieutenants. But Vora 
has, till now, shown no signs of yielding 
to pressure and has made it clear that 
the cooperatives were not entitled to a 
share of the profits made by the state 

. but could only offer dividends to its 
members from the profits they them¬ 
selves earned.' 

M.V. KhmrllUiHir 
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The popularity of billiards 
and snooker grows with the 
holding of the Asian 
championship in Delhi 

The green-baize game 
has truly come of age in 
India. If everything goes 
according to the plans of 
Indian cueists and sport 
promoters, then billiards 
and snooker might soon 
be among the most popular games in the 
country. The Sixth Asian Snooker 
Championship held in New Delhi gave 
evei 7 indication of this. Not only did 
Yasin Merchant become the first Indi¬ 
an to win the prestigious fixture, but the 
tournament ensur^ that India would 
remain on the world snooker and bil¬ 
liards map in the years to come. 


next three years, I see snooker becom¬ 
ing the third most popular sport in the 
coun^ after cricket and tennis," said 
Aushim Kheterpal, who runs Radiant 
Sports Management, the company 
which sponsored the Sixth Asian 
Snooker Championship. 

It was a new cueing culture that was 
witnessed during the New Delhi cham¬ 
pionship. Doordarshan telecasjt eight 
‘matches, two of them live, and the 
response from advertisers was promis¬ 
ing. The final, played between top- 
seeded Udon Khaimuk of Thailand and 
unseeded Yasin Merchant, drew huge 
crowds and saw hectic betting. 

Yet another breakthrough was made 
when Brein Bennett, the chairman of 
World Billiards Promotion Council, 
announced that Radiant Sports would be 
hosting the grandslam tournament to be 
held every year in Delhi, Bombay, New 
Zealand and Singapore. The Radiant 
grandslam will be a four-card event 
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'The popularity curve of the two 
sports Iwd begun to rise a decade ago 
when the fiirst exhibition matches were 
held in the capital. This was followed by 
India hosting the world amateur billiards 
championships in 1981 and 1985 and the 
Oscar Pro-Am Billiards Tournament in 
1988. These matches also saw three 
Indians—Wilson Jones, Michael Ferriera 
and Geet Sethi—emerge on the interna¬ 
tional billiards scene. Their achieve¬ 
ments were significant, but billiards and 
snooker were still thought of as a rich 
man’s game. 

Now, according to many cueists, bil¬ 
liards and its more competitive version, 
snooker, are attracting big money and 
generating public enthusiams. “In the 


where top 12 cueists from the world are 
expected to participate. Each tourna¬ 
ment, Bennett said, would carry a prize 
money of Rs 1.7 lakh. 

However, according to members of 
the Billiards and Snooker Association, 
such stakes ware not particularly high 
even by Indian standards. The prize 
money for the 1988 Pro-Am Tourna¬ 
ment and this year’s Asian Snooker 
Championship was close to Rs two 
lakhs. Players like Ferriera who have 
been complaining that it was only crick¬ 
et, cricket and more cricket that the 
country was interested in should have 
nothing to be sore about any more. 

RHuSMfri/NtfwIMM 
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Spreadn^ hatred 

Communalism poses the greatest threat to the unity of India 


I t is a phenumenon that the country has lived 
with since Independence. Just before general 
elections, communal forces rear their ugly head, 
trying to cash in on the sentiments of the 
majority community. However, it is a tribute to 
our leaders that such divisive and dangerous 
forces have never succeeded in their gameplan. 

With the elections round the comer, commun¬ 
al forces are once again at play. But what 
surprises me is the hesitation of the ruling party 
to fight these forces. Even those who are well 
known for their secular and bold stand are 
suddenly afraid of the ‘tfindu backlash’, of the 
prospect that the majority community may 
desert them during the polls. The concept of the 
Hindu vote itself is ridiculous. In that case, if the 
Muslim vote had been the deciding factor in 
Pakistan, Benaair Bhutto would never have won 
the elections. 

In a democratic set-up, communal forces 
cannot sustain themselves for long. Although 
such forces tiavc a lot of potential, they can be 
easily defeated. At least this is what Mahatma 
Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru have taught us. It 
is indeed a pity that in Nehru’s birth centenary 
year, the forces of communalism are not being 
fought with vigour and determination. 

■rake, for instance, the Ram Janmabhoomi/ 
Babri Masjid issue, "rhe fear of alienating the 
Hindus is so great among a section of the 
Congress(I) that they are yet to come out with a 
categorical statement on the controversy. The 
Opposition too is eager to bag the Hindu vote 
and that is why prominent Janata Dal leaders are 
putting pressure on V.P. Singh not to sever links 
with the BJP even though the latter has renewed 
its pledge of creating a Hindu rashtra and lus 
advocated the demolition of the Babri Masjid. 
The result is that the Janata Dal is coming closer 
to communal forces such as the Shiv Sena, the 
Bajrang Dal and the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
(VHP). 

'llie leftists and the Congress(I), it was 
expected, would fight unitedly against the polar¬ 
isation* of communal forces. But, sadly, the 
communists have been caught between power 
and principles and are hesitating to take a 
forthright stand. The Congress(I) too is divided 
on the issue: while the party’s working commit¬ 
tee has been passing resolutions condemning 
communal forces, many Congress(I) bigwigs are 
fighting shy of the monster. But history bears 
testimony to the fact that fence-sitters have 
always suffered in the long run. 

lliough India has largely been a country of the 
Hindus, the majority community has always been 
accommodating and tolerant in the past. 'Thus, 


The fight for 
Ayodhya is 
only a 
sym^lic 
fight. The real 
Issue is not 
that of a 
temple or a 
mosque. By 
establishing 
their rights 
over the 
disputed 
place, Hindus 
want to prove 
that the 
country 
beiongs to 
them 


though Mahatma Gandhi, Nehru and Patel were 
all Hindus, they were never communal. Today, 
however, the open-minded Hindu society is 
under attack from regressive and obscurantist 
elements. These forces have,only gained in 
strength as they are not being opposed sin¬ 
cerely. 

No wonder, the Hindu communal forces have 
decided to make the Ram Janmabhoomi/Babri t 
M asjid controversy their election issue. But if 
the past is any indication, these divisive ele¬ 
ments are bound to be defeated. After the 
assassination of Mahatma Gandhi in 1948, Hindu 
communal elements contested the 1952 general 
elections and tned to make an issue out of the 
Partition of the country. But the voters did not« 
fall prey to their provocations and they were * 
routed in the polls. Yet again, in 19.57, com- 
munalists tried to make an issue out of the Hindu 
Code Bill. The Bill was even opposed by 
prominent Congressmen. And in the elections 
that followed, Prabhu Dutta Brahmachan con¬ 
tested against Nehru from the Phoolpur consti¬ 
tuency. In the election speeches, Dutt lashed 
out against Nehru, accusing him of destroying 
the country’s sanatan dhama. The resounding 
victory of Nehru gave a crushing blow to those ‘t 
who opposed the Bill. 

But communalists never seem to be deterred 
by defeats. All they needed was an issue. And, in 
1966, they found one: cow slaughter. The Jan 


B^rang Dai woriiar* damonatrallng In Delhi; all for a Hindu raj 
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^ Sangh and the Hindu Mahasabha gave a political 
colour to the question of preventing cow slaugh¬ 
ter and for a time it seemed that the country 
would be plunged into turmoil. However, that 
was not to be and Indira Gandhi, who had come 
to power by then, dealt with the communal 
forces with a stem hand. The Bharatiya Kranti 
Dal led by Chaudhary Charan Singh also came 
out strongly against the communalists. In the 
1971 general elections, the voters once again 
rejected the communalists and ail those who 
allied with them. 

I t was during the reign of the Janata Party With the 
between 1977 and 1979 that Hindu communal- CCflCrai 

ists infiltrated the government-controlled media 9 .. 

and the press in general. Some of these people eieCtlOIIS 
occupy key posts in the government even today. rOlind the 
I'The communalists however received a setback rnrnnr 

after the fall of the Janata government in 1979. vwrn»r» 

Back in power, Indira Gandhi continued her COIIIIIItinal 
attack against communal forces and Charan forcesere 
Singh too was critical of communal parlies like acralti s* 

the KSS. It was Indira Gandhi’s stand against Once again ai 
communalists that led many journalists at that plsy* Blit both 
time to assume that the Hindus would go against aUa riilins 
her party and vote for the Opposition. They . __ j || 

were proved wrong, and in the general elections pany ano ino 
held in 1984 after the assassination of Mrs Opposition 
Gandhi. Hindu communalists were routed. are hositatlns 
Who is to blame for Hindu communal brganisa- . 
tions rearing their heads once again during Rajiv COmO Out 

Gandhi’s tenure? The Congress party itself and OpOftly 

more specifically leaders like A^lin Nehru. In atfainat such 
1985, Arun Nehru and his followers drafted a ? 

note to the party president suggesting ways to HailgerOllS 

turn the Congress into a Hindu party. Although and dlvIsIVO 
the proposal was promptly shot down, its forCOfl 

sponsors continued to be active. The activities of 

Muslim communalists too during this phase _ 

helped organisations like the Vishwa Hindu ■■■■■■■■■ 

The Ram JanmaMioonil/Babrt Meslkl In Ayedhya; battlaground tor communallsia 



Parishad to spread its tentacles. To counter the 
propaganda of Congressmen like Arun Nehru, a 
number of Muslim Opposition leaders tried to 
whip up the sentiments of the Muslims. A fear 
psychosis gripped the members of the minority 
community, strengthening the Hindu Parishad’ 
further. 

The Hindu communalists within the govern¬ 
ment became so powerful that they even suc¬ 
ceeded in opening the locks of the disputed Ram 
Janmabhoomi/Babri Masjid. And after the gates 
were opened, the pandas of Ayodhya were so 
happy that they even invited Arun Nehru to 
contest the parliamentary elections from 
Ayodhya and assured him of victory. Today, 
with the general elections a few months away, 
these communal forces are once again raking up 
the Babri Masjid issue to whip up Hindu 
sentiments. As the communists have no base in 
the north, and the Opposition is in collusion with 
these elements, it is up to the Congress(l) to 
fight the communalists. But the question is: is 
the Congress(I) prepared to fight the decisive 
war? Or, is the party going to compromise with 
these farces for electoral gains? 

In the prevailing atmosphere. Syed Shahabud- 
din’s provocative statements and Muslim confer¬ 
ences have only weakened the secular forces 
and provided a fillip to communalism. 1 am not 
doubting the patriotism of Shahabuddin but a 
wrong step at this juncture could prove to be 
disastrous for the community. But it is a fact that 
Muslims today are far more tolerant than their 
Hindu counterparts. For instance, Muslims are 
prepared to accept the verdict of the court on 
the Ram Janmabhoomi/Babri Masjid issue but 
the Vishwa Hindu Parishad has already declared 
that It will not accept any adverse decision. 

B ut the fight for Ayodhya is only a symbolic 
fight. The real issue is not that of a temple 
or a mosque. By establishing their rights over 
the disputed place, the Hindus want to prove 
that the country belongs to them and the 
Muslims would have to dance to their tune. 
Muslims thus rightly feel that Babri Masjid is 
only the beginning. Many more such places of 
worship will be taken away to provoke them. In 
fact, even though Muslims are desperately 
trying to join the national mainstream, a powerful 
section of the majority community are prevent¬ 
ing them from doing so. 

Our mentality has become so distorted and 
communal that Indian intellectuals sided with 
Salman Rushdie simply because he was opposed 
by the Muslims. For the Indians, Rushdie 
became a symbol of the freedom of expression 
which was under attack. Making fun of historical 
personages only to prove oneself progressive 
does not constitute freedom of expression. I 
wonder what will happen if someone depicted 
Sita and Radha as prostitutes. Those who 
supported Salman Rushdie wanted to prove that 
Muslims are a conservative and backward lot. 

The time has come to fight the communal 
monster before it devours the country. But the 
war must be waged with determination and grit. 
A half-hearted attitude will just nut do. a 
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The return of Pande 


Why the controversial bureaucrat is back in favour 


I t is said that you can’t keep a good, 
efficient man down for very long. 
And Vinod Pande, the powerful for¬ 
mer revenue secretary, is proving the 
saying right. When V.P. Singh quit the 
finance ministry, two other bureaucrats 
fell with him—Bhure Lai, the portly 
former chief of the Directorate of En¬ 
forcement, and Vinod Pande. Not that 
the efficiency or the integrity of the two 
officers was ever in doubt. Both the men 
were shunted out of the key posts 
simply because • they were closely 
associated with V.P. Singh. 

But Prime Minister Rsyiv Gandhi’s 
advisors seem to have realised their 
mistake and there is a move to rehabili¬ 
tate at least one of them: Vinod Pande. 
However, Bhure Lai continues to look 
after the lacklustre department of coins 
and currency in the ministry of finance. 
The Prime Minister apparently, now 
wdnts Pande made an officer on special 
duty (OSD) in the Cabinet secretariat— 
the post R. K. Dhawan was given when 
he was brought back. The PM’s office 
has'reportedly made a proposal to this 
effect and it is now before the Cabinet 
I Committee on Appointments (CCA), 
which is yet to take a decision. 

Why promote Vinod Pande? Accord¬ 
ing to one version, Pande was largely 
responsible for the formulation of the 
Jawahar Rozg^ Yojana and the Pan- 
chayati Raj Bills. He discussed these 
ideas with his former minister, V.P. 
Singh, when he was revenue secretary. 
Says a finance ministry insider: “Pande, 
like any good bureaucrat, is nobody’s 
man." In an interview to a Bombay 
weekly, Syed Ashraf, a V.P. Singh 
loyalist, claimed that “V.P. Singh spoke 
about it (panchayati rap several times. 
The Congress has copied it.” If he did, 
says the finance ministry official, it is 
because Pande talked about it to V.P. 
Singh. So, the credit goes to him. 

Even after V.P. Singh left the finance 
ministry, Pande never stopped working 
on the panchayati raj plan. Later, when „ 
he was transferred as secretary, rural | 
development, he worked on the Jawahar | 
Rozgar Yojana and panchayati ng prop- < 
osals with renewed vigour. Mani Shank- I 
ar Aiyar of the Prime Minister’s Office ^ 
closely followed Pande’s progress. Aiyar S 
woHc^ with Pande on both plans, and | 
was impressed with the former revenue | 
secretoy’s dedication and hard work. 3 


Soon, the Prime Minister and his advis¬ 
ers changed their mind about him. It is 
Aiyar who is known to have initiated the 
proposal to appoint him OSD in the 
Cabinet secretariat. 

A topper from Allahabad University, 
the 57-year-old bachelor is a brilliant 
officer in his own right. He is a vora¬ 
cious reader and spends most of his 
salary of Rs 8,000 a month on books. 
“Go to his house," says an officer who 


knows him well, “and you will find that 
you can barely see the walls of his study 
because there are so many books.” 
Pande is an IAS officer of the 1955 batch 
who belongs to the Rajasthan cadre. He 
was brought on deputation to the Centre 
in April 1982 and subsequently worked 
as revenue secretary under V.P. Singh, 
when a series of raids were carried out 
on businessmen suspected of accumulat¬ 
ing black money. After V.P. Singh was 
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moved from the finance ministry, he was 
transferred as secretary in the ministry 
of agriculture and rur^ develoixnent, 
where he has been since May 1987. 

A finance ministry employee, who 
worked as Pande’s PA, recalls, “He is 
very shy of publicity and hardly meets 
the press or grants interviews. Even 
when television teams come to shoot a 
function he is attending, he tries to keep 
out of sight or remain as inconspicuous 
as he can.” His former PA also credits 
him with a remarkable ability to take 
quick decisions. "When he gave me 
something to type, it was always a final 
draft. He hardly made any changes, and 
if he had to, he wouldn't tell me to type 
out the letter again. He usually made the 
changes with his own hand." Other 
colleagues in the finance ministry re- 

V.P. Singh: faith In Panda 
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member Pande as dynamic and imiefiiitig- . 
able. A man who chose to do his won 
himself, rather than depute it to las 
subord^tes. 

T wo of Pande’s closest friends are 
P.C. Jain, who is on the Central , 
Administrative Tribunal (CAT) and I.C. 
Dwivedi, a police official presently post- 
ed in L4]ckrow. Dwivedi is the official 
who was deputed to investigate the 
forcible sterilisations in the Turkman 
Gate area during the Emergency. The 
Janata government deckled to award him 
a medal for his work and he was due to 
receive this in 1981. But the Congres- 
s(i) came to power in 1980 and, instead 
of rewarding him, the government 
assigned him to an insignificant post in 
Uttar Pradesh. All police officers who 
were similarly credited for their work on 
cases involving excesses during the 
Emergency were also denied medals. 

A senior police official who knows 
Pande well narrated an anecdote about 
the civil servant. The official has a 
brother in the computer business. He 
wanted to sell his computers to an 
educational establishment in Rsuasthan. 
Pande was posted in Jaipur then and was 
the officer who would take the final 
decision. So the official and his brother 
went to meet him in Jaipur. They 
explained the proposal to him. But 
Pande was unimpressed. He told them 
that he never liked the idea of using 
computers to do jobs that human beings 
could easily tackle. And as long as he 
was in charge there, he told the two men 
bluntly, he would never okay a move 
to instal computers. 

When V.P. Singh became finance 
minister, he chose three officers to 
assist him. They were Vinod Pande, 
revenue secretary, J.Dutta.who became 
chairman of the Central Board of Cus¬ 
toms and Excise, and Narayanan, who 
was given charge of the Income Tax 
department. Bhure Lai as chief of the 
Directorate of Enforcement gave them 
support in every way he could. All four 
officers were men of exceptional integri¬ 
ty, incorruptible and fiercely loyal to the 
finance minister. He took them into 

confidence and gave them carte blanche. 

• 

Vinod Pande's lesser known talent is 
his ability to see into the past and the 
future. An accomplished numerologist 
and astrologer, he is an officer who 
takes his- hobby seriously. His former 
PA remembers politicians such as 
Makhan Lai Fotedar visiting him to have 
their futures read. 

Asks a wag; "Was it astroloj^ that got 
him where he is, or his ability as a 
bureaucrat?” Only Vinod Pande can tell. 
Nimial HUtnlNew IMW 
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The power of reason 

Why radicals can also be humanists 


T o review Reason, Romanticism 
And Revolution by M.N. Roy is a 
tremendous task for a man like 
me. But I have made an honest effort to 
express my thoughts on the great phi¬ 
losophy contained in this book. 

M.N. Roy was a revolutionary, who 
^ waged war with arms against British 
rule. In his early days, he was a great 
nationalist, then an ardent communist 
and founder member of the Second 
Communist International. A close 
associate of Lenin, he is one of the 
greatest thinkers of the 20th century. 
However, Roy has never been only a 
man of thought but of action as well. 

In this book, Roy traces the history of 
man—from his origin to the 20th cen¬ 
tury. He discusses most of the philo¬ 
sophies and philosophers of the West 
and East and ultimately radical human¬ 
ism—a concept he evolved. This he pro¬ 
jects as a solution for mankind, which is 
groping in the dark despite iti?. achieve¬ 
ments in science, technology, political 
systems and social orders. 

Roy had his own ideas to contri¬ 
bute. Deeply disturbed by the half- 
truths and half-baked ideas which are 
misleading and dehumanising man, Roy 
focuses on the fact that man is essential¬ 
ly rational. And considering that man is 
the outcome of a biological evolution, he 
analyses mechanistic biological func¬ 
tions, which are manifested as instincts 
and intuitions. The author feels that 
since man has emerged from a law- 
governed universe, his rationality and 
sense of morality are expressions of cos¬ 
mic harmony. And that, therefore, he is 
capable of living with others in peace and 
harmony. This leads Roy to the conclu¬ 
sion: “Sanction for morality is to be 
found in man himself." 

Tracing the evolution of ideas, Roy 
points out that the (ireeks considered 
man as the measuie of everything. And 
that whenever man forgot this, he lost 
his rationality and brought mi.sery on 
himself But the man of the Renaissance 
' and the Knlighfeiiment reaffirmed his 
' faith in an L-'^i nti,,| hum.inil\. that is, the 
laliomliu "( 'mm, in beings Marx made 
th<- mist.iK( o; [orgetting man’s rational¬ 
ity and cuiii laded that class struggle 
would bring about the desirable changes. 
He held that ideas motivate revolutions 
and not class struggle. Once formulated, 
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ideas have a life of their own. 

The starting point of Marx’s material¬ 
ism, he felt,was all right. “The positive 
elements of Marxism. freed from the 
fallacies and clarified in the light of grea¬ 
ter scientific knowledge, are consistent 
wnth a more comprehensive philosophy 
which can be called integral radical 
humamsm, a philosophy which combines 
mechanistic cosmology, materialistic 
metaphysics, secular rationalist 


MM Roy Is one of tho 
groatost thinkors of 
the 20th century. In 
thhbookf he focuses 
on the fact that man Is 
essentially rational 
and projects his 
concept of radical 
humanism as a 
solution for mankind 

ethics...” But, according to Roy, Marx 
did not see that once ideas are formed, 
they continue to undergo an evolution¬ 
ary process of their own- -a process that 
runs pafrallel to the physical process of 
social evolution. He thinks this parallel 
process constitutes history. “History is 
the record of man's struggle for free¬ 
dom. Social evolution is a constitution of 
biological evolution taking place on a 
higher level, #here the struggle for ex¬ 
istence, to be more effective, becomes 
cooperative and collective. ITiat is why 
history is an organic evolutionary pro- 
ce.ss. ” 

R oy believes'the Russian revolution 
proved that ideas precede social re¬ 
volutions. He thinks that when man tries 
to give practical shape to his ideas, he 
becomes a romantic. Reason to roman¬ 
ticism to revolution is a continuous pro¬ 
cess, according to Roy. 

Excess of romanticism leads to the 


excesses of revolution. Of course, 
romanticism and revolution are perfectly 
logical processes, but not their exces¬ 
ses. We have to determine whether an 
idea is good for humanity by its reaso¬ 
nableness. Ideas are expressions of 
man’s rationality, and denote his capac¬ 
ity for living m harmony with others. 
Since man generates ideas to shape his 
own destiny, he does not become an 
instrument in the hands of fate or a 



helpless victim of class struggle. Man 
asserts his freedom by his rationality. 

TTie author raises a fundamental ques¬ 
tion: "What is the ultimate object of 
human activity?” and answers it: '''fhe 
ultimate object is freedom of the indi¬ 
vidual, freedom from exploitation, poli¬ 
tical, social, religious or otherwise.” Roy 
declares that man is constantly in the 
“c;jest for freedom and search for 
truth”. 

Roy’s philosophy, radical humanism, 
is a way of life. I congratulate the pub¬ 
lishers for publishing a new edition of 
this book as Roy’s thoughts have be¬ 
come more relevant now as the human 
race is faced with conflicts, iterance, 
inequalities and l^k of necessities. His 
thoughts are more relevant to India, 
whose credibility, integrity, unity and 
sovereignty are under threat. 

S.R. Bornmai 

The author the tortner chief minister of Karnataka, ts a 
keen student of M N Roy’s work 






SUNDAY SPORTS 


The Mack sheep 


A major controversy erupts in Britain as 16 English 
rebel cricketers sign contracts to play a series 
of matches in South Africa 

Y ou could call thfem the ‘Ran- season. Several leadinj? cricketers were 

d(y) Rebels'. They are the involved in these rand-raising jaunts, 

latest in the line of merce- The International Cricket Conference 
naries for whom cricket and (ICC), the controlling body for cricket, 
other games have ceased to prescribed a three-year ban on all play- 


Y ou could call them the ‘Ran- 
d(y) Rebels'. They are the 
latest in the line of merce¬ 
naries for whom cricket and 
other games have ceased to 
be anything more than monetary prop¬ 
ositions—in other words where the 
Krugerrand (the South African curren¬ 
cy) matters more than anything else. 

A group of 16 top-ranking cricketers 
of England have recently signed con¬ 
tracts to play a series of matches in 
South Africa in 1990 and 1991. For this 
they have been assured a tax-free pay¬ 
ment of sums ranging from £80,000 — 
£2(X),000. The only hitch here is that all 
signatories to the Gleneagles Agree¬ 
ment have restilved to prevent any 
sporting links with South Africa as long 
as it pursues its policy of apartheid. 

When the news of this proposed tour 
beginning in January next year broke out 
it succeeded in hammering the second 
nail into the coffin of British sport. The 
first came when the British Ru^y Union 
announced that it had cleared a tour of 
its players to the same country. With 
players from two disciplines flouting 
international norms, a large section of 
international sports organisations have 
bej^n voicing the threat of excommuni¬ 
cating Britain from the world of sport. 

Whether or not this proves to be an 
empty threat, it is a fact -that in the 
immediate future, Britain will lose much 
more than face. Already, several mem¬ 
ber-nations of the Commonwealth 
Games Federation have announced that 
they were seriously considering a gener¬ 
al boycott of the next Games, scheduled 
to be held in New Zealand early next 
year. Coincidentally, the date of depar¬ 
ture of the rebel English tour—-24 Janu¬ 
ary—is the day the Commonwealth 
Gaipes are scheduled to start. 

TTjis rebel tour, of course, is nothing 
new. There have been cricketers from 
sevend countries who have gone to 
Soutfi Africa either as a team or as 
individuals with what they call coaching 
assignments. In 1982, a team of English 
cricketers toured South Africa, followed 
by a squad from Australia, led by Kim 
Hughes kt 1985-86 and the following 


season. Several leading cricketers were 
involved in these rand-raising jaunts. 
The International Cricket Conference 
(ICC), the controlling body for cricket, 
prescribed a three-year ban on all play¬ 
ers going to South Africa to play or teach 
the game. 

As things stand, a great many cricke¬ 
ters, especially in England and Australia, 
are not averse to making trips like this 
for money. While the younger lot may 
think twice before knowingly jeopardis¬ 
ing their official cricket careers, the 
older players who have done duty for the 
country’ for some time are influenced 
more by the financial security these trips 
promise than any talk of solidarity with 
the Third World or apartheid. 

Mike Gatting, who has served Eng¬ 
land for many years, of course, has 
come up with an excuse for the current 
tour. “I’m prepared to go anywhere for 
the game. I don’t believe in politics being 
mixed with sport—and 1 don’t under¬ 
stand it either. 1 believe our trip will 
benefit the game.” This last remark has 
been flayed by several cricketing greats. 
Pakistani captain Imran Khan has said 
that all this was hogwash and none of the 
rebels going on the tour had anything 
other than money on their minds. 


Britain wUI lose much 
more than face. 
Alreody» several 
memboMiatioiisef . 
tlMConunoliweaith i 
Games Federation ; 
have announced Bilrt' 
they were serloushf 
considering a boycott 
of the next Games, 
scheduled to be held 
in New Zealand next 
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One curious fact is that there are two 
coloured cricketers signed for this tour. 
How players like Philip De Freitas 
wanted to join the rand bandwagon is 
anybody's guess. If anything, coloured 
players are likely to face far more 
opposition than whites, because the bulk 
of the direct opposition to the present 
South African regime comes from Third 
World countries. They face much more 
than the newly-prescribed five-year ban 
on playing for their country. They could 
well face so^l ostracism. 

The only argument that the rebel 
cricketers can offer is the meagre pay¬ 
ment the Test and County Cricket 
Board offers its players selected for'^' 
Test and other matches. But the players 
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it Moblyjto befall In 
liiidit. Flrttf the Nthru 
centenary cricket 
tewhament wW be 
affected. If the 
boycott gains In 
strength* we wilt have 
to wIMraw from the 
Auckland Games as well 


nouncing the tour and requesting the 
players to desist from making this move. 

However, another faint strain, which 
is just surfacing, could well provide an 
effective deterrent to players going to 
South Africa. It is a demand for banning 
all such cricketers from any competitive 
cricket anywhere in the world, along 
with penalties for taking such a step. 
These penalties, they feel, should 


five time. In 1986, Edinburgh was given 
the go-by when 32 countries boycotted • 
it, protesting against its links with South 
Aff^. Earlier, the Montreal Olympics 
were also shorn of ffieir glamour be-- 
cause several countries had taken ex¬ 
ception to New Zealand's participation. 
At that time, too, it was a rugby tour j 
that New Zealand had allowed which ' 
these countries had objected to. They 
had demanded the banning of New 
Zealand from the Olympics. Ironically, 
this time round New island will suff^er if 
there is a boycott, though the fault is not 
theirs. 

R epercussions will also be felt in 
other spheres of sport. England will 
have to find a means to counter the 
effects of this tour if it is to maintain 
sporting links with most other countries. 
Since legal sanctions are not possible at 
the moment, a change in laws or other 
methods will have to be found. 

The effect of this tour is also likely to 
be felt m India. First, the Nehru centen¬ 
ary cricket tournament will be affected. 
Already crippled by the refusal of the 
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PuMIc outcry over the lew wMun r cIcii t tng 
M this protMt outcMc Cord's shows 

don’t realise that flouting international 
> norms amounts to unethical income. 

H owever, what happens to the 
cricketers’ careers is not of interest 
to the sporting world. The repercus¬ 
sions of this tour could be so severe that 
they could engulf the entire worid of 
British sport. Representatives of sever¬ 
al countries have already started deman¬ 
ding action to stop this tour. They have 
asked the Thatcher government to de¬ 
nounce the tour and make personal 
appeals to the players not to undertake 
the trip. They have also asked for a 
^tegorical stand from the TCCB, de- 


financial. And so heavy that no player 
would risk going to South Africa unless 
he had decided not to get back to his 
homeland. 

But neither the TCCB nor the Austra¬ 
lian or other cricketing authorities are 
prepared to take such a drastic step at 
the moment. And this is the principal 
reason why this rebel tour could gener¬ 
ate a movement for isolating Britain 
from the entire sporting world. 

A campaign is ^eady being plamied 
to propagate the shunning of ail sporting 
contacts with Britain for allowing their 
players to go to South Africa. Although 
this will be a long and difficult process, it 
could gradually gain the support of 
several countries. 

As a start, the Commonwealth Games 
may be affected for the second consecu- 


West Indies and Australia to take part in 
the competition on a limited-overs basis 
planned to be held in several parts of the 
country later this year, the automatic 
ban on players intending to go to South 
Africa will denude En^ish cricket to 
such an extent that the country will be 
able to put in little more than a token 
appearance. That, too, if there is no 
move on the international circuit to 
sever links with England's sportsper- 
s(ms. 

The second blow could be in the 
sphere of the Commonwealth Games. 
Last time around, India fell in with 
dissenting countries and refused to send 
a team to Edinburgh. If the boycott gains 
in strength, we will have to withdraw 
from the Auckland Games as well. 
AriJHSm 
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HONOUR 


I n service of man 

Lakshmi Chand Jain wins the Magsaysay award for community development 


I t is a distinction he is uncomfortable 
with. When Lakshmi Chand Jain, 64, 
heard that he had won the Mag' 
saysay award for public service this 
year, he wasn’t elated. "1 can’t help 
feeling that the award is meaninjtless 
when millions of handloom weavers are 
faced with poverty and unemployment.” 

For years, Jain has been battling what 
he terms the ”Krim” implications of 
unempk)yment as a result of the textile 
policy. ’’When my fneiid Abid Hussain, 
who is the chairman of the 'I'extile Policy 
Review Committee, called to inform me 
of the award, I reminded him that every 
single suggestion I had made to the 
Planning Commission so far had been 
rejected. My work has always been with 
the weavers and artisans, and what is 
the use of being elected for an award by 
a body sitting far away when I can do 
nothing to change their plight?” he says 
ruefully. 

The development economist becomes 
the 27th Indian to win the Ramon 
Magsaysay award, Asia’s highest reepg- 
nition of outstanding work in the fields of 
public service, government leader.ship, 
journalism, literature, creative com¬ 
munications, arts, comnuinity leadership 
and international understanding. Howev¬ 
er modest Jain chwises to be about it, 
the award brings with it international 
recognition for over 4.‘i years of public 
service. Sitting in his little office on New 
Delhi's Barakhamba Road, the slight 
man with bright eyes and a benevolent 
face points to the towering Food Cor¬ 
poration of India building outside his 
window, and exclaims, "Gandhiji would 
have fainted if he saw this. He advocated 
self-sufficiency in the basic necessities of 
life—food and dtithing—not dependence 
upon vast structures of government.” 
The history of the handloom weavers is 
inextricably linked with that of the free¬ 
dom movement, says Jain, gesturing at 
his immaculate white khadi kurta attire. 
Cloth and food must be produced locally, 
he says, ’’not food in Haryana and Punjab 
and cloth by Reliance. You have to 
extract employment out of the produc¬ 
tion system, and the textile industry is 
suited for this. You can produce cloth in 
the hills or in the Rajasthan desert.” 

Jain’s economic training was not ac¬ 
quired in classrooms, but founded on the 
Gandhian belief that poverty and inequal¬ 
ity had to be eradicated. Till his marriage 



Lakshmi Chand Jain: racognHIon tor 45 yaara 
ofsarvics 

(at 41. to economist Devaki Jain), he 
spent his time doing voluntary work, 
focusing on the basic problem of unem¬ 
ployment. His first brush with econo¬ 
mics came when Kamaladevi Chatto- 
padhyaya visited his refugee rehabilita¬ 
tion effort at Delhi’s Kingsway Camp 
soon after the Partition. All other visi¬ 
tors had raved about the facilities being 
offered, but far-sighted Kamaladevi shot 
a question at him which, he says, 
changed his life: what would the re¬ 
fugees do once the camp ended? "They 
were landless agricultural refugees, and 
we fought to get them agricultural land 
at Chhatarpur (where there are fancy 
farms today).” Thus was the Indian 
Cooperative Union founded; later this 
premier institution was responsible for 
starting the Cottage Industries Limited 
to encourage handicrafts. 

In 1966, faced with the prospect of 



having to support a family, Jain took up a 
job for the first time. A group of 
technicians and engineers approached 
him for his expertise on economics to a 
project they had started together:^^ In¬ 
dustrial Development Services, an eco¬ 
nomic engineering consultancy organisa¬ 
tion which Jain heads today. Community 
development remains his main interest, 
but he is disillusioned with the fact that 
the country has forgotten what Gandhiji 
advocated. "Today’s political system 
bears no resemblance to what we had, 
thought we were building,” he says 
regretfully. “The village republic was 
essential for a society that was dignified 
and autonomous. Now we have pro- 
;duced a society highly dependent on thft 
state.” He denounces the Panchayati Raj' 
Bill and the Jawahar Rozgar Yojana 
scheme, calling them cosmetic efforts. 
"Here they are indulging in subterfuge, 
bypassing the states and giving the 
money direct to the panchayats,” Jain 
says. “You don’t have to be a political 
pundit to know that this is because state 
after state is going to the Opposition.” 

Jain’s seminal work. Grass Without 
Roots—Rural Development Under Gov¬ 
ernment Auspices, deals with his experi¬ 
ence with community and rural develop¬ 
ment work since the First Plan in 1952. 

As chairman of the All-India Handicrafts 
Board (1978-1980), the founder chair¬ 
man of the cooperative stores. Super 
Bazaar, and later as an expert on various 
economic, planning committees and 
steering groups, Jain has contributed 
vastly to India’s planning process, even 
if his suggestions on the textile policy 
have gone largely unheeded. "From 
self-reliance, we have turned to Re¬ 
liance,” he laments, hitting out at the 
textile industry giant. “Planners have 
compulsions of their own, the govern¬ 
ment is in the clutches of the mill 
ma^ate lobby, which accounts for the 
entire manipulation of the textile policy.” 

The Gandhian says there are 
hundreds of worthwhile causes to contri¬ 
bute to. His 84-year-old father, who- 
lives with him in New Delhi, is compiling 
an exhaustive history of freedom- 
fighters, and the journalist’s award in his 
mother’s meipory needs upgrading. 
“When I see my father and his research, 

I realise I am nothing," he concludes 
humbly. , 

SMraz SMhva / 
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ODDS AND TRENDS 


Bidding for a 
post 


11 was a novel method of 
electing the head of the 
village. The Morve gram 
panchayat in Maharashtra’s 
Satara district held elections 
for the post of sarpanch and a 
deputy sarpanch on 1 
August- - with a difference. 

Open tenders were floated 
for the post,s. The one who 
bid the highest was Sadashiv 



Jagtap, who paid Rs 13,50() 
and was declared the 
sarpanch. The second 
highest bidder was Shivaji 
Diagude who paid Rs 5,500 
and was declared deputy 
sarpanch. 

Proceeds from the auction 
will be used for the uplift of 
the hamlet. 

The superior 
food 

I f you want to maintain a 
robust health and stay away 
from disease, try vegetarian 
food. At least, it’s safe. And 
superior to non-vegetarian 
food. 

In a recent speech, 
former vice-president 
B.D.Jatti remarked that 
dependence on “food of 
botanical origin” brought 
about a lot of savings. He 
said that recent scientific 
studies had shown that 
vegetarian food was superior 
to non-vegetarian diet. The 
studies were done by 
independent agencies in 
Britain. Meat-eaters fell 
victim to serious diseases 
and spent more time in 
hospitals than plant-eaters. 


Talented duo 


It is a rare combination in¬ 
deed—two brothers 
who are endowed with 
exceptional academic 
abilities—and how! At 11, 
Balamurali Krishna will be 
stepping into his final year 
B.Sc, while his 18-year-old 
brother Jaya is at the 
moment doing a combined 
MD-Ph.D programme. Both 
the brothers are studying in 
the United States. 

Take a look at Bala’s 
abilities. When he was six he 
was admitted to school and 
completed his first grade in 
two months. In his third year 
in school he completed his 
third and fourth grades, and 
later, he moved on from the 
fifth to the seventh grade. 

His skills, did not take long 
to draw the attention of the 
authorities. He was admitted 
to the Gifted Mathematics 



Programme by the State 
University of New York and 
was engaged in the Study for 
Mathematically Precocious 
Youth, a programme at Johns 
HopkifW University. He 
quiified for this programme 
when he was just nine. 

Incidentally, both the 
brothers have even authored 
a book, AIDS—The True 
Story, which was published 
in January this year. What’s 
more, they are chalking out a 
mathematics programme for 
high school students in India 
coordinating their efforts 
with the Voorhees College, 
Vellore, to begin with. 


The ultimate 
trickster 

it was straight out of a film. 
In Bombay, Laxmanbhai 
Parekh Zaveri used at least 
four different names and 
swindled diamond merchants 
to the tune of Rs 30 lakhs. 

i'he poseur donned the 
cloak of a diamond impor¬ 
ter-exporter and used four 
bogus names—Ramanlal, 
Benilal, Babulal and Porwal. 
In order to give some cre¬ 
dence to his so-called afflu¬ 
ence—and repute—he 
boasted of owning a flat in 
Santa Cruz (while actually 
renting a paying guest 
accommodation), and be¬ 
came a member of the Bom¬ 


THIS INDIA 


• BILASPUR: In the firet-ever prosecution and conviction 
of its kind In the state, the chief judicial magistrate, M.D. 
Sharma, here recently sentencfd a pujarl of Nainadevi 
temple to six months' rigorous Imprisonment and fined him 
Rs 1 (XX) under Section 195 of the IPC. The judge found the 
priest, Oesh Raj, guilty of performing the pii/awhile drunk. 
This resulted in an anercation between him and some 
pilgnms who were present in the temple. The pilgrims 
reported the matter to the police that the pujeri had hurt 
their religious sentiments by performing the puja under the 
influence of liquor-~T/je Tribune (Sunil Sharma, Kathua) 

e AURANGABAO: Students who appeared for the second 
year examination of the bachelor of homoeopathy (medical 
and surgery), conducted by the Marathwada university in 
March-Aprii this year, secured more than 60 marks out of 
50. More than 25 students had appeared for the practicals 
which were of 50 marks—The Kashmir Times (Rohit TIku, 
Srinagar) 

as lOb the ENTRY aiVEN FIRST 


bay Diamond Merchants 
Association. By gaining an 
introduction through a well- 
known commission agent, he 
won the confidence of the 
traders in the diamond indus¬ 
try. 



He printed visiting cards 
and sported different wigs, 
spectacles and hair styles to 
suit his image—and conveni¬ 
ence. He collected the di¬ 
amonds between February 
and March from his victims 
on the plea that he wanted to 
show them to foreign cus¬ 
tomers. 

And absconded. But not 
for long. He was finally 
arrested by the police on 1 
August. 


Agardenof 

skulls 

When you feel down in 
the dumps and are suffering 
from mental strain, try taking 
a walk through the garden of 
skulls. Morbid? Alwaye 
sculptor P.V. Ramachandran 
Filial does not think so. 

‘Highway 

Ramachandran’—as he is 
popularly known— is working 
on a unique project: a garden 
of 100,000 human skulls—in 
terracotta. He has already 
created prototypes of nearly 
500 skulls, which he calls 
“frustrated skulls”, since 
they reflect the emotions of a 
“tortured soul”. The garden 
is meant to provide relief to 
morose people, those who 
suffer from great tension. A 
walk through the garden 
could soothe one’s taxed 
mind, says Ramachandran. j 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


BEGINNING 13 AUGUST 1989eY AMRITLAL 


^ ARIES (21 March —20 April) 
lyVcrQl You may have to seek alter- 
■ * means of subsistence 

this week. This will be be- 
cause you may be dis¬ 
appointed with your current assignment. 
You may not find yourself m a position to 
depend on friends. Relatives will not be 
helpful either. In any case, you should not 
rely too much on others. If you are to make 
any headway, you have to make it on your 
own steam Look after your health 
Good daloi: 13, 15 and 19 
Lucky nufflbort: 6. 7 and 9 
Favourable direction: North 

TAURUS (21 Aprll-20 May) 

Though most of your press¬ 
ing problems will be solved, 
you will still find minor 
obstacles on your path to 
success this week. You might also face 
opposition on your professional front An 
old person of the opposite sex will cause 
some problems However, the time is 
particularly favourable for love and mat¬ 
rimonial affairs You are advised not to 
waste time on questionable pleasures. 
Go^ dates: t4. 16 and 17 
Lucky numbart: 3. 5 and 7 
Favourable direction: Souih 

GEMINI (21 May-20 June) 
C'JrvH Your problems, despite 

y \ your efforts, will not be 

solved this week You are 
likely to remain perplexed 
and apprehensive The domestic front will 
also prove disappointing Any wrong move 
or decision on your part may prove expen¬ 
sive. You will have to constantly guard 
against deceit. You will not be m a position 
to trust or rely on too many people. But 
don’t worry. There are better days ahead 
Good daloa: 14, 15 and 18 
Lucky numbars: 1. 5 and 7 
Favourable direction: West 

CANCER (21 June—20 July) 

This promises to be a ve^ 
successful week for you. 
Matters of the heart will, 
BBSSUM however, cause anxiety. 
Litigations should also be avoided. In mo¬ 
ments of crisis, women will come to your 
rescue. You might make new friends. 
However, your relatives will not be very 
co-operative. You are advised not to mix 
business with pieasure. 

Good daloa; 16, 17 and 19 
Lucky numbars: 4, 6 and 8 
Favourabla dlrocUon: South 


LEO (21 Joly-20 August) A 

female member of your 
/U family may cause anxiety to 
you. However, women-folk 
B^stiOM in general will be of great 
help to you. Those in authority will also 
prove helpful. You may gain financially, 
provided you are discreet Much of course 
will depend on your own efforts and initia¬ 
tive. You are advised to look after your 
health. This is a favourable week for trek- 
k^rs 

Good dates; 13, 17 and 18 
Lucky numbars: 1, 3 and 5 
Favourable dirocllon: East 

VIRGO (21 August—20 
Sapiambar) Your business 
will suffer a minor setback 
I*’® ®®f'y P®rt of this 
week. Otherwise your 
affairs will make steady progress New 
friends and fresh interests will contribute to 
your happiness Children will also be a 
source of |oy and comfort. The time is 
favourable for courtship and marriage. Your 
health will improve. You are advised to 
keeo UP your correspondence 
Good dates: 17. ie and 19 
Lucky numbers: 3, 7 and 9 
Favourabla diraclion; South-east 

LIBRA (21 Saptombar—20 
Octobar) This week will pro- 
vide you with plenty of 
pHflUna opportunities for fun and 
QkSSZl frolic. You may, however, 
lose something which has been very pre¬ 
cious to you. The time is particularly good 
for gambling, speculation and love affairs 
You will find yourself in a position to repay 
your debts. Professional affairs will make 
good progress, despite opposition from 
seniors or those in authority. 

Good dates: 15. 16 and 17 
Lucky numbars: 4, 8 and 9 
Favourabla dlraetlon; North-west 

^ SCORPIO (21 Octobar—20 
Novambor) This will be a 
happier and certainly more 

_ eventful week for you. The 

time will be particularly 
favourable for love and matrimonial affairs. 
Social engagements will keep you busy. 
Speculative ventures will yield good re¬ 
sults. An elderly relative will prove very 
helpful. However, be careful In money 
matters. Check extravagance. 

Good dates: 16, 18 and 19 
Lucky nambors: 2. 3 and 8 
Favourable dlraetlon: South 


pTWSP SAGITTARIUB (21 Novem- 
bar—20 Docembar) Rela- 
lives will help you in various 
ways this week. Domestic 
affairs will keep you quite 
busy and,' as a result, you may not find time 
to pay attention to your professional affairs. 
Love and matrimonial affairs will make 
steady progress. The death of a distant 
friend or relative will cause grief. Financial¬ 
ly. you will be in a spot of trouble. Look 
after your health. 

Good daloa: 13. 16 and 18 
Lucky numbera: 6, 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: East * 

CAPRICORN (21 Dacamber— 

I 20 January) Promotions or 

b transfers are in store for 

you this week. You may 
^ have to undertake a journey 

which will be the answer to one of your 

pressing domestic problems. This is a very 
critical week for businessmen. Someone 
may fall ill, but do not be too worried about 
it. The time is particularly favourable for 
those who belong to the working classes. 
Avoid entering into disputes. 

Good datea; 16, 17 and (8 
Lucky numbera: 1, 4 and 9 
Favourabla dlraetlon: North-west 

AQUARIUS (21 Jsnuary-20 
February) Provided you are 
discreet and careful on the 
professional front, this 
week has a fair measure of 
success In store for you. Keep your busi¬ 
ness partners and other associates in good 
humour. However, love and domestic 
affairs are not well-signified. Someone 
close to you will cause anxiety. You are 
advised not to make changes in your plans 
and to avoid getting into disputes. 

Good dataa: 14, 18 and 19 
Lucky numbers: 2, 6 and 7 
Fivounble direetlan: North 

PISCES (21 February—20 
rAjUCJ March) Your domestic 

affairs will be a source of 
inspiration and happiness. 
BkufVw You will receive letters 

which will bring good news concerning 
your career prospects or business. On the 
whole, this should prove to be a successful 
week. You might be promoted. Be discreet 
in what you say. Conserve your energies 
and resources for the future. 

Good dates: 14, 15 and 19 
Lucky nombare: 5, 6 and 7 
Favourabla direction; West 


Star Psftnen: Vlrgii—Loo 

The Virgo woman may be carried away by the Leo man's personalia and confidence. The Leo man loves to be the 
focus of attention. He likes people flattenng and admiring him. But he may also be arrogant and imperious and the 
sooner the Virgo woman realises this, the better for her. 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Bom again 


T he All India Anna Dravi- 
da Munnetra Kazhagam 
(AIADMK) has found its 
voice again. The party organ, 
NamaSiu MGR (Our MGR), 
was revived with a great deal 
of fanfare and publicity (full- 
page advertisements in the 
Madras press) early this 
month. The daily was closed 
down by party general 
secretary Jayalalitha on 6 
June, probably because of 
financial constraints. 

For long, the AIADMK 
had suffered from a serious 
resource crunch, forcing 
Jayalalitha to take some un¬ 
usual steps (such as deman¬ 
ding deposits from members 



JayalalMui: reviving Hw paper 


who wanted to contest the 
Tamil Nadu state election) to 
raise money. It is believed 
that it was the recent induc¬ 
tion of former minister R.M. 
Veerappan into the AIADMK 
fold that allowed Namadhu 
MGR to hit the stands once 
again. A wealthy film produc¬ 
er, Veerappan is close to a 
number of the state’s money 
bags. People believe that 
Jayalalitha took him on only 
to m^e her party financially 
viable. 


No easy Job 


T he imadhu MGR re- 
launch had its moment of 
controversy. A reporter who 
worked with the paper be¬ 
fore it closed down, V. Kan- 
nan, was delighted when he 



Nataralan: bullying a lournallat 7 


saw the ads that announced 
its ‘comeback’. He arranged 
to see M. Natarajan—^Jayala- 
litha's aide who is believed to 
have the lady in his control— 
about being re-hired by the 
paper. According to Kannan, 
their meeting on 27 July was 
an unusual one. Natarajan, 
he alleges, accused him of 
feeding other newsmen with 
stories that showed Jayala¬ 
litha in a bad light and then 
proceeded to beat him up. 
Natarajan has denied that any 
such thing took place, but the 
matter is to be decided by 
the chief metropolitan magis¬ 
trate, before whom Kannan 
lodged his complaint. 


War of words 


I t is the silly season in 
Andhra Pradesh. Politi¬ 
cians have been trading the 
most absurd charges ever' 
since Rajiv Gandhi took a dig 
at chief minister N.T. I^ama 
Rao. “How can they (the 
Opposition) allow them¬ 
selves to be led on the poli¬ 
tical stage to participate in a 
drama by someone whose 
only claim to fame was cellu¬ 
loid?” he asked in a reference 
to the Oppo.sition’s resigna¬ 
tion from the Lok Sabha. 
Two days later. NTR retali¬ 
ated by accusing Rajiv’s gov¬ 
ernment of having accepted 
bribes in the Bofors deal and 



calling him "a traitor”. This 
proved too much for former 
APCC(I) chief Jalagam Ven- 
gala Rao. who repeatedly 
charged NTR with being a 
"CIA agent”. He claimed he 
had proof of this. Congress¬ 
man and former asscKiate of 
NTR, Nadlenda Bhaskara 
couldn't resist pointing out 
that it was he who first “pub¬ 
licly announced that NTR 
was a CIA agent”. 

NTR’s men jumped to his 
defence. Telugu Desam Par¬ 
liamentary Party leader P. 
Upendra said that there was 
nothing wrong in calling 
someone who had acted 
against the national interest a 
traitor. And TDP general 
secretary Ashok Gajapathi 
Raju—in a piece of reasoning 
that IS not altogether clear— 
said that if NTR was a CIA 
agent, then by the same 
token Rajiv was an agent for' 
the French. The war of 
words—when it was last 
heard—was very much on. 


Tripped up 


O ne example of how the 
All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee (AiCC-I) ’works’. Re¬ 
cently, it decided to send one 
of its joint secretaries, 
Kailash Pati, to Singbhum 
district in Bihar to "go into 
the bifurcation of the District 
Congress Committee 


(DCC)” there. But when re¬ 
porters cross-checked with 
the state’s Pradesh Con¬ 
gress Committee (PCC-1) 
chief, Jagannath Mishra, he 
told them that the DCC was 
not bifurcated and that all he 
had done was to set up 



Mlahra: uiHMCMaary Invastigatlofi 


town-level committees in the 
district. Why then did the 
AICC(I) send someone to 
enquire into something that, 
did not happen? The theory 
that Pati’s was another of 
those meaningless pleasure 
trips that Congress func- 
tionanes make in the guise of 
work is weak. Singbhum dis¬ 
trict. after all, is nobody’s 
ide.i of paradise. The truth 
lies, perhaps, in a character¬ 
istic that the AICC(I) has 
exhibited more than once; 
ignorance, a 
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Itanl Shankar Aiyar; unllkaly guaat 


Q. Parthaaarathy: lafi out 


Mani matters 

T he line between politics 
and the civil service has 
never been finer. Recently, 
the flamboyant joint secret¬ 
ary of the Prime Minister's 
office (PMO), Mani Shankar 
Aiyar, was among those who 
attended the meeting of the 
Congress(l) Working Com¬ 
mittee at Rajiv’s residence. 
The presence of Aiyar, who 
was responsible for drafting 
the Panchayati Raj Bill, 
caused a great deal of sur¬ 
prise and led some senior 
politicians to frown. This was 
the first time, after ail, that a 
bureaucrat was invited to 
attend a high-powered party 
meeting. TTiere was another 
official present at the PM’s 
residence that day—the civil 
service’s new power-centre, 
G. Parthasarathy. However, 
all he did was stalk the corri¬ 
dor outside the room in 
which the meeting was held, 
waiting to be called in if the 
need arose. 


Sharma is safe 


W hen elections are 
round the comer, the 
sword over the occupant of 


Mandi House’s throne invari¬ 
ably hangs by a simimer 
thread. And Doordarshan’s 
director-general Shiv Sharma 
has for long feared that itwas 
in danger of snapping. 
However, he heaved a sigh 
of relief sometime back, 
■when the government con¬ 
firmed his tenure. 

From all accounts, the 
government is very pleased 
with Sharma. The H.K.L. 
Bhagat protege is now adept 
at the art of making program¬ 
mes that show it up in the 
kindest light. Credibility be 
damned. Information and 
broadcasting ministry offi¬ 
cials predict that Sharma is 
safe at least until the elec¬ 
tions. 


8hlv Shamw: tUylng powar | H.K.LBh«gai:plM»*d 


e]q)orted rice be up to the 
mark? And why does the 
government continue to 
allow such large exports of 
rice when 3.5 lakh tonnes of 
it are being imported to 
India? 

Umsufl'.alliivain 


Of rice and men 


T he capital’s most famous 
wheeler-dealer has been 
at It again. Despite the furore 
in the press about his rice 
deals, builder-cum-hotelier 
Lalit Suri recently signed 
another contract to export 
basmati to the Soviet Un¬ 
ion—this time for one lakh 
tonnes. The price at which 
the deal was struck has 
amazed market circles. 
While the retail price for 
basmatiK Rs 19,000 a tonne, 
Suri IS selling for as little as 
Rs 12,000. How does he do 
it? Will the quality of the 



Youth power 


N ot half as many young 
Congressmen are likely 
to get tickets to stand for 
election to the Lok Sabha as 
did in 1984. But this has not 
prevented the Youth Con¬ 
gress from gearing up for the 
poll, even before its date has 
been announced. At the mo¬ 
ment, it is organising rallies 
all over the country to tell 
the people how cowardly and 
hypocritical the Opposition 
was to first raise the Bofors 
issue and then resign from 
Parliament and refuse to dis¬ 
cuss it. 

"The Youth Congress has 
also set up booth-level com¬ 
mittees in different states to 
scan the electoral roUs for 
false names or onjissions. 
Already, they are complain¬ 
ing that in the non- 
CongressfD-ruied states, the 
rolls have been swamped 
with new names. They are 
not sure why. |faybe, it’s 
because the vofffig age has 
been lowered. But the mem¬ 
bers of booth-level commit¬ 
tees do not think this is the 
only explanation, n 
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Remember your childhood adventures. The 
eternal fight between good and evil. On the beaches. 
In steamy deserts. Treacherous swamps, jungles, 
mountains. 

Now create those moments for your son. 
While you re-live yours. With G.I. JOE International 
W Heroes. 

A highly motivated team of specialists 
committed to liberating the world from COBRA 
terrorism. Armed with super intelligence, inaedible 
power and an array of contemporary weapons and vehicles. 

G.I. JOE. The world's classic toy. inches of feisty life¬ 
like soldier. With 21 different parts and 16 life-like movements, 
every JOE is a marvel of true-to-life miniature modelling. A 
tribute to the toymaker's art. And the stuff of every boy's dream. 

G.I. JOE. A world favourite. More than 200 million 
figures and 100 million vehicles have stirred the imagination of 
boys the world over for 25 years. 

So, bring adventure into your son's life. With G.I. JOE 
toys, comics, video cassettes. And the fun will never end. 




■r-f 



Cui^ Ho (C.I. JC® M-79 gmiade launcher expert) leading.Snake Eyw, Short Fuse 
and Zap on a mission to seek and destroy COBRA'S desert hideout. 




G.1. JOE. Gift your childhood to your son. 
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Everyday over 1.5 million Weston televisions are switctied 
on, with pride. 

And everyday millions ol people watch their favourite 
programmes come alive on Vtteston. 

And, of course, nearly everybody has seen at least one 
programme on aviteston television. 

These are a few facts that have made Weston the biggest 
name in Televisions. 


The electr<mics people 



































Andrew Yule salutes Calcutta, 
the “City of Joy” 
in its Tercentenary Year 
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125 years ago, Calcutta, the 
then capital of Imperial India 
welcomed a young Scottish 
entrepreneur. Inspired by 
the city’s charm and its 
pioneering activities in the 
field of industrialisation he 


set up a vast Managing 
Agency House. 


Since then the togetherness 
of Calcutta and Andrew Yule 
has withstood the winds of 
change. And today. Yule is a 
successful multi-divisional,« 
multi-product Government of 


India Enterprise. 
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Land scam 

I t is hardly surprising to 
find corruption seeping 
into politics iPawar's plots, 
2—8 July). Despite the fact 
that Pawar is involved in one 
ol the biggest land scandals 
m recent times, he is com¬ 
pletely unfazed. This in itself 
is a grim pointer to the state 
of politics today. Strangely, 
even Kajiv (jatidhi is not 
calling for action against the 
Maharashtra CM. ITie 
reason perhaps lies m his not 
wanting to upset the chess¬ 
board of the state’s politics. 
After the demise of Vasant- 
dada I’atil. the PM has no 
one to fall back upon in 
Maharashtra. Despite his un¬ 
set upulous and cunning 
ways. Pawar, no doubt, has 
the power and guile to lead 
the Congress(l) to victory in 
Maharashtra at the next 
elections. 

Anil Kumar DwIvadI, Naw DaUtl 
Sh«r«d Pawar: dubloua daala? 


Misconception 

I was particularly amused 
to find a statement about 
Vajpayee: “You remember 
the early Vajpayee... who 
told us that secularism did 
not mean giving over the 
rights of the majority to a 
bunch of minonties" ( Why 
Vajpayee failed, 16—22 
July). I would like to know 
what is nght in the author’s 
belief and whether secular¬ 
ism means giving away the 
rights of the majority to 



A.B. Valpayaa: a ilbaral 

minonties. I was even more 
amused to read the author’s 
next statement: “Everybixiy 
who v/as brought up as a 
secularist was outraged. ’’ 
Yes indeed! After all, a "true 
secularist" is a Hindu-baiter 
and a bwitlicker of the minor¬ 
ities. I would like to inform 
the author that the common 
man has now developed a 
contempt for phoney secular¬ 
ists like him who will retract 
their steps when it comes to 
attacking minority com- 
munalism and fanaticism, but 
will l(K)k for an excuse to 
cnticise Hindus and their 
organisations. 

Daapak Daahpaada, Nagpur 
(mSrnraahtra) 

' !■ 1, ’ ’ .’'"..fr 

Two pfioto 

W hy is an unnecessary 
fuss being made about 
the fact that Satish Sharma is 
the second most powerful 
man in the count^ ( The 
other pilot, 25 June—ljuly)? 
If one pilot can rule the coun¬ 


try,'why can’t another be his 
adviser? In India, the more 
corrupt a leader is. the grea¬ 
ter is his leadership quality. 
The redeeming feature in the 
Rajiv-Satish friendship is that 
it has stood the test of time. 
But then, friendship and gov¬ 
ernance should not be mixed 
at least for the sake of the 
nation. 

Raloo (Soya/, Jorhat (Aaaam) 

This India 

R ajasthan is no longer a 
l^d of Rajput chivalry 
(A marriage on earth,30 
July—5 August). It is indeed 
ironical that at a time when 
India is entering the missile 
age, petty differences be¬ 
tween castes still exist. The 
incident in which a Harijan 
bride and groom were mar- 
I ried with a police baton in¬ 
stead of the sacred fire is too 
bizarre. 'This is a blatant 
violation of the Constitution. 
If the Harijans are not recog¬ 
nised as essential segments 
of the Hindu community, 
how wiU they ever get their 
identity? It is amazing how 
people like Syed Shahabud- 
din get away with making 
comments about the “minor¬ 
ities and weaker sections” 
and yet do nothing about 
such untoward incidents. 

A.B. Roy, Hoa^ (Want 
Banga!) 


Class barrier 

W hile it IS true to say 
that people react 
violently to conversion, it is 
not fair to say that Muslims 
react more violently to 
conversion (Changing faiths, 
30 July—ISjAugust). Actually it 
is not religion which is 
creating problems, but the 
class barrier which is at the 
root of all evil. As long as the 
division between ‘upper’ and 
‘lower’ classes exists, there 
is no hope for society. 
Khushwant Singh cites the 
instance of a Muslim father’s 
reaction when his daughter 
converted to Christianity. 
Agreed, the daughter met 


with a gruesome death, but 
has Mr Singh forgotten the 
instances of those women 
who were done away with 
because they failed to bnng 
dowry? 

Aakn Fahml, Delhi 

Sexist 

T he title of the story was 
hardly fair (Beauty and 
the brain, 3()July—5 Au¬ 
gust). It Iwd a sexist bias. 
Do you really 
believe that intelli¬ 
gence is the prerogative of 
men only? After Indira Gan¬ 
dhi, Benazir Bhutto, Mar¬ 
garet Thatcher and Corazon 
Aquino, I thought we had 
proved our worth. But 
obviously male chanvinists 
do not think so. 

Alaya Oaa, New Delhi * 



Jayalalltha; unlair dig 

■ R.M. Veerappan is hardly 
being honest when he 
says that he has never quar¬ 
relled withjayalalitha. In 
fact, he was responsible for 
all the chaos after MGR’s 
death. He had even passed 
round the word that Jayala- 
litha was only interested in 
money and power. Now 
when he has realised that he 
cannot survive oh his own 
merit, he has come back to 
Jayalalitha. You have rightly 
pr^icted that bad days are 
ahead for the DMK. 1 won¬ 
der how long the honeymoon 
between Veerappan and 
Jayalalitha will continue. 
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Politicians have neither prin¬ 
ciples nor scruples as politics 
in Tamil Nadu will amply 
testify. 

U.S. Iyer, Bangalore 
IKarttalaka) 

i APs problems 

O n what basis does Air 
Commodore Jasjit Singh 
say that the accident rate of 
lAF fighter aircraft is not 
higher than in any other 
country [The unsafe skies, 

16—22 July)? The accident 
rate of 1.5 per cent for every 
10,000 flying hours is cer¬ 
tainly on the higher side 
when compared to the 0.65 
per cent in the US Air Force. 
It is because of this high 
accident rate that very few 
people are joining the air 
force. Added to this is the 


Formation flying by lAF pilots 

fact that the lAF pilots are 
not given the kind of incen¬ 
tives that pilots in Indian as 
well as foreign airlines enjoy. 

If the lAF feels that HAL 
is not fully equipped to in- 
digenise the MiG-21, MiG- 
23 or MiG-27, then it should 
import these aircraft from 
the Soviet Union, or ask 
HAL to improve its stan¬ 
dards. 

Saitfey Chopra, ChateHgarh 






Need off the hour 

T he Indo-Sri Lankan 
accord was signed at a 


A solar system on your root 

Y ou have mentioned that I maintaining j 
certain houses are built atures inside 



with a lotus pond on the 
roof-top and that cost is of no 
consideration (Have money 
mil spend. 2'd —2yjuly). But 
there is an interesting reason 
for having a nnif-top pond: 
its use as a passive solar 
system to control room 
temperature. The main in¬ 
hibiting factor IS, of course, 
the high initial Cost. The 
system consists of a shallow 
pond on the roof with a cover 
which is kept on during the 
day and removed at nights in 
summer. The pond absorbs 
heat from the environment 
and dissipates it into the 
atmosphere at night, thus 


time when Kajiv Gandhi was 
confronted with the Hofors 
controversy (An area of dis¬ 
cord, 9—ISJiily). Me, 
however, insisted that the 
accord was mainly reached to 
avoid the US setting up an air 
base at rrincomalee, which 
would have affected the unity 
and integnty of India. Like¬ 
wise, President Preinadasa 
is grapping with a poor admi¬ 
nistration and lack of will 
power on the part of his 
party to translate the elec¬ 
tion manifesto into a reality. 
Rajiv Gandhi, too, has to 
answer the voters on the 
IPKF'S presence in Sri 
Lanka. In order to resolve 
the imbroglio, both Kajiv and 


maintaining an even temper¬ 
atures inside. 'I’his explana¬ 
tion IS naturally on over- 
simplication of the actual pro¬ 
cedure. because much more 
is involved in the design than 
the mere setting up of the 
pond. Such techniques 
should be an obvious choice 
for a designer commissioned 
to produce an innovation, 
especially if there is no con¬ 
straint on the budget. I am 
sure that if certain stilar- 
sensitive techniques are stu¬ 
died and applied, a style may 
well evolve which is not just 
energy efficient, but will also 
have an intellectual appeal. 

F.M. SoonawaUa, Luchnow 
(VUarPradeah) 


Premadasa will have to ex¬ 
hibit a statesmanship of the 
highest order. 

MU. BtmaU. New Delhi 

■ India IS fast emerging as a 
bully. The demonstration of 
Its might in Sn Lanka, Nepal 
and the Maldives is not 
aimed at winning votes in an 
election ye.ar, <ind neither is 
It a result of errors of 
judgment on the part of Kajiv 
Gandhi’.s government. It 
seems to be an exercise to 
emerge as the Big Brother of 
the region. The object is 
morally wrong and, more 
important, unattainable. 
RohlUaln, Serampore (Weal 
Bengal 
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BJP to the rescue 

L ooking back, onereaHsos 
that no party has been ‘ 
more consistent than the BJP 
[Tale of two patiies, 25 
June—1 July). The BJP has 
the most credibility among all 
the Opposition parties put 
together. Since the aim rrf 
the Opposition is to oust the 
Congress(l), why is such a 
ruckus being made over the 
BJP's decision to form an 
alliance with the Shiv Sena in 
Maharashtra? First, the Shiv 
Sena is at the most a regional 





Valpsyts (Isfl) and Advtnh 
cradibla 

party like the I'elugu Desam 
or the l.)MK. Second, the 
Janata Ual and the Janata 
Party should realise that they 
cannot wrest a victory in 
Maharashtra singlehandedly. 
They would do well to sup- 
jxirt the BJP-Shiv Sena 
alliance, or else they will only 
help the Congress(l) to win. 
And if the BJP wins in 
Maharashtra, it will be head¬ 
ing the first non-Congress(l) 
government in the state. 
Prabhekar S. Hanole, Indore 
IMadhyaPradeahl 

Tala and talam 

K . V. K. Sundaram states j 
that raga and tala in 
Sanskrit become ragam and I 
talam in Tamil [Letters, 16— ‘ 
22 July). Raga, of course, is a 
Sansknt term, but talam is an 
original Tamil term which has 
become tala in Sanskrit. 
Though the term ragam is 
popularly used in Tamil 
Nadu, the Tamil term pan 
(rhyming with sun), which 
means ragam, is also found in 
Tamil literature. 

r. Bengaar, Bombay 
(Maharaahtra) 
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GOSSIP SWEET AND SOUR 



The French 
connecthm 



An impressionistic 
account of France 
and the ways of its 
people 


KHUSHWANT SINGH 


uch has been written on the 200th 
anniversary celebrations of the French 
devolution and its influence on Western 
thinking. It had no immediate impact on 
Asia. For one what was happening in Paris 
came to be known in these parts many months later. What 
would our great, great grandsires have made of the 
storming of the Bastille or the guillotining of Louis XVI, 
Marie Antoinette and thousands of well-to-do citizens? 
Concepts like equality, liberty and _ 



there were barely a handful of Indians living there and not 
a single Indian restaurant. A Sikh was still a strange sight. 
For some reason street urchins, when they spotted me, 
shouted “Ali Baba". Young ladies asked me to read the 
palms of their hands. Most thought that 1 wore a turban 
because I was a magician. 

I PICKED up a certain amount of French from Berlitz 
and Summer courses on French literature organised by 
Sorbonne University. The French have this pig-headed 
snobbishness about their language. They refuse to learn 
any other and do not really open up with anyone who does 
not speak French. I found the going much easier after I 
was able to converse with them. I spent all my holidays in 
France: in winter, skiing in the French Alps; in summer, 
doing the tennis circuit in Brittany, sea-bathing and flirting 
on the Cote d'Azur at Nice or Cannes. It was Sways more 
rewarding than holidaying in England or other countries of 
Europe. France was less inhibited: you could see beautiful 
naked girls dance in Folies Bargiere; you could go to night 
clubs catering for all kinds of sexual deviants; you could 
read books banned in England and America; you could kill 
yourself with drink or drugs. Nobody objected. 

Things changed rapidly after the Second World War. 
France became more expensive to live in than England. 
And less tolerant towards coloured people because of the 
troubles they were having hanging on to their African 
colonies. The two years I spent with UNESCO in Paris 
proved financially dsastrous for me. Despite the high, 
tax-free salary and diplomatic privileges I was out of 
pocket by several thousand dollars. The one thing I found 
more irritating than their unfriendliness was their obses¬ 
sion with money. The French are more money-minded 
than any other people I have met. And more demanding of 
baksheesh than Indian beggars. They are the originators 
_ of “service charge” after you have 


fraternity must have sounded very 
odd to people steeped in monarchic 
and feudal traditions. The only Indian 
who seemed to have responded to 
the call from France was Tipu Sultan 
of Mysore who assumed the title 
Citoyen Tipu. This was more to 
insatiate himself with his French 
allies in his wars against the English 
than acquiescing to notions of free¬ 
dom or equality. 

French presence in India was of 
too short a duration to leave any 
permanent impression on Indian 
thinking or way of living. Although 
hundreds of French soldiers of for¬ 
tune rose to high positions in the 
armies of the Marathas and the Sikhs 


The French have this 
pig-headed 
snobbishness about 
their language. They 
refuse to learn any 
other and do not really 
open up with anyone 
who does not speak 
French 


paid for the service you got and have 
an ever-extended palm for pour- 
boire — tips. The usherette who 
flashes her torch in the cinema to 
show you your seat expects a tip, the 
boy who shows you the boat you 
have hired and paid for wants a tip; so 
do cab-drivers, waiters and chamber 
maids. A foreigner can go crazy 
working out how much to give for 
these non-services. 

However, I discovered why Paris 
had become the favourite city for 
emigre writers, poets, painters and 
dancers. In no other country in the 
world is a creative artist given more 
respect than in France. I wrote two 
novels in France. One over week- 


they did not stay with their em¬ 
ployers long enough to be able to Frenchify them. They 
introduced PYench words of command in the army, French 
wines, brandy, champagne and perfumes to the courts of 
the Indian aristocracy but hardly any Indians outside their 
dwindling possessions learnt their language or read their 
literature in translation. 

It was after the First World War that Indians began to 
discover France. And that largely because Indian students 
studying in British universities found the atmosphere in 
France comparatively freer of racial prejudice, living much 
cheaper, the food and wine more appetising and French 
women more attractive and forthcoming than they encoun¬ 
tered in England. When I first went to Paris in the 1930s, 


ends in a bistro named Saint Jean au 
Bois deep in the forest of Compiegne; the other in a 
cottage I had rented in village Faviers near Houdan, about 
60 kilometres south of Paris. In both places the villagers 
treated me with deference as Monsieur Le Ecrivain —the 
writer. 

A CREATIVE artist is left alone to do his own thing; 
when he wants company of like-minded people he can go 
to his favourite restaurant in Monttamasse close to the 
Metro station, Rotonde. There he can drink endless cups 
of black coffee, sip absinthe, smoke GauUoise till his lungs 
burst. And talk and talk till he has run out of breath and 
ideas, a 
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Liet us see what happens in the other 
House (Rajya Sabha) where, in glaring 
contrast to their behaviour here, they 
ding like limpets to their seats. 

Raiiv Gandhi, Prime Minister, referring 
to the mass resiffiation of the Opposi¬ 
tion members in the Lok Sabha 


Wh 


'ho is a limpet, the Prime Minister 
or the Opposition? 

P. Upendra, Tehigu Desam leader, in 
response to Rajiv Gandhi’s remark in the 
Lok Sabha 


Bh 


fharat bachane sepehale, R^ya 
Sabia ko bacha iijiye. 

Najma Heptollah, deputy ctmrperson 
of tl» Rpjya Sabha, to Opposition mem¬ 
bers 


I am just a humble worker of the Con¬ 
gress and will remain so. 

N.D. Tiwari, Uttar Pradesh chief 
Banister 


Wh 


hile the communists say power to 
the party, we say power to the people. 

Priya Ranjan Das Munshi, Union 
minister of state for commerce 


I he Congress U) will again win all the 
40 Lok Sabha seats &om Madhya 
Pradesh as it had done in the last elec¬ 
tions and the BJP and Janata Dai 
nominees will forfeit their security de¬ 
posits. 

Moiuai. Vora, Madhya Pradesh chief 
minister 

If elections are near, can fund-raismg be 
far behind? 

M.V. Kamath, former editor of The 
Illustrated Weekly of India 


M, 


ly role in supporting, opposing or 
foiming a party will be a leaing rtrfe. I 
will neither be Karunanidhi’s Radhika 
nor Congress' ArunGovfl. 

Shatrughan SinHa, actor 


BAVI SHANKAR /meOHAPH 


I hese so-called professionals have 
taken the BCCI fra- a ride at every stage. 
No individual or collection of mercenar¬ 
ies was ever greater than the game. 

Bishen Singh Bedi, fanner captain of 
the Indian cricket team,on the one-year 
ban imposed by the Board of ContrtAfor 
Cricket in India (BCCI) on the six top 
cricketers 

I fail to understand how the cricketers 
could be banned at this stage when the 
prestige and honour of the country were 
at state as India is scheduled to go to 
Shaijah, Pakistan and Eng^d besides 
hosting the presti^ous Nehru Centen¬ 
ary Tournament. 

Lala Amarnath, former Indian cricket 
captain, depiorii^theban 

I do not find anything wrong in starring 
opposite a person who reportedly prac¬ 
tises lyeird tantric rituals and sleeps in a 
sari.' 


Meenakshi Seshadri, actress, on her 
role in NTR’s Viswamitra 
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FOCUS 


Parting 


problems 


V.P. Singh urges Congressmen to revolt against 
Rajiv Gandhi. But will they? 


V ishwanath Pratap Singh is 
playing Pied Piper. Like the 
sorcerer of Hamelin. he is 
hoping to lure Congress¬ 
men into the Opposition 
coven—not by brandishments but by 
tapping their inexhaustible reservoir of 
discontent. His message: the power and 
the glory lies with the Opposition and 
Congressmen who want a share of all 
that should get out while they can. And 
this message, piped with vigour and in¬ 
sistence, has set the ruling party’s stiff 
upper lip twitching with annoyance. 

The reaction in, the Congress(l) camp 
has been predictable, loud and indignant. 
When V.P. Singh appealed to Congress¬ 
men to ‘‘listen to the voice of conscience 
and revolt against the leadership of Rajiv 
Gandhi”, 16 young Congress(I) faith¬ 
fuls—Anand Sharma, Ahmed Patel, 
Pawan Kumar Bansal and Bhubaneswar 
Kalita included—scribbled out a joint 
statement which said that V.P. Singh’s 
call was yet another ‘‘frustrated out- 
brust” of a man desperate to capture 
political power. Singh had said that the 
Comptroller and Auditor General’s 
(CAG) report on Bofors had finally and 
conclusively proved that Rajiv Gandhi 
had been lying to Parliament and the 
country on the Bofors issue. The Janata 
Dal leader appealed to all Con^essmen 
who had respect for democratic institu¬ 
tions to desert those who had ‘‘put the 
country’s security at risk”. The Con- 
gress(I) MPs, however, felt that 
"Singh’s call was an insult to all true 
Congressmen who remain committed to 
uphold the great values of this organisa¬ 
tion. .. ” They said that V. P. Singh should 
be condemned by all those who stood for 
political conviction and morality. 

In the same breath, the voluble Con- 
gressd) minister of state for power, 
Kalpnath Rai, added; “His (Singh’s) call 
to Congressmen is intended to create 
political chaos in the country as part of 
tlie totally negative attitude of the 
O^sition.” Rai went on to argue that 


V. P. Singh’s call was "part of an interna¬ 
tional conspiracy against India and its 
leadership”. 

Yet, surprisingly, all the sound and 
fury was for nothbg. V.P. Singh’s call 
did not lead to any exodus from the 
Congress(l). Not a single Congressman 
had even issued a threatening murmur 
and, on the contrary, were falling over 
each other to pledge undying loyally to 
the Congress leadership. Rao Birendra 
Singh, the former Congress(I) Union 
minister from Haryana, had resigned in 
the wake of the CAG report controversy 
but before V.P. Singh issued his call. In 
any case, Rao made it clear that he was 
not leaving the Congress(l) to join the 
Janata Dal. Similarly, Nanje Gowda, the 
Congress(I) MP from Karnataka, criti¬ 
cised the party leadership and was ex¬ 
pelled prior to Singh’s call to revolt. 
Rajasthan Congress(I) leader and former 
Union minister Naval Kishore Sharma, 
who, the political grapevine said, was on 
the verge of quitting, hastily issued a 
statement denying the rumours. 


Tarlq Anwar: loyal aoldlar of Iha Congreaatl)^ 


V.I^.Shigh’t^to 
Conmmiiento 
ravirflindiiotlMHltQ 
anymdlis. Nota 
•bil^Cqiigratsiiian; 

•viimlsiuMia ’ 
tliriata nt ii g munniir.; 
Onlhaeoifiraiyy tNy 
waia fatting avar aMm 
irtliarto 
totfia 
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ho real ammunition, only imaginary fears 
to play upon. But (ears there are aplen¬ 
ty. The possibility of Congressmen en¬ 
gineering an exodus or a revolt con¬ 
tinues to haunt the party leadership. The 
threat is more real today than it was two 
years ago when V.P. Singh along with 
Arun Nehru and others had first urged 
Congressmen to desert Rajiv Gandhi. At 
that time, it was argued that the Anti- 
Defection Bill and the thought of giving 
up two years of parliamentary privileges 
were dampening the potential for rebel¬ 
lion. Today, with the term of the present 
Lok Sabha almost over and the pros¬ 
pects of a Congress(I) victory dimi¬ 
nishing in the face of the Opposition’s 
decision to field one common candidate 
in each parliamentary constituency. 
Congressmen could be less inclined to 
stay put. 

A more cogent motive for revolt is 
revenge, feels Rajmangal Pande, the 69- 
year-old MP from Deoria, Uttar 
Pradesh, who quit the Congress(l) to 
join the Janata Dal in January this year. 
"Many Congressmen are groaning under 



Kaipnath Rat; dafanding tha laadar 


Sharma said that he had grown up 
with the Congress party and would stand 
by it till the last breath. But the fact that 
such demonstrations of loyalty could not 
reassure the Congressfl) leadership 
only proved how insecure the party high 
command was. V.P. Singh might not 
have succeeded to wean away Con¬ 
gressmen but he had exposed the under¬ 
lying paranoia gripping the Congressfl). 

^ The Raja has shrewdly triggered a 
I psychological war. He knows he has 


the wei^t of Rajiv Gandhi’s ill-advisers; 
many have been humiliated and they 
truly want to get out,” he claims. Pande, 
who had first quit the Congress im¬ 
mediately after the lifting of the 
Emergency in 1977 but rejoined the par¬ 
ty in 1983, feels that Rajiv Gandhi has 
debased the organisation, racked its up¬ 
per echelons with mediocrities and today 
presides over unprecedented dissi- 
dence. Pande is among the people who 
are certain that somethgig will snap 
vnthin the Congressfl). "Something is 
bound to happen,” he asserts, "nobody 


can forget ifthiliation or ignominy." 

Discontejit against Rajiv Gandhi's 
style of functioning is, however, nothing 
new. Last July, a group of nine Congres¬ 
sfl) MPs—including Abdul Ghafoor, 
Naval Kishore Sharma, Rajmangaj 
Pande, Prabliavati Gupta. Chimanbhai 
Mehta, Vir Sen, Chokha Rao, Harpal 
Singh and Rao Birendra Singh—had pen¬ 
ned a strong protest note to Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandtii. The letter had 
deplored the lack of inner party demo¬ 
cracy, criticised the fact that organisa¬ 
tional elections had been put off and that 
state leaders were being whimsically and 
frequently changed, and demanded that 
the true facts of the Bofors case be 
disclosed to dispel all charges of corrup¬ 
tion. Predictably, the letter had evoked 
no response. "Nobody even came to ask 
us why we had written such a letter," 
recalls Rao Birendra Singh. “Our con¬ 
tention was that greater democracy was 
required within the party. But here we 
found that we could not raise a voice as it 
would be interpreted as a sin against the 
party leadership.” Rao Birendra Singh 
says he decided to quit the party when 
he felt that he had served his temi and 
could not do anything more for the par¬ 
ty. The attack on the institution of the 
CAG was the last straw for him. 

But Rao Birendra Singh is an excep¬ 
tion. And so is Nanje (jowda, the MP 
from Karnataka who was expelled from 
the party in early August for writing a 
letter to Rajiv Gandhi, urging him to 
make public every report com-eming the 
assassination of Indira Gandhi. In the 
letter, which was written in an extreme¬ 
ly humble tone, Nanje Gowda had said 
that since Mrs Gandhi had become an 
object of reverence for the Indian peo¬ 
ple, the “government should not keep 
back any information in its possession or 
any report that is inculpatory or exculpa¬ 
tory of any individual or group whosoev¬ 
er they may be”. This apparently in¬ 
nocuous letter led to his expulsion from 
the party, which led to his resigning 
from the Lok Sabha and holding a press 
conference where he demanded Rajiv 
Gandhi’s resignation for the failure to 
uncover the truth about Mrs Gandhi’s 
assassination and about the payoffs in 
the Bofors deal. 

Nanje Gowda claims that his resigna¬ 
tion has sent ripples through the party 
and that many Congres.smen, disturbed 
by the goings-on within the goveninient, 
might act in the interests of the nation- 
meaning that they would rise in revolt 
against Rajiv Gandhi. He added that 
Uttar Pradesh chief minister Narain Dutt 
Tiwari could easily replace Rajiv Gandhi. 
Narye Gowda, however, seems to have 
been too sanguine. Por, Congressmen 
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still betrayed no signs of rebelling. On 
the contrary, the voices extolling the 
I’rime Minister’s virtues ^ew louder. 
Youth Congress(l) president Mukul 
Wasnik declared; “By introducing the 
Panchayati Raj Bill and the Jawahar Roz- 
gar Yojana, the Prime Minister has 
shown that he is aware of grassroots 
needs and that he is the oidy person 
capable of leading the Congress(I) to 
victory.” Added Tariq Anwar, former 
Bihar PCC{I) chief and Lok Sabha MP 
from Katiliar, in Bihar: “By now it is 
clear that the party and the country can 
only unite under the leadership of Rajiv 
Gandhi since he is the only leader today 
who has a nation-wide appeal.” 

T he view that Congressmen continue 
to hang on to their party because of 
Rajiv Gandhi’s charisma is, however, as 
true as the contention that Congress¬ 
men are on the verge .of uniting against 
Rajiv Gandhi. If the wily Congressmen 
show no signs of budging and are swear¬ 
ing urtdying loyalty to their party, it is 
because they have no real option. “Many 
Congress(I) MPs are in contact with 
Arun Nehru, even with me, and most of 


cannot blit be 
dlsmasfeii at the way 
0ieO^igFeas(l) 
contftiiiealohoM 
together/Raiiv Gandhi 
^ cannot presume 
that the threat of 
internal revolt has 
passed. For, betrayal 
always comes at the 
last moment 


them express dissatisfaction with Rajiv 
Gandhi’s leadership,” explains Jan Mor- 
cha chief Ram Dhan, "but they will leave 
the party only if they are given a few 
assurances about their future”. But V. P. 
Singh so far has failed to provide that 
assurance. 

Congressmen are basically creatures 
of power and will opt for the Opposition 
only if they are reasonably sure of being 
returned to power. "V.P. Singh has cal¬ 


led Congressmen but at the same time 
he has not given any assurance that they 
will be given election tickets, ” points out 
Ram Dhan. Congressmen, besides, 
need to be assured that their erstwhile 
Opposition enemies will not sabotage 
their electoral prospects. There is no 
guarantee that Opposition workers, who 
have battled Congressmen for years, 
will now suddenly agree to work for 
them. Moreover, fighting elections re¬ 
quires hard cash, which the Janata Dal 
does not seem to have too much of. And 
lastly, every important Congress(I) de¬ 
fector would want* a fairly high level 
party or governmental position in the 
event of an Opposition victory. 

“V.P. Singh unfortunately cannot 
promise Congressmen anything,” says 
Ram Dhan. “He is a man who attracts 
people but cannot keep them because he 
has nothing to offer. ” And the Raja can 
offer little even if he wants to. For, 
senior Opposition leaders want the n|^- 
imum number of seats for their followers 
and the maximum share of power, and 
are in no mood to accommodate turn¬ 
coats. Even the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) is apprehensive about admitting a 
flood of Congressmen into the Opposi¬ 
tion fold. Says BJP general secretary 
Kedamath Sahara: “V.P. Singh should 
be extremely cautious about admitting 
Congressmen because it is going to cre¬ 
ate problems of adjustment with other 
deserving Opposition workers.” 

“We obviously cannot accommodate 
every Congressman who wants to join 
the Janata Dal,” admits Rajmangal 
Pande. “We will only induct people who 
will prove to be an asset to the party.” 
He argues that V.P. Singh’s call was not 
an empty ploy but a sincere move de¬ 
signed to instil confidence in Congress¬ 
men who have political standing and con¬ 
stituencies of their own. Dipen Ghosh, 
Communist Party of India (Marxist) Ra- 
jya Sabha member, considers V.P. 
Singh’s appeal to be of sjtrategic import¬ 
ance for a different reason; “The call to 
revolt has not just been addressed to 
Congress(I) MPs and MLAs but to the 
vast rank and file of the party. ” Ghosh 
feels that Congress(I) grassroots sup¬ 
porters had rejected Indira Gandhi in 
1977 and could similarly revolt against 
Rajiv Gandhi’s leadership during the 
next elections. 

V .P. Singh’s greatest flaw stems 
from his* failure to emerge as the 
undisputed leader of the Opposition. To 
this day, his authority is questioned. 
Chandra Shekhar recently said that he 
cannot regard V.P. SingJi as his leader, 
Devi Lai at best treats him as an equal; 


Ram Dhan (altllng right) with V.P. Singh at a Jan Moreha ratty: critical ol tha Raja’a policlaa 
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Opposition iMdon at a conclava: too many tioaaaa 


N.T. Rama Rao is constantly looking for 
ways to upstage him; and^ in the ulti¬ 
mate analysis, V.P. Singh has to com¬ 
promise with every major political group 
I in the Opposition, ranging from the BJP 
to the CPl(M). And if anybody is to 
blame for the Raja Saab’s predicament, it 
is the man himself. 

“I had warned him not to leave the 
value-based politics of the Jan Morcha 
and join the Opposition for power poli¬ 
tics,” says an embittered Ram Dhan. “I 
had told him that the Opposition had lost 
its attraction and now it simply wanted 
to exploit the new mass consciousness 
generated by the Jan Morcha." People 
like Ram Dhan—and there are many of 
them—are certain that Opposition unity 
is transient. Loyal Congressmen like 
, Tariq Anwar aver that even if V. P. Singh 
^ comes to power he will not be able to 
survive or prevail because of fun¬ 
damental schisms within the Opposition. 
“Because V.P. Singh is weak he has to 
try to effect an impossible compromise 
amongst leftists, rightists and centrists 
in the Opposition,” adds AICC(I) joint 
secretary Sharafraz Ahmed. And every 
canny politician knows that this unlikely 
combination cannot but disintegrate. 

Already, the effects of V.P. Singh's 
political skullduggery are beginning to 
show. The most damaging perhaps is 
the fallout of the National Front’s under- 
f standing with the BJP—a move that has 


alienated both Muslim hardliners and the 
moderates. Syed Shahabuddin has pre¬ 
dictably stayed out of the Opposition’s 
joint moves and, recently, the Janata Dal 
sufferred a major setback when the vice- 
president of its Ul’ unit, Zafar Ali Naqvi, 
crossed over to the Congrcss(l), after 
criticising the Janata Dal leadership for 
entering into an opportunistic alliance 
with the BJP. Naqvi was followed by a 
host of state-level Janata Dal leaders, 
including Gopal Das Yadav of UP and 
Jambhuwantrao Dhote and Surendra 
Bhoyar from Maharashtra. The next 
day, a former Union minister, Magan- 
bhai Barot (of the Rashtriya Congress) 


V.P. Singh has failed 
to emerge as the 
undiiyiiited leader of 
the Opposition. 
Chandrii Shekhar 
does tidt regard htm 
as hia leader; Devi Lai 
treats him as an equah 
and N.T. i^una Rao is 
oonatantly looking for 
ways to upstage the 
Raja 


was re-admitted into the Congress(l). 
The tables were turned on the Pied 
Piper. 

Many Congressmen who might have 
been contemplating a switch-over halted 
in their tracks. V.P. Singh had yet to 
prove hirrtself a survivor and a long-term 
player. "Even if we lose in the next 
elections, we have no cause to be wor¬ 
ried,” says Tariq Anwar. "Spending 
some time in the Opposition will only 
ensure the return of the Congressd) in 
greater strength.” Singh perhaps real¬ 
ises this inlierent strength of the Con¬ 
gressd) and its corollary: that if the 
Opposition is to stay in power in the long 
run, it must first break up the Congres¬ 
sd) monolith. To this end, Singh has 
kept up his attack, highlighting conflict 
within the Congressd) and persistently 
underrr'ung its loadr*- His recent 
remark that N.D. ii.s. could replace 
Rajiv Gandhi if only the UP chief minis¬ 
ter could summon the requisite courage, 
sowed yet another seed of potential con¬ 
flict within the party. But the battle 
shows no sign of tilting either way. Just 
as Singh cannot but be dismayed at the 
way the Conj?ressd) continues to hold 
together, Rajiv Gandhi cannot presume 
that the threat of internal revolt has 
passed. For, as Rajmangal Pande com¬ 
ments: “Betrayal always comes at the 
last moment.” 

IndranH Banerjle/M«M' MM 
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CONVERSATION 


are not a crime 
investigation ^ency" 


Comptroller and Auditor General T.N. Chaturvedi speaks on his report 
on the Bofors gun deal and the controversy surrounding it 


Sunday: Why did you decide to 
conduct an audit of the Bofon gun 
deal even, though the Joint Par¬ 
liamentary Committee (JPC)— 
trhich some Congresamen claim ia 
Superior to your office hecauae you 
are anawerable to Parliament—waa 
alao going into the deal? 

T.N. Chaturvedi: This point has, to 
some extent, been dealt with in the audit 
report itself. The contract was con¬ 
cluded in March 1986 and audit had 
called for the files relating to the purch¬ 
ase of the gun system and ammunitions 
as well as licence prcxiuction from the 
ministry as early as July 1986 before it 
came to be known in common parlance 
as Bofors. These, as pointed out in the 
audit report, were made available to 
audit from June 1988. The JPC was 
appointed by the Parliament on 6 Au¬ 
gust, 1987. Hence any question of a 
parallel enquiry does not arise. 

As you can see again, the JPC had 
specified terms of reference, whereas 
my audit was in discharge of Constitu¬ 
tional obligations as well as provisions 
contained in the Act governing my 
duties. The scope of audit is also clearly 
indicated in the audit report itself. As 
you might have noticed, the audit find¬ 
ings related not only to the selection and 
purchase of the gun system but also the 
implementation of the contract, licence 
production, etc. In any case audit is a 
continuing process and is not yet over as 
regards many aspects. Does this mean 
that the audit should put a stop to all 
activity about this matter for all times to 
come? Besides, I do not find any Consti¬ 
tutional provisions. As you know 1 have 
explained my stand in my letter to the 
Speaker. 1 have the highest regard for 
Parliament and its committees. But this 
office is also a creature of the Constitu¬ 
tion. The wise, founding fathers of our 
Constitution envisaged distinct but sup¬ 
portive roles for various institutions, big 
and small. Actually, CAG reports go to 
help in ensuring more effective legisla¬ 
tive control of administration. 


You got your Bofora report 
cleared by the defence and finance 
minlatriea aa a matter of procedure, 
before aubmitting it to Parliament, 
Could you pleaae give detaila of the 
defence and finance aecretariea’ 
reactiona? 

I am afraid you have to familiarise 
yourself with audit procedures and veri¬ 
fication, checking at various levels, lliey 
are very detailed, meticulous and even 
time-consuming. I do not want to bother 
you with details. It may suffice to say 
that the audit report was on defence 
services. Therefore, any clarification or 
comments or further documents called 
for could only be from the ministry of 
defence. The views of that ministry, as 
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you can see, appear in the audit report 
It is not the practice to discuss the 
report separatdy with ministries oAer 
thw the concerned ministry or to obtain 
any clearance or seek any directions 
from any ministry. The report is a 
Constitutional obligation. We present 
facts as deaned from government docu* 
ments. We try to be judicious in our 
approach and go to all reasonable limits 
in accommodating or incorporating view¬ 
points of the ministry. Findings, as they 
are called, have necessarily to be that of 
the CAG. We have had personal discus¬ 
sions at various levels and detailed 
clarifications furnished by the defence 
ministry were fully and carefully consi¬ 
dered even at the stage when the report 
I was in the press. 

There were two objections to the 
Bofors gun deal: (a) it was illegal 
because it involved payment of com¬ 
missions/bribes; (b) it was not the 
best available gun at the time. The 
government and the ruling party 
have no answer to the first charge, 
except that it is impossible to find 
out who finally got paid off. But the 
government insists even now that 
Bofors was the best we could buy. 
How do you react? 

What do you want me to say? Audit 
has commented only on the procedure 
and process of the selection of the gun in 
question. What audit has brought out in 
the report among others may be sum- 
;med up briefly as follows: 

• the absence of a GSQR for the gun 
system; 

• deficiencies in technical evaluation; 

• inadequate follow-up of technical ex¬ 
pert advice available within the ministry 
itself; 



• inadequate testing; and 

• constraints in the deliberatkns of the 
negotiating cortunittee, etc. 

All. these things are a matter of 
record. We have not advanced any plea 
for this or that gun system. We have not 
passed any judgement on the technical 
expertise of military or defence special¬ 
ists. This has been misinterpreted in 
certain quarters. We have garnered and 
presented facts for the people and the 
Parliament to judge their veracity. 

As you know, we have not used any 
words like payoff, commission, bribery, 
kickbacks, etc., as they have criminal, 
legal or- pejorative connotations. We 
have used mild, descriptive words like 
payment and outflow from public exche¬ 
quer. We are not a crime investigation 
agency. I reiterate, we bring out facts 
from government documents aiid re¬ 
cords. The follow-up lies with the execu¬ 
tive and Parliament as regards any CAG 
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report. Why drag us into what the 
government .says or what the Opposition 
thinks? My responsibility ends once the 
report is submitted to the President as 
required by the Constitution. 

You may not react to criticism, 
but what about ridicule? 

(Lau^s) Everybody knows ridicule is 
a substitute for only a weak argument or 
a non-ar^ment. ^ why worry? In any 
case my upbringing was in the villages 
and I went to ordmary schools. Hence 
subtleties of colourful expression and 
even the eloquence of ridicule are 
beyond my limited comprehension. 

Another minister, Sheila Dixit, 
claimed that the CAG report is "not 
final and is subject to the PAC o/’ 
Parliament". Has the PAC ever 
contradicted a report by the CAG? 

I am afraid a good deal of research is 
required to give a full reply. I do not 
have even a press officer to explain 


I simple procedure. I cannot, however, 

I theoreticaOy out the possibity df 
the PAC coming to a conclusion dth^l 
partly or wholly different from that 6i 
audit based on oral evidence by repre¬ 
sentatives of government and on the 
basis of fresh documents produced be¬ 
fore the PAC. I cannot, however, recall 
any instance where the finding of the 
PAC were totally at variance with those 
of audit. As you know the PAC only 
takes up a few items and not afl the 
reports and comes up with its recom¬ 
mendations. It is expected that govern¬ 
ment will respond constructively con¬ 
cerning other items. 

I am not aware of what a particular 
minister said and hence I will make no 
personal reference. But who claims 
“finality” and for what? The scheme 
of audit is that our findings are final, 
being based on records as are made 
available to audit at a point of time. That 
is why the CAG report gets remitted to 
PAC, and CAG or his representatives 
would be present at the PAC sittings for 
clarifications during recording of evi¬ 
dence. This was not so when JPC 
recorded its evidence. 

You asked Parliament far daily 
reports on the House proceedings 
after your Bofors report was placed 
so that you could explain every¬ 
thing. What was the response from 
Parliament? Did they keep you in¬ 
formed? 

I made a request to the secretaries- 
general of Lok Sabha and Rajya Sabha, 
who duly placed my request to the 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha and chairman 
of the Raiya Sabha. I have received the 
uncorrect^ proceedings of the debates 
in the two Houses and have 
gone throu^ them for my information. I 
hold the members of Parliament, as I 
have repeatedly said, in high regard. I do 
not think it is really necessary to make 
any comments in this regard. The CAG 
report, thou]^ it is small, is precise and 
self-explanatory, it is not politically 
motivated or given deliberately to 
embarrass the government or anybody 
else. 

Was the CAG’s office responsible 
for leaking the Bofors and Westland 
reports to the press? At a lower 
level, perhaps? 

To the best of my informatioa I do 
not think there was any leakage of the 
Bofors report. Our office had made it 
clear that the report was neither shown 
to, nor seen by, nor shared with, 
anybody except authorised people in the 
government. Our tradition is of com¬ 
plete confidentiality and we adhere to it. 
No essential feature of the report 
appeared anywhere. Speculation started 
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due to the delay in submission of the 
report to Parliament. 

My attention has been drawn to a 
report appearing in a newspaper about 
Westland helicopters. It does not seem 
to disclose any substantive aspects. The 
system in the department is on a “need- 
to-know" basis, 'fhe officers responsible 
for a pedicular audit do get in touch with 
ministries/departments. Only after I 
have hnally approved the printed report 
and signed it, does it become the CAG’s 
report which is presented to the Presi¬ 
dent of India. Really there has been no 
report as yet on Westland helicopters. 
The trouble is that even if there is a 
difference between the management and 
the company auditor or within the man¬ 
agement itself, and something is given 
by somebody, it is attributed to us. I 
have come across such cases in respect 
of some state governments. 

Would you my that the institution 
of the CAG has become stronyer or 
weaker in the past few months? 
How do you respond to the attacks 
being mounted on you by Congress¬ 
men and ministers? 

I have every hope that the institution 
of CAG will continue to grow stronger 
and stronger. It has its own intrinsic 
worth in our democratic set-up. It is 
likely that some criticism, as one comes 
across, could have been due to in¬ 
adequate appreciation of the role of the 
CAG. It is not for me to respond to any 
so-callcd attacks on me. 1 have tried to 
do my modest duty with a modicum of 
intellectual integrity. By and large, peo¬ 
ple have known me wherever 1 have 
worked and I have received ample 
(affection and consideration from the 
people. I have only gratefulness for their 
generous appreciation. I do not think 
even the ministers had any reservations 
about me when I worked in the govern¬ 
ment. What else is there for me to say? 

Some Congressmen even accuse 
you of being an RSS man. What do 
you have to say? 

1 do not know what you mean by 'RSS 
man'. I liave never been a member of 
the RSS. As a public servant and a proud 
citizen of the country, my loyalty has 
been to the spirit and ideals of the Con¬ 
stitution. 1 have treated a citizen as a 
citizen and want to be treated as such. I 
am now hearing of such an accusation, 
especially since the last few weeks. 
Many distinguished ministers of state 
and central governments and other 
equally eminent people in other walks of 
public life like the judiciary, bar, 
academia and public services in the 
country have known me from my school 
and crjlige days. I do not know what 
other iSi ards will spread as part of the 
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whispering campaign which has been 
started now, not when I was secretary 
to government, home ministry or de¬ 
partment of justice appointed by the for¬ 
mer Prime Minister, Mrs Gandhi. 

Is there any precedent for the sort 
of confrontation that has taken 
place between your office and the 
government? 

I refuse to believe that there is any 
confrontation taking place between this 
office and the govermiient. There could 
have been, even earlier, some instances 
of misunderstanding about the role and 
scope of audit but the Speaker and the 
Public Accounts Committee have always 
been quick to uphold the role of the 
CAG. Particularly, the PACs have on 
such occasions come out with strong 
recommendations justifying the audit of 
CAG. You will have to go through some 
parliamentary proceedings and PAC re¬ 
ports. 

B.R. Ambedkar described yours 
as “probably the most important 
office in the Constitution of India” 
and said your duties were “far more 
important than the duties of the 
judiciary’’ and your status “far 
greater than the judiciary’s”. Why? 

I have the highest regard for the late- 
B.R. Ambedkar. Not only was he one of 
the main architects of the Constitution 
but was also a great scholar and vision¬ 
ary, deeply imbued with a passion for 
social justice. The main reason, I sup¬ 
pose, why he attached great importance 
to the institution of the CAG of India is 
the special role assigned to him under 
the Constitution in respect of parliamen¬ 
tary financial control and public accoun¬ 
tability. He has only emphasised his feel¬ 
ings in a strong manner. 

As a student of history, law and social 
sciences, 1 deem the judiciary as the 
bulwark of civil liberties and a balancing 
wheel of the Constitution. A citizen can 
ill-afford to forget this in a democracy. 

Is your role simply that of an au¬ 
ditor of government departments 



Opposition leaders chalking out their 
strategies on the eve of the monsoon 
session ot Parliament 


and are you meant to confine your¬ 
self to financial implications and 
not comment on administrative ac¬ 
tions? What was the precedent of 
the Krishna Menon jeep case and 
the PAC’s comments on your role 
then? 

Most of the administrative decisions 
have financial implications. It is, there¬ 
fore, difficult to draw a rigid line be¬ 
tween financial and administrative deci¬ 
sions. Moreover, they have to be re¬ 
lated to objectives and purposes. It is 
the purposefulness of these decisions 
that matters. Kach such case has to be 
carefully considered and decided on its 
merit. You can check up the relevant 
PAC report from the Lok Sabha secre- 
tanat. 1 can just recall that the commit¬ 
tee probably said that it was the duty of 
the CAG to ensure that the expenditure 
has been incurred with faithfulness, wis¬ 
dom and economy. That is why the con¬ 
cepts of ‘comprehensive audit’, ‘value 
for money', and ‘performance audit’ are 
evolving all over the world in the profes¬ 
sion and discipline of audit as well as 
administration. 

1 would, however, like to say that we 
do not pass judgement on governmental 
policy or substitute our judgement in 
place of that of the government. We only 
comment on the administration, imple¬ 
mentation or management of the policy 
to bring out its end results. Sometimes 
we indicate from documents as to what 
inadequacies seem to emerge not only in k 
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the implementation but also m the pro¬ 
cesses, procedures, database, etc., 
which may affect the decision-making 
adversely. What is so wrong about it? 

You met the President recently. 
How did the meeting go and what 
did you discuHs? 

Well, as a functionary under the Con¬ 
stitution, I do call on the President of 
India periodically, almost once every 
two or three months formally to pay my 
regards. Naturally, in such meetings 1 
keep the President apprised of my work 
in general. It is not for me to discuss any 
specific problem, as responsibility for 
my action rests with me. I wonder if it is 
worthwhile or whether there is any need 
to refer to these periodic courtesy 
visits. 

The new Panchayati Raj Hill 
talks of more powers to CAG. What 
new powers are envisaged? 

Presently, the audit of panchayats is 
not my constitutional responsibility ex¬ 
cept where the assistance by the state 
exceeds certain financial limits. The 
proposed amendment now seeks to en¬ 
trust us with responsibility. My officers 
have had discussions with the senior 
officers of the concerned ministry of ru¬ 
ral development and law. Our viewpoint 
has been made clear to the government. 
We must have clear-cut sanction and 
authority. A viable operational system 
must exist. Much wfil depend on the 
state Acts when they are passed. Our 
audit will be simple and effective as we 
do want l(x:al initiative to flourish. I have 
set up an internal committee to study 
these problems. Even at higher levels 


there is no appreciation of the role and 
responsibilities of CAG ociasionally. I do 
not want my office to be discussed in a 
pejorative manner in the panchayats 
scattered all over the country. We do 
hope states will provide under the sta¬ 
tutes the primary framework for audit on 
a selective basis so that accountability 
and performance along with local initia¬ 
tive and planning are achieved as every¬ 
body desires. As you know we have 
accountants-general in each state; they 
will conduct and supervise the work 
allotted to them on a decentralised basis 
in keeping with the spirit of local plan¬ 
ning and government. 

Some ruling party members say 
that even if your report does not 
pass any judgement on military or 
technical expertise, it may under- 
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mine the morale of our defence 
force* and politicise them. 

(Looking serious) 1 think sdch a state¬ 
ment is a complete travesty of truth. It 
misinterprets facts and views them in a 
completely distorted perspective. As 
patriotic guardians of our national secur¬ 
ity, they can very well judge what is 
good for them. Their morale will only be 
boosted, and not undermined, when 
they know that people in the country are 
alert, that they do not find themselves 
handicapped due to inadequacy of mate¬ 
rial support, despite their valour in situa¬ 
tions of war. Why this outcry and furore 
only because of one chapter in this re¬ 
port? What about the other parts of this 
report or the one dealing with other 
wings of defence? Did we not mention 
about defective ammunition last year? 
What is wrong in drawing attention to 
some procedural irregularities and de¬ 
fects? Why not improve them to height¬ 
en the morale? I am sorry I have to say 
that military history has some lessons in 
this regard. Our defence forces which 
are the integral part of the citizenry of 
this democratic country liave a mature 
understanding of democratic processes. 
It is the political approach or insinuation 
that tends to cloud issues. A national 
approach to defence only strengthens 
morale and the sense of direction. 'Ihey 
can well understand the real puipose of 
the report. The crux of the report is that 
the country’s security and defence ex¬ 
penditure should only be further streng¬ 
thened by adequate quality and quantity 
of weapons system and other material 
support which the defence forces may 
need. So why invent a new demonology? 

Do you believe you have carved 
out a place for yourself in the his¬ 
tory of independent India? 

Please no! 1 have no such preten¬ 
sions. I do not suffer from any illusions. I 
have always maintained that the indi¬ 
vidual is unimportant and what is re¬ 
levant is the importance of the institution 
and the team spirit in work. I am not cast 
in any heroic mould. And we should 
clearly understand that it is the tradi¬ 
tions laid by my predeces.sors and the 
exacting, hard and meticulous work by 
my officers at different levels that en¬ 
ables the CAG to perform his Constitu¬ 
tional obligations. It is to them that ail 
credit and appreciation should go if there 
is anything good that this institution rep¬ 
resents in our democratic set-up. The 
more important question should, in my 
view, be whether the institution of the 
CAG of India fulfilled the expectations of 
the founding fathers of the Constitution. 
How can it be reinforced to do much 
more in times to come? 

Intervtowad by Nirtnal MKra 
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INVESTIGATION 


Trading chaises 

The Bofors counter-trade agreement. As controversial as the 
howitzer deal? 


F or long, the Government of 
India has countered all critic¬ 
ism of the controversial Rs 
1,700-crore howitzer deal by 
arguing that the gun was the 
best available at the price. It arranged 
field demonstrations to establish that the 
155 mm howitzers were exceUent and 
resorted to a number of disingenuous 
arguments to show that they were 
bought cheap. There is, however, one 
argument—which, on the face of it, is 
persuasive and compelling—that New 
Delhi has rarely (or never) used to 
defend the purchase. That the deal with 
the Swedish arms manufacturer included 
a counter-trade agreement and that this 
will earn the country an impressive Rs 
850 crores (exactly half the contract 
figure) in foreign exchange. 

Bofors was the first major defence 
deal which had an ‘eitport obligation’ 
tagged to it. Under the counter-trade 
agreement, which was finalised in 
February 1987 (a year after the howitzer 
contract was signed), Bofors agreed to 
help secure Rs 850 crores of Indian 
exports by 1995, when the last consign¬ 
ment of guns are expected to be deli¬ 
vered in India. The memorandum of 
understanding signed between the com¬ 
pany and the State Trading Corporation 
feTC), which was nominated by the 
Indian government to channelise the 
exports for a 0.25 per cent commission, 
explicitly states that the objective of the 
counter-trade agreement is to "increase 
Indian exports to Sweden”. (This is to 
be achieved either through Bofors 
directing Swedish importers to expor¬ 
ters in India or throu^^ direct purchases 
made by the company's principal, Nobel 
Industries.) Moreover, that the purpose 
of the counter-trade agreement is “to 
generate additional exports and not to 
divert existing exports firom India". In 
other words, it won’t do if Bofors 
arranges the purchase of goods that are 
already being exported from India. The 
idea was to increase exports—by get¬ 
ting Bofors to import ‘slow-moving’ or 
‘additional’ items. 

It is curious that New Delhi has chosen 
to underplay the significance of the 
counter-trade aj^eement—arguably its 
best defence against critics of the Bofors 


deal. But perhaps it is not so surprising 
after all. Investigations conducted by 
Sunday reveal that there are a number 
of aspects concerning the fulfilment of 
the counter-trade agreement that the 
^vemment is unlikely to want publi¬ 
cised. They include: 

• Out of a total Rs 850-crore figure, 
Bofors arranged to import a staggering 
Rs 500-crore worth of goods from one 
Indian company owned by Adil Shahryar. 
Shahryar is the son of R^ya Sabha MP 
Mohammad Yunus, who is very close to 
the centre of power in New Delhi, and 
till recently was the chairman of the 
Trade Fair Authority of India. 

• Hie Rs 500-crore contract (which is 
now uncertain to go through) with 
Shahryar’s Delhi-based company. Inde¬ 


pendent Consultancy Services (ICS), 
was for the export of computer s(rft- 
ware—hardly a ‘slow-moving’ or ‘addi¬ 
tional’ item. The contract—which 
Shahryar claims w«s put throuidi with 
the help of the government and proces¬ 
sed by the ministry of commerce and the i 
STC—was awarded to a company 
whose assets are well under Rs 5 
crores. 

• The manner in which the counter¬ 
trade is proceeding indicates that it is 
highly unlikely to substantially increase 
India’s exports to Sweden. 

• The ‘additionality clause’—which was 
included to ensure that existing exports 
from India were not included in the 
counter-trade purchases—has been 
ignored. Among the counter-trade ex- 
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' ports are commodities which are India's 
principal exports, such as tobacco, jute 
goods and cotton textOes. 

S hahryar’s Rs 500-crore contract is, 
therefore, only part of the story. 
And although the deal is now jec^iardised 
because of some objections by the STC, 
it raises a few questions. For one, why 
did the government initially allow Rs 500 
crores of counter-trade to be in the form 
of computer software—a popular Indian 
export? Secondly, and perhaps more 
irhportantly, why was one small compu¬ 
ter firm allowed the major share (60 per 
cent) of the total counter-trade figure of 
Rs 850 crores? Moreover, how did 
Shahryar swing it? After all, Indepen- 
I dent Consultancy Services, to under¬ 
state the point, is hardly a computer 
giant. 

Shahryar, at any rate, has an answer 
to the third question. The Berkeley 
University computer engineering gradu¬ 


ate, who did a stint in a US prison after 
being convicted for fraud ar^ conspira¬ 
cy, says that it was Bofors who 
approached him for software exports 
after it signed the counter-trade agree¬ 
ment with the STC. For a man who runs 
a business of his size, this was a 
god-sent opportunity. Moreover, he has 
been under considerable pressure of 
late. He has been asked to vacate the 
premises in Delhi’s Pragati Maidan, 
where his centre for computer training, 
Priyadarslm Institute, is located; has 
found that the banks have become 
uncooperative: and been involved in a 
court case over property he owns in the 
Okhla industrial estate. 

By his own account, he was keen on 
the contract and his close associate, Ali 
Siddiqui, made several trips to Sweden 
to negotiate it. After the contract was 
finalised (Bofors’ president Per Ove 
Morberg personally worked out the 
modalities), Shahryar, whose installed 


capacity br software production was 
nowhere near the export requirement, 
sou^t a licence to set up a manufactur¬ 
ing unit in the NOlOA free trade zone 
(FTZ), He applied for a unit with a 
maximum capacity of Rs 5(X) crores 
annually. 

For a while, Shahryar believed that all 
was well. He even told the Prime 
Minister about the project he had bag¬ 
ged. Even before the STC finished 
processing his case, he received orders 
worth US $5.87 million (approximately 
Rs 10 crores) from two companies 
nominated by Bofors. They are ^tech 
Services of Singapore and the United 
States-based De Comp. 

Then suddenly, on 11 May this year, 
Shahryar received a facsimile message 
from Bofors (see document), which 
stated that the STC had directed that 
counter-trade would not be allowed with 
companies registered in a free trade 
zone and asked him to confirm that his 
company wasn’t. Unfortunately for him, 
it was. Shahryar is now upset over the 
fate of the contract. "Bofors wants quick 
results from us and is getting into a 
panic. The whole deal will go down the 
drain thanks to the STC and people like 
Dinesh Singh who run the commerce 
ministry,” Adds his associate Ali Siddi¬ 
qui, who is the founder and organising 
secretary of the Priyadarshini Institute: 
"We had planned to open computer 
education centres ail over the country 
with the earnings from Bofors. But with 
the way the S'TC is running the show, 
everything is now under a cloud." 

A disappointed Shahryar now claims 
that "the STC has turned the whole 
business of counter-trade into a farce". 
He describes the STC as a "raddi- 
dea/er'’and a "rubber stamp", which has 
allowed Bofors to pay commissions to 
exporters in order to fulfil its counter¬ 
trade obligations. He also says that big 
businessmen have been allowed to make 
routine exports under the guise of 
counter-trade. “In the middle of this deal 
are large export houses belonging to 
people like the Jajodias and the Hindujas 
who are carrying on normal exports in 
the name of the Bofors contract," he 
alleges. If, as Shahryar says, the Hindu¬ 
jas arc in on the deal, the government 
needs to do a lot of answering. How 
could New Delhi have allowed the Lon¬ 
don-based expatriate brothers—who 
have been accused of being middlemen 
for the howitzer contract—a slice of the 
counter-trade? How did the brothers get 
in on this too? Could they have used 
their apparently considerable influence 
in New Delhi’s political corridors? 

When Sunday raised Shahiyar’s com¬ 
plaints with a senior official in the 
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commerce ministry, he said that the 
problem had less to do with the STC 
I than Shahryar. He claimed that the 
STC's objection that counter-trade can¬ 
not be carried out from a free trade zone 
was a valid one since anyone with an 
FTZ licence is obliged to export his 
product anyway. Allowing someone who 
operates out of a free trade zone to 
counter-trade would defeat the addi¬ 
tionality clause of the agreement, he 
argued, adding that Shahryar ‘‘could 
have kept Bofors in the dark about this”. 

T he official agreed that the manner in 
which counter-trade has taken place 
could be faulted for not satisfying the 
additionality requirement. He admitted 
that, besides computer software, a num¬ 
ber of items in the counter-trade list 
cannot be classified under ‘slow-moving’ 
exports. "We do not know which 
countries and which companies the 
goods being imported by Bofors will go 
to. So how can we know whether these 
companies were not importing the same 
goods from us earlier?” he asks. 

STC officials were unwilling to com¬ 
ment on whether the additionality re¬ 
quirement is being violated. But the 
facts are incontrovertible. In the original 
agreement signed between Bofors and 
the STC, only items falling under 11 
categories were identified for export. 
Among them were foodstuffs, bever¬ 
ages, ores, metals and minerals (all 
listed under one category), chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals, manufactured 
goods, non-electrical machinery, trans¬ 
port equipment, finished go^s and 
other products like soyabean extrac¬ 
tions, etc. The counter-trade has fol¬ 
lowed a very different pattern. Even if 
one goes by the information provided by 
the minister of state for connmerce, 
Priya Ranjan Das Munshi, in Parliament, 
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large consignments of goods, such as 
tobacco, jute, spices and cotton textiles 
have already been transacted under the 
counter-trade agreement. For instance, 
AB Bofors with subsidiaries is importing 
tobacco, Oamegie, coffee, Swedish gov¬ 
ernment-purchasing agencies, spices, 
AB Elof Hasson, tea and Manitra Intema- 


requirement, some traders believe that 
90 per cent of the counter-trade will cut 
into existing exports. Says a well-known 
Delhi exporter, ‘‘Why would Bofors 
want to e^qjort pickles and thread from 
India? The company is simply subsidis¬ 
ing normal exports by paying the foreign 
importers commissions of up to ten per 
cent to make them deal with Inc^ 
manufacturers.” He points out that 
some foreign companies such as Helm 
AG of Sweden (which has concluded Rs 
19.6 crores of counter-trade throu^ 
Bofors) and the Swiss Andre and Cie 
I (which has imported Rs 7.1 crores 
1 worth) are well knjwn in India as they 
have imported large amounts of goods 
before. "They have somehow been 
roped in by Bofors for the deal and are 
possibly cutting in on regular Indian 
exports,” he says. 

It is also very doubtfiil whether the 
counter-trade will meet its objective of 
increasing India’s exports to Sweden, 
which stood at a paltry Rs 52.94 lakhs 
last year. If there was a substantial rise 
in this figure, then the government cguld 
argue that the howitzer contract has 
actually generated exports, but this is 




tional, frozen shrimps. The commodities 
the foreign companies nominated by 
Bofors are purchasing are definitely not 
‘slow-moving’ and do not conform to the 
‘additionality clause’. 

While officials in the commerce minis- 
^ feel that about 50 per cent of Bofors’ 
imports do not meet the additionality 




unlikely to happen. From all indications, 
a lot of Bofors’ imports are being 
channelised to companies in other coun¬ 
tries, which may have bought those 
goods anyway. Says Swedish journalist 
Per Wendel, “Why would Sweden want 
to import items covered under counter- 
trading from India? We manu&cture, 
say, enough bicycle parts in Sweden to 
last us 2,000 years.” Add to this the 
suspicion that Bofors has paid commis¬ 
sions to foreign companies to tempt 
them into buying from India and one 
wonders what good the counter-trade 
agreement has done for this country. It 
is no surprise then that the government 
has not chosen to advance the counter¬ 
trade argument to bolster its case for 
purchasing the howitzer. Like the Rs 
l,700-crore‘*gun deal, there are too 
many frets alraut this one that it would 
prefer to bury. 

RKu MnlN0W IMW 
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Recydii^ the old charisma 

V.P. Singh peddles Gandhianism on wheels 


P rince Siddhartha renounced 
worldly pleasures to medi¬ 
tate under a peepul tree and 
went on to become Gautama 
the Buddha. Mohandas 
Karamchand Gandhi traded a promising 
legal career for the loincloth, helped 
literate India from the clutches of the 
British and became the Mahatma. V.P. 
Singh, the erstwhile Raja of Manda, got 
on a cycle after a gap of 34 years, 
pedalled furiously for 30 km under a 
scorching sun and felt one step closer to 
being the hero of the people. 

It happenecj last week. On the morn¬ 
ing of 6 August, after watching 
Mahabharat on TV, the Raja and his 
band of followers (with a BBC TV crew 
in attendance) set off from Kanpur's 
Circuit House. They first went to Moti 
Jheel, a famous park in the city, to 
blowing bugles and chants of “R^ia nahin 
\ yeh sant hai. Congress ka ant hai”. 

' There, the Raja described his cycle 
yatra as a symbol of “people's power 
versus money power” as he mounted his 
brand new blue and white Hero sports 


bicycle. And then the whole group left 
for Unnao, a small town 30 km from 
Kanpur. 

Symbols play a crucial role in the 
politics of this country. Mahatma Gandhi 
understood this and donned the loinc¬ 
loth—the badge of poverty. Taking a 


Janata Dal strategists 
are experimenting 
with tlw Gandhian 
modes of mass 
conimiinlcatlon->-tlie 
cycle y at r a be i ng the 
Raja’s first salvo in 
the forthcoming battle 
for Uttar Pradesh 


cue from the Mahatma, Dal strategists 
are experimenting with Gandhian modes 
of mass communication—the cycle yatra 
being the Raja's first salvo in the forth¬ 
coming battle for UP. "Jawaharlal Nehru 
had saidi'India has reached the cycle age', 
years back. Ironically, during his life¬ 
time, Congressmen had ^ven up cycles 
and padayatras and found other ways of 
moving. However, V.P. Singh has taken 
to this Gandhian style of mass contact,” 
says Virendra Nath Dixit, a Dal MLA 
from Kanpur city. Dbdt, who prides 
himself on being one of the main organis¬ 
ers of the cycle rally, travelled alongside 
his mentor all the way to Unnao, where 
the yatra concluded. 

Two-wheelers have been a fixture of 
the Raja’s politics. He campaigned on a 
motorcycle when he contested the 
Assembly elections from Tindwari (he 
was chief minister at the time). Much to 
the delight of cameramen, he repeated 
this during the Allahabad by-election last 
June, llie sweeping victory at Allahabad 
obviously convinced the R^ that the 
I medium was the message. And there he 
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was once again, out in the blazing heat 
on the highway, pedalling away furiously 
along with 700-odd party activists wear¬ 
ing green headbands. FiSllow cyclists 
(present were some football players and 
I women volunteers of the Dal in green 
kurta-pyjamas) waved their green flags. 
The streets were a riot of green as the 
Raja and his entourage went past. "It 
lo(^s just tike the Bharatiya Lok Dal," 
reminisced the BBC’s Marie Tully. TuUy 
and his television crew are doing a 
curtain-raiser on the general elections. 
The cycle yatra no doubt will lend their 
programme colour and pageantry. 

Initially, the plans were 
grander. The Raja and his 
band were supposed to pedal 
all the way to LucImow. 

They were to arrive in the 
state capital on 9 August, 
when the Opposition- 
sponsored “Save India Day” 
was held. The date was sig¬ 
nificant because it was on 
this date that the Mahatma 
had given the "Quit Into” 
call. 

But the Raja’s plan had to 
be changed because of an 
emergency meeting of the 
National Front at Delhi to 
discuss the Opposition’s joint 
action plan on the controver¬ 
sial Panchayati Raj Bill. 
f Opposition unity being a 
greater cause, and of more 


immediate importance, the Dal presi¬ 
dent settled for cycling up to Unnao, a 
mere 30 km from Kanpur. 

Cycling is something which the Raja 
obviously has great respect for. Addres¬ 
sing the crowd which had gathered at 
Moti Jheel at Kanpur to flag off the 
rally, the Raja said that when the 
Opposition comes to power, all MLAs 
and MPs would be requested to under¬ 
take cycle yatras through their consti¬ 
tuencies once a month. Sanjay Singh, 
the secretary-general of the Dal’s UP 
unit who accompanied the Raja on the 
yatra, acting almost like his bodyguard. 


proved he was a keen cyclist. "I love 
cycling,” said the scion of Amethi. Much 
was made of the Raja’s love for the 
humble bicycle. Virendra Nath Dixit 
noted in one of the hand-outs gven out 
to pressmen who came to watch the 
show; "Mr V.P. Singh learnt cycling at 
the age of six on a tricycle. He used 
a Hercules cycle during his university 
days in Allahabad. And now he is cycling 
after 34 years—the last time he used a 
cycle being 1955.” 
t was the stuff television crews dream 
of. There was colour, spectacle, 
music and (hold your breath) dance. 
'The cycle yatra was sche¬ 
duled to start at 9 am, but 
the participants, who squat¬ 
ted on the floor of the Circuit 
House watching Mafiabharat, 
had no intentions of leaving 
until the serial, was over. 

When the R^ja made his 
entry in a spotless white kur- 
ta and pyjama, there was 
loud charing from the 'TV 
buffs. Tully and his crew 
were filming away as the 
Raja sat down and joined the 
audience. 

Cut to Moti Jheel, where 
crowds had collected. 'The 
Raja stopped for breakfast at 
a Mend’s house en route to 
the park from the Circuit 
House. Meanwhile, the local 
organiser of the yatra 


V.P. Singh and hit uippartwr* rest at NetiruBsgh on wayte Unnao 
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Wimt did the Copenhagen Mermaid 
say to the Skypcuc Man? 

“I know, you keep racing against 
time. BvZ must you 
always preifer the sky to the sea? 
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attempted to keep the crowd which has 
gathered to witness the “historic” flag- 
off in good humour by making digs at 
Rajiv Gandhi. “There were so many 
women in this country to choose from. 
But why did Rajiv have to marry a 
videshiT’ asked a speaker. 

The Raja and his band finally came. 
The rush of people surrounding V.P. 
Singh was so great that the public 
address system snapped. Only those 
within ten feet of the Raja could hear him 
speak on how the Dal and “peoples pow¬ 
er” were going to fight Rajiv and his 
“money power”. "We will fight them like 
Vietnam fought USA, ” the Raja boasted. 

T he speeches over, V.P. Singh tied a 
green band around his forehead and 
got on his sports cycle. The crowds 
cheered and cameras clicked. Flanked 
by the suave Sanjay Singh and with a 
local corporator blowing a bugle to 
announce the departure, V.P. Singh and 
his fellow cyclists began the long journey 
towards Unnao. And as the entourage 
passed through the crowded streets of 
Kanpur, slogans like, "Ab to yeb spasht 
hai, Rajiv Gandhi bhrasbt hai," rent the 
air. The local police escorted the Raja 
and his band all the way through Kanpur 
to prevent any confrontation between 
Dal workers and Congress(I) members. 
At one place, Congress(l) workers did 
try to disrupt the yatra by staging a 
demonstration, but the alert cops chased 
them away. 

The journey through Kanpur itself 
took a lot of time as V.P. Singh was 
stopped at several places by Dal work¬ 
ers who garlanded him and shook hands 
with the Raja. The entourage then 
stopped at the local Ganesh Park where 
both V.P. Singh and Sanjay Singh paid 
homage to Mahatma Gandhi. By now, 
the ^ja looked visibly tired as the 
scorching sun beat down on the cyclists. 

It must have been a great relief for the 
harried cyclists to cross the city limits as 
the crowd literally pushed V.P. Singh 
around wherever he went. The heat too 
had taken its toll on the yatris. A sharp 
shower, however, brpught down the 
temperature appreciably. V.P. Singh 
stopped at a toll tax booth, changed 
clothes and set off again. 

Lunch was served at Magarwar vil¬ 
lage. The Raja looked very tired and 
wanted to stay away from Ae crowds, 
especially from the vast army of repor¬ 
ters and photographers who were tailing 
him. But that was not to be, and V.P. 
Singh had to answer questions from 
newsmen even while resting. "How 
does it feel?” asked a scribe. The Raja 
shot back; "How does it feel in a war? 
Rajiv Gandhi represents big money. Our 



Th* cyelltts arrfva In Unnao; (Inaat) police hold back Congreaa(l) protaatara In Kanpur: 
grand auceaat 


grand auceaat 

bicycles will combat his helicopters 
...From now on till the elections, there 
will be one cycle rally every month in all 
the districts of UP.” 

A festive spirit had gripped the small 
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town of Unnao as the people patiently 
waited for the Raja's entourage to ar¬ 
rive. And as soon as the cyclists were 
spotted, the crowds went into raptures, 
As V.P. Singh and his company entered 
the town, rose petals were showered 
and loudsi^akers blurted out slogans. A 
band playing patriotic tunes welcomed 
Singh and people danced on the streets. 
The cycle yatra ended with a well- 
attended public meeting at Unnao, 
where V.P. Singh hit out against Rajiv 
Gandhi. He waved a copy of the CAG 
report and dwelt at length on the Bofors 
controversy. 

It is too early to say whether V.P. 
Singh can transform the enthusiasm of 
the people into votes. But there is no 
doubt that the cycle yatra provided the 
much needed shot in the arm for Dal 
workers. 

PatraMcha Chattarjaa/Kanpwr j 
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A Congress obsession? 


How credible are the ruling party*s charges against Ram Jethmalani? 


T he Congress(I) tninks it has 
found an issue to match the 
Opposition's parliamentary 
obsession with Bofors. Each 
day, Congress MPs bring up 
Kamjethmalani’snameinthe Rajya Sabha 
and accuse him of being a Khalistani 
supporter. Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, 
too, seems to think that this is a big 
issue and mentions Jethmalani at every 
public meeting. 

But is the voluble lawyer-MP really a 
proponent of Khalistan? Some months 
ago, Rajiv Gandhi drew attention to a 
b^klet published by Jethmalani’s Bharat 
Mukti Morcha which made several 
erroneous statements (such as the claim 
that the Sikhs were promised a state of 
their own before Independence) and 
asked for a Sikh state in which the 
central government would have virtually 
no say. While not secessionist, such a 
demand was extraordinary and RajivGan- 
dhi was on strong ground 
as he tore into Jethmalani. It 
is not clear that the current 
controversy has as strong a BIBBB 
basis. , 

ITie present uproar has its ^ | ' 

roots in Jethmalani’s recent totally 
trip to the United States and 
England. While there, he 



The JeHunalanl Interview In Oee PardM 

appeared on TV and gave interviews to 
newspapers. The Congress(I) believes 
that what he said was secessionist and 
unpatriotic. 

There can be no doubt that the Rajya 
Sabha MP h’om Karnataka was less tim 
flattering about Rajiv and his regime. 
Asked by Des Pardes, a Sikh paper, 
what he thought of the current state of 
India, Jethmalani launched into his famil¬ 
iar diatribe about Indira and R^iv Gandhi 
and how they subverted the institution 
of democracy. 


Ram Jethmalani; 
eoniroveralal 
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"In India today, democracy and rule of the people are 
totally destroyed...Those who oppose the government 
are not safe especially the Sikhs. Since Operation 
Bluestar no Sikh considers himself safe. ” 

“India tilts to the Soviet Union. Soviets must have 
pressurised India for this action. (Voting with them 
^ at the UN.) This shows that we cannot stand up to 
^ Russia. Our policy towards Afghanistan is totally 
Pfc immoral." 

“If the government is not allowing Amnesty 
International and other organisations to visit 
Punjab it means that they have something 
Tviv-y to hide. In Punjab there is nothing like de- 
-JRK' mocracy, human rights and rule of law." 
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On Punjab, he was more specific: “No 
Sikh feels he is safe”, adding, “it is 
fortunate that Pakistan has a lot of 
internal problems. If there had been an 
Indo-Pak war then Punjab would have 
been totally finished.” 

All of this is quite offensive to the 
government. But is it secessionist? Jeth¬ 
malani says it isn't. For instance, when 
he was pointedly asked if Rajiv ran a 
Hindu government, Gethmalani, as a 
Sindhi, believes in the Granth Sahib), he 
was clear that this was not the case. 
“This government cannot be called a 
Hindu government because it is ill- 
treating both Hindus and Sikhs equally. ” 
What he has done, however, is give 
vent to his rabid anti-communism, clainf-^ 
ing that India’s communist parties take* 
orders from Moscow and arguing that 
India’s Afghanistan policy is a “disgrace” 
that has its origins in pressure from 
Moscow. This, says the foreign minis- 

■ try, is unpatriotic and against 
India’s interests. Nonsense, 
counters Jethmalani, it is 
against Moscow’s interests 
, and these are not the same 

tie are as India’k 

nrnent Regardless of the pghts 

jratlon aj,^ wrongs of the matter, 
the Congress(l) seems to 
have decided that a replay of 

them i(g Opposition- 

* Pii supports-Khalistan line will 

totally work as well in 1989 as it did 

in 1984. Hbiice the attacks 
inesty Jethmalani. 

visit So far, all the lawyer-MP 

Btmng jj, jjjg defence is 

:e de- write an angry letter to Rajiv 

• penned in his usual offensive 

style, accusing the govem- 
ment of concocting lies about 
him. Most of what he says in 
that letter is predictable but it does 
include a strange attack on a New 
York-based non-resident Indian called 
Kamal Dhandona described as being a 
fiiend ‘of Satish Sharma and the Hin- 
dqjas’. 

This marks a notable shift of stance 
for Jethmalanr who, to date, has clearly 
been a friend of the Hindujas himself. 
Perhaps his Enmity with Rajiv has 
reached the stage where they have 
fallen out with their one mutual friend. 
Rajiv ShuMa/Matr OmIN 
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Power to the citizen 

The Nagarpalika Bill is the urban equivalent of the Panchayati Raj Bill 


W hen local self- 
government is the 
catch-word in rural In¬ 
dia, can cities and 
towns be far behind? 
Close on the heels of the Panchayati Raj 
Bill, introduced by the Prime Minister in 
the last session of Parliament, comes its 
corollary, the Nagarpalika Bill. Last 
week, a truncated Lok Sabha passed in 
one sitting the twin constitutional 
amendment Bills—the 64th and 65th 
amendments, technically redesignated 
the 62nd and 63rd amendments of the 
Constitution. 

Hailed by the ruling party 
as “the most significant sys¬ 
temic change since the adop¬ 
tion of the Constitution 40 
years ago’’ and “an instru¬ 
ment for reducing and even¬ 
tually eliminating the role of 
power-brokers in urban In¬ 
dia”, the Nagarpalika Bill is 
formulated in much the same 
mould as its predecessor ^or 
rural areas. 

The Opposition regarded 
the introduction and passing 
of the two Bills on the eve of 
the elections as "gimmick¬ 
ry” Opposition leaders 
unanimously voiced their 
objections to the Bills 


vital role for urban local bodies. While 
India’s urban areas produce about half 
the country’s gross national product, 
they also house a significant number 
(approximately 28 per cent as estimated 
in 1983-84) of people who subsist below 
the poverty line. The Nagarpalika Bill 
seeks to encourage people to participate 
in the planning process and the imple¬ 
mentation of local development 
schemes, including special programmes 
for the alleviation of poverty. 

With the Nagarpalika Bill, finance 
commissions will be constituted in every 
state. Under the present structure. 



Rajiv QandhI: la tha Nagarpalika Bill an alactlon gimmick? 


outside Parliament. They protested 
against the “manner” in which they have 
been framed, and the “speed” with 
which they were passed. 

"My objection to these Bills is that 
they have been formulated by the gov¬ 
ernment without consulting us, intro¬ 
duced and drafted in a hurry on the eve 
of the general elections. So the infer¬ 
ence is obvious: the motive is political,” 
said M.S. Gurupadaswamy of the Janata 
Dal. “Good intentions can be marred by 
bad means and bad strategy. We are all 
for real devolution of power to the 
states, but this is only cosmetic,” he 
added. The state governments, too, feel 
threatened that the Bills will, in fact, 
considerably reduce their powers. 

Broadly, the Nagarpalika Bill seeks to 
create a three-tier system of municipal 
bodies with a new institution of mgar 
panchayats at the base, followed by 
municipal councils and corporations. 

The new legislation envisages a more 


The Opposftioii feels 
that the Magarpallka 
BHt win erode the 
authority of state 
govemmetits. Instead 
of devolving fKkwersy 
It will lead to g^ter 
^ centralisation 


state governments often mete out step¬ 
motherly treatment to their urban 
bodies; financial self-sufficiency may 
help municipalities establish their auton¬ 
omy. Even the Opposition concedes that 
this is a good thing. However, says K.P. 
Unnikrishnan of the Congress(S), “If Ra¬ 
jiv’s government was so keen to streng¬ 
then the finances and revenues of urban 


bodies, it could have set up a special 
fund instead of using centrally- 
sponsored schemes like the IRDP (Inte¬ 
grated Rural Development Programme) 
and the jawahar Rozgar over the heads 
of the state governments.” 

What has exercised the Opposition 
most, however, is a clause in the new 
Bill according to whicli elections to urban 
bodies are to be supervised and con¬ 
ducted by the Election Commission and 
its accounts audited by the Comptroller 
and Auditor General. “Is this decentra¬ 
lisation?” asks Dipen Ghosh of the 
CPI(M). “Already the Election Commis¬ 
sion is overburdened with the holding of 
state and Lok Sabha elections. Under 
the 0ven structure, the Election Com¬ 
mission cannot jjossibly stretch out any 
further,” he adds. The CPI(M) has de¬ 
cided to oppose the Bill “lock, stock and 
barrel”, because it is of the view that the 
implementation of the Bill’s provisions 
will erode the powers of the states. 

The state governments are also 
threatened by the fact that the powers of 
Governors will be substantially streng¬ 
thened under the new legislation. “Our 
fears have come true, ” says Gurupadas¬ 
wamy. “'fhe new powers of the Gov¬ 
ernor can be used to destabilise and 
dismiss state governments,” 

Brushing aside such objections, Con- 
gress(I) MPs staunchly support the Bill 
and accuse the Opposition of havmg 
done an about-turn on its earlier stand: 
democracy at the grassroots level. Ran- 
garajan Kumaramangalam of the Con- 
gress(I) points out that as early as Octo- 
ter 1983, the Opposition met in Srinagar 
and passed a resolution that a constitu¬ 
tional amendment was necessary to im¬ 
plement Article 40, to devolve power to 
village panchayats. “Why have the 
Opposition members changed their 
stand now?” asks the ruling party MP. 

Opposition leaders, however, stress 
that It is not the devolution of powers 
they are opposed to, but the fact that the 
powers of the states will be substantially 
undermined. 

The fact that something needs to be 
done to improve the working of urban 
local bodies is indisputable. What re¬ 
mains to be seen is whether the steps 
outlined in the Nagarpalika Bill can re¬ 
medy the malaise. 

Shiraz SUhva/Waw Mhl 
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The key te heredity 

DNA fingerprinting is the latest method to unravel the mystery of a 

man’s lineage and identity 


L ast June, when Justice T.S. 
Arunachalani of the Madras 
Hixh Court accepted the ver¬ 
dict of P. Chandra Sekharan, 
director of the Tamil Nadu 
forensic sciences department, on a long 
drawn out paternity case, little did he 
anticipate that he might spark off a row 
among scientists—not the contending 
parents alone. The case involved a 
five-year-old girl, Mary, and her pa¬ 
rents, K. E’erumal and Kaliammal, who 
live by performing acrobatics in the 
Fallavaram area of suburban Madras. 
Another couple iij the neighbourhood, 
Rama Pandian and Kannaiammal, whose 
child had disappeared nearly a year ago, 
was convinced that Mary was none 
other than their kidnapped daughter, 
Lakshmi. Lakshmi was also a five-year- 
old and t(H>ked a lot like Mary. The 
much-publici.sed case dragged on for 
weeks, until Justice Aninachalam was 
'armed' with ace forensic scientist 
Sekharan’s evidence that the ‘second’ 
parents, Pandian and Kannaiammal, had 
no claim. 

It wasn’t really an open-and-shut in¬ 
vestigation, for Mary's genetic traits, 
when examined, had a remarkable de¬ 
gree of ambivalence. The aspirant pa¬ 
rents were finally excluded by 11 tests 
carried out by Sekharan’s men (against a 
possible 19). However, these still did 
not answer the question: who are 
Mary’s parents? Well, Pandian and Kan¬ 
naiammal are certainly not her parents, 
but the tests do not confirm that Perum- 
al and Kaliammal are Mary’s parents 
either. 

Traditional forensic methods, using 
genetic systems, cannot precisely iden¬ 
tify the father of a child. And that is the 
bone of contention between Sekharan's 
department and the Hyderabad-based 
Centre for Cell and Molecular Biology 
(CCMB), a central government-run in¬ 
stitute. Pushp Bhargava, the institute’s 
director, launched an investigation into 
the case even as Sekharan was strug¬ 
gling with his tests. Bhargava claims that 
the CCMB, using DNA fingerprinting, 
established that Penimal and Kaliammal 
are the real parents of Mary. 
This claim sparked off a new con¬ 
troversy. Should the courts accept the 
„ _ 


‘exclusion’ method, as used by Sekharan 
and his team of investigators at the 
forensic science department in Madras? 
Or, should ‘inclusion’—the ability to 
pinpoint real parents—be the only 
method accepted by law? 

The answer is not just important to 
suspicious husbands and divorced wives 
fighting for the custody of their children, 
who besiege forensic laboratories with 
requests to identify a child’s ‘true’ father. 
The entire scientific community has 
been looking for the tell-tale marks of 
birth and lineage in the genes, the tiny 
packets of information stored in each cell 
of the human body. Sekharan’s genetic 
marker tests are a way of eliminating 
‘non-fathers’, whose genes don’t caxry 
the ‘signature marks’ on that of their 
children’s. But these signatures are not 
unique—there is always the chance of an 
unrelated person carrying a child’s ‘sign¬ 
ature’ on his genes. Bhargava, on the 
other hand, believes that paternity 
should be established by deeper signa¬ 
ture marks, patterns 
that run through the 
infinitesimally small 
building blocks of the 
gene. This method, 
known as DNA 
(deoxyribonucleic 
acid) fingerprint 


ing, can help spot parents with incredible 
accuracy. It might go wrong, however, ii 
either of the parents has a genetically 
identical twin. But the chance of this is 
one in 30 billion—ifot much of a chance, 
considering that five billion human 
beings inhabit the earth at present. 

The ‘Mary case’, however, is a land¬ 
mark in In^an forensic investigation. 
The baffling ambivalence of Mary’s 
genetic traits arose because many of her 
genetic markers, such as blood group 
antigens, serum proteins and red cell 
enzymes, could have been derived from 
either couple. These genetic mariners 
are sign-posts to help identify specific 
genes. The nucleus in each human cell 
has 23 pairs of chromosomes. A specific 
gene or a group of related genes— 
alleles, as they are called—determine a 
particular characteristic, say the blood 
group. These alleles, as postulated by 
Mendel’s law, are traceable to the 
parents’ corresponding alleles. Also, 
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when the inherited characteristics are 
contradictory (tall father, short mother), 
the ‘dominant’ allele (tallness) oversha¬ 
dows the ‘recessive’ allele in the child. 

Mary was first tested for red cell 
antigens—A, B, AB and 0. A person s 
blood group depends on which of three 
gene alleles—A, B, and 0—he inherits. 
Mary, whose blood group is AB, could 
be the product of a marriage between a 
person of blood group A and one of 
^oup B. Mary’s real father Perumal has 
group B blood, while mother Kaliammal 
tas group A. But Pandian, who claimed 
to be her father, belongs to the AB 
group, while his wife K^aiammal has 
A group blood. 'ITie children of a mar¬ 
riage between AB and A groups, accord¬ 
ing to Mendelian principles, can have 
blood of either group A or AB. So the 
blood group test did not rule out either 
couple from being Mary’s true parents. 

'I'hough blood groups can categorise 
the human species into only four distuict 
groups, or phenotypes, the well-knowm 
Rh-antigen factor, written with the six 
gertes--C,c. D,d, E,e—produces 64 
phenotypes. Mary has a CcDDee Mti- 
gen, wliich could have been inherited 
from either set of patents, ^et pother 
test, involving the antigens M, N. b and 
s (found on the second of the 
chromosome pairs) also failed in Mary s 
case. She has MNSs. as do both her real 
parents. But the other coupife has MNss 

The Mary case isa 
landmark in the 
history of Indian 
forensic investigation. 

It sparked off the 
Jtebate on whether the 
Courts should accept 
traditional methods to 
establish a person’s 
parentage? Or should 
only DNA 

. fingerprinting be 
I trusted? 







Five-vear-old Mary’s parents, Perumal and Kaliammal of 
Madras^, were dragged into a court case when another couple 
claimed that they were her real' parents. However, forensic 
tests disproved their claims 


^MNSs, thus they too can produce an 
MNSs child. j » 

After ten such tests which failed to 
eliminate either of the couples, the 
Human Leucocyte Antigen (HLA) tpt, , 
based on the inheritance pattern of an 
antigen found in the white blood cells, 
finally established something definite. 
The HLA factor has four defined loci, 
each with multiple alleles—locus A; 20 
alleles: locus B: 40; locus Cw (synony¬ 
mous with the third focus): about 10; 
and locus DR (synonymous with the 
fourth locus): 10. Fixed on the sixth pair 
of chromosomes, the HLA genes are 
embedded along two lines, on toploty- 
pes one derived from the mother ana 
the’other from the father. Each of the 
child’s toplotypes must be identical to 
either of the parent’s. 

With such a large variety of aUeles on 
each locus, the HLA test, theoretically, 
can produce any number of phenoty¬ 






pes—300 milUon, according to the law of 
permutation. One of Mary s two HLA 
haplotypes, mapped at Sekharans 
laboratory, read exactly like one of 
Periimal’s; whUe the other toplotype 
was a xerox copy of one of Kaliammal s. 
Conversely, neither of her haplotypes re¬ 
sembled those of the other couple, lliis 
ruled out Pandian and Kannaiammal from 
being her parents. 

But the HLA genes have complex 
arrangements, caused by multiple 
alleles. It is possible for a child to have a 
haplotype bearing, say. the allele- 
signature of A2 B5 CWl DR3 in common 
with two or more men—any one of them 
could be the father. This underscores 
Bhargava’s charge that ^kharan’s ‘ex- j 
elusion’ method might reject most false 
claims to parenthood, but does not 
guarantee absolute accuracy. Bhargava 
says that even if aU the 19 approved 
genetic marker tests are conducted, the 
chance of correct exclusion is 99.7 per 
cent. Thus, there is the none-too-smaU 
and dangerous possibility of three out of 
1,000 wrongfuUy being denied clauns of 
parenthood. 

■ P J^NA fingerprinting, on 

liirthe other hand, is a 
state of the art technique of 
identifying individuals and 
parents from the repeti- 
tion of certain ‘phrases’ in the 
■W genetic code. The DNA, 
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Sekharan (left) feels that “exclusion methods are enough for 
paternity tests ', but Bhargava believes that a more accurate 
method is required. While Sekharan's genetic marker tests are a 
way of eliminating non-fathers, Bhargava points out that ONA 
fingerprinting can help spot parents with incredible accuracy 


which is the key to heredity, creates the 
chain of genes and resembles a double- 
railed sp^ staircase. This staircase, or 
double-helix, has rungs, each of which is 
called a base pair as it is made of two out 
of four complementary chemicals: ade- 
nine(A), thyamine(T), cytosine(C), or 
guanine (G). A latches on only to T, and 
C seeks G. Each of these four bases is a 
‘letter’ in the genetic alphabet. The 
letters’, arranged along either of the 
rails of the staircase and moving in 
triplets (ATC or CGA or TAG), form the 
‘words’. The ‘words’ join up in sequence 
to form ‘sentences’ of gene; each of 
which can order the production of a 
specific protein. 

ONA fingerprints are the patterns in 
which certain phrases (say, ATCCGA) 
recur on a genetic code. 'The pattern is 
unique to an individual; besides, it fol¬ 
lows the Mendelian laws of inheritance. 
Five years ago, Alec Jeffireys of the 
University of Leicester, UK, be^n 
recording ONA fingerprints by isolating 
the ONA from the tissue, chopping its 
long chain into shorter pieces by using 
chemical knives, and then recording with 
a probe (a synthetic monitor which sniffs 
the required ‘phrase’) the unique pat¬ 
tern. Jeffrey’s probe has been widely put 
to commercial use, costing around US 
$4,0(X) per person for a complete DNA 
fingerprint. 

But Bhargava claims that Laiji Singh, 
the CCMB’s 42-year-old geneticist, has 
developed an improved ‘Bkm probe’, 
which is "better than Jeffrey’s in many 
ways”. Singh’s probe was used at the 
CCMB tQ prove that Perumal and 
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Kaliammal are Mary’s biological parents, 
while the other couple is unrelated to 
her. The CCMB naturally wants to 
extract the maximum mileage from the 
experiment: the Union Cabinet is about 
to okay its proposal to set up, on a 
turn-key basis, a Rs 8.6-crore national 
Centre for DNA Fingerprinting and Di¬ 
agnostics. 

Sekharan, who is one of the country’s 
leading forensic scientists (his basic 
research is on the individuality of su¬ 
tures, or joining marks, in the human 
skull), is nevertheless somewhat scep¬ 
tical of Bhargava’s claims. "Exclusion 
methods are enough for paternity tests; 
besides, the last word on DNA finger¬ 
printing has yet to be spoken,” he says. 
In fact, he is giving vent to a general fear 
that DNA fingerprints are not infallible 
as evidence unless the probe, which is 
sniffing a set pattern, is itself validated 
by checking out that the pattern is 
neither too rare nor too frequent in the 
subject’s population group. 


DNA fingerprinting Is 
a state of the art 
technlqifeof 
identifying Indlvkliials; 
and their parents from ; 
the repetition of 
certain ‘phrases' In 
the gene^ code. The 
psttem in srhich the 
phrases recur is 
unique to an indIvidiHd 


The influential science journal. Na¬ 
ture, reported that Lifecode Corpora¬ 
tion, a well-known genetic company in 
the US, recently examined DNA repeat- 
patterns in more than 100 paternity 
cases, and found an exclusion probability 
similar to HLA, that is 94 per cent— 
disappointingly low. The American 
Association of Blood Banks’ committee 
on parentage testing has, in fact, recom¬ 
mended that every DNA probe used for 
that purpose must first be put through 
extensive family and population testing. 
DNA fingerprints have often gone hay¬ 
wire in the West because of contamina¬ 
tion, wrong matching and blurred inter¬ 
pretation. 

Jeffrey will visit Madras next month to 
attend the Indo-Pacific Conference on 
Legal Medicine and Forensic Sciences, 
to be chaired by Sekharan. Geneticists 
expect the conference to be the forum 
for some hot debate on DNA fingerprint¬ 
ing vis-d-vis blood group tests and such 
other older procedures. 

But DNA fingerprinting is only the 
first step in Bhargava’s ambitious [4ans 
for the CCMB. He wants to begin a 
genome sequencing project on the pat¬ 
tern of the US National Institute of 
Health (NIH) and has already written to 
the Prime Minister about it. The project 
will cost the NIH a staggering US $3 
billion in the next 15 years, the soonest 
that it can complete the job. The human 
genome is the complete set of instruc¬ 
tions for making a human being. These 
instructions are tucked into the nucleus 
of each of the human body’s 100 trillion 
cells and shape everything that a human 
being does, experiences, enjoys and 
suffers from. 

For Bhargava, the forensic use of 
DNA fingerprinting is necessary and 
inevitable. ‘‘1 can safely predict that by 
the year 2010, having such a fingerprint 
will become a statutoiy requirement, 
like having a birth certificate.” But the 
highly labour-intensive genome se¬ 
quencing project, which may not cost 
more than Rs 3% crores in India, is a 
foray to the outermost boundaries of 
science. It is relatively easy to trace a 
man's lineage or identity. But to try and 
read a complete genetic blueprint is still 
in the realm of sci-fi, even in the West. 
Of the estimated 1,00,000-odd gene 
‘sentences’, only 1,5^ have been read 
so far. Only 1,550 genes have been 
roughly located on various chromo¬ 
somes. 

And there is stiU so much to read! The 
three billion bases, or ‘letters’, con¬ 
tained in each cell, pack in as much 
information as in all the issues of Sunday 
for 165 years, 8,580 weeks. 

SumH MHra/MMras 
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FOLLOW-UP 
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Another Ambani 
triumph 

The CBI takes over the murder case and Kirti walks free 


B usinessmen who oppose 
Dhirubhai Ambani have 
come to simple conclusions: 
throw stones at him and he 
will use them to build him¬ 
self a wall; fling mud instead and he will 
turn it into a mud pack. Nothing illus¬ 
trates this more clearly than the manner 
in which the Ambanis have wriggled out 
of their current troubles. 

When the Bombay police arrested 
Kirti Ambani, Reliance’s public relations 
manager, and Aijun Babaria, an under¬ 
world fixer, and charged them with 
plotting to murder Bombay Dyeing’s 
Nusli Wadia, it seemed as though neme¬ 
sis had finally caught up with the Amba¬ 
nis. After the arrests made Doordar- 
shan’s national news bulletin, it was 
rumoured that Ambani was. losing his 
celebrated grip on the Rajiv government 
and when Shirad Pawar held off trans¬ 
ferring the case to the Central Bureau of 
Investigation (CBI), it appeared that this 
was one mess that Dhirubhai Ambani 


was not going to get cleared up for him. 

No way. It took 48 hours longer than 
usual, but the gigantic Reliance machine 
swung into action and squashed the 
case. Pawar announced that he would, 
after all, transfer the case to the CBI. 
Mohan Katre, the bureau's obliging 
director, arrived in Bombay to take 
charge. Doordarshan carried no other 
anti-Ambani stories and on Friday, 11 
August, a smiling Kirti Ambani saun¬ 
tered out of court, freed on bail set at Rs 
25,(X)0. 

Technically, of course, the investiga¬ 
tion was still on and Katre would do his 
best to unearth the plot (just as his 


It took 48 hours 
longer than usual > but 
the gigantic Reliance 
machine swung into 
action and squashed 
the case. Pawar 
announced that he 
would transfer the 
case to tile CBI, 
DcKirdarshan carried 
no other anti-Ambani 
stories and Kirti 
Ambani was freed 
on bail 



Dhirubhai Ambani; 
tha blacK magic 
atm worfca 


organisation has nabbed the Bofors cul¬ 
prits—see ‘Profiie’, elsewhere in this 
issue). But everybody knew that the 
case was dead. The Bombay police who 
regard Katre and his obliging bureau 
with utter contempt seemed convinced 
that the CBI would scupper the inves¬ 
tigation. “We’ve fpven Katre a healthy 
baby,’’mourned a top officer. “He wilt 
probably let it starve to death.” Given 
the CBl's past record, it was more 
probable that the agency would throttle 
it. 

And the Wadia camp, which had won 
the first round, conceded that the bout 
had been awarded to Ambani—but it 
insisted, only because of a crooked 
referee. 

F or four days, however, the battle 
see-sawed. On Monday, 7 August, 
Ram Jethmalani went to the Hi;^ Court 
and obtained a stay order restraining the 
CBI from taking over the case on the 
grounds that Katre had a financial stake 
in Reliance. Unfortunately for the Wadia 
camp, Kirti Ambani and Atjun Babaria 
had already been handed over to the 
CBl’s cust^y and so all the stay order 
meant was that the CBI was prevented 
from getting hold of the case diaries. 

Two days later, on Wednesday, 9 
August, the situation turned bizarre. 
Professor R.K. Amin, a member of the 
BJP's national executive, filed a writ 
petition in the Supreme Court asking for 
the case to be transferred to the CBI. 
The Supreme Court granted this re¬ 
quest, efiectively vacating the Bombay 
High Court’s stay order. 

That was in the morning. By the 
afternoon, Ram Jethmalani, who had 
been told about the deciston while he 
was in the Rajya Sabha, had stormed 
into the court and denounced Amin’s 
petition as a “fraud on the court”. He 
claimed that Amin had failed to correctly 
apprise the court of the case pending 
before the Bombay High Court and had 
tricked it into passing its order. The 
Supreme Court, he said, had needlessly 
interfered in a matter that was before 
the High Court. 
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I Seeing Jethmalani’s agitation. Justices 

I Dutt and Pandian conceded that they 
' were not aware that the Bombay High 
j Court order had been passed with the 
consent of all parties and asked Amin’s 
lawyer to appear in court again. After he 
had offered new arguments, the Sup¬ 
reme Court stayed all investigations, 
whether by the Bombay police or the 
CBI. 

'I'he next day, the action returned to 
the Bombay High Court which was told 
about the Supreme Court's decision. 
The High Court now took the line that as 
the Supreme Court had got involved, it 
would not be proper for it to go any 
further into the case. It asked the CBI 
and the Bombay police to give reasons 
for not giving Kirti Ambani and Babaria 
bail when they appeared before the 
magistrate on Friday. 

I'he CBI did make a weak submission 
to this effect, but by the time the 
magistrate heard the remand applica¬ 
tion, there was virtually no doubt which 
way he would rple. The only surprising 
aspect was that he set bail as low as Rs 
25, (XX). And so. after 12 days in cus¬ 
tody, Kirti Ambani was free again. 

And even the Wadia camp conceded 
that the Supreme Court would probably 
rule that the CBI was perfectly entitled 


Nutll WadIa: claiming foul play 


Aitibanl-bathers 
that ItaHafic# is no. 
longer the favourfte of 
Race Course Reacts Of 
courser they are 
unable to exptohi ufh^ 
the govermtient has 
agreed to back the 
Ambanls by letting the 
obliging Katre handle 
the case 


to investigate the crime. Once that 
happened, then Jethmalani’s rear-guard 
action would have failed completely. 

B ut had the Ambanis won a total 
victory after the initial reverses? 
The general opinion was that they had 
taken a severe beating in public relations 
terms. The murder plot remained on the 
front pages of the newspapers for ten 
days and nearly every report regarded 
the Bombay police’s version as gospel 
truth. Most magazines that carried the 



story also gave short shrift to the Re¬ 
liance version that it was the victim of a 
conspiracy to malign and defame it. 

The negative publicity is certain to 
hurt the Ambanis. Even those who 
regarded the alleptions as too far¬ 
fetched to be credible were forced to 
revise this opinion when The Tunes of 
India, Bombay, front-paged a story de¬ 
scribing how Kirti Ambani wanted to 
hire members of the Dawood Ibrahim 
gang for the hit on Wadia. Usually, the 
Ambanis have been able to attribute 
motives to all those who attack them but 
this time, almost the entire mainstream 
press treated the ‘alleged conspiracy as 
fact. 

To be fair to the Ambanis, this had 
little to do with any evidence offered to 
the media. Tradition has it that the 
Indian press cheerfully reprints every 
allegation made by the police without 
bothering to give the accused the benefit 
of the doubt. I'he Ambanis have bene¬ 
fited from this media naivete when it is 
the CBI that is doing the briefing; ^ow 
the tables were turned. . 

And while Reliance has always 
claimed to be unaffected by negative 


Murder 1 

How supari killings are ' 
organised in Bombay 

O n the face of it, there is nothing 
unusual about Paionodia Street 
and Timkar Street—the two alleys 
bang opMsite the J J. Hospital junc¬ 
tion in Bombay’s Vorimohalla area. 

The- neat rows of well-furnished 
shops that fine both sides of the 
struts could easily be mistaken for 
business c^ces. But it is here that 
<me could hire killers and establish 
^ contact tvith ti» underworld. And, 
strati is the code word one has to be 
fomiar with. It js actually an advance ^ 
deposited , for hiring hitthen. The 
of course, depends on die job: 
ft could nuige from a few thousands 
y'W ialdfs. In Wadia's case, die 
defsi wi» reportedly struck for Rs 60, 


Tidce the case of Russ! Mrtita, a- 
muDkipsl . corporator. It was afleged 
that ong^oora, who had a flourSahfog 
business in illicit distilleries and 
.'hrotiteis, Mred a gang uduch bad 









press reporting most of what has 
appeared before has stopi^d at por¬ 
traying the Ambanis as adroit manipula¬ 
tors—a characterisation that no 
businessman in today's India really re¬ 
sents. Murder, however, falls in a 
different category and there were fears 
that memories of the plot would linger in 
the minds of investors. 

At Reliance’s Nariman Point head¬ 
quarters, however, the mood was de¬ 
cidedly upbeat. The quasi-official view 
was that while the publicity would hurt in 


the short run, the conspiracy would soon 
be erased from public memory. Nor 
would investors be deterred from put¬ 
ting their money into Reliance and 
Larsen and Toubro because of a few 
naive crime reporters. 

T hat perception may or may not be 
accurate, but Reliance's rivals were 
busy spreading more damaging stories 
about the Ambanis’ relations with the 
powers that be in New Delhi. Would 
Sharad Pawar have dared arrest Kirti 
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come from Rajasthan to finish off 
Mehta. One day, while Mehta was on 
his way back home from office, the 
gang gunned down the corporator. 
Noora, it was believed, paid the kil¬ 
lers, Rs two lakhs for thd jc^. Earlier 
too, Noora Irad hired an^er bunch 
of criminals to bump off one of his 
business rivals. 

But killings are not the only crime 
that hitmen are asked to do. In 1987, 
a rich iron and steel merclmt, Haren 
Gosalia, was kidnapped from the 
doorsteps of his flat m Jain ^^ety 
near Sioa And the ransom that the 
kidnappers asked for was -Rs 25 
lakhs. Thougdi the plans were, ft^ed 
by the jx)lic^ it was revealed that 
one of Gosalia's distant^ielafryea had 
lured a gang to do the |ob for hiip. 

A very tragic t^se inv^vea a l^rla 
executive who had come-front-Cal- 
ditta and dtecked fo at a noint hdtdl in 
Juhu. He, coinddentalv, had the. 
same name as the tar^get .m h dteaded 


Bombay gang led by Samad Khan, 
the nephew of Karim Lala, the under¬ 
world don. But the target apparently 
changed his plans at the last moment, 
'rhe killers mistook the Birla officer 
for their target and killed him. 

The Bombay police admit that 
sapari killings are on the rise. The 
reason, according to them, is: busi¬ 
ness rivalry has increased and there 
is a lot of black money floating around 
in Bombay. Moreover, most people 
do not Hke to go through a long- 
drawn legal battle and prefer to setde 
scores the'fast way. 

The alleged consjfracy to murder 
Bombay Dyeing's Nusli Wadia has 
proved that even big-time business¬ 
men do not hesitatS to stoop so low. 
As a retired p<^ce official said: "It is 
indeed startling. Previously 
tuisinessmien uSed to hire people to 
them to r^ver hioney. But the 
situation is quite d^rent today." 
tilg» t 0 § f 9 ombp/ 


Ambani without clearing it with Delhi? If; 
as Pawar says, he was ^ven the go- 
ahead by the Prime Minister’s Office, 
then this means that Dhirubhai is no 
longer in favour. 

Moreover, why did the news of the 
arrests make the national news on 
Doordarshan? There is no doubt that 
somebody phoned up the newsroom 
after the Hindi news bulletin and asked 
the news editor to make sure toat the 
item made it to the evening news. In 
today’s ti^tly controlled Doordarshan 
set-up only somebody from the Prime 
Minister’s Office (PMO) or K.K. Tewari 
himself could have had the clout to do 
this. Mandi House sources says that the 
call came from a joint secretary in the 
PMO (thou^ apparently, not from Mani 
Shankar Ay^, as is sometimes be¬ 
lieved), which suggests that Rajiv 
wanted the news on the air. 

At of this is quite tenuous but Amba- 
ni-bashers use it as evidence to sub¬ 
stantiate their claim that Reliance is no 
longer the favourite of Race Course 
Road. Of course, they are unable to 
explain why, in that case, the govern¬ 
ment has agreed to back the Ambanis by 
letting the obliging Katre handle the 
case. 

There is some speculation also about 
the future of Maharashtra chief minister 
Sharad Pawar. Soon after Kirti Ambani 
was arrested, Pawar received calls from 
nearly everybody who mattered in New 
Delhi. Despite this, he dragged his feet 
on transferring the case to the CBI. 
Some political analysts see this as de¬ 
fiance of Delhi’s authority and there are 
rumours to the effect that he may not 
last long after the general elections. 

M eanwhile, questions were being 
asked about how credible the 
Bombay police’s allegations were. The 
stories about AK-47 assault rifles and 
diamond robberies were being denied 
and no proof was offered for the claim 
that the Dawood Ibrahim gang had been 
contacted. The police themselves were 
disowning some of the stories leaked by 
officers—but refusing to comment on 
what evidence they did have. The 
Ambanis were confident that once an 
impartial organisation got its hands on 
the case, it would prove that much of 
what the police had told the press was 
inaccurate. The problem was that no¬ 
body regarded the CBI as impartial. 

But then, that was a small problem. 
For the moment, all that mattered was 
that Kirti Ambani was free and the affair 
off the front pages. Dhirubhai Ambani 
had worked his very own brand of black 
magic again. 

Vb- Sanghvi 







GUEST COLUMN 


Tales of Brrasli tolerance 


Hanif 
Kureishi on 
the plight of 
blacks in 
Britain 


Hi n Pakistan, England just wouldn’t go 
away. Relics of the Raj were everywhere; 
buildings, monuments, Oxford accents, libraries 
full of English books, and newspapers. Many 
Pakistanis had relatives in England; ^ousands of 
Pakistani families depended on money sent from 
England. Visiting a village, a man told me 
through an inteipreter, that when his three 
grandchildren visited from Bradford, he had to 
hire an interpreter to speak to them. It was 
happening all the time—the closeness of the two 
societies, and the distance. 

Although Pakistanis still wanted to escape to 
England, the old men in their clubs and the 


young eating their hamburgers took great plea¬ 
sure in En^and’s decline and decay. The great 
master was fallen. Now it was seen as 
strikebound, drug-ridden, riot-tom, inefficient 
disunited, a society which has moved too 
suddenly from puritanism to hedonism and now 
loathed itself. And the Karachi wits liked to ask 
me when I thought the Aifrericans would decide 
the British were ready for self-government. 

Yet there were others who still clung to what 
they called British ideals, maintaining that it is a 
society's ideals, its conception of human prog¬ 
ress, that define the level of its civilisation. They 
regretted, under the Islamisation, the repudia¬ 
tion of the values which they said were the only 
positive aspect of Britain’s legacy to the subcon¬ 
tinent. These were: the idea of secular institu¬ 
tions based on reason, not revelation or s^rip- 
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ture; the idea that there were no final solutions 
to human problems; and the idea that the health 
and vigour of a society were bound up with its 
ability to tolerate and express a plurality of views 
on all issues, and that these views would be 
welcomed. 

But England as it is today, the ubiquity of 
racism and the suffering of Pakistanis berause of 
it, was another, stranger subject. When I talked 
about it, the response was unexpected. Those 
who had been to England often told of being 
insulted, or beaten up, or harassed at the 
airport. But even these people had attitudes 
similar to those who hadn’t been there. 

It was that the English misunderstood the 
Pakistanis because they saw only the poor 
people, those from the villages, the illiterates, 
the peasants, the Pakistanis who didn't know 
how to use toilets, how to eat with knives and 
forks because they were poor. If the British 
could only see them, the rich, the educated, the 
sophisticated, they wouldn’t be so hostile. 
They’d know what civilised people the Pakistanis 
really were. And then they’d like them. 

The implication was that the poor who had 
emigrated to the West to escape the strangula- 
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tion of the rich in Pakistan deserved the radstn 
they received in Britain because they reaOy were 
contemptible. The Pakistani middle class shares 
the disdain of the British for the emigre working 
class and peasant^ of Pakistan. 

It was interesting to see that the British 
working class (and not only the woridng class, of 
course) used the same vocabulary of contempt 
abwt Pakistanis—the charges of ignorance, 
laziness, fecklessness, uncleanliness—that their 
own British middle class used about them. And 
they weren’t able to see any similarity. 



A strMt tctna In Karachi: homa, awaal hema 

(Racism goes hand m hand with class inequal¬ 
ity. Among other things, racism is a kind of 
snobbery, a desire to see oneself as superior 
culturally and economically, and a desire actively 
to experience and enjoy that superiority by 
hostility or violence. And when that superiority 
of class and culture is unsure or not acknow¬ 
ledged by the other—as it would be acknow¬ 
ledged by the servant and master in class-stable 
Pakistan—but is in doubt, as with the British 
working class and Pakistanis in England, then it 
has to be demonstrated physically. 

Some of the middle class of Pakistan, who also 
used the familiar vocabulary of contempt about 
their own poor (and, incidentally, about the 
British poor) couldn’t understand when 1 ex¬ 
plained that British racists weren’t discriminating 
in their racial discrimination; they loathed ail 
Pakistanis and kicked whoever was nearest. To 
the En^sh ail Pakistanis were the same; racists 
didn't ask whether you had a chauffeur, TV and 
private education before they set fire to your 
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house. But for some Pakistanis, it was their own 
poor who had brought this upon them. 

Coming back to England was harder than 
going. 1 had culture shock in reverse. Images of 
plenty yelled at me. England seemed to be 
overflowing with...things. Things from all over 
the world. Things and information. Information, 
though, which couldn’t bite through the profound 
insularity and indifference. 

In Pakistan people were keen to know: not 
only about Asia and the Middle East, but about 
Europe and the United States. They sought out 
information about the whole world. They needed 
It. They ordered books from Europe, listened to 
international radio and chewed up visiting 
academics like pieces of orange. 

In Britain today, among the middle class, 
thinking and argument are almost entirely tabiKi. 
The other tabcx), replacing death in its unaccep- 
tability, is money. As our society has become 
more divided, the acknowled^ent of that 
division -which is a financial division, a matter of 
economic power—is out of the question. So 
money is not discussed. It is taken for granted 
that you have it: that you have means of 
obtaining it; that you are reasonably well off and 
gain status over others because of it. 

Accompanying this financial silence, and shar¬ 
ing up both the social division and the taboo, is 
the prohibition on thought. The discussion of a 
serious subject to a conclusion using logic, 
evidence and counter-evidence is an unaccept¬ 
able social embarrassment. It just isn’t done to 
argue: it is thought to be the same as rowing. 
One has opinions in England, but they are 
formed in private and clung to in public despite 
everything, despite their often being quite 
wrong. 

I n Pakistan it was essential to have knowledge 
because political discussion was serious. It 
mattered what you thought. People put chairs in 
a circle, sat down and talked. Intellectual dignity 
was maintained, earnest anxiety was expressed; 
you weren’t alone; ideas and feelings were 
shared. These things had to be said, even in low 
~ . ■ 
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voiced, because absolute silence was intolerable, 
absolute silence was the acceptance of isolation 
and division. 

I will never forget the hospitality, warmth and 
generosity of the people of Pakistan; the flowers 
on the lawn of the Sind Club, the sprawhng o^p 
houses, full of air and people and the smell of 
spices; the unbelievable brightness of the light 
shining through a dust haze; the woman walking, 
perfectly straight-backed along a street with an 
iron balanced on her head; the open-air typists 
outside the law courts; butterflies as big as clock 
faces; the man who slept with a chicken in his 
bed; my uncle’s library, bought in the 1940s in 
Cambridge, where he was taught by Russell— 
though when I opened the books after being 
given the library, they were rotten with worms. 
And the way the men shake hands. This is worth 
going into. 

First you offer them your hand and they grasp 
it. The clasped hands are slapped then with their 
spare hand as an affirmation of initial contact. 










This is, as it were, the soup. Now they pull you 
to them for the main course, the ftiil embrace, 
the steak. As you look over their shoulder, your 
bodies thrust together, your heat intermingled, 
they crack you on the back at least three times 
with their open palm. These are not negligible 
taps, but good healthy whacks, demonstrating 
equality and openness. Depending on the nature 
of the friendship, these whacks could go on a 
considerable time and may debilitate the sick or 
weak. But they must be reciprocated. This 
done, they will let you move away from them, 
but still holding your right hand. You are 
considered fully, the affection overbrimming, as 
they regard all of you, as they seem to take in 
your entire being from top to toe, from inside to 
out. At last, after complete contact has been 
made, all possibility of concealment or inhibition 
banished, they carefully let go of your hand as if 
it were a delicate object. That is a greeting. 

And there was the photograph of my father in 
my uncle’s room, in which he must have been 
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about the same age as me. A picture in a house 
that contained fragments of my past: a house full 
of stories, of Bcmbay, Delhi, China; of feuds, 
wrestling matches, adulteries, windows broken 
with hands, card games, impossible loves, and 
magic spells. Stories to help me see my place in 
the woiid and give me a sense of the past which 
could go into making a life in the present and 
'future. 'This was surely part of the way I could 
understand myself. This knowledge, garnered in 
my mid-twenties, would help me form an image 
of myself; I’d take it back to England where 1 
needed it to protect myself. 

V^n I considered staying in Pakistan to 
regain more of my past and complete myself with 
it, 1 had to think that that was impossible. Didn’t 
I already miss too much of England? And wasn’t 1 
too impatient with the iliiberalism and lack of 
possibdity of Pakistan? 

So there was always going to be the necessary 
return to England. I came home...to my 
country. 

'This is difficult to say. “My country” isn’t a 
notion that comes easily. It is still difficult to 
answer the question, where do you come from? I 
have never wanted to identify with England. 
When Enoch Powell spoke for England, I turned 
away in final disgust. I would rather walk naked 
down the street than stand up for the national 
anthem. The pain of that period of my life, in the 
mid-1960s, is with me stiU. And when I originally 
wrote this piece I put it in the third person. Hanft 
saw this, Hanif felt that, because of the difficulty 
of directly addressing myself to what I felt then, 
of not wanting to think about it again. And 
perhaps that is why I took to writing in the first 
place, to make strong feelings into weak feel¬ 
ings. But despite all this, some kind of identifica¬ 
tion with En^and remains. 


It is strange to go away to the land of your 
ancestors, to find out how much you have in 
common with people there, yet at the same time 
to realise how British you are. You look forward 
to getting back; you think often of En^d and 
what it means to you—and you think often of 
what it means to be British. 

Two days after my return I took my washing 
to a launderette and gave it to the attendant, 
only to be told she didn't touch the clothes of 
foreigners: she didn’t want me anywhere near 
her launderette. More seriously, 1 
read in the paper that a Pakistani family i 

in the East End had been fire-bombed. M 
A child was killed. 'This, of course, 
happens frequently. 

I was in a rage. I thought: who 
wants to be British anyway? Or as a 
blade American writer said: who wants 
to be integrated into a burning house 
anyway? 

Bagging In Pakistan: 
hatadbythartoh; 

(Ml) polloaman grappla 
with blacks In Britain; 
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And indeed I know Pakistanis and Indians bom 
and brought up here who consider their position 
to be the result of a diaspora: they are in exile, 
a.vailing return to a better place, where they 
belong. And there this "belonging” will be total. 
This will be home, and peace. 

It is not difficult to see how much illusion and 
falsity there is in this view. How much dis¬ 
appointment might be involved in going "home” 
only to see the extent to which you have been 
farmed by England and the depth of attachment 
you feel to the place, despite everything. 

it isn’t surprising that some people believe in 
this idea of "home”. The alternative to believing 
it IS more conflict here: it is more self-hatred; it 
is the continual struggle against racism; it is the 
continual adjustment to life in Britain. And blacks 
in Britain know they have made enough adjust¬ 
ments. 


"their gentle manners". He also says that this 
aspect of England “is continuous, it stretches 
into the future and the past, there is something in 
it that persists”. 

But does it persist? If this version of England 
was true then, in the 1930s and 1940s, it is 
under pressure now. From the point of view of 
thousands of black people it just does not apply. 

Obviously tolerance in a stable, confident 
wartime society with a massive Empire is quite 
different to tolerance in a disintegrating uncer¬ 
tain society during an economic depression. But 
surely this would be the test; this would be just 
the time for this much-adve^^ised tolerance in 
the British soul to manifest itself as more than 
vanity and self-congratulation. But it has not. 
Under real continuous strain it has failed. 

Tolerant, gentle British whites have no idea 
how little of this tolerance is experienced by 
blacks here. No idea of the violence, hostility and 
contempt directed apinst black people every 
day by state and individual. If any real contem¬ 
porary content is to be given to Orwell’s blind 
social patriotism, then cliches about “tolerance” 
must be seriously examined for depth and weight 
of substantial content. ‘ 

In the meantime it must be made clear that 
blacks don’t require "tolerance” in this particular 
condescending way. It isn’t this particular pater¬ 
nal tyranny that is wanted, since it is major 
I adjustments to British society that have to be 
made. I stress that it is the British who have to 
make these adjustments. 

It is the British, the white British, who have to 
learn that being British isn't what it was. Now it 
is a more complex thing, involving new ele¬ 
ments. So there must be a fresh way of seeing 
Britain and the choices it faces. Much thought, 
discussion and self-examination must go into 
what this "new way of being British” involves 
and how difficult it might be to attain. 

The failure to grasp this opportunity for a 
revitalised and broader self-definition in the face 
of a real failure to be human, will be more 
insularity, schism, bitterness and catastrophe. 

Bntain and Pakistan, have been part of each 
other for years, usually, to the advantage of 
Britain. They cannot now be wrenched apait, 
even if that were desirable. Their futures vi^ be 
intermbced. What that intermix means, its moral 
quality, whether it is violently resisted by 
ignorant whites and characterised by inequality 
and injustice, or understood, accepted and 
humanised, is for all of us to decide. 

This decision is not one about a small group of 
irrelevant people who can be contemptuously 
described as "minorities.” It is about the direc¬ 
tion of British society. About its values and how 
human it can be when experiencing real difficulty 
and possible breakdowij. It is about the respect 
it accords individuals, the power it gives to 
groups, and what it means when it describes 
itself as "democratic”. The future is in our 
hands. □ 



Th» middle class In Pakistan look down upon their poor 

So what is it to be British? 

In his 1941 essay England Your England 
Orwell says: “The gentleness of the English 
civilisation is perhaps its most marked character¬ 
istic.” He calls the country "a family with the 
wrong members in control” and talks of the 
“soundness and homogeneity of England”. 

Elsewhere he considers the Indian character. 
He explains the “maniacal suspiciousness” 
which, agreeing, he claims, with E.M. Forster in 
A Passage to India, he calls "the besetting Indian 
vice”. But he has the grace to acknowledge in his 
essay Nut Counting Niggers “that the over¬ 
whelming bulk of the Bntish proletariat (live- 
si... in Asia and Africa”. 

But this is niggardly. The main object of his 
praise is British "tolerance” and he writes of 
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FROM THE CORRIDORS 


UOArANSKARMA 


Awebofmtri^e 

Unanswered questions on the conspiracy to murder Nusli Wadia 


T he plot to kill Nusli Wadia, the Bombay 
Dyeing chairman, reportedly by Kirti Amba- 
ni, a general manager of rival concern Reliance, 
has all the trappings of a crime thriller. The web 
of intrigue and chicanery that has been spun 
around this murky episode has sent ripples 
through industrial and political circles. 

But the circumstances under which Kirti 
Ambani was arrested on 1 August are revealing. 
The arrest took place on the same day that the 
case concerning Nusli Wadia’s visa came up for 
hearing. While a confidant of Wadia, Jamnadas 
Mooijani,a Bombay Dyeing stockbroker, was 
ringing up journalists in Bombay telling them that 
Kirti Ambani would be remanded to police cus¬ 
tody till Tuesday next, Wadia himself came up 
with a statement that he had no inkling of it till 5 
pm. I'he hearing was scheduled to be held at 3 
pm, while Mooijani was making the phone calls 
around 12.30 pm. Before these calls were made, 
there was a closed-door meeting which was 
attended by press baron Ramnath Goenka, his 
adviser Gurumurthy, Janakiraman (Gurumur- 
thy’s aide), Thyagarajan, Jamnadas Moorjani, 
P.R. Vakil (a leading Bombay lawyer), and Nusli 
Wadia. 

It was soon after this meeting that Vakil drove 
straight to the courts to represent Bombay 
Police against Kirti Ambani. Incidentally, Vakil 
had also appeared for S. Gurumurthy and Nusli 
Wadia before the Thakkar-Natarajan Commis¬ 
sion in the Fairfax case. 

The next day, the chief minister of Maharash¬ 
tra, Sharad Pawar, in an official note, requested 
Delhi that the case be transferred to the CBI. 
Pawar’s move startled the Wadia camp because 
it was convinced that he would back Wadia to the 
hilt. The CM’s friendship with Wadia is quite well 
known. Pawar, however, got what he wanted 
from Kirti Ambani’s arrest. On the one hand, he 
showed his loyalty to the textile baron; and, on 
the other, he sent signals to Delhi that it was not 
easy to touch liim. He also managed to over¬ 
come the pressure he was under on account of 
the urban land scandals. 

The Ramnath Goenka camp wanted to delay 
the transfer of the case from the Bombay Police 
to the CBI and used all sorts of dilate^ tactics. 
They contacted the underworld to give state¬ 
ments against Kirti Ambani. Only two persons 
agreed to do so. One was Shanu, alias ^uera, 
who made a statement that he was contacted by 
Prince Babaria and was paid Rs 3.50 lakhs at 
Palmgrove Hotel. “But on second thoughts I 
returned the amount,” he said. A motor mecha¬ 
nic was supposed to drive the car in which 


Sequera was to travel. 

On the morning of 4 August, Bombay Police 
received a call from the CBI that the case be 
transferred to them. But they refused to do so. 
In the meanwhile, four staffers of Ritz hotel, 
which is used to house j^ests of Reliance, identi¬ 
fied Kirti Ambani. Incidentally, no one recog¬ 
nised Babaria. Despite repeated pleas from the 
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Sharad Pawar: ahrawd atratagiaa 

CBI, including an order over fax, the Bombay 
Police refused to transfer the case. It was only 
after the CBI’s joint director, Satish Sahni, flew 
down to Bombay from Delhi on 6 August Uiat 
they agreed to hand over the case. 

According to sources in Reliance, towards the 
end of July, K.F. Rustamji,once a top cop of 
India and now a resident director of Bombay 
Dyeing, camped in Bombay for ten days. He was 
assisted by Jal Contractor, a former assistant 
commissioner of police, Bombay. What were 
these people doing in the city? 

But the most disturbing allegation is the one 
regarding Mrs Agrawal, the wife of one of the 
two judges of the two-member bench. It is being 
claimed that Mrs Agrawal is a junior of Ram 
Jethmalani. She is a Parsi and was educated at 
Wadia College. If this is a fact, it is likely to take 
the wind out of the sails of the case against Kirti 
Ambani. But two things are clear: 

1. P.R. Vakil is on the board of a company called 
Citurgia Biochemicals Ltd. The vice-chairman of 
the company: Nusli Wadia. 

2. Jal Contractor runs a detective agency called 
the Federal Protection and Investigation Ser¬ 
vices. He is a security adviser of Bombay 
Dyeing, a 
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A whitewash 
machine, perhaps ?. 


I Old CBI hands claim 
that tha bureau’s 
current director 
Mohan Katre has 
cheerfully agreed to 
turn the agency Into 
Rajiv Gandhi’s 
personal Gestapo 


O nly five years ago, all those 
who thought ttet the local 
police were messing up/scup- 
peting an investigation, re¬ 
sorted to the same solution: 
send for the CBI (Central Bureau of In¬ 
vestigation). It was then believed that 
regardless of the local police force’s in- 
te^ty/capability, the CBI would book the 
culprits and ensure that justice was done. 

Today, the reverse is true. Last week, 
Nusli Wadia’s friends went to court to 
pevent the CBI from taking over the 
investigation into the plot to kill him on the 
grounds that the bureau would sabotage 
the enquiry. Similar doubts have been 
expressed about the CBI’s handling of the 
Syed Modi case, where the agency has 
been charged with framing Sanjay Singh. 
R.K. Hegde has alleged ttet the CBI’s 
sole objective in investigating the Rasheed 
murder was to bring his government into 
disrepute. And of course, there can be no 
doubt that on Bofors, the bureau has done 
everything possible to shield the guilty. 

The subversion of the institutions of 
government is not a new phenomenon. It 
began during the Indira Gandhi era. What 
is extraordinary is that almost till the time 
that Mrs GandM was assassinated, the 
CBI maintained its reputation for inde¬ 
pendence and integrity. The rot set in 
after Rajiv Gandhi took over. 

Many police officers and old CBI hands 
claim that there was always pressure on 
the bureau to turn into a tool of Congress 
interests. That it maintained its character 
was entirely due to a succession of strong- 
willed CBI directors who withstood this 
pressure. Unfortunately, they argue, 
Mohan Katre, the bureau’s current direc¬ 
tor, has cheerfully agreed to turn the 
agency into Rajiv Gandhi’s personal Ges¬ 
tapo—or even, Dhirubhai Ambani’s 
poodle. 

FOR THREE years now, Katre’s 
career has been dogged by such allega¬ 
tions and his detractors in the press have 
regarded his name as a synonym for 
sleare. When he got his second, impre- 
cedented extension last year, it sug¬ 
gested that this was not only a payment 
for services rendered but also an attempt 
to cniure that the CBI continued to frame 
the regime's politick opponents. 

Katre dismisses such charges. The 
problem, he says, is that he has fovesti- 
pted many influential peo^e. And they 
have turned the media against turn.-Cer¬ 
tainly, it is true that no CBI dfrectw has 
been as mudi at the centre of events as he 


has. > '' 

TteFairfoxseaivy wasliitgelyhi y, 
crestkm. It ^ Katre who ^ < 

• pvelh#t(j«i^ the figged Pairffix , 
letter; 

• arr^stadS. Gurumurihy; 

• raided RsmnatbGdeffiia; 

• leaked the Mtdpokar-Z^Sinf^ letter; 

and ^ 

• hounded and arrested Mi^Wadk 
By some remarkable cobddence, evir 

ery one of these actions had the effect 
boosting Dl^bhai Ambani’s interests. 

This, says Katre shruffiii^, cannot be 
help^. He simply did ms j^. 

On Bofors, the sap is slightly more 
complicated. Asked by the Joint Par¬ 
liamentary Committee (JPC) to find out 
about the Bofors front companies, Katre 
actually did qidte a good job. ^ 

Then suddenly, he did an about-turn. -* 
He pve press interviews vriiere, ratlttr m 
the manner of a performing parrot, he 
disowned his own conclusions, told lies 
about his dealinp with the Sweffish pro¬ 
secutor and pve clean chits to everyt^y 
who had earned a kickback. It was a bizar¬ 
re performance vduch suggested that he 
had either been got at or won over. Since 
then, he has spent mbnths sabotaging the 
investipticHi. 

VRIY DID Katre do it? On Bofors, he 
Was obviously fdlowing orders from the 
top and was just one more participant m 
the sordid cover-ig) initiated by the Radiv 
Gandhi government. And periups he is 
simply carrying out his boss' bidding ni the 
Bomtoy Dyeing-Reliance dispute as weO. 
(Though Rm Jethmalani has clauned in 
court ^t to ownershfo of Reliance 
shares m^t lave something to do mth it) 

But the Nuremberg defence somehow 
does not behove the head of what was 
once the country’s most respected inves- 
tiptive agency. If a member of the Indian 
Police Smice is asked to launch a cover- 
up, decency demands that he resign. 

Katre does not accept this Vfow.'Nor 
does he agree that he has reduced the 
CBI’s creffiMity to the extent th^it is on 
par with the Blagafour police’s. He 
doesn’teyencon^c^thathehasvdiee- 
dled two extensions out of the reginus— 
be says they were on ton! 

In a ooifoie monffis, w3 tove to 

decide on a new'CBI director. If he. 
chooses to give Katse his thfrd extenricm, 
itwiU[mfoablyhayeltoeffectofc((i)firm- 
ingeveiy rumour idxwt this government 
and its Mm with bagm«) and aims- . 
desdm’. ■ • 
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1919. A year of turmoil that was soon after nati(nialisaticHi in 1973. When 

witness to the Jallianwala Bagh New India ejqs^ded its activities to also 

massacre. And the start of the Swadeshi cover niral India. Thnnigfa mudi needed 
Movement against the British Raj. welfareK>riented insurance covers for 
The very year that ^ave birth to the weaker sections of society. 

India’s first Ftiblic Limited insurance 70 years lata* 

company. Today New India is India’s leading 

New India. Found^ by the Tatas. insurance company. With a premium 
The pioneering spirit base excelling Rs.725 crores. 

Quick to recognize the security A range of ^ovative insurance 

needs of a fled^g Indian industry, covers. From Cancer and Crop. To 

New India began moviding innovative Sericulture and Satellite, 
insm-ance covers. Backed by prompt, And the services of nearly 800 

personalised service. eiqierts, including engineers and 

At the same time, it led a protracted veterinary surgeons, Uiat help New 
struggle for reforms and relaxation of India provide cusUmiised services. In 

British tariff policies. That were urban and rmal areas, 

detrimental to local Indian enterprise. New India. The gjant, 20000-strong 
Thus developed a corporate ethos insurance company whose success lies 
based on service and innovation. That on the solid foundation of service, 

was to take New India to the top of die Service widi a special personal 

general insurance industry in India. touch. 

This leadership was consolidated 

For US, times change.Val ue s endure . 
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Put your clothes 
oo—quick! 

• Pamella Bordes Is 
alive and well and llv* 
Ing In London. While 
most of the British 
press has now lost In* 
terest In her storv, 
the former Pam Singh 
found a new kind of 
notoriety last month, 
when Mayfair, a 
doummartcet fogllsh 
girlie magazine, car* 

Charm and 
consideration, 
Rushdie style 

# It wasn’t just the 
Ayatollah Khomeini who 
relished the thought of 
smoked Salman. If gos¬ 
sip on the literary circuit 
is to be believed, then 
Salman Rushdie’s Spe¬ 
cial Branch bodyguards 
are beginning to get in¬ 
creasingly infuriated by 
the man they are sup¬ 
posed to guard. 

Apparently, Rushdie, 
never one of the world’s 
great charmers, finds 
the intellectual level of 
his police escort rather 
below the standard a 
chap who dines with 
Harold Pinter and Anto¬ 
nia Fraser is used to. 



COMPILED BY OUR LONDON BUREAU 


Pamtlla BordM: 
baiter clothad 
than raw 

ried what It described 
as **the pictures you 
thought we would 
never get—Pamella 
Bordes nude!'’. 

In fact, the quality 
of the pictures was 
poor, and all appeared 
to have been taken by 
an ex*lover with an In* 
stamatic In the priva* 
cy of hIs/theIr bed* 
room. Moreover, 
without the benefit of 
a professional make* 


Accordingly, he has 
taken to making ex¬ 
tremely disparaging re¬ 
marks about their IQ, 
much to the annoyance 
of the guards. 

Nevertheless, they 
had their moment of 
triumph recently. On his 

Ruthdte: wnokMl Salmtn 



up artist and studio 
lighting, the lady 
looked less like the 
glamorous Ms 
Bordes of the public* 
ity shots and more 
Hke our Pam from 
Haryana. 

But the pictures did 
prove that ail those 
stories about her in* 
vestments in expen* 
sive lingerie were Jus* 
titled. Obviously, 
Pamella beiiev^ in 
protecting her assets! 



way to North London to 
attend a dinner party, 
unannounced, Rushdie 
was mortified when his 
car stalled suddenly. 
Worse was that the 
automobile should have 
gone dead outside the 
Regent’s Park mosque. 
And worst of all, that it 
should have happened 
just as the faithful were 
streaming out after 
evening prayers. 

While a panicky Rush¬ 
die sweated it out, the 
Special Branch men 
tried to get the car mov¬ 
ing again. Fortunately, 
they were successful 
before anyone recog¬ 
nised the author. And as 
Rushdie breathed a sigh 
of relief, they giggled 
wickedly all the way to 
the dinner party. 


Dubey Darshan 

• What, you may wail aak, 
does Suman Dubay, Hie 
itrait’laead docant, Ooon- 
Cambrldga friend of the 
Prime Miniiter’adoaltbe 
information and broadcasting 
ministry now that ha has a 
hatchat-man for a miniatar? 

Well, judging by his Itiner¬ 
ary last month, ha expands 
his horixons. The former edi¬ 
tor of the MIm Exfirut 
turned up in London to visit 
the BBC and find how Its tola- 
vision newsroom operates. 
Next on his list was a trip to 
New York to find out how the 
US networks put together 
their news bulletins. 

At the BBC, they liked 
Dubey but were frankly scep¬ 
tical. What use ware journs- 
llstlc techniques to a prop¬ 
aganda machine? they won¬ 
dered. Nevertheless, the 
adviser to the Information 
ministry ploughed on regard- 



Suman Oubay: BBC, hara I coma 

lass. And he should soon re¬ 
turn to Shastrl Bhavan with 
lots of good tips. 

It’s a pity though that he 
didn’t leach thorn a trick or 
two, Ooordarsban style. It 
Would have bean interesting 
to hoar Margaret Thatcher 
described as ‘the Pamella 
Bordes of politics’, Nell Kin- 
nock as ‘Mephistoeles, Lucif¬ 
er and Judas rolled Into one’ 
and David Owen as ’bandit, 
purs and simple bandit’. 
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ove over Sholay. Tridev 
is here. For 15 years, 
the Bombay film indus¬ 
try had regarded the 
Dharmendra-Amitabh 
BaclKhan 1975 curry-westem as the 
greatest hit in the history of Indian 
cinema. But on 7 July, when Tridev 
(starring, appropriately enough, Dhar- 
mendra’s son Sunny Deol) opened, it 
seemed clear that Sholay’s record was 
only too vulnerable. 

No sooner had advance booking begun 
when pandemonium resulted. Mile-long 
queues of thousands dissolved into 
chaos when tickets sold out in minutes. 
At Bombay’s Minerva theatre, police 


resorted to a lathi-charge to disperse an 
angry mob. At Regal, 3(X) fans fought 
the ushers and stormed into the cinema 
without tickets. (They watched the film 
standing.) 

Throughout the country, the story 
was the same. Even before Tridev had 
been seen by a single paying customer, 
the movie-going public had decided that 
this was going to be the big one. At the 
end of the sold-out first week, trade 
pundits gasped when they read the 
box-ofiice collections: probably the big¬ 
gest in history. For instance, in the very 
first week, Bombay's K.T. Vision cd- 
lected Rs 1,22,144 for Trkfevagainst Rs 
88,(X>4 for Mr India and Rs 1,11,168 for 
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Tezaab. Chandan, another theatre hall, 
recorded sales of Rs 1,06,806 in the first 
seven days. In the rest of the country, 
too, Tridev ran to packed houses. In 
Bangalore city, Tridev recorded sales of 
Rs 2,20,000 while in Patna district, it 
shattered all previous records: counter 
sales were as high as Rs 4,75,000. In 
Hyderabad, too, Tridev did very well 
and all the halls of the city did brisk 
business. Sapna collected Rs 1,23,167, 
Panneshwari Rs 1,43,658, Prashant 
(Secunderabad) Rs 86,286 and Vimal Rs 
1,10,077. 

The contrast with Sholay was strik¬ 
ing. Whereas Ramesh Sippy’s blockbus¬ 
ter had taken four weeks to establish 
itself at the box-office, Tridev had taken 
off at once. It had also outrperformed all 


went on strike, only one thing remained 
unaffected; Tridev still r^n to full 
houses. 

For Gulshan Rai, the film’s producer, 
whose other successes include Johny 
Mera Naam, Trishul and Vidhaata, a 
box-office bonanza is something he has 
come to expect. But even Rai was 
staggered by Tridev's performance. "In 
my whole career," he said, “I have 
never seen advance booking like this. 
This is our biggest-ever hit.” 

Rajiv Rai, the film’s director and son 
of the producer, was more modest but 
still pleased. “I knew it would be a hit 
but I had no idea that it would smash all 
these records. I guess we were just 
lucky." 
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of Bombay cinema’s recent hits. After 
the video boom, distnbutors have taken 
to releasing big films in several cinemas 
for the first two weeks and then keeping 
them going at just one theatre. Thus, 
Ram Lakhan completed 30 weeks and 
Tezaab 40 weeks last month—-but only 
at a single cinema. 

Tridev, however, just kept going. 
Distributors, ready to reduce the num¬ 
ber of cinemas, were suggered to find 
that such was the demand that they 
were actually short of cinemas. (Regal, 
for instance, was only available for a 
limited run.) And as Bombay reeled 
under the worst cyclone in living mem¬ 
ory and transport operators and taximen 


B oth Rais concede that much of the 
film’s initial appeal had to do with 
the craze that has grown: around the 
Oye oye song (see box). And to be 
honest, stripped of the Oye oye magic, 
the sets and the gimmicky action sequ¬ 
ences, Tridev IS just another rehash of a 
tried and tested formula—the vendetta 
theme, that runs through Sholay, Ram 
Lakhan and countless other Hindi films. 
Three social outcasts gang up to destroy 
the forces of evil. There is the honest 
police officer (Sunny Deol) who, despite 
his best efforts, finds he cannot fight evil 
from within the legal framework (which 
is rotten to the core): the rustic Robin 
Hood (Naseeruddin Shah), whose faith 
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ways, qiE 


It has no beginning and no end. 

It tends to infinity. 

It's never static. 

It’s never transient. 

It's simply timeless. 

And like the universe, 
its ever evolving. 

At SAIL, our universe of2,38,000 
families have made quality 
an intrinsic part of their culture. 

So that words ‘Made in India" 
has prigpof place all over the world. 


Quality. A way of thinking. 

Indeed, to create the finest steel, 
we don't merely employ 
the most modem process. 

But also the oldest. 

THE MIND. 


We start with quality and end with stet 
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in the establishment takes a severe 
bashing when he sees that the law is 
unable to punish his father’s killers; and 
the neighbourhood dada Oackie ShrofO. 
whose tough-as-nails exterior hides (of 
course) a heart of gold. 

Around these Hindi cinema 
stereotypes, director Rajiv Rai weaves a 
tale of wrong-doing, intrigue, love, 
vengeance, violence and murder. The 
three heroes—dubbed Tridev after the 
Hindu trinity of Brahma, Vishnu and 
Mahesh—tearti up against the forces of 
evil, personified by Bhujang (Amrish 
Puri), an uncouth dacoit who becomes a 



suave arms dealer. There are the reg¬ 
ulation lovelies (Madhuri Dixit, Sangeeta 
Bijtani and Sonam) who flit in and out of 
the frames, providing the necessary 
glamour to the production. All in all, the 
stuff of any masala Hindi movie. 

The "difference”, according to direc¬ 
tor Rajiv Rai, lies in the “treatment”. "I 
made a conscious attempt at grandeur 
and tried to produce a Hollywo^ film. I 
didn't use too many zoom shots, for 
instance, because I wanted the picture 
jo look as slick as possible,” he says. 
Everything was done on a larger-than- 
life scale—set design, picturisation, 
characterisation, action sequences. 
Money was no problem at all. Tridev's 
producer, Gulshan Rai, was willing to 
spend any amount on his son's ven¬ 
ture—the tirchitopiwaOe song sequence 
cost Rs 10 lakhs; the fire sequence 
accounted for another Rs 35 lakhs; and 
the set in Ooty, where the climax of the 
him wac shot, took between Rs 50 and 
60 lakhs to construct. 

Says art director Bijon Das Gupta, "It 
was a lavish affair. Almost every scene 
was mounted on sets. To do this, you 


need a lot of money. However, the Rais 
have never been concerned with making 
money, but with making a good film.” In 
all, the film cost the producer between 
Rs 2 and 3 crores. Amrish Puri admits 
that he was initially sceptical about 
whether this kind of expenditure would 
pay off. -i used to wonder about the 
results,” he remembers. 

But it certainly paid off. In fact, the 
lavish sets on which Tridev was shot 
made people want to see it in cinema 
halls. That old Gulshan Rai axiom—a 
good filmonvideoservesthepurposeof a 
trailer—held good. Most people who 
had seen the film on their TV screens 
saw it a second time in the theatres to 
get a full feel of it. Says Sunny Deol, 
“Vou have to make big films for the big 


screen. Otherwise, the people just re¬ 
fuse to come.” 

Looking at the pattern of recent 
successes, there was probably never a 
truer word spoken, ^th Tezaab and 
Ram Lakhan were conceived and ex¬ 
ecuted on a large scale too. The only 
small-budget movie to do well in recent 
times—Oayamaf Se Qayamat Tak-re- 
lied on the time-tested formula of the 
star-crossed lovers to rake it in. 

In Tridev the villain’s hideout became 
the talking point oUhe film. The massive 
set was built at the site of the Paikana 
Dam in Ooty—right across the breadth 
of the river. Says art director Bijon Das 
Gupta about the project, “I wanted to 
romanticise the villain’s den, do some¬ 
thing completely new, and it worked. 
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Everyone’s raving about the set on the 
waterfall. For the first time, ordinary 
people have reacted to a set, not just the 
industrywallahs." 

Its construction took some doing 
though. The crew had to first build an 
approach road to the fall and then three 
bridges before they could reach the 
actual site. One of the bridges, built 
right across the fall to the central point 
of construction, was as much as 400 feet 
long. As it turned out, the approach road 
built to transport building materials to 
the construction site could not be used. 
After the rains, it got far too slushy to 
allow the passage of any vehicular traf¬ 
fic. So about 12 truckloads of material 
that had been sent from Bombay for the 
construction of the set were off-loaded 


at the beginning of the road, from where 
about 150 workers carried the stuff to 
the location. Altogether, 250 workers 
were put on the job—150 travelled to 
Ooty from Bombay, while the rest were 
locals. Says Das Gupta, "In 15 days we 
had the set ready, which is a record of 
sorts. ’’ 

Then, there was the nagging worry 
that the set, constructed across the 
river. mi(^t be washed away if there 
was an excessive release of water from 
the dam. The authorities promised to 
cooperate. In case the water level got 
dangerously high, they promised to 
warn the film unit. But the crew would 
have only 10 to 15 minutes to evacuate 
in such an event, before the j^ound was 
swept away from under their feet. In 


this circumstance, such extravagant ex* 
penditure seemed a little foolish. But the 
Rais had little choice. As Das Gupta puts 
it: "Spectacles are in. And so tfe 
expensive, lavish productions. Ine 
movie-goer wants it all—great sets, 
choreographed dances, lots of action, 
the works." 

G ulshan Rai certainly wasn’t going to 
stint on his son’s second produc¬ 
tion. Rai Senior has always had the 
reputation of being a producer J^oo 
doesn’t count the cost if he feels that a 
good film is in the making. He has never, 
during his decade in the film industry, 
made a budget for any of his pnxluc- 
tions. Unlike other producers, he 
doesn’t hang around the sets, breathing 
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down his director’s neck, to ensure that 
everything is proceeding according to 
plan. But, says Gulshan Rai, “I told him 
(Rajiv Rai) to go ahead and do what he 
likes. If you want to put gold in the film, I 
told him, go ahead and put it. As long as 
it returns its price.” 

His son is ve !7 gratehil for his sup¬ 
port. Says Rajiv Rai, ‘‘I credit the 
success of my film entirely to my dad. If 
he hadn't given me the tools, 1 wouldn’t 
have been able to do anything.” He 
adds, "Gulshan Rai’s outlook as a pro¬ 
ducer is the best in India. He never 
interferes with the direction, has his 
hancKon the pulse of the paying public 
and understands movies in the proper 
Hollywood sense of the term.” 

However, Rajiv Rai insists that he 
didn’t have it all cut out, just because he 


is his father’s son. "Okay, Dad would do 
a little more for me. But he wouldn’t 
have risked his money if he hadn’t 
believed in what I was doing.” Did 
Gulshan Rai realise that he had a block¬ 
buster on his hands? Not really. Rai, 
who has distributed some of the most 
successful films ever (Deewar, for inst¬ 
ance), confesses that he completely 
failed to accurately judge Tridev. "1 
found nothing unusual in the film. I didn't 
feel that it would be superior to Yudh 
(Rajiv Rai’s debut film as director). But 
this has proved to be our most profitable 
venture—:even more than Deewar" 
Rajiv Rai was confident about what he 
was doing though. He says now that he 
knew even before the release that he 
had a big hit coming. However, he kept 
very quiet about it, not wishing to raise 


public expectations sky-high. But his 
confidence in his creation was reflected 
in business decisions. Rai Junior had 
suggested that his father retain all-India 
distribution rights of the film. But Gul- 
shan Rai had not agreed, unwilling to 
take such a risk in case the film bombed 
at the box-office. Better, he felt, to sell 
the film in at least a few territories. So, a 
compromise was worked out. Trimurti 
Films (the Rais’ company) retained the 
Bombay, CP&Bera^ Delhi, UP, and 
Mysore territories on a commission 
basis. The others were sold for a total of 
Rs 3,50, (XX). Rajiv Rai laments today, 
“If only he had listened to me, we would 
have created history. For the first time 
in India, a film would have been pro¬ 
duced, directed and distributed by the 
same people.” 
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But the number of territories ret^d j 

3 v him was ample measure of Gulshan 
Rai’s cimfidence. Says N. Chm^^iw- 
tor of Tezaab, "Since his (Rjuiv’s) fetter 
took such a big risk by distribi^g the 
film in most of the territones. he must 
have been pretty sure that his son would 
be able to defiver the goods. 

But nobody had bargamed for ^dev 
b^ing such a big hit. Says Anupam Kher, 
“There are no hard and fast rules about a 
film-there are just certain ^s ^ autt- 
ence decides to like." Amnsh Pun dis- 
agreesr “There is no commuracaUon be¬ 
tween members of the audjence. Is 
there any meeting held in Shivaji P^k 
where the audience decides that they 
are going to like this film snd dislike the 
otter?” Rs«iv Rai, however, seems to 
have made up his mind that this was to 
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be the next chartbuster even before the 
prints were released. "But wlat of 
that?" asks one cynic. “He probably felt 
the same way about Yudb. Md we all 
know what happened to that. 

W hat isn’t too well known is that 
Ttidev very nearly didn t happen. 
Made in the violence, violence, violence 
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mode of Indian cinema, the fi!n|^ mto 
big trouble with the censors, ^e Rais 
got a terse one-paragraph no^ frwn 
tte Censor Board, informing them thtt 
their film had been tee««'l 
release. The censors felt that the film, 
which shows three men fighting for so¬ 
cial justice outside the legal framework, 
would be a bad influence on the people. 

Then began Raiiv Rai s long struggle 
to get the film released. The film was 
viewed by one revising committee mo 
then a second one—^neither gave Rai 
ahearing."'rhis was like encounter^ 
martial law,"recounts Rai. “Suddenly, 
you ask, where’s democracy. 

Rai found it in tte tribunal. The b<wy, 
headed by Justice Mishra, saw the film 
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and, after a few cuts, pronounced it fit 
for release—-but with an ‘A certificate. 
“Unfair,” says Rai. “If the censors tad 
any sense they would make my ^ 
tax-free. After all, what does my film 
show? Three concerned citizens flout 
the law—but only to catch the bad guys 
and help the police. Isn’t the govern¬ 
ment also giving the Punjab villagers 
guns for their self-defence against the 
terrorists? That’s exactly what my film 
is saying.” Unfair or not, the filrn pfeyed 
to only adult audiences at the theatres. 








I And the Rais lost as much as 10-15 per 
c^t of their business because the kids, 
for whom the film had been made, kept 
away. A ridiculous situation, complains 
Rai, especially since every child in the 
country has already seen the film on 
video. “It’s a musical film basically,’’ he 
explains, "no rapes, no obscenities, a bit 
of action, yes, but what of that?” 

And anyway, feels the director, the 
film is make-believe—nothing like it 
actually happens in real life. Nobody 
goes into a theatre to be educated, says 
Rai. 'Hiey go there to be entertained. 
And nobody walks out determined to 
take the law into his own hands just 
because Sunny Deol had done so. “Peo¬ 
ple don’t think like that,” he objects. 

Vinod Chopra, director of Khamosh, 
disagrees. While society demands a cer¬ 
tain kind of cinema, he feels, cinema 
must help create a certain kind of socie¬ 
ty. “We had Amitabh Bachchan pick up a 
Sten gun in so many films,” he says, “to 
take on the evil-doers. Now. the youth 
of India have got. Sten guns in their 
hands. So, who is to blame for this? 
Amitabh may say that he was only 
acting, but there are ruffians out there 
who are imitating him. ” 

While there is something to this logic, 
there is little reason why Tridev should 
be singled out from among the plethora 
of guts-and-gore efforts that pass off as 
cinema today. There was as much vio¬ 
lence in, say, Tezaab. So, why make an 
example of Tridev? "But that’s the way 
the censors function,” complains Rajiv 
Rai. "They judge your film in isolation. 
Try and teU them that this has been 
cleared before in any number of films 
and their only reply is, ‘It’s your film that 
is under scrutiny. Not any other.’ 


So what do you do after that?” Rai feels 
that the best policy the censors could 
adopt is to take a lenient view of things. 
If the market is flooded with the worst 
kind of action fikns, the public would 
soon tire of them. The Mary White- 
house view of the world serves little 
purpose. 

N onetheless it has had adherents for 
a long time now—ever since Sho- 
lay came along to change the face of 


Indian c'mema. Over the years, many 
people have condemned the violence and 
gore, fearing a spillover from reel to real 
fife. Not surprisin^y then, Tridev com¬ 
es in for cotnparisons with Sbolay. This 
makes film-miker Rajiv Rai very uncom¬ 
fortable. "I’m not a patch on that,” he 
says. "'That was a far superior film. But I 
must say I feet rather thrilled wlwn I 
hear such talk.” 

Ramesh Sippy, director of Shoby, 
does not think ttat Tridev can be com- 
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pared to his creation. "It’s too Ear- 
fetched and premature to compare it 
with Sholay.” Agrees film critic Khalid 
Mohammad. “The comparison with 5ho- 
lay is laughable. Tridev can never hope 
to measure up to Sholay in terms of 
box-office collections.” N. Chandra, on 
the contrary, feels that by comparing 
Tridev to Sholay, full justice is not being 
done to the former. “Don’t forget," he 
says, “that the movie (Sholay) was re- 
leasd 14 years back when video wasn’t 


anywhere on the scene. Obviously.col- 
lections were better. According to direc¬ 
tor Mahesh Bhatt, “This is just iutother 
film with the normal box-office trap¬ 
pings. But as far as production values 
go, the film is just as slick (as Sholay)," 
Agrees Amri^ Puri, “It compares with 
Sholay in terms of slickness. It may not 
be the same kind of slickness, but then a 
social drama can’t have the same quality 
as a production of Ben Hur." 

The success of Tridev has given a 


fresh lease of life to the 
starrer. Industry watchers claim ^t it 
will lead to a wave of Tridev donas, 
Even so, can Tridev be called a trend¬ 
setter? No, says Yash Chopra. ‘Trend' 
setting films are those that have a new 
theme or a novel techiuque or ones that 
tackle certain problems in an interesting 
manner.” Tridev, on the other hand, 
relies on titt same formute on which 
every second Hintfi movie is based. As 
has been the rule for the past year sb,. 
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it is selling on tlie basis of one hit song. 
First there was Papa kehte hain 
(Qayamat Se Qayamat Tak), then One 
two ka four (Ram Lakban), and Ek do 
teen (Tezaab). Now it's Oye oye 
(Tridev). 

Ramesh Sippy feels that the success 
of Tridev does not mean that "muJti- 
starrers are likely to make a comeback". 
"But there will be a conscious attempt to 
make good films. The success of Tridev 
proves that a well-made film can still 
make a dent in the box-office. In the last 
one or two years, filmmakers thought 
that they could get away with anything. 
But they have been proved wrong." 

However, multi-starrers will prevail. 
At least, as long as most stars think the 
way Jackie Shroff does. He says he has 
turned down many films in which he was 
a .ked to play the sole hero. He prefers 
to work in multi-starrers as he feels 
more secure. If you are the only hero 
and the film bombs, you end up getting 
all the blame, he says, so why not play it 
safe?“And anyway,” he adds, "no matter 
how many people there are in the film, I 
otill si,;.ie through. ” 

The desire of actors and actresses to 
“shine through”, often makes it difficult 
to make a movie with a truckload of 
stars. “You have great problems trying 
to justify even the smallest of parts,” 
says Rajiv Rai. However, most of 
Tridev's stars are satisfied 'vith their 
roles. Sunny, naturally, is thrilled at being 
the central character: Jackie feels that 
the characterisation of his part is excel¬ 
lent; and Naseeruddin probably got the 
most interesting role. And as for Amrish 
Pun, as the megalomaniac villain, he 
gets nearly as much importance as ail 
the heroes put together. 

Understandably, Puri is full of the 
film. In a world where he plays the same 
character in every movie, with just a few 
minor variations (though Puri insists that 
"it doesn’t stop me from playing each 
part differently"), Tridev came as a 
welcome break. “This character, Bhu- 
jang, ” says Puri, "had different shades, 
different colours to him. And that is what 
made him interesting." Bhujang was 
probably a more difficult and demanding 
role than Mogambo—the oddball villain 
Puri played in Mr India. Says Rajiv Rai, 
"Mogambo was a comic strip character. 
He was conceived and played as an 
eccentric sort of chap who wants to take 
over India. The characterisation of Bhu¬ 
jang is more genuine.” Puri was initially 
hesitant about dancing in the Oye oye 
number. But it worked out in the end, 
with the audience breaking up at the 
sight of a drunken Puri lurching after the 


heroines in a clumsy imitation of their 
movements. 

Perhaps, the person who gets the 
worst of the script is Anupam Kher, who 
wanders in and out of the frame, looking 
like a man who is not quite sure what 
he's doing. Even Kher has benefited 
from the film. He has been offered 
nearly a dozen movies in which he has 
been asked to play father to Madhuri 
IJixit as in Tndev. 

T oo much should not be made of 
Tridev’s success, caution industry 
insiders. As Rajiv Rai puts it, “For every 
Tridev that does well, there are another 
50 films that flop. So this success 
should not be regarded as evidence of 
the film industry’s return to good 
health.” Agrees Gulshan Rai, "There’s 
no doubt that video has killed the film 
industry." 

Only now, instead of sitting back and 




grumbling, filmmakers are trying every 
trick in the book to ensure that their ■ 
films don’t make for good video-viewing. 
While lavishly appointed sets and spec¬ 
tacular effects are one answer, some 
producers try novel methods. Vinod 
Chopra, for instance, has shot an entire 
love-making sequence in dim light for his 
forthcoming release, Parinda. “Nothing, 
just nothing, is going to show on video,” 
says Chopra. "The audience will just 
have to see it on the big screen.” The 
makers of Ram Lakhan used a differeht 
method to get the audiences to fhe 
theatre. The duration of the film i!s a 
little over three hours to ensure that the 
whole movie does not fit into a single 
video cassette. In the recent Aamtr 
Khan-Juhi Chawla release Love Love 
Love, an entire dance sequence has 
been left out of the video version, while 
the publicity campaign (including the 
posters plastered all over the city) 




Jscfcl* Shrotf (Ml) and Anupam Khar; (ha 
outlaw aon of an honaat polloaman 

revolves around that very number. The 
strategy is obvious: whet the audience’s 
appetite and then don't give them what 
they want on video. But this strategy 
could boomerang. Explains Anupam 
KheV, “If your film is not good enough, 
the audience is not going to come no 
matter what gimmicks you try." 

This, it appears, is the key. In¬ 
creasingly, there is less and less space in 
the industry for the filmmaker who 
doesn’t know his craft. Tridev has made 
one thing clear: that cinema, however 
hackneyed, will sell if you serve up the 
masala in a slick package. And, of 
course, a little bit of Oye oye magic 
never hurt anybody. 

Smiim Goswwn) witt Adito 
CturttorjM/Bomftpy 
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ON THE LINE 


Bullyii^the 

billy 



India’s intervention 
in the island has 
been a disaster 


KULDIPNAYAR 


I don’t want to adopt an I-told-you-so attitude, but 
from whichever angle one looks at India’s interven¬ 
tion in Sri Lanka, it has been a disaster. We have 
acquired the image of a bully in the Indian subconti¬ 
nent and our action has not helped the Sri Lankans. 
We have lost more than 1,000 officers and soldiers and 
nearly Rs 3,500 crores have gone down the drain. 

We have been humiliated and just as America will not be 
able to erase easily bitter memories of its experiences in 
Vietnam or the Soviet Union in’ 

Afghanistan, India also will never be 


Northern and Eastern provinces of Sri Lanka. And we 
took upon ourselves the burden of liquidating the LTTE, 
which had considerable support among the Tamils. I have 
no doubt that the government that we have set up in the 
North-East Province will collapse even before our last 
soldier departs and there will be reprisals against the 
Tamils who cooperated with us. 

The Premadasa government, which made peace with 
the Tamil Tigers, has probably assured them of an auton¬ 
omous state within Sri Lanka. Even if Colombo has not 
gone that far, the fate of the forces which are on the side of 
India is sealed. The LTPE will be the boss in the North- 
Eastern Province. Were the Sri Lankan government to 
jom issue with it, the obvious inference would be that it has 
made peace with the Janata Vimukthi Peramuna (JVP), the 
Sinhalese counterpart of the LTTE. 

The FTemadasa government appears to be afraid of the 
JVP because it is entrenched among the underprivileged 
Sinhalese, who form a major segment of Sri Lanka’s 
population. In fact, the JVP's writ appears to run even in 
Colombo, because it can get away with whatever it does. 

Take, for example, the austerity measures it has im¬ 
posed on many affluent Sinhalese families in the city: not to 
have any sort of fancy crockery or light more than one bulb 
in the house. Were the Sri I^ankan army to be deployed to 
chastise them—a remote ptissibility—the Premadasa gov-** 
eminent would expose its flanks in the north-east, where 
the LTTE will inle the roost. 

IDO not know what will happen to the 1.3 million Tamil 
labourers who work in tea gardens, hundreds of miles 
away from the stronghold of the LTT'E. S. Thondaman 
(the Sri Lankan textiles and rural development minister) is 
their representative, and even though he told me when 1 
met him last that they could take care of themselves, 1 am 
not sure that they can. 

'I'he extent to which anti-Indian 


able to forget or live down what it did 
in Sri Lanka. As far as disastrous 
military intervention is concerned, 
we are on a par with the super- 


A complete 
wHtlicirawal and an 
open declaration by 


sentiment runs among the Sinhalese 
and members of the government 
does not augur well for the Indians 
who are doing business in Colombo 


powers. 

Looking back, India would have 
had less reason for regret if we had 
not intervened. But then, the Rajiv 
Gandhi government was obsessed 
with the idea of an easy victory. And 
at a time when the image of the 
Prime Minister was taking a beating 
following the Fairfax scandal, stunts 
such as the air-dropping of relief sup¬ 
plies on the island and then rushing in 
troops to crush Tamil insurgency 


India not to Intervene 
again may bring about 
a peace of sorts 
between the 
Sinhalese and the 
Tamils. The question 
is whether Rajiv 
Gandhi has the 
wisdom to see this 


or any other place outside the North- 
East Province. The LTTE will be 
equally brutal in its treatment of the 
Indians. 

Perhaps New Delhi can take the 
credit for the Tamil Tigers going to 
the negotiating table after its back 
was broken by the IPKF. Even 
otherwise, with the passage of time, 
this would have happened if we had 
not gone in or denied shelter and 
arms to the LTTE. Colombo would 


were widely believed to be face¬ 
saving gimmicks. 


have eventually offered an auton¬ 
omous state within Sri Lanka to the 


THAT THE intervention has not been fruitful is not 
surprising: any impartial observer of events in the island 
could have predicted it, and many did. But the point to' 
ponder is the kind of scenario that India’s intervention has 
created. It is worse than what it was when our troops 
went in. At that time, the Sri Lankan army had decimated 
the LITE’S streng^ in most parts of Jaffna and civUian 
casualties were inflicted on the Tamils by the country’s 
security forces. What was being done by the army was 
inhuman and the entire world watched in shock and horror 
at the atrocities being perpetrated on them. It was ftill of 
syUiifathy for the underdogs, the Tamils. 

Our intervention came as a relief for the Tamils in the 


Tamils as it has reportedly done during its negotiations 
with the LTTE. 

Rajiv Gandhi cannot wash his hands off the problem now 
without losing electoral support in the country, particularly 
Tamil Nadu. There are open hints that New Delhi may 
seek a Cyprus-like solution (despite the opposition of a 
majority of Muslims in the North-East ftrovince), that is, 
carving out a province for the Tamils and defenihng it. 

This is precisely the Eelam which the Tigers wanted 
and which New Delhi fought against by sending its forces 
to Sri Lanka. I do not know whether this will help Rajiv 
Gandhi at the polls but it will certainly not be to the good of 
the country, which will be branded imperialistic, o 
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Teirorists strike again 


Punjab terrorists blast a 
sophisticated and 
powerful bomb inside a 
bus, killing 13 people 

It was the same old ghast¬ 
ly game of numbers. Thir¬ 
teen innocent bus passen¬ 
gers were killed—more 
than half of them blown to 
pieces—and 36 injured, 
when a powerful bomb, 
planted inside a Haryana Roadways bus, 
exploded near Kama Lake Tourist 
Complex in Kamal district. 

Among the victims were two children 
and three women. 

And such was the 
impact of the soph¬ 
isticated plastic ex¬ 
plosive—one of the 
latest acquisitions of 
the terrorists in Pun¬ 
jab—that only a few 
of the victims could 
be recognised. The 
bodies, according to 
eye-witnesses at 
Kamal’s civil hospit¬ 
al, were burnt 
beyond recognition 
with hmbs blown to 
bits. The blast rip¬ 
ped open one side of 
the Delhi-bound bus 
and reduced it to 
smithereens. 


going berserit on the streets, a situation 
that would have surely come in handy to 
anti-national elements. It was also reas¬ 
suring to see'policemen queueing up to 
donate blood. 

The tragedy in Haryana took place 
within 24 hours of terrorists showering 
buUets on people at a busy marketplace 
in Jammu, another city close to Pupjab. 
Seven innocent passersby were kiled 
and several others injured in the shoot¬ 
out. The incidents in Jammu and Kamal 
were a grim reminder of the fact that the 
terrorists can strike at will not only in 
Puqjab but in the neighbouring states as 
well. The police suspect that the bomb 
in the Haryana Roadways bus was 
planted at its starting point—Kasauli, in 
Himalchal Pradesh, about 55 km from 
Chandigarh. The police say that the 


explosive consisted of a very advanced 
variety of quartz timer, unlike the tradi¬ 
tional pencil-type lime devices. Its de¬ 
tonator was small but deadlier, and tlie 
plastic explosive material less bulky but 
several times more effective than the old 
petroleum jelly stuff. All this points to 
the fact that the terrorists are better 
equipped today than in the past. 

The Kamal blast, which took place at 
about one pm, has pushed the security 
forces into tij^tening their security ban- 
dobast even during the day time. The 
practice in Haryana, Punjab and 
Himachal Pradesh so far has been to 
check an individual passenger's luggage 
after seven pm. According to official 
sources in the capital, all buses leaving 
firom the Inter-State Bus Temimus 
(ISBT) would be checked with metal 


The aftermath of 

the tragedy was also - 

a morbid repetition of the past. Hun¬ 
dreds of agitated people assembled at 
the hospital where shocked and wailing 
relatives of the victims kept pouring in 
throughout the day. This created a law 
and order problem when policemen tried 
to stop people from thronging and jam¬ 
ming the hospital corridors. 

llie only silver lining was that the 
terrorists’ machination fell short of its 
aim—inciting a communal blacklash in 
the neighbouring state of Punjab. The 
evidently enraged people—mostly Jats 
and Punjabi Hindus—refused to into 
the terrorists’ time-worn trap. On the 
contrary, thousands offered medical aid 
to the hospital authorities instead of 


--- detectors before 

The lU-tetad Haryana RoaUwaya bus: ths dstenator was small but deadly 

inspectors, drivers 
and conductors are 
being given the addi¬ 
tional responsibility 
of checking buses. 

According to in¬ 
telligence sources, 
the authorities in 
north India are plan¬ 
ning to introduce air- 
port-tvpe security 
arrangements at all 
major bus stations in 
Punjab, Haryana and 
Delhi to instil confi¬ 
dence among pas¬ 
sengers. Their long 
' term plans include 
installation of X-ray 
machines and de¬ 
ployment of dog 
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The garden 
of contention 


The state takes over control 
of the Agri-Horticultiiral 
Society in a surprise move 

The way the 1'amil Nadu 
government took posses¬ 
sion of about 17 acres of 
priineland in the heart of 
Madras city on 5 August, 
smacked of a vendetta. 
The government had 
schemed the take-over of the Madras 
Agri-Horticultural Society, managed by 
a person who is known to be a follower 
of the Opposition leader Jayalallitha of 
the AIADMK, in such a manner that he 
had very little chance to move court. 

In a surprise move, the administration 
took charge of the land on Cathedral 
Koad in central Madras on Saturday 
evening, giving the society’s secretary, 
V. Krishnamurthy, no time to get any 
legal remedy, since the following day 
was a holiday. The take-over was car¬ 
ried our a few hours after the society’s 
legal counsel, (». Kajagopalan, met the 
state revenue secretary, A.M. Swami- 
nathan, in connection with a government 
inquiry into the society’s affairs. The 
goveniment apparently did not grant the 
society’s request for more time to pre¬ 
pare its case before the inquiry officer. 

According to Rajagopalan, the re¬ 
venue secretary had told him that the 
S(Kiety’s request for the postponement 
of the inquiry was a matter for the higher 
authorities to decide and promised to 
inform Rajagopalan about their decision 
in due course. But that very day a large 
posse of revenue officials and policemen 
arrived to execute the take-over. 
"'I'here is no doubt that this has been 
done only because the society's secret¬ 
ary, Krishnannirtliy, is a close family 
friend of Jayalalitha,” Rajagopalan 
claims. 

But the government .says that it had 
been receiving many complaints regard¬ 
ing financial mismanagement of the soci¬ 
ety ever since it started hiring out its 
garden to film companies for shooting 
and leased out a portion of its premises 
to a well-known hotel group. Krish- 
nama^iy, however, insists that the 
stat^^ove was malafide and has taken 
the matter to the Madras High Court. 

R. Blwgwan Singh/Madraa 


Pounding the press 


Officials of the Dhanbad 
district administration wreak 
vengeance on journalists 

Journalists working in the 
south Bihar town of 
Dhanbad face a pincer 
attack from the notorious 
coal mafia, on the one 
hand, and bureaucrats, on 
the other. The newsmen 
have incurred the wrath of both for 
having exposed the mafia-bureaucrat 
nexus from time to time and, in July, the 
law-keepers came down on the scribes 
in a manner that befits law-breakers. 

On 28 July, Ashok Verma, the Dhan¬ 
bad correspondent of the Nav Bharat 
Times became a victim of bureaucratic 

vengefulness. At - 

noon that day, he 
went to the Dhanbad 
collectorate to cover 
a students’ demon¬ 
stration that was 
being held there and 
found to his horror 
Salman Ravi, a re¬ 
porter from the Initiallu 

Dhanbad daily. New iniHaliy 

Republic, lying on COliftoif 

the ground in fiont of DOliCB 

additional district 
magistrate (ADM) nOSpiiaH 

Rajbala Verma s Later, hoa 
room. Ravi had been hanilNiffi 

brutally beaten by nanOCUIIl 

the ADM’s body- paf8ded I 
guards after they had uiav tfi tt 

an altercation with 
him over the taking 
of photographs. 

Ashok Verma, who arrived at the 
scene minutes after the incident, led a 
group of journalists into the ADM’s 
office, demanding an explanation for tlie 
assault on Ravi and his photographer and 
the arrest of the policemen concerned. 
But seeing the journalists coming, Ra¬ 
jbala Verma took refuge in deputy com¬ 
missioner (DC) Raj Sevak Sharma’s 
chamber, where she was joined by her 
IAS husband Jyoti Tubid, the deputy 
development commissioner of Dhanbad. 

The journalists followed the ADM into 
the DC’s room and squatted on the floor 
and heated exchanges followed. Finding 
the situation getting out of control, 
Sharma ordered the journalists out of his 
room, who decided to leave and take 
Ravi to the hospital. Meanwhile, the 


assembled students, who learnt of the 
assault on the journalist, turned violent 
and started throwing stones at the 
collectorate. This led to an indiscrimin¬ 
ate lathi-charge by the police, who beat 
up anyone who came within their reach. 

At the hospital, where Ashok Verma, 
with his professional colleagues, was 
trying to get the injured Ravi admitted, 
was informed by a policeman that the 
officer-in-charge of the local police sta¬ 
tion, Rajendra Singh, was coming to 
arrest him. But the journalists did not 
take this warning seriously and stayed 
on. 

Fifteen minutes later, reportedly 
under instructions from Rajbala Verma 
and her husband, Tubid, Rajendra Singh 
hauled Verma to the DC’s office after 
beating him up with a lathi and kicking 
him in public. Verma has alleged that, in 
the DC’s room, he wasagainassaulted by 


InitiaHy, despite a 
court directive, the 
police refused to 
hospitalise Verma. 
Later, however, they 
handcuffed him and 
paraded him ail the 
way to the hospital 



Rajbala and her husband. He was then 
packed off to a police lock-up, after being 
charged with attempt to murder, 
molesting, dacoity, rioting and creating 
public disorder. 

The next day was Saturday and the 
police are said to have deliberately 
delayed taking Verma to court (which 
closes early on Saturdays) so as to 
prevent him from getting a bail and, 
despite the judge’s directive, the police 
refused to shift him to hospital on the 
pretext that no police escort was avail¬ 
able. Later, however, the police hand¬ 
cuffed Verna and paraded him all the 
way to the hospital and kept him hand¬ 
cuffed even there. He was unchained 
only after the chief minister Satyendra 
Narain Sinha intervened in the matter. 
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A delegation of journalists met the 
chief minister (CM) on 29 July evening. 
The CM told them that he had instructed 
the director general of police (DGP) to 
arrange for Verna’s release immediate¬ 
ly. He also announced that he would 
order an inquiry into the allegation of 
assault and handcuffing of Verma. Bqt 
the chief minister’s writ did not seem to 
run beyond the limits of Patna. During 
the next three days, the DC of Dhanbad, 
Ram Sevak Sharma, denied that he had 
received any order from Patna directing 
him to release Verma, but admitted that 
he had been advised not to oppose 
Verma’s bail petition. It was only after 
the journalists in the state capital 
boycotted the Assembly on two con- 
t secutive days and Dhanbad and Ranchi 
newspapers appeared with blank spaces 
in their editori^ columns as a mark of 
protest, that Patna woke up to the fact 
that its minions at Dhanbad had gone too 
far. 

To make amends, cases against the 
two joumalists,Ashok Verma and Salman 



Ashok Verma: harsh traatmani 


Ravi, were withdrawn and police officer 
Rajendra Singh was suspended on 2 
August. On 3 Au^st, Dhanbad’s super¬ 
intendent of police (SP), Jagdish Raj, 
was transferred and, on 4 August, the 
government announced in the Assembly 
Uiat a committee headed by a former 
judge. Justice Sarvar Ali, and consisting 
of two editors (to be nominated by the 
Editors’ Gufld) and two journalists (to be 
nominated by the government) would 
inquire into the incident. 

But with the bitter relation that has 
developed between the press and the 
administration the journalists in Dhanbad 
no longer feel safe to express them¬ 
selves freely. 
latohMiluir Gupta/PMiM 


The challenge within 


mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

Leaders and workers of the 
state Janata Dal resent Biju 
Patnaik’s way of functioning 

Biju Patnaik does not 
seem to be preparing the 
state Janata Dal for the 
election battle which is 
only a few months away; 
he appears to be presid¬ 
ing over its liquidation. A 
series of recent developments has 
undermined Patnaik’s leadership and has 
created consternation in Opposition 
ranks. Never before had his leadership 
and style of functioning been as man¬ 
ifestly challenged as they were during 
the last few weeks. 

Political circles were surprised and. 
Dal workers stunned 
when Patnaik 
announced the 
names of the party’s 
poll candidates for all 
the 21 parliamentary 
seats in the state on 
4 August. By making 
this declaration, Pat¬ 
naik wanted to show 
that he was still the 
boss, after the state 
Dal parliamentary 
board chairman, 

Bhajaman Behera, 
adjourned the 
board’s first meeting 
in the wake of differ¬ 
ences between him 
and Patnaik on the 
question of the proc- 
edure that was 
to be adopted in choosing the candi¬ 
dates. 

But besides further antagonising Be¬ 
hera and his supporters, Patnaik’s action 
has also angered a large and powerful 
section of Ws own followers. On Be- 
hera’s side are former Union ministers 
Rabi Ray and Samarendra Kundu, for¬ 
mer state ministers Banka Behary Das 
and Anang Uday Singh Deo, former MP 
Anadi Das, and MLA Trilochan Kanun- 
go. The known Patnaik loyalists such as 
Srikant Jena, Bijoy Mahapatra, Nalini- 
kanta Mohanty, Ashok Das and Suren- 
dra Naik are also agitated over their 
leader's "rash action spelling disaster for 
the party’s poll prospects". 

Bhagey Gobardhan, an IAS officer- 
tumed-politician and the party’s leading 
light in the tribal-dominated Mayurbhanj 


district, has also questioned Patnaik's 
action and has threatened that he and his 
wife would contest as independent 
candidates, if Patnaik continued to be 
"misguided by the politically dying, 
horse, Chandramohan Singh", who hap¬ 
pens to be Patnadc’s pet in the district 
and the treasurer of the state Janata Dal. 
Patnaik had dropped Gobardhan to make 
Singh a member of the state Dal Par¬ 
liamentary Board. 

Biju Patnaik’s move to draw up his 
own list of candidates is only the latest in 
a series of impulsive steps he has taken 
during the recent weeks. The result has 
been that the party is now a sharply 
divided house. His earlier decision of 
forging an alliance between the Janata 
Dal, the CPI and the CPI(M) at first 
appeared to be a welcome strategy, but 
it soon turned out to be the first major 
cause of a crisis within the Dai when it 
was found that, as a 
pre-condition for the 
pact with the left, 
Patnaik had con¬ 
ceded the Jagatsing- 
hpur seat to Uie CPI 
state secretary,. 
Lokenath 
Choudhury, and the 
Bhubaneswar seat to 
the CPKM). 

The allotment of 
Jagatsi^pur to the 
CPI created great 
resentment within 
the party and Rabi 
Ray threatened to 
contest from there. 
Ray and his suppor¬ 
ters argue that since 
he lost the 1984 polls 
to 

his Congress(I) rival by a slender margin 
of a little over 1,000 votes and tas been 
nursing this constituency ever since, he 
should be given this seat and not 
shifted to the Puri constituency. A large 
section within the Dal, including many of 
his own followers, are openly cnticising 
Patnaik’s decision which, they fear, may 
result in the loss of both the seats. They 
also feel that the Opposition's prospects 
of winning would brighten if the CPl(M) 
leader, SMvaji Patnaik, is sliifted to Puri, 
leaving the Dal’s own candidate in Bhu¬ 
baneswar. 

Patnaik’s critics are now openly chal¬ 
lenging his "arbitrary manner” of select¬ 
ing the candidates and managing party 
affairs. They have been planning a trip to 
Delhi to draw the attention of V.P. 
Singh, the Dal president, and other 
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national leaders to the present crisis in 
the Dal’s state unit. They complain that 
Patnaik has been thrusting his whimsical 
decisions upon the party without caring 
to discuss any issue at the various 
organisational forums and without con¬ 
sulting his senior colleagues. 

Apart from his action of "arbitrarily 
allotting” seats to the CPI and the 
CPKM), his other decisions which have 
given rise to sharp reactions in the Dal 
relate to the seats of Bolangir and 
Kendrapara. Patnaik issued a letter to 
the independent legislator, Balgopal 
Mishra, asking him to contest from 
Bolangir on the Dal symbol, ignoring the 
claims of the Dal's own aspirants. And in 
the case of the prestigious Kendrapara 
seat, Patnaik has announced the name of 
Prabhat Samantaray, whose selection 
has shocked even Patnaik camp- 
followers. They point out that Kendra¬ 
para, the only seat won by the Opposi¬ 
tion in both the 1980 and 1984 par¬ 
liamentary polls, will be definitely lost, 
for Samantaray not only lacks the sta¬ 
ture but was, till recently, hobnobbing 
with the Congress(I) to gam an entry 
into the ruling party. 

To compound the Dal’s crisis, its 
student and youth wings are also sharply 
divided, with each faction openly trading 
charges against the other to the benefit 
of the Congress(l). Biju Patnaik, who did 
not bother to resolve the differences, 
because both the groups swore by his 
leadership, now finds his authority erod¬ 
ing with one faction taking him to task 
for running the party in a "partisan 
manner. ” 

An unruly crowd of angry youths, led 
by party legislator Pradip Maharathi 
barged into Patnaik’s office last month, 
demanding an explanation for the man¬ 
ner in which he was handling the affairs 
of the party’s student wing, Chhatra 
Janata. 

The rivalry between the Chhatra Jana¬ 
ta, the official wing, and the Chhatra 
Sangharsa Samity, a recently- 
constituted forum of pro-Dai students, 
was an open secret. The Chhatra Janata 
leadership had been accusing the Samity 
leaders of running a parallel organisation 
while the latter charged the Chhatra 
Janata president, Uma Ballav Rath, and 
his followers with hobnobbing with the 
chief minister’s son-in-law, Soumya Ran- 
jan Patnaik, and failing to launch a 
sustained movement against the govern¬ 
ment. Biju Patnaik never tried to iron 
out the differences and the shimmering 
rivalry finally developed into an open 
clash, earning the Dal a bad name in the 
state. The only remedy Patnaik was left 
with in the end was to announce the 
dissolution of both the bodies. 

SarMta P, HmtdalBHubmiWMwar 


Walking 
away with 
the giory 



The Congress (I) reduces a 
peace march to a farce by 
leaving the participants to 
fend for themselves 

h'ooling the people is a 
game politicians like to 
play. This became evi¬ 
dent during the week- 
long padayatra (walk) 
organised by the ruling 

_ Congress(l) m Rajasthan 

to spread the word of conmiunal har¬ 
mony in the state which was rocked by a 
series of communal riots in the last two 
years. 

The plan of the padayatra was 
announced by Ashok Gehlot in his capac¬ 
ity as the president of the Rajasthan 


The processionists entering Makrane town: 
left out in the cold 

t 

Pradesh Congress(l) Committee 
(KPCC-I) after nots in Makrana, in 
March this year, left a trail of death and 
destruction. Three people were killed in 
the carnage and poperties worth crores 
of rupees had been damaged. Gehlot had 
announced that chief minister Shiv Char- 



Talking of language 

Hindi writers demand a better deal for Urdu 


E ver heard of Hindi writers taking 
up the cudgels in support of 
Urdu? If not, here is some news for 
you. A large number of Hindi writers 
met under the banner of the Janwadi 
Lekhak Sangh (Democratic 
Writers Association) at the (Jhalib 
Academy auditorium in Delhi’s his¬ 
toric Nizamuddin Basti on 5 August 
to protest against the injustice being 
meted out to Urdu and demanded 
that It be accorded the status of the 
second official language in states 
where there was a sizeable Urdu- 
speaking population. The meeting 
helped demolish the myth that the 
relationship between the two lan¬ 
guages was antagonistic and demon¬ 
strated the feet ^at prominent Hindi 
writers were worried about the way 
in which Urdu was being discrimin¬ 
ated against by the state and society. 

It was no wonder, therefore, that 
a number of well-known Urdu wri¬ 
ters, including poets Ghulam Rabtani 


I'aban and Shahab Jafri, novelist 
Joginder Pal, critics Qaniar Rais and 
Muhammad Hasan, attended the 
meeting which was chaired by the 
Sangh’s general secretary and Hindi 
critic. Prof. O.P. Grewal. 

Dr Naim Ahmad, who teaches 
Urdu at Aligarh Muslim University, 
drew attention to the unusual nature 


The meeting held by the 
Janwadi Lekhak Sangh 
demoiished the myth 
that the reiationship 
between Hindi and Urdu 
was antagonistic and 
demonstrated that 
prominent Hindi writers 
were worried about the 
way Urdu was being 
treated 
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Ih9 patlayatfabBU^n 
with a iiromlae. But 
once the marchers 
crossed the limits of 
Pushkar town, the 
. leaders decided to quit, 
leaving the procession 
to be led by a handful of 
volunteers 


an Mathur would also participate in the 
peace walk to instil confidence in the 
people. 

But before the programme could be 
implemented, Heeralal Deopura re¬ 
placed Gehlot as the RPCC(I) chief and 
the latter was inducted into Mathur’s 
Cabinet as the home minister. Deopura, 
however, announced soon after taking 
over that the programme planned by his 


of the meeting and Or Chanchal 
Chauhan, a distinguished critic and 
teacher of En^sh hterature at Delhi 
University, set the ball rolling by 
saying that the fight for the cause of 
Urdu was part of a wider struggle for 
democratic rights. He stressed the 
fact that Urdu originated in India and 
was as much an ,Indian language as 
any other. The true democratic atti- 
tu^ would be, he said, to treat all 
Indian languages on a par and help 
them develop fully. He demanded 
teaching facilities for Urdu in schools 
and felt it should be declared the 
second official language wherever 
there was a sizeable Urdu>^eaking 
population so that administrative and 
judicial work could be carried out in 
that language. 

Narendra Vashishtha, 9 well- 
known Hindi lyricist, empi^sed the 
tact that Urdu was an integr^ part of 
InditU) ctdtuie and tliat both Hindi and 
Urdu belonged to the same tanuly. 
He said that the country’s Urdu- 
speaking peculation felt con^trwed 
because of the neglect and virtual 
suicression of the language. "If I am 
told that 1 cannot speak my own 
language, what can 1 do but remain 


predecessor would be implemented. 

As had been planned, the padayatra 
began on 27 July from the holy town of 
Pushkar, with chief minister Mathur, 
Gehlot, Deopura, almost members of 
theCabinet, a large number of MLAs and 
RPCC(l) office-bearers oftering prayers 
at the fiimous Brahma temple of Push¬ 
kar. Though the walk was to have been 
organised by the Congress(I), in reality. 


silent,” said Vashishtha, e:q}laioing 
the predicament of the Urdu¬ 
speaking people. 

Dr Jabrifn^ Pares, a noted critic 
and Reader at the Indira Gandhi 
Open University said that the de¬ 
velopment of Urdu was in no way 
detrimental to the interests of Hindi, 
and rediculed the thesis that Urdu 
and Hindi were basicaUy one and the 
same. The advocates of this view 
have been suggesting that Urdu 
should adopt the Devnagari script, 
but Parekh felt that the “script of 
Urdu is an integral part of its perso¬ 
nality and those who raise the de¬ 
mand for a change in its script do so 
with the malafide intention of mating 
Urdu wither away". 

The famous novelist Bhishma 
Sahni of Tamash fame, lamented that 
India was perhaps the only country 
where there was so much tension on 
issues of language. He regretted that 
politicians and communists were 
trying to impose Hindi over the other 
Indian languages and called for the 
formation of a broad secular and 
democratic front to fight for the 
cause of Urdu. 

KuMmp KumariMMir IMM 


however, it turned out to be an 
government-managed affair. Forest 
minister Govind Sin^ Gi^ was made ' 
the overall in-charge of tte programme 
and half a dozen other minister were 
given the responsibility of managing the 
show individually on each day of the 
programme. 

l^e padayatra began with a promise. 
About 2,000 people marched through 
the narrow lanes of the holy city raising 
slogans like: "Hindu, Muslin, Sikh, Isai 
apas mem hai bhai Utai" (Hindus, Mus- 
limsjSikhs and Christians are brothers). 
But once the marchers crossed the 
, limits of the town, the leaders decided to 
quit in their cars, leaving the padayatra 
to be managed by a lumdful of volun¬ 
teers. As was to expected under such 
circumstances, the number of marchers 
began to dwindle every day and by the 
time the procession reached Makrana, 
the number of people taking part came 
down to less than a hundred. Forest 
minister Gqjar, however, showed much 
pluck by covering the entire distance on 
foot despite his illness, while his cabinet 
colleagues failed to show up even for a 
day. 

When the processionists reached 
Nausar Ghati in the afternoon, they 
discovered to their dismay that the food 
that was arranged for them had been 
consumed by the members of the Youth 
Congress(l), and they faced a similar 
situation after they walked into Ajmer 
city in the evening. In fact, no one 
seemed in the least interested about 
where the marchers ate or slept. Final¬ 
ly, when all arrangements that were 
supposed to have been made by the 
Congress(I) had collapsed, Gujar re¬ 
quested the forest de]^ment to take 
over and ensure that the people reached 
their destination in body and soul. 

The ultimate farce tobk place on 3 
August at Makrana. All the leaders— 
who were nowhere to be seen after the 
march started—surfaced again to lead 
the procession that was near^ing its 
destination, under heavy security 
arrangements. Armed jawans. of the 
Rajasthan Armed Constabulary (RAC) 
had taken up position on the roof tops of 
all the houses along the route of the 
padayatra in Makrma town. 

In the end, the leaders walked up to a 
platform that was specially built to 
welcome the marchers, and even before 
the real heroes could come anywhere 
near the rcstrum, the leaders were 
garlanded and laudatory speeches made. 
The leaders stole the show while those 
who had braved the marathon walk were 
left out in the cold. 
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Fishing in troubled waters 


Police fire on fishermen 
protesting against 
the government’s ban on 
mechanised fishing 

Every year as the rains 
arrive tension mounts 
along the 590-km long 
coast of Kerala. It is the 
breeding season of the 
seafood industry’s single 
largest export item— 
prawns. For the past few years, tradi¬ 
tional fishenben and owners of mecha¬ 
nised boats have been fighting each 
other over the issue of monsoon trawl¬ 
ing. The crux of the problem is over¬ 
fishing by mechanised boats (trawlers) 
leading to a dwindling catch 
to Father Thomas Kotchery, a Catholic 
priest who leads the Kerala Swathanthra 
Matsya Thozhilali Federation (KSMTF), 
an organisation of traditional fishermen: 
“It is a battle for survival. We cannot 
remain silent spectators to the dwindling 
of marine resources due to excessive 
trawling by mechanised fishing boats.” 

This strugjde along the Kerala coast 
over fishing rights between the owners 
of 3,5(X) mechanised boats, on the one 
hand, and small fishermen who use 
26,000 fishing canoes and 9,500 country 
craft fitted with outboard motors, on 
the other, is nothing new. Tension 
always peaks during the rains when the 
prawns migrate towards the coast to 
breed on the sea bed. Fishermen con¬ 
tend that the mechanised boats comb 
the sea bed with their trawler nets, 
disturbing the breeding process, thus 
reducings the catch over the years. 

Prawns account for over half of Kera¬ 
la’s Rs 400-crore annual seafood ex¬ 
ports, and figures show that prawn 
landings have declined dramatically from 
51,600 tonnes in 1980 (when trawlers 
first appeared) to a mere 28,100 tonnes 
in 1987. According to a top marine 
scientist at the Central Marine Fisheries 
Research Institute at Cochin, this fall 
was caused by overfishing. Scientists 
feel that the number of boats operating 
in the shallow Kerala coast is twice that 
of what is required for optimum exploita¬ 
tion of the available resources. 

ITie tpth is that there are too many 
fishermOl.' Successive governments in 
Kerala had formed expert panels to 
study the advisibility of trawling during 
the monsoon. The Babu Paul and Kalvar 


Commissions set up by the previous 
Confess ministry had entered its find¬ 
ings m favour of trawling. So, when the 
new CPI(M)-led government came to 
power in 1987, they constituted another 
commission, headed by Prof. Balakrish- 
na Pillai, which favoured the traditional 
sector and advised against mechanised 
fishing. 

Last year, though the government 
banned coastal trawling in the months 
between June and August, in a 40- 
kilometre stretch between Neendakara 
and Sakthikulangara area of Quilon dis¬ 
trict, the traditional fishermen were up 
in arms because they saw through the 
government’s game. The LDF (Left 
Democratic Front) made the exemption 
on the ground that 75 per cent of the 
prize “karikkadi” prawn could only be 
found in that particular area and could be 
netted only by trawlers. But the fisher¬ 
men felt that the LDF was trying to 
favour irrigation minister and RSP 
strongman Baby John, a leading seafoixi 
exporter. He has been representing 
Chavara constituency (which includes 
Neendakara and Sakthikulangara) for the 
last 30 years. 

But this year, the KSMTF put press¬ 
ure on the CPI(M) leadership not to 
exempt the Neendakara area. The 
CPI(M), which has been trying to take 
over the fishermen’s cooperatives along 
the coast, decided to impose a total ban 
on trawling, mainly because of political 
considerations. Though the All-Kerala 
Boat Operators’ Association (AKBOA) 
challenged the order, its plea was re¬ 
jected by the High Court. Soon, tension 
began to build up in the Sakthikulangara- 
Neendakara coastal belt, as more than 
500 mechanised boats defied the ban and 
ventured into the sea. The police were 
helpless and the fisheries department 
was unable to take any preventive 
measure under the Marine Regulation 
Act as it had only a few speedboats at its 
disposal. This sensitive area is mainly 
controlled by tlie trawler owners, 'fhe 
agitating Sakthikulangara fishermen, be¬ 
longing to the mechanised fishing lobby, 
clashed with policemen towards the 
beginning of this month and two people 
died when the police opened fire. 'ITie 
Congress(I), which is trying to fish in 
troubled waters, alleged that the police¬ 
men went on the rampage in Sakthiku¬ 
langara and molested a large numter of 
women. 

Meanwhile, the ban has created social 
problems and thrown out of work 
thousands of fishermen in Kerala, as a 



trawler not only provides direct employ) 
ment to about 30 people, but helps many 
more find jobs in the peeling sheds, ice 
factories and the transport sector. It is 
clear that with the parUamentary elec¬ 
tions round the comer, no political party 
in Kerala will risk their vote-b5r]J< 
the traditional fishermen by favouring 
the mechanised sector. But Baby John, 
who epjoys a large Mowing among 
trawler fishermen told Sunday, “The 
mechanised boats are mainly owned by 
groups of poor fishermen who have 

Money for i 
the party 

The Congress(iys 
fund-raising scheme 
abets corruption 

A n innocuous scheme Iminched 
by the Congressfl) to raise 
funds has provx^ Congressmen 
with alefftimte means making 
unaccounted vasmy. In May tto /h 
ye^, the All In^a C^OTigressd) Com¬ 
mittee (AICC4) issued a drcuiar to 
the par^s state units, lasldng than 
tomobfijse resources for die 
eiecdtxisby selling cotgwns at ififfe- 
mA denominadcms. 

The AICCXD fixed (fifferfent quotas 
hr different categtaries of pait^en. 

Each minister in the states ruled by 
the CongressfO was expected to 
raises nwmum of nqiees <me lakh, 
udale a legidator was th raise Rs . 

, IRiOOO.or so. Quotas wtte fixed for 
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The Hanjan factor 


Traditional flaharman In country-boata 
pravantlng trawlara from tailing out: battle 
tor aurvival 

borrowed, mortgaged and pawned to 
purchase a trawler at about Rs. five 
lakhs per boat. The ban will starve 
them." John also pointed out that the 
traditional fishermen cannot make the 
most of the prawn harvest, as only 
trawlers can do it. The Nayanar govern¬ 
ment is thus caught between the devil 
and the deep sea on this issue. 
Sroodhar PM^ iTrivandrum 


‘defeated Connessd) candidates' 
also. The state Congress(t) Commit¬ 
tees were sent rectangular coupons, 
bearing rite election symbol of the 
ruling party and the sig^tures of the 
Congresa(l) president and the 
trmurer. 

The resp(Hise to the scheme has, 
however, been far from encouraging. 
The deadline has been extended 
twice in the last two months to the 
end of Aiyuat In the thiid wedc of 
July the president of the Bihar 
Pradesh Congressfl) crxnmittee 
(BPCC’Dt Dr Jagannath Muthra, 
admitted lacoidcaBy that imly a cou¬ 
ple 0 ^ |a^ rupees been 
depoidted ^ then. 

The imroduction of the sdteme 
was jt»t%d by the AJCCd) on the 
gra^ tfrtt it wmuld ppramA Ctat- 

and 


would he^ ptstf ^ 
tiK elect»i». WMt ^ - - 

peried^ however^ is that mpst sttds- 
ters and tsi^tators ‘who bave rep 
apimded to me scheme so &r, have 
tiWKi the easy way out of collecting 
nxmey from contracUne and other 
fsvwrpseekers. 


The BSP wants a weak 
government at the Centre in 
order to be in a bargaining 
position 

Kanshi Ram, the Bahujan 
Samaj Party (BSP) leader 
knows how to keep his 
suitors—the Congress(I) 
and the Janata Dal—gues¬ 
sing. ITie June 1988 par¬ 
liamentary by-election at 
Allahabad demonstrated that even if he 
could not win, he could make the ruling 
party lose by taking a large chunk out of 
its traditional vote-bank comprising 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
Since then, both the ruling party and me 
Opposition have been assidously wooing 
him. 

As the elections draw near, the BSP 
leader feels confident about the spotlight 
once again turning on him. Kanshi Ram 
explained to Sunday in Delhi the mecha¬ 
nics of his strategy. “The Congress had 
asked me to field Jang Bahadur Patel 


The circulars issued by the AIC- 
C(I) and the BPCC(I) have now 
provided a sort of legitimacy to an 
activity which used to be carried out 
under cover and there is no knowing 
how much the ruling Congressmen 
have actiu^y collected. 

The AICCd) itself does not seem 
imduly pertut^d by the lukewarm 
response the scheme has attracted in 
the Huidi belt According to its 
assessment, the scheme is expected 
te( net Raf 15 crores, whidi is only a 
fractirm of what the party would be 
spending in the next general elec¬ 
tions. No wonder many Congress¬ 
men have got the inq)res8ion that the 
scheme was actually meant to pro¬ 
vide thent with a fsce-saving device 
for nuldng money, .Strangely, not afl 
partymen seem to be aware of the 
scheme. Former chief miraster 
Jha Asad told Sunu/^v, "1 
iiavirft^ed neitber the ciroulsr 
nor the coupots." Aamher nifog 
party MLA admitted that coBect- 
W Rs 10,(XK) was bey<md Us abity. 
'^ven d I receive the dkective 
formal, I doubt if I can raise the 
money," he said, 
l a l a l ii i ii lif QMplafAfm 


from Allahabad in the hope that he, being 
a Kurmi, (one of the backward castejs) 
would cut into V.P. Singe’s potential 
vote-bank. V.P. Sngh met me before 
the Allahabad poll and asked me not to 
field a Kurmi,” recalled Kanshi Ram. "I 
told him that 1 thought be represented a 
feudal background. Nevertheless, I was 
willing to help him because at that 
juncture it was very important for the 
interests I represent to ensure that th^' 
Congress was defeated." 

Having helped shatter the myth that 
the Congress(I) was invincible, tiie BSP 
leader is now working to shatter 



another. He says, “We know we are in a 
position to trim both the Congress and 
the Opposition. We want neither the 
Congress nor the National Front to get 
more than 200 seats. If we cannot form 
the government by 1990, we should 
form it by 1991 or 1992. And that can 
only happen if you have an unstable 
government at the Centre." The BSP 
plans to field 500 candidates in the 
forthcbming polls and contest all the 
seats in the crucial Hindi belt as well as 
in West Bengal, where the party has 
gained the support of a significant chunk 
of the backward castes. 

“If we want to defeat the Congressd), 
we will have to field candidates who are 
capable of cutting into its traditional 
vote-bank," says Kanshi Ram. "We can 
also tilt the balance against the Opposi¬ 
tion by our choice of candidates. If we 
are not in the picture at all, the Opposi¬ 
tion wiU be no match for the Congress,” 
Kanshi Ram adds. But what will he do? 
That is for the Congressd) and the Dal 
to guess? 

PatraMdia ChattarJaa/WanrOaM 
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BUSINESS 


(^CONSUKffiR ELECTROm^ ) 

With colour and sound 

In just four years, Videocon has muscled its way to the top of the 
consumer electronics market 


T he Dhoots like to think big, best— 
and innovatively. In just four 
years, Videocon International, the 
company promoted by them,' has grab¬ 
bed a 10 per cent share of the Rs 
2,400-crore consumer electronics mar¬ 
ket. In a market characterised by cut¬ 
throat competition, where many a new 
entrant has come off badly bruised, and 
erstwhile leaders have fallen by the 
wayside, that is saying some¬ 
thing. And more than market 
share it is a matter of image. 

‘'If it’s entertainment electro- 
dics, it’s got to be 
Videocon.” This is not an 
empty claim made by Pradip 
Kumar Dhoot, the 29-year- 
old marketing wizard of the 
family enterprise. For, Nan- 
dalal Dhoot and his three 
sons, with their sheer 
marketing sense and a feel of 


the middle class psychology, have cata¬ 
pulted themselves to a premier position 
in the world of home electronics and 
■gadgets. 

The competitive spirit is evident when 
Pradip Kumar says,“We are at a growing 
stage and would not like our competitors 
to know what is happening at Videocon.” 
And only recently, Videocon was in¬ 
volved in a fierce advertising battle with 




VIDEOCON 


Having got a 
stranglehold on the 
huge colour TV 
market, Videocon 
began Its 


diversification spree. 
Last month it entered 


\ the market for audto 
electronics 


Bangalore-based BPL Ltd over the issue 
‘of who was the leader of the television 
market. Videocon made a name with its 
innovative state-of-the-art colour TV 
sets and there was no way it could take a 
beating in the media columns. But Pra¬ 
dip Kumar admits that being in a back¬ 
ward area “gave us a financiJ upperhand 
over our city-based competitors". 
Videocon International Ltd is headquar- 


VIDCOCON Presents , 
an International favourite 


Japan’s No.1 Washing Machine 
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tered at Chitegaon, 15 km from the 
tourist town of Aur^igabad. Besides the 
incentives of operating from a backward 
region, its advertising cost is 2.5 per 
cent of its turnover and marketing 
expenses account for less than 2 per 
cent. But the Dhoots are quick to point 
out that the pay-scales of its employees 
compare with Ae best companies in the 
region. 

The beginnings were humble. Prior to 
1984, the family was into manufacturing 
and assembling of items like fan regula¬ 
tors and light systems for other com¬ 
panies. Their main business was the 
sales ageftcy for Bajaj scooters which 
gave them a turnover of Rs 32 crores. 
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“In fact, we leamt much of distribution 
and marketing from the Bajaj experi¬ 
ence,” says ftadip Kumar. In 1982 the 
family ventured into the manulbcture of 
black and white TV sets. The big plunge 
came in 1984 when the Dhpots entered 
the colour TV market. And they moved 
in with their biggest weapon: price. 
Beginning with a few low-end models 
which caught the fancy of the consumer, 
they launched brands incorporating the 
latest technology, styling and features at 
prices that left competitors gasping. 
Says N. Gupta, who joined Videocon 
four months ago as general manager, 



(From tar left) 
Nandalal Ohoot; 
VIdaocon's 
alactrortica rengaiand 
Pradaep Kumar 
Ohoot: succaaa story 


A CLOSE LOOK 
AT THESE 
EXCELLENT 
I FEATURES.! 



NOW, 

WHATS 
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marketing, after a 19-year stint with 
electronics giant Philips. “Videocon was 
the first to bring in digital technology, 
the small-window facility which enables 
the viewer to watch the second channel 
simultaneously, freeze the picture, and 
the 53 cm set. We also sell a larger 
percentage of remote control CTV sets 
which are the most expensive.” And, of 
course, they were the first to introduce 
picture-in-picture (PIP) TV sets accom¬ 
panied by an advertising blitz. 

Having got a stranglehold on the huge 
colour TV segment which accounts for 
38 per cent of the consumer electronics 
market, Videocon International began its 
diversification spree. First came the 



The Phoots have 
proved that small is 
the leader. But they 
are preparing to go big 
with a Rs 300-crore 
expansion 
programme 


high-tech washing machine and, last 
month, it entered the market for audio 
electronics. And what a sound it has 
made in a market se^ient dominated by 
the redoubtable Philips audio systems. 
Says Pradip Kumar, "We study what the 
customer wants. Take the washing 
machine. We aimed at the woman of the 
house—she needed something that was 
affordable and of good quality. .So we sat 
with our collaborators, National of Japan, 
and came out with a product that is a 
winner.” 

But it is in home audio systems that 
Videocon is poised to storm the market, 
Says Pradip Kumar, “The available hi-fi 
systems were quite cumbersome and 
expensive. With Toshiba of Japan, we 
have designed an integrated system 
including a record player, double casset¬ 
te player, spe.ikers and a radio. It has 
been packaged at Rs 6,470, and nobody 
can match us at this price, not even 
Philips. ’’ And the long waiting list for its 
integrated sound system is sufficient 
indication that the audio market is far 
ft'oin saturated. 

If marketing strategy is of essence, 
then Videocon seems to believe in 
“guerrilla'’ tactics: pricing its new pro¬ 
ducts 10 to 15 per cent lower than that 


prevailing in the market for similar 
items. The strategy has worked, and its 
main competitors in the TV market, 
BPL and Onida, have already felt the 
heat of the Videocon market thrust. In 
fact, BPL reacted by launching an ad 
campaign which mainly aimed to play 
down Videocon’s image at a time when 
the company was preparing for a public 
capital issue. Last year, despite the 
slump in the colour TV market, 
Videocon was clearing 20,000 CTV sets 
a month, recording in the process a 
(^owth rate of 33 per cent. Tliis, at a 
time when the Indian TV Manufacturers 
Association reported a decline in sales of 
20 to 30 per cent. 

The next market that the Dhoots are 
trying to muscle their way into is VCRs, 
worth 30,000 sets a month according to 
estimates, and it will be a four-cornered 
race: Videocon-Toshiba, Kalyani Sharp, 
BPL-Sanyo and the public sector 
ET&T. It made a formal launch of its 
Slimlihe VCR early this month and 
claims to have sold 850 sets on a single 
day in Bombay, Na^ur, Aurangabad, 
and Kolhapur, the initial market launch 
territory. As Pradip Kumar Dhoot says, 
“What you choose to make is half the 
success story.” Priced at around Rs 
14,000 and incorporating innovative fea¬ 
tures, the Slimline is likely to give a run 
for their money to its competitors. 

The Dhoots have proved that small is 
the leader. But now they are preparing 
to go big with a Rs 300-crore expansion 
programme over the next two years. 
The product range—besides TVs, 
VCRs, washing machines and audio 
systems—will include refrigerators 
priced at around Rs 3,500, mixers, 
juicers and compressors. By 1990, 
Videocon hopes to put out a fully auto¬ 
mated washing machine—at a mere Rs 
6,700. For the Dhoots and Videocon, it 
is already a world far removed from fan 
regulators and selling scooters. 

(Hga TtUh/Bombay 


( TOOTHPASTES ) 


The cost of a brushful 


No/ all toothpaste brands give the same value for money 


Y ou get up in the morning, stagger to 
the bathroom, smear toothpaste on 
a brush and start cleaning your teeth. 
Even as your head clears and you leave 
the mists of sleep behind, have you ever 
wondered what kind of value for money 


you are getting from your tube ot 
toothpaste? Of course, you know what a 
tube of toothpaste costs, but suppose 
you were to look at it from the angle of 
the price of each brushful? To put it 
differently, what are you paying each 
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time you brush your teeth and which 
toothpaste gives you the best value for 
money? 

This is the stub of which consumer 
protection is made. The Consumer Pro¬ 
tection Council of Tamil Nadu which has 
probed these aspects, has come up with 
some startling findings, one of which is 
that the cost of brushing your teeth once 
can differ by as much assbc paise,depend¬ 
ing on which brand of toothpaste you 
use. 

The Consumer Protection Council, 
with its headquarters in Trichy, found 
that if a 50 ipn tube of toothpaste is 
used, the cost per brushful is 12.5 paise 
in the case of Promise, and 18.1 paise in 
the case of Signal toothpaste. The 
council’s study further showed that with 
a 50 gm tube of Close-Up you can load 
your toothbrush 45 times before the 
tube is exhausted. A 50 gm tube of 
Signal, on the other hand, gives only 28 
brushfuls. Tubes of Colgate, Promise 
and Forhans of the same weight, each 
give brushfuls. 

According to S. Pushpavanam, found¬ 


er-secretary of the council and a profes¬ 
sor of English at the National College in 
Trichy, "'rhe aim of the survey was to 
know how many standardised brushfuls 
a tube of toothpaste gives and the unit 
price of toothpaste per brushful.” He 
adds: “As there is not much qualitative 
difference in the available toothpastes, 
except perhaps fanciful personal prefer¬ 
ences, we felt the data would throw light 
on the value we get lor the money we 
pay for the toothpaste. Also, of late, 
misleading advertisements have been 
appearing about the number of brushfuls 
a consumer gets from a tube.” 

The quantitative parameters of five 
common brands were measured on 18 
February this year by the council, in 
collaboration with the mathematics stu¬ 
dents of the Seethalakshmi Ramaswamy 
College of Trichy. Describing the 


You know what a tube 



of toothpaste coats, 
but suppose you were 


to look at it from the 
angle of the price of 
each brushful? To put 
it differently, what 


are you paying each 
time you brush your 
teeth? 


methodology, Pushpavanam says, “The 
volunteers were trained in pushing out 
standardised brushfuls and in standar¬ 
dised exhaustion norms, that is, squeez¬ 
ing out the tube fully." He further 
explains: "Five brands of toothpaste 
were selected and then 50 gm, 100 gm 
and, where available, 200 gm tubes 
bought for each brand and then ex¬ 
hausted as per the norms.” 

The study showed that the 50 gm 
tube of Promise gave the consumer the 
best value for money in terms of brush¬ 
fuls and Signal the lowest. Among the 
100 gm tubes, Forhans at 11 paise per 
brushful gave the highest value while 
Signal, again, gave the least-47 paise. 

Since 100 gm is double of 50 gm, one 
would normally expect twice the number 
of brushfuls from a 100 gm tube than 
from a 50 gm one. Surprisingly, where 
toothpastes are concerned, simple arith¬ 
metic does not apply. It was found that a 


The cost every time 
you brush your teeth 


(SO gm toothpaste hdw) 



Price (Rs) 

Cost per 
squeeze 
(paise) 

Colgate 

5,00 

13.1 

Close-Up 

6.50 

14.4 

Promise 

4.75 

12.5 

Forhans 

4.90 

12.8 

Signal 

5.25 

18.1 



CHART BY SANTOSH OUTTA 


50 gm tube of Colgate gave 38 brushfuls, 
while only 66 brushfuls can be squeezed 
from the 100 gm tube. At the other 
extreme a 50 gm tube of Forhans gave 
38 brushfuls and a 100 gm tube 79, 
which is more than double. The Con¬ 
sumer Protection Council survey made 
another interesting observation: the fi¬ 
gures are averages. If single tubes of 
toothpaste are compared, the variation 
between tubes of the same brand and 
the same weight was upto 15 brushfuls. 
This, says Pushpavanam, was particu¬ 
larly true of Colgate. 

"Vaveat empfor—let the buyer be¬ 
ware—is an outmoded, indeed anti¬ 
social, concept in the developed coun¬ 
tries. In India, the consumer still has to' 
be extremely* wary. Or else, warns 
Pushpavan^ there will be a steady 
drain on his wallet, as the toothpaste 
survey shows in a small instance, 

R. Vilayaraghavan/MHftM 
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The stylish bazaars 

A string of classy supermarkets is revolutionising retailing 
concepts in Bombay 


I t’s time for the friendly neighbourhood ye^r 
banh—the man on whom, you have land’s 
always depended for everytWng from 1,000 
provisions and groceries to toiletries and averai 
even the odd gift item—to make way. lns| 
And for the more discerning consumer, other 
there were the cooperatives like the fray i 
Sahakar Bazar, Sahakar Bhandar and the Super 
Apna Bazar where one was assured of peopk 
quality products at competitive prices. Virero 
Now, the supermarkets have arrived to of KD 
revolutionise the very concept of retail- set ab 
ing—and shopping. the si 

Among the first to open shop was schen 
Foodland's at Juhu in north-west Bom- KD’tS 

bay. Says R.B. Chand, manager. Food- |".■ 

land’s: "There was a tremendous re- I 
sponse from the people. Primarily be- I 
cause they no longer had to visit the 
filthy markets, prices were competitive y 
and they were exposed to a wide variety 9 
of products. ’’ Not to mention it offered a I 
congenial shopping atmosphere. Gone 
were the days when one had to sweat it 
out in the fish market, haggling over the 
price and, perhaps, finally settling for 
something that could well turn out to be , 

a bad bargain. ^ 

Before long, the people in the suburbs J 
had discovered the thrill of hassle-free x 

shopping: they could get all their daily ■ 

requirements under one roof and, con- I 
sequently, the cash registers at Food- I 
land’s kept ringing incessantly. Today, a —B 

Th* Garwaraa tuparmarkat; aiming lor tha rich ellanlala 


year after Raju Shete started Food- 
land’s, the supermarket caters to 900 to 
1,000 customers a day, with daily sales 
averaging Rs 1.5 lakhs. 

Inspired by the success of Foodland’s, 
other entrepreneurs too jumped in the 
fray and in October last, the KD’s 
Superstore opened its doors to the 
people, in Four Bungalows, Andheri. 
Virendra Doshi, the managing director 
of KD’s, and the moving force behind it, 
set about with missionary zeal to change 
the shopping habits of the people. Gift 
schemes were introduced and attractive 
KO't Supcrctora: Innovativa ratalling schamaa 


prizes offered; and to induce housewivdt:;' 
to give up their afternoon nap, 
launched the ’happy hours’ scheme 
tween 1 and 5 pm when shoppers were 
given special discounts. As Doshi says, 
"Every new concept needs prixnotion.’’ 
and the hard-sell worked wonders for 
them. 

That wasn’t all. In a bid to draw the 
customers away from the popidar Apna 
Bazar, Doshi ensured that the prices of 
the goods offered at KD’s were as 
comMtitive and, sometimes, even low¬ 
er. Doshi, obviously, is very pleased 
about the way things have turned out— 
with monthly sales averaging Rs 25 
lakhs, he has no cause for complaint. 
And far from being worred about the 
competition, he maintains, ‘The entire 
concept of supermarkets is a very heal¬ 
thy one. The more the supermarkets, 
the better the service. With each one 
striving to outdo the others in perform¬ 
ance, the customer will be guaranteed 
only the best." 




'll 




i4| 'Sk 



And there seems to be plenty of 
competition in store. The Garwares, 
who will open their supermarket this 
week, of course, have ensured that they 
have an access to the rich and super-rich 
clientele by locating their supermarket 
at Warden Road. Jaideep Garware, 
chairman, Garware Supermarket Pvt. 
Ltd, makes no bones about it when he 
says, "We selected Warden Road be 
cause we wanted to tap the resources 
that were available—a high population 
density and spending power.” It’s little 
wonder then that the Garwares super¬ 
market will stock, besides the usual 
range of branded and unbranded pro¬ 
ducts (nearly 15,(XX) products will be 
put on display), exotic varieties of 
cheeses, asparagus, broccoli, Chinese 
vegetables that one may rarely come 
across at tiie vegetable vendor’s. The 
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Garw^es are also relying on a super¬ 
efficient customer service system, by 
wimh laser scanners will help tot up bills 
in a matter of seconds, to keep the 
distumers happy and asking for more. 

The secret of the success of a super¬ 
market, however, depends not on the 
spending poiVer of the people but on one 
golden rule: low margins, hig^i volumes. 
Says David Menezes of Super Consul¬ 
tants, who is at present, helping to set 
up the Rs 8-crorc Goradia Supermarket 
project at Vile Parle, “Supermarkets and 
low prices should be synonymous with 
each other. That is the way things are in 
the West and that’s how it should be 
here.’’ Menezes,who has been involved 
in the establishment of Foodland’s and 
Garware’s and has been appointed con¬ 
sultant to three other such projects,feels 
that ccwperatives will soon be out of 
business if the supermarket culture 
catches on. 



Foodland’s: sotting ttw trand 


Says Menezes, “So far people have 
been forced to go to Sahakar Bhandars 
because they had no choice. But now, 
with the emphasis on hygiene, amenable 
shopping conditions, lower prices and 
quicker service, I can foresee that 
Sahakar Bhandar will soon be out of 
business.” And it is Goradia’s that is 
likely to steal a march over the other 
supermarkets, primarily because of the 
huge space—17,000 sq ft—that it will be 
situated on. He is coi^dent that Gora¬ 
dia’s daily sales will touch the Rs 10-lakh 
mark. 

Ambitious though the figure may be, 
It’s for Menezes and his partner, Lalwa- 
m, to live up to this claim. For, not only 
are they providing consultancy services 
but are responsible for practicaHy run- 
Mtg the show. Right from preparing the 
iBltsibility reports to deciding on the 
product-mix, choosing the appropriate 
kinds of storage facilities, and estab- 


Supermarkete have 
arrived to 

revolutioniee the very 
conceptof 
retailing—and 
8iiopping...And the 
success of a ~ 
supermarket depends 
not on the spending 
power of the people 
but on one golden 
rule; low margins, 
high volumes 


L ife Insurance Corporation of India 
(LIC) has now gone abroad. On 22 
June, Lie’s first offshore branch office 
was inaugurated in Bahrain by minister 
of state for finance Eduardo Faleiro and 
Bahrain’s commerce minister Habib 
Gassim. Life Insurance Corporation (In¬ 
ternational) E.C., set up in collaboration 
with the Bahrain-based International 
Agencies Company Ltd, will offer tailor- 
made life insurance policies for expatri¬ 
ate Indians working in the island and in 
neighbouring Saudi Arabia. 

Says an LIC spokesman, “There are 
about 80,000 expatriate Indians in 
Bahrain alone. We hope to spread the 
message of life insurance in Bahrain and 
Saudi Arabia and then move on to other 
Gulf countries like Kuwait, Qatar and 
Doha.” The edge that LIC has over 
numerous insurance companies operat- 
Ttw UC iwMlaiMiim In Bombay 



lishing a smooUi-running supplier net¬ 
work, Super Consultants is in charge of 
the entire operatioa Says Menezes, 
“The general belief is that supermarkets 
are high on investments and low on 
profits. But we guarantee investors a 
profit margin of 10 per cent.” 

No wonder then that Super Consul¬ 
tants has- been approached by several 
businessmen to set up supermarkets: a 
Rs 3-crore project by the Lakdavala’s 
should be ready to open its doors in 
January 1990; another Rs 5-crore pro¬ 
ject at S.V. Road, Borivli, Sunder^Siis 
nearing completion; and the one at Khar, 
Jain’s, will open ii^ January next year. 
Besides,India Safety Valves is proposing 
to set up a supermarket at Cuffe Parade. 
With business booming, it’s not just the 
investors who are in for a super time but 
also the shopper who is beginning to 
realise that the neighbourhood bania is 
not so friendly after all. 

Adito ChattorJ^Somtox 


ing in the Gulf is the ‘transferability 
clause’: the policy holder has a choice of 
taking out policies in US dollars, the local 
currency or in the Indian rupee. And, 
policies can be transferred to any of 
Lie’s 1,400-odd branches in India on the 
policy holder’s return. 

There is also the option of premium 
selling. Says the spokesman, “This is a 
facility to keep the life cover in force 
without interruption. Under this scheme 
the policy holder pays a bulk amount in 
lieu of all or part of future premiums and 
the company takes on the responsibility 
of keeping the policy in force for the 
agreed period.” 

Despite the competition from re¬ 
nowned international insurance chains— 
American Life Insurance and Eagle Star 
in particular—LIC (International) is con¬ 
fident of holding its own. 'We hope to 
sell 2,000 policies in the first year of 
operations in Bahrain. And if our pre¬ 
liminary studies are correct, we can 
easily sell over 5,000 policies in the first 
year in Saudi Arabia too,” claim confi¬ 
dent LIC officials. 

The modest targets notwithstandmg, 
the effort foi; the present is all-out. And 
it will only be a matter of months before 
the success of LIC’s international foray 
is known. 

Dsbianl SMia/SomBax 
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Going offshore 

Lie launches a subsidiary in the Gulf 
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Apollo Tyres.The highest profitability in the industry. 


Corporate excellence 

In the tyro market, merely maintaining the 
momentum of growth is not enough. We decided to 
take visiono 7 strides into the future. 

New values thot created brand 
preference 

To dote we've monuloctured Indio's most 
advonced Rodiol cor tyre; truck tyres with increased 
wear resistance and economy; and tractor tyres for 
specific applications. With world-renowned 
technology from General Tire Infemotionol, USA. 

Expanding to meet escalating 
demand 

Over the post 3 years we've operated our plant at 
90% capacity utilisotion. And recently stepped up our 
copocity by over 50%, Yet we were unable to meet the 
demand. So now, we're setting up o new plonf in 
Barodo, Gujarat. 

The result: soaring profitability 

Our team of dedicated professionols hove 
excelled in every discipline of monagement, 
reinforcing our motto of leadership through quality 
Resulting in Apollo Tyres ochievitra the industry’s 
highest profit to turnover ratio of ^7% with a cosh 
profit of 12%. 


The future glows... with promise 

And so we loctfc to the future with confidence. 
Never content to rest on our laurels Breaking our own 
records time and ogam. 

Thus, ensunng that the rewards of excellence 
continue to flow., long into the future. 



APOllO TYRES 

LEADERSHIP THROUGH QUALITY 
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Canopy of contention 

The government’s proposal to demolish the historical sandstone chhatri near 

India Gate leads to a storm 


F or 
pc 
sti 


rty years after Inde¬ 
pendence it seems 
strange that anybody 
I should feel threatened by 
j imperial architecture. Espe- 
I ciaiiy since the country to- 
day is being ruled from with- 
Pf in the portals that once epito¬ 
mised the strength of the 
British empire, and the Pres¬ 
ident’s residence is the old 
viceregal lodge. For a 
month now, there has been a 
raging controversy about the 
government’s intention to 
demolish the pink sandstone 
chhatri (canopy) that forms 
an integral pjut of New De¬ 
lhi’s imposing central vista. 
The ministry of urban de¬ 
velopment has suddenly 
woken up to the fact that the 
capital lacks a statue of 
Mahatma Gandhi in a promin¬ 
ent place, and efforts are 
being made to rectify this 
before the elections. 

It was Indira Gandhi who 
commissioned the eminent 
sculptor. Ram Sutar, to ex¬ 
ecute a bronze figure of the 



Mahatma, to occupy the_ 

canopy which once sheltered th* niMlttoiw canopy at Naw Dalhi't cantral vtata: imparM hang-up? 
a statue of King George V. 

statue project for 20 years, calls the 
proposal to demolish the canopy a “sac¬ 
rilege”, as it would destroy the harmony 
and design of the India Gate complex. In 
a letter to the Prime Minister’s Office in 
December 1987, Rahman pointed out 
that the canopy was part of the country’s 
national heritage and its dismantling was 
bound to reflect badly on the Indian 
government. 

Town planners, architects, conserva¬ 
tionists and other concerned citizens 
have all taken up the cudgels for the 
chhatri issue. Some want to see the 
sandstone canopy saved at all costs, 
with or without the Mahatma installed 
beneath it. Others feel that the structure 
should be allowed to remain unchanged 
as it fits beautifully into the arch of the 
India Gate. But the decision-makers 
(spurred on by the Prime Minister’s 
sudden urge to see the task that his 
mother began, accomplished) have re- 


About 20 years ago, the imperial statue 
was relegated to the coronation park on 
the city’s outskirts. And the chhatri has 
remained unoccupied siiKe. The chhatri 
is an elegant structure, embellished by 
cascading water and upturned seashells, 
surrounded by manicured lawns. When 
Lutyens, the empire’s master architect, 
designed the chhatri, he intended that 
the monarch on a mount should be able 
to look through the grand arch of India 
Gate and see the Viceroy holding court. 

According to Sayed Shafi, former 
chief town planner of Delhi, the central 
vista is one of the finest ever created by 
a city planner. As it embodied the seat of 
imperial power, it would be incongnious 
to have a meditating Mahatma sitting in 
the midst of today’s heavy traffic and 
hordes of holiday-makers. 

Habib Rahman, former chief architect 
of the Central Public Works Department 
(CPWD), associated with the Gandhi 


mained oblivious to such pro¬ 
tests. "Why are we aS so 
afraid of change?” asks a 
highly placed official in the 
CPVi^, assimed with die 
execution of the project. 
“We have to diange with the 
times, and peo^ will get 
used to .not having a canopy 
there mice it is gcxie.” 

N ot bargaining for the 
public outrage that this 
two-decade old issue has 
suddenly raised, the nrurastry 
of urban development, as 
well as the Delhi urban C^om- 
misskm, is maintaining an 
ominous silence on the sub¬ 
ject. Asked in Partiament 
the statue was going to be 
put up, the minister of state 
for urban development, Dal- 
twr Singh, annouiu»d that the 
statue would be mstalled by 
October. CPWD ofticials, 
however, Uiitdc the deadline 
is unrealistic as the statue is 
still being cast, and is unlike¬ 
ly to be ready so soon. “The 
end of this year is a more 
likely date,” remarks an offi- 
fdal ambiguously. 

llie first offic»l statement 
against the installation of the 
Gandhi statue at India Gate came 
from Pupul Jayakar, cultural adviser to 
the Prime Minister and chairperson of 
the Indian National Trust for Art and 
Cultural Heritage (INTACH): ‘“nie idea 
of the Mahatma focing the tanks and 
soldiers of the Republic Day ps)sde is 
grotesque,” she said. Martand Sin^ of 
INTACH felt that “the empty space 
under the canqiy syi^botises in pel 
tuity the remo^ of nnperial and oli| 
archical power from India. It is the 
celebration of the people of India”. This 
view has been communicated to tte 
Prime Minister, who, according to 
Sources, is “very upset" that there 
should be a hue and cry about an issue 
that has been hanging fire, and about 
which he has already taken a decision. 

A string of articles in the press have 
condemned the removal of the chhatri. 
The puUic service organisation. Com¬ 
mon Cause, has also mobilised a signa- 
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ture campaign and are debating whether 
to take the matter to court. The Dettn 


Conservation Society is gathering all the 


support It can to save the monument. "A 
city's architectural heritage is enriched 
by addition, not by destruction and 


substitution, ’ maintains Narayani Gupta, 
former president of the society and 


reader of history at Jamia Miliia Islamia. 
Gupta, whose specialisation is the his 
tory of Delhi city calls the move to 


Indira QandhI; bagn it ali 
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R«|lv QandhI: upaal at lha hua and cry 


I demolish the dihatri “sheer vandalism" 
and explains that when Lutyens de¬ 
signed Delhi, he inte^pated ardutectwal 
vestiges of earlier Delhi into his road 
layout. “Only the philistine and ignorant 
would fail to appreciate the totd inte¬ 
grated harmony of light and dark sand¬ 
stone and of grass and water. What 
sanctity was there in the declaration of 
the central vista as a conservation zone 
if this is what was allowed to happen?" 
asks an irate Gupta. 

Sources in the urban development 
ministry say that those who have expe¬ 
dited the decision fear that if they delay 
till after the elections and if there is a 
new government, some “lesser Gandhi” 
may occupy the hallowed spot. “It was 
the will of Indiraji, and we shall do it," 
said an official. “Nobody can doubt the 
good workmanship of the statue," 
claimed a CPWD official defending the 
move. "Of course,there is the fear that 
one fine morning, depending on the 
government, somebody will put any 
statue they wish to over there." 

S culptor Ram Sutar confirms that 
the statue was ccxnmissioned by the 
late Prime Minister to fit into the 
imperial canopy. The statue, which is 
four-and-a-quarter times lifesize, has 
been designed to occupy the cMatri, so 
there is no real need to knock it down, 
even if the powers that be kisist on 
Gandhiji being there. According to Rah¬ 
man, the chhatri is not imperial but 
Rajasthani in its design. His main objec¬ 
tion to Gandhiji being seated under it is 
that die spot is highly congested 
with traffic. The architect has suggested 
that the road from India Gate to the 
National Museum be blocked off (there 
is barely any traffic on it) and converted 
into a garden to house the statue. An 
alternate suggestion is to place the 
statue at Birla House on Tees January 
Marg, where Mahatma Gandhi fell to an 
assassin’s buDet. 

While the press has been accused of 
misunderstanding the issue, nobody has 
so far expressed strong views in favour 
of destroying the chhatri. Meanwhile, 
protestors are hell-bent on not allow¬ 
ing a part of their city to be ravaged by a 
bulldozer. “We'll all hold hands around 
the monument and not allow them to 
demolish it,” swears Gupta. At the India 
Gate lawns, few visitors even know 
about the controversy. "Does it make 
such a difference?” shrugs a youth who 
jogs past the monument every morning 
but has never really noticed it. Fortu¬ 
nately, there are a lot of concerned 
people who think it does, and they won’t 
let. the dihatri fall if they can help it. 
SMraa SMhva/Mew IMW 



























Player vs estaUishment 


The Indian cricket team comes in for severe punishment from the BCCl 

W hen Indian captain Dilip scheduled to expire on 6 August, 1990— received was by no means slight. '11 
Vengsarkar was banned is far more savage. Apart from missing disciplinary committee fined them i 
from playing both at the out on the trips to Sharjah, Pakistan, 15,000 each and made it clear that th< 
domestic and interna* New Zealand and England, the six would be allowed ^to play cricket only 
tional levels for a six- cricketers will also have to give the the sum was deposited with the Boai 


W hen Indian captain Dilip 
Vengsarkar was banned 
from playing both at the 
domestic and interna¬ 
tional levels for a six- 
month period last year, it appeared as if 
he had received the cricketer’s equiva¬ 
lent of the death sentence. But the 
Board of Control for Cricket in India 
(BCCI) obviously believes that punish¬ 
ment can be even more severe. Last 
week, the disciplinary committee 
appointed by the Board sturuied the 
cricket-loving public by coming down 
hard on virtually the 
whole Indian Test 
team. The pro- 
vocation was the deci- 
the cricketers 
to play in the USA and 
Canada in contraven- 
tion of the Board’s 
directive. 'The retribu- 
tion was six 

top-ranking cricketers 
were banned from the 
game for a year and 
another six were slap- 
ped heavy fines and 
threatened with a 
similar measure if they 
failed to pay. Two more await judgment. 

'The decision of the discipl^ary com¬ 
mittee—comprising Board president 
B.N. Dutt, honorary secretary Ranbir 
Singh, P.M. Rungta, M. Mantri, A.W. 
Kanmadikar and I.S. Bindra—came like 
a bolt from the blue. Indian captain Dilip 
Vengsarkar, former captains Kapil Dev 
and Ravi Shastri, Hyderabad’s Moham¬ 
mad Azharuddin, Bengal's Arun Lai and 
plucky wicket-keeper Kiran More, 
were those who earned the stiffest 
penalties. They were banned from both 
the domestic and international game for 
a year and a balance payment of Rs 
35,000 each that was due to them (for 
playing in the recent West Indies tour) 
was withheld. 

Never in the history of Indian cricket 
has such severe punishment been meted 
out. In retrospect, the ban imposed on 
Vengsarkar last year seemed nuld in 
comparison. 'The six months that Veng¬ 
sarkar sat out, for writing a syndicated 
column during a Test series, didn’t rob 
him of much cricket. But this one— 


scheduled to expire on 6 August, 1990— 
is far more savage. Apart from missing 
out on the trips to Sharjah, Pakistan, 
New Zealand and England, the six 
cricketers will also have to give the 
much-publicised Nehru Cup limited- 
overs tournament in New Delhi a go-by. 
Missing such competition at this stage of 
their careers could be an irrevocable 

(from KapH Dev, Ravi ShMtri ami 
OWp vangaarfaw wW not onhf mlaa out 
on a M ofortekM but alao aland to 
loaoalotofmanoy 


The decisioii jof the 
discipliiiary 
committee came like a 
bolt from the blue. 
Never In the history of 
Indian cricket has 
such severe 
punishmont been 
meted out to players 


setback for some of them. Moreover, 
they also stand to lose a lot of money as 
most of them are certainties for the 
team. 

In comparison, the six others—San- 
jeev Sharma, Ajay Sharma, Narendra 
Hirwani, Sanjay Manjrpkar, Robin Singh 
and M. Venkatramana—may have got 
off li£^tly. But the punishment they 


received was by no means slight. 'I1ie 
disciplinary committee fined them Rs 
15,(X)0 each and made it clear that they 
would be allowed ^to play cricket only if 
the sum was deposited with the Hoard 
before 14 September. Like the former 
six, their balance payments for the West 
Indies tour were also withheld. 'Lwo 
others—medium pacer Chetan Sharma 
and off-spinner Arshab Ayub, who are 
currently playing County cricket in Eng¬ 
land—were given time till mid- 
September to appear before the commit¬ 
tee if they wanted to acquit themselves. 

The decision a^out 
how to punish them 
will depend on the ex- 
planations they give. 

"iphe problems as 
I the cricket estab- 
lishment sees it began 
during the recent 
West Indies tour, 
when the Indian team 
was receiving a severe 
drubbing. It was then 
, j that the Board learnt 
; ' of their plans to go to 
—J the US and Canada. It 
dashed off a message 
to the players refusing them permission 
to visit these countries and demanding 
that they return home from the West 
Indies together. But it was already too 
late. The cricketers—who were making 
the detour to play a series of exhibition 
matches for which they were highly 
paid—couldn't back out from their com¬ 
mitments. They sent a message back to 
the Board requesting that its decision be 
reconsidered. And then, without waiting 
to have the matter sorted out, left for 
cricket’s ‘new world’. 

After playing matches in the USA and 
Canada, the players returned to India. 
While some of the cricketers apolofpsed 
for making the trip, ail of them jointly 
sent a letter to the Board explaining the 
reasons for their actions. The cricketers 
wrote to say that they had no intentions 
of defying,«the Board, but they went 
ahead with the tour since they were 
under the impression that the BCCI 
would in any case give them the permis- 
sitm later. * 

But the Board was not to be placated. 
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All the guilty players were asked to 
report to the disciplinary committee in 
Bombay where they had to answer the 
following questions: 

• whether they had signed a contract 
with the Board before leaving for the 
West Indies tour; 

• whether there was any contract 
signed between the players and the 
organisers of the matches in America; 

• the amount the players received from 
the organisers of the matches in Amer¬ 
ica and Canada; and, 

• whether the players received letters 
from the Board refusing them permis¬ 
sion to play in America and Canada. 

A fter receiving the replies from the 
cricketers, the disciplinary commit¬ 
tee passed its judgement. But how is 
one to explain the committee’s decision 
to come down so heavily on just six 
players while letting off the rest with just 
a Sne? The Board obviously felt that a 
'rebel' tour of this nature couldn’t have 
come off without the active interest of 
senior players like Kapil Dev, Dilip 
Vengsarkar and Ravi Shastri. As for 
Arun Lai, Azharuddin and Kiran More, 
they were axed simply because they 
were very close to the senior rebels. 

The decision came as a bolt from the 
blue for the cricketers. Never in their 
wildest dreams did they anticipate such a 
harsh penalty from the Board. What is 
more. Board president Bishwanath Dutt 
and company have made it almost ob¬ 
vious to the players that the decision of 
the disciplinary committee would not 
require the ratification of the working 
committee of the BCCl. Said P.M. 
Rungta, a member of the disciplinary 
committee, "The working committee 
cannot alter our decision but it can 
consider appeals by the players.” 

Faced with an unrelenting Board and 
the prospect of missing out on a lot of 
cricket, the banned players resorted to 
what was perhaps the last weapon in 
their armoury: gamer public support for 
their cause. At a crowded press confer¬ 
ence in Bombay held soon after the ban 
was imposed Kapil Dev and company 
appealed to the Board to reconsider the 
decision. Citing earlier instances when 
Indian teams had played exhibition 
matches after official Test tours and got 
away scot-free, the players argued that 
they went ahead wiffi the US and 
Canadian trips as they were certain that 
the establishment would give them the 
permission later. Pointing out that such 
instances have gone unpunished in the 
past, Kapil Dev said: “For the last ten. 
years, there have been violations of the 
contract but this is the 6rst time the 
Board has come out like this. This is the 


W ith the BCCl taking a hard line 
and the banned cricketers hav¬ 
ing run out of ideas to defend them- 
ifi^es, the players are looking for a 
^(»egoat. The rebels are now 
that the entire episode was 
e^feeered by Sunil Gavaskar. Kapil 
D^ has even gone on record saying 
that they wouikl never have gone 
ahead with the US and Canada tours 
had Gavaskar not assured them that 
he would persuade the Board to give 
them permission. 

In fact, there are many others who 
feel that Gavaskar is to be blamed for 
the plight of the banned cricketers. 
For, the trips to the US and Canada 
were finalised only after the former 
Test star joined the Indian contingent 
at Port of Spain where the third Test 
was being played. What is more, it 
has now b^n revealed that most of 
the players got their US visas from 
the US high commission in the West 
Indies. 

Gavaskar, of course, denies that 
he is the villain of the drama. A few 
days after his name was dragged into 


(Top) Gavaskar wHh KapH and SIimM; 
(Insal) tha UWa Maatar: pravoWnfl tha 
piayara? 

the unseemly episode, the Little 
Master issued a statement saying 
that by the time he reached Port of 
Spain, all arrangements for an Indian 
XI versus West Indies XI match in 
New York were complete. All he did 
was to ask the Indian cricketers to 
play an additional match against an 
Imran XI team. "If, therefore, there 
is the notion floating around that I 
was the person who originally invited 
the banned cricketers to play in 
America and am thus responsible for 
the current state of affairs, then it is 
totally false,” Gavaskar clarified. 

What is perhaps more damaging 
for Sunil Gavask^ is the allegation 
that he had pocketed the profits from 
the matches the Indians played in the 
USA and Canada. Dilip Vengsaritar 
and his company have said that ail 
they got was a meagre daily allo¬ 
wance of $40 and hinted that it could 
be Gavaskar who actually "reaped 
the harvest”. 
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bottom line. We now appeal to you to 
help us." 

And, in an obvious effort to whip up 
public sentiment, Kapil Dev said that 
they were not ready to accept a stiff fine 
instead of the ban. "We wouldn’t like to 
buy our way back. Cricket is much 
bigger than that," Kapil clarified. 

All this while, one man was sitting on 
the sidelines and following the develop¬ 
ments closely. For, he too was a party 
to the controversial tour but for some 
strange reasons, was not booked by the 
Board. According to the players, Srini- 
vas Venkatraghavan, the manager of the 
Indian team for the West Indies tour, is 
also guilty as he was privy to all the pkms 
of the players. In fact, Venkat even 
accompanied the Indians to the USA. 
Thouj^ Venkatraghavan’s argument is 
that he went to America on a personal 
visit, the fact remains that he, in his 
capacity as the official representative of 
the Board, knew what was happening 
and, instead of dissuading the cricke¬ 
ters, went along with them to the USA. 

Kapil Dev, of course, has to answer 
for more than just defying the Board’s 
directive not to play in America and 
Canada. 'The plucky all-rounder also 
faces punishment for giving an interview 
to the press immediately ^er the West 
Indies tour as the contract which he had 
signed clearly says that no one except 
the captain can communicate mth the 
media. However, Kapil can accuse the 
Board for harassing him if two of his 
coUeagues, Sanjay Manjrekar and Navjot 
Singh Sidhu, get away scot free. For, 
both Manjrekar and Sidhu, too, gave 
extensive press interviews. Dilip Veng- 
sarkar also gave a hard-hitting inter¬ 
view, but then as the skipper, he is 
entitled to air his views. 

W y the one-year ban on the six 
leading cricketers reafiy affect 
their careers? For Kapil Dev and Dilip 
Vengsarkar, sitting out for 12 cruci^ 
months could weU prove disastrous. 
And, at 32, Arun Lai too wiO have a 
trying time to fight back into the Indian 
team after a year. A disturbed Kapil Dev 
said: "What will we do for a year? Forget 
about cricket? And how are we to 
maintain our physical fitness if we are 
not allowed to play?" 

The others, of course, are still young 
and can afford not to play for a year. Ravi 
Shastri, Mohammed Azharuddin and 
Kiran More, however, will have to 
concentrate on keeping themselves fit. 
But afi three will lose in terms of 
money as the year ahead is packed with 
cricket tournaments. 

But the Board had much more in mind 
than just the careers of a few individuals 


when it decided to come down so heavily 
on the players. Over the last few years, 
the Board has been noticing the disturb¬ 
ing trend among cricketers to defy the 
establishment. Player power was be¬ 
coming too great a threat for the Board 
to ignore any longer. 

The BCCI working committee, which 
met in Bangalore to decide on the course 
of action against the rebel cricketers, 
was unanimous in the decision that the 


Kapil Dav: In a tight apot 



time had come to discipline the players. 
And th^ BCCI went about its task in a 
most ruthless manner even after know¬ 
ing that its action will provoke a reaction 
from the powerful cricketers. 

There were other provocations too 
for the BCCI to get tough. At the 
International Cricket Conference (ICC), 
the Indian cricket authorities came in for 
sharp criticism fi'onfi the US and Cana¬ 
dian boards for aUowing a tour without 


Politics and 
cricket 

Will tile government 
mediate between the 
players and the Board? 

T he crime has been committed. 

The accused have been found 
guilty. And, 'the judgement passed. 
The aeam of India’s cricketing 
mO be sitting on the sidelines as India 
partk^tes in die Shai^, finuted 
oydhrs con^titkHW tours Pakistsn,. 

Zealand and England and, hosto 
the celebrated Neluii Centenary Cup 
cricket contest. 

While it is expected, that New 
DeBii*s power-brokers will not inter- 
£e^ in thl^ affairs of the BCCI, the 
Indian gpveri^nt is «^%ady worried 
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Saniay Man|r«kar: got w«y w«i a flna 

their consent. The Philadelphia-based 
US Cricket Association’s president, 
Nazeer Khan, denied that the US board 
had anytWng to do with the matches the 
Indians played in America. Said an angry 
Khan: “It was illegal. It should not have 
taken place. They (the Indian team) had 
no right to come to the US wiAout our 
knowledge." The Canadian cricket au¬ 
thorities too are believed to be in 
agreement with the views of Khan. 

that it wiB not be able to field the best 
team for the Nehru Cup. The touma- 
ment is being held as paut of Jawahar- 
)al Nehru’s birth cwrtenary celebra* 
tkms and it is only expect^ that the 
government will go out of its way to 
mi^e the contest a grand sutxess. 
But with a couple of teams exmess- 
ing their inalnlity to participate due to 
prior engaganents and England hav¬ 
ing no optioD but to said a weak side 
due to same of their top players 
ded^ig to play in Sou^ Africa, muw 
6f the tournament’s gpU has already 
beeit rubbed off. Now, if India takes 
the without the Ifites d Ka^ 

' ' Dee, Ravi Shastti and Mohainmed 
Aitharuddin, pdUic interest In the I 
contest is going to diminish further, 
The question, under the chcunist- 
ances, is: wiB the govenaaent, 
more prwasety, Prune Minister Rsjlv 
Gaidhi, ask the sports mhtttry to 
mediate a truce between tihe spity 

players and the Board? .. . 


Manager Vanlialraghavan: ^llty too? 

Many believe that the BCCl wanted to 
prove to the ICC authorities that it is not 
an impotent body as is often made out to 
be. 

But was the BCCI totally in the dark 
about the possibility of the Indian team 
touring the US and Canada? Not reaBy, if 
one cares to go throu^ the contract that 
the players signed before emplaning for 
the Caribbean. Clause 7 of the contract 
says: “The player shall not play cricket 


Dilip Vongurkar: parturbod 
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ForKapHDev, 
Vangsaricarancl 
Anin Laly aitliiig 
out for 12 crucial 
monthacouMwoll 
prova dlsastroua. 
The resty of 
coursoy are young 
and can afford not 
to play for a year. 
But they will have 
to keep 
thomsolvoa 
physically fit 


for a period of one year from the date of 
agreement for any private promoter of 
the game or sign any contract to play 
cricket whatsoever with or for any 
private promoter or cricketer unrewg- 
nised by the Board or the ICC...” The 
next clause lays down the punishment 
for violating Clause 7: “In the event of 
the contravention of Clause 7, the player 
shall forfeit aB monetary benefits of the 
tour.. .and shall be debarred from playing 
any cricket matches conducted or autho¬ 
rised by the Board or its affiliated 
associations.” 

Why should such a clause be incorpo¬ 
rated in the contract if the Board had no 
inkling whatsoever that the Indian team 
had received inviutions to play in Amer¬ 
ica and Canada? And, if it efid, why 
wasn’t the issue sorted out before 
Vengsarkar and his team left for the 
Windies? 

Whatever be the truth, the Board s 
action has put the cricketers—perhaps 
for the first time—on the defensive. 
RuBng out the possibility of a confronto- 
tion with the parent body, Kapil Dev 
said: “We are not thinking about legal 
action.” 

However, there are many others 
among those punished who do not share 
Kapil’s views. Rumour has it that the 
disgruntled players have started con¬ 
tacting about 40 of the country's top 
players and checking out if they will 
agree to boycott the BCCl as a show of 
solidarity. In such an eventuality, the 
ciTcketers wiU continue to make more 
news off the field. 

PradMpPaul 
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In the industry, nobody 
ukes kindly to being up¬ 
staged. What makes Sridevi 
sp^ial is that she does 
something about it 
It was Sri who ruled the 
roost with her Nagina main 
tera dustman number. Until 
Madhun Dbdt and E/r do teen 
captured the imagination of 
the natioa But it is going to 
be Sridevi once again after 
iVaato Band'hits the scene. 
For, in one song in this film 
the actress has excelled her¬ 
self and those who have seen 
the rushes haven't stopped 
L talking about it 

What makes it so special 
anyway? Well, in the space of 
some three minutes Sridevi 
does take offs on no less than 
eight persons—Madhubala in 
Howrah Bridge, Asha 
Parekh in Afera Gaon Mera 



Madhuri Dixit: upatasad? 

Desh, Meena Kumari in 
Pakeezah, Sadhana in Hum 
Dono, Vyjayanthimala in 
Tilak, Mumtaz in 
Brahmachari, Zeenat Atnan 
in Qurbani and, of all people, 
Amjad Khan in Sholay and 
Ch^lie Chaplin. 

The song took some four 
days and all of Sri’s consider¬ 
able talent to picturise. But it 
will be worth its while if it 
gets her back where she 
(thinks she) belongs. 


It’s not just Sridevi who’s on 
a mimicry trip. So is Anil 
Kapoor. (Whatever Ms India 
can do Mr India can do bet¬ 
ter. Right Anil?) 

In Rakesh Roshan’s 
Kishan Kanhaiya, Anil and 
lady love Madhuri play movie 
buffs. And before they begin 
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wen to learii this lesson, and, 
levn it weO. For tl» small 
screen success as Draupadi 
in Mahabharatand roles 
(^posite Dev Anand in Amm 
Ke Faris/Jtey and Jeetendra 
in Do Bhaihave given her 
ideas above her station. 


If fortune favours the brave 
it should come to Dhanmn- 
dra’s rescue at once. For 
what has the foolhardy and 
flat-footed Jat done but gone 
and performed a break dance 
in pet director Anil Sharma's 


Anil Kapoor: foMowinp In 
SrMoyi'atootalopa 

watching the next film. Anil 
dresses and behaves like the 
hero of the film they are 
about to see. All this in an 
attempt to win the heart of 
his lady love. 

Strange are the ways of 
film; courtships. 


little success is a 
dangerous thing. 

For starry 




Sridovi: •oono-atoallnB porformanea 


Elaan-E-Jung. To make mat¬ 
ters worse was the fact that 
he was dancing opposite 
none other than twinkle toes 
Jayaprada. 

With luck, the sequence 
will pass off as a humble 
attempt at comedy and draw 
the crowds. For, after Bat- 
wara, Dharam’s career 
needs an uplift more than 
even Dev Anand’s face does.O 

Dharmondra: foolhardy 


RupaOwiguly: unprolaoalonai 


nakhras are tofarated in 


Bcnnbay only if they come 
from film stars. If up and 
coming starlets try the same 
tricks, more often than not 
they land on their pancaked 
faces. 

Rupa Ganguly would do 


But the unprofessional act 


might just boomerang on 
her. As Kimi Katkar knows 
fuU well that throwing starry 
tantrums on sets udien not 
professionally secure is tan¬ 
tamount to committing pro¬ 
fessional hara-kiri. 
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W e took a shellacking in Nam. The Ayatollah handed us 
our hat. Congress put the fix in, and we had to take a 
dive in Nicaragua. We got our clock cleaned in 
Lebanon. And everybody laughed at us for picking on Gre¬ 
nada. 

But that was then, and this is now. The USA is back, 
kicking butt and taking names. We went head-to-head with all 
the commie Russians in the world, right in their own back¬ 
yard, and sent them home, tail ’twixt knees. And we did this 
with clearsighted policy objectives, guts, detemunation and 
just a little help from 6 million dead, maimed and displaced 
Afghans. 

Yes, this is war as it was meant to be—not a single 
American fired a shot. And as the 15 February deadline for 
the Soviet pullout from Afghanistan approached, I went to do 
war correspondence as it was meant to be—without hearing a 
single shot fired. 

I had a visa to go into Kabul and sit with the freshly 
abandoned Najibullah regime, waiting for the mujahedeen to 
descend on the city like Christmas shoppers on Macy’s, if 
Macy’s had two-for-one, slit-throat sales. But, 1 thought, who 
wants to read about misery, hunger and fear? Especially my 
misery, hunger and fear? Heck, -we won this one. TTus should 
be an upbeat story. Besides, my girlfriend said that if I went 
to Kabul and started telexing back "Sorry, honey. I’m be¬ 
sieged” excuses and left her with the mortgage and the car 
payments and the driveway to shovel, she would personally 
kill me, in case the Afghans didn't. So I opted to go to 
Peshawar, in Pakistan’s North-West Frontier Province, be¬ 
cause Peshawar is the principal “listening post” of the Afghan 
war, and “listening post” is journalist talk for “place that’s 
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nowhere near anything dangerous and 
has bottled water.” 

(NB: Has anyone ever considered the 
American Girlfriend Plan for World 
Peace? What you do is give every impor¬ 
tant world leader an American girlWend. 
For instance, there never would have 
been a Pearl Harbor. “Now, you listen 
to me, Hideki Tojo. If you think you’re 
going off to bomb Hawaii and leave me 
here all by myself, you’ve got another 
thing coming. Mr Big Shot Japanese 
Warlord!” I’m sure it would work.) 

Not that there wasn’t action in Pakis¬ 
tan. There was plenty of shooting and 
killing. It just didn’t have anything to do 
with the collapse of the Brezhnev Doc- 
> trine or with freedom and self- 
determination for the peoples of Central 
Asia. It was literary criticism. The locals 
were busy debating the merits of Salman 
Rushdie’s novel, The Satanic Verses. 
And their arguments were livelier than 
anything between Lillian Heilman and 
Mary McCarthy in The New York Re¬ 
view of Books. On 12 February, 6 peo¬ 
ple were killed and 127 injured in a riot in 
front of the American Cultural Centre in 
Islamabad. Rushdie is a native of India 
with British citizenship whose book was 
published by an English corporation, so 
naturally the demonstrations were 
directed at the United States. 

An account of the fracas, published in 
Peshawar’s English-language newspap¬ 
er, The Frontier Post, exhibited a pellu¬ 
cid style and a fecund imagination 
Worthy of the great Rushdie himself: 
...Swirling thick smoke by incessant 
shelling polluted the entire area mak¬ 
ing the breathing difficult, 'llte pro¬ 
testing crowd, which was unpre¬ 
cedented in the history of Islamabad, 
was dispersed by the police firing, 
only to assemble again with a gap of 
five minutes....It took the emergen¬ 
cy teams several hours to collect the 
injured and mutilated dead bodies 
...Several ambulances with wailing 
sirens made the scene horrible, as 
they streaked past the American 
Centre to fetch the injured....A 
group of young demonstrators pelted 
stones at the artistically designed 
building, smashing window panes and 
neon sign of the Center badly....The 
protesting crowd went wild following 
the news that most of their fellows 
were shot dead....The trouble was 
the worst in the history of 
Pakistan.... 

That means, as far as ITie Frontier 
Post was concerned, that the Salman 
Rushdie brouhaha was worse than the 
communal, violence attendant on Pakis¬ 
tan’s 1947 Partition from India, which 


killed half a million people, and certainly 
a graver matter than some dumb war in 
Afghanistan, a whole 56 km away. On 15 
February, The Frontier Post carried 142 
column inches of Rushdie argle-bargle 
and one five-line paragraph about the 
Soviets’ last post in Kabul. A couple 
days later, Edward Girardet, correspon¬ 
dent for The Christian Science Monitor, 
came out of Afghanistan after spending a 
week with the mujahedeen guerrillas. 
He’d been walking for hours, and when 
he finally got acorss the border into the 
relative safety of the North-West Fron¬ 
tier tribal areas,' he sat down to write a 
few notes. Moments later he was being 
held at gunpoint, surrounded by Pathan 
tribesmen who were convinced he was 
Salman Rushdie and were ready to col¬ 
lect the $5 million price on his head. It 
was clear enough to the Pathans. Salman 
Rushdie’s a foreigner. Salman Rushdie’s 


a writer. And here was a writing fore¬ 
igner. 

Sneer at the “mysteries of the East”, 
if you will. Not I. Here I was covering a 
war that we’d won without being ip it, 
from a war zone where the principal 
danger to life and limb was from the use 
of magic realism in fiction. 

The other principal danger was traffic. 
I’d rather hand out free copies of The 
Satanic Verses in downtown Tehran 
than ever again drive the 175 km on the 
Grand Trunk Road from Peshawar to 
Islamabad. This is the famous alimentary 
canal of the Indian subcontinent, the 
same Grand Trunk Road upon which 
Kim and the Teshoo Lama set forth in 
the Kipling story, except if they tried it 
nowadays, they’d be squashed to falafel 
in traffic, and Kim would be a much 
shorter Ixxik. 

Everything imaginable, and too much 
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of it, is on the Grand Trunk—legions of 
people, pariah dogs, bicycles and crip¬ 
pled beggars dodging between 
thousands of unniuffled tricycle Vespa 
rickshaws with canvas sides covered in 
Rambo movie posters and thousands 
more five-ton Bedford trucks with ten- 
foot-tall, home-built wooden cabs con¬ 
taining entire clans of mad Afghans, so 
many of them jammed in there that no 
one’s sure who’s got a hold of the steer¬ 
ing wheel. And there are maniac-driven 
“flying coach” buses, each decorated 
like an entire Haight-Ashbury, and 
Toyota Land Cruisers filled with armed 
niujahcdccn, huge UN food-relief trac¬ 
tor-trailers, nasty little locally built Suzu¬ 
ki cars aflutter with black rags to ward 
off the “envious eye”, stolen Soviet 
jeeps, motorcycles with four people on 
the seat, pickups with 40 people in the 
bed, taxis from the taxi-stands of hell 
and horse carts, pony carts, donkey 
carts, bullock carts and teams of oxen, 
herds of sheep, droves of cattle, bugger¬ 
loads of goats, plus camel caravans as 
realistic as the ones in National Geog¬ 
raphic and bundled-up couples nding on 
asses, looking like Joseph and Mary 
searching for a creche to dump the 
baby Jesus in, not to mention the occa¬ 
sional shiny Mercedes sedan. Every one 
of these, crippled beggars included, is 
going as fast as he or it can, straight at 
everything else—on pavement no wider 
than a living-room couch. Nobody pas¬ 
ses on the G.T. Road until he’s sure 
there’s something coming in the other 
lane. And this is not that kind of ditzy, 
comic-opera bad driving they have in 
Italy, where everything misses disaster 
at the last moment by centimetres. 
These fellows just smash head-on or flip 
into irrigation ditches or plunge down 
mountainsides, so that there is vehicular 
carrion everywhere, each wreck elicit¬ 
ing a merry laugh from my driver, whose 
conversation was pretty much limited to 
“Ho! Ho! Ho! Many dead!” 

“Gosh,” I said, “this is more danger¬ 
ous than the war in Afghanistan. ” 

“Yes!” said my driver with enthu¬ 
siasm. “And is best at night!” Which, 
returning from Islamabad to Peshawar, 
turned out to be true. It was exactly the 
same as travelling in the daytime, except 
everybody was engaged in the Pakistan 
National Competition to See Who’d Turn 
His Headlights On Last. We placed ab¬ 
out third. 

I fd gone to Islamabad to see that one 
thing without which no modern milit¬ 
ary campaign can be conducted—a press 
conference. Ail the leaders of the anti- 
Soviet Afghan alliance—the seven offi¬ 



• (CloctcwiMfroffl iMlow) A 
homelM* Afghan family; ona 
of Paahawar'a bizarra 


bazaars: anything from a 
wifa to an AK-47 on sala; 
and, an Afghan soMlar takaa 
off hla boots to pray boforo a 
mosgua: Insida libwatad 
Afghantatan 



cially recognised mujahedeen political 
parties, which, despite being called the 
Alliance, hate one another—were 
gathered at an Islamabad conference 
centre. There the muj were declaring 
themselves the winners of the war and 
electing themselves to the provisional 
government. Keen-eyed observers will 


Everything Imaginable, 
and too mudh of It, is 
on the Grand Trunk: 
leghrna of people, 
partahdoga, tdey^s 
and crippled b^asara 
dodging between 
thousands of 
unmuffM tricycle 
Vespa rickshasfs 


note that this declaration of victory in 
Afghanistan and election of government 
for Afghanistan were taking place in 
Pakistan. That way, the totally defeated 
forces of the Russian-backed Najibullah 
regime wouldn’t be able to blast the 
utterly victorious forces of the Amer¬ 
ican-backed mujahedeen to pieces with 
air strikes and artillery. 

The Alliance get-together took the 
fonn of a tribal confab, or shura, an 
ancient tradition of the Pathan peoples, 
who make up the majority of the popula¬ 
tion in Afghanistan. To judge from the 
amount of empty posturing, double¬ 
crossing, back-room deal cutting and 
issuance of windy pronouncements, a 
shura is an ancient tradition the Pathans 
inherited from the John Tower confirma¬ 
tion hearings in the US Senate. In mat¬ 
ters of political savvy, the muj are ready 
for Roger Ailgs and Lee Atwater. For 
instance, absolutely no information was 
divulged at the press conference, espe¬ 
cially not to the press. It turned out the 
purpose of the press conference was to 
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baw! out reporters for reporting the 
amount of empty posturing double- 
crossing, back-room deal cutting and 
issuance of windy pronouncements at 
the shura. 

“You’ve put the world to worrying," 
scolded shura spokes/nu; Abdul Rasul 
Sayyaf, a big affable-faced radical- 
fundamentalist xenophobe with a beard 
yoij could hatch a California condor in. 


and frequencies of mujahedeen radio 
broadcast's in Dari and Pushto; one 
pocket-knife; one lapel button bearing 
the symbol of the Alliance, which is a 
whole bunch of hands clasping one 
another in pregame high-school- 
basketball-team fashion and which bears 
an eerie resemblance to the seven- 
headed-cobra symbol of Patty Hearst’s 
Symbionese Liberation Army; two 





“Journalists should not do divisive 
things." He then cited an Afghan 
proverb about "trying to find hair in a 
bowl of dough”—as apt a description of 
the profession of journalism as I’ve 
heard lately. Interesting, seeing spin 
control from guys dressed in pajamas 
with tablecloths wrapped around their 
heads and bandoleers of ammunition 
across their chests and almost as many 
Iguns as wives. Other aspects of the 
mujahedeen world view, however, 
aren’t so familiar. “One thing the shura 
must do,” we were told at the press 
conference, "is decide the fate of the 
one and a half million ijiartyrs in Afgha¬ 
nistan.” I’m not sure I even want to 
know what that means. 

During the Q & A period, each forei^ 
reporter was given a media kit contain¬ 
ing, among other things, one booklet in 
Dari, a language understood by none of 
the foreign reporters; one business card 
.in Pushto, another language understood 
*by none of the foreign reporters; one 
business card in English giving the times 


match-books with colourful art depicting 
Russians being stabbed, Russians with 
fangs, Russians being stepped on and a 
Russian bear getting stuffed into a bot¬ 
tle; and one genume, adjustable Islamic 
Unity of Afghan Mujahedeen Alliance 
ring. 

The ring was not, unfortunately, of 
the decoder variety. 

“But, ” 1 hear you ask, “how can 1 tell 
these seven mujahedetn political parties 
apart? And what atxjut the eight smaller 
mujahedeen parties that are sometimes 
aligned with the other seven but .some¬ 
times not, because the seven larger par¬ 
ties are Sunni Moslems, who believe in 
killing communists and Zionists and Sal¬ 
man Rushdie, while the eight smaller 
parties are Shiite Moslems, who believe 
in killing everybody, including them¬ 
selves? Furthermore, how can 1 get the 
inside poop on the many other minor 
factions and groups, some with exten¬ 
sive !?upport inside Afghanistan, groups 
that are rarely if ever discussed in the 
press because you reporters are con¬ 
fused and exhausted enough from sort¬ 
ing through the 15 parties you know 
about already and wish we readers 
would shut up and go back to browsing 
through People? 

I’m glad you asked that. 

O f course, hundreds of journalists 
had been s'ent to Peshawar. Our 
editors wanted us all to be on hand for 
the fall of Kabul, which the editors in¬ 
sisted would happen ten minutes after 
the 15 February Soviet pullout. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the editors had done their plan¬ 
ning without consulting anyone but other 
editors, and therefore nobody in or 


I around Kabul knew the city was sup¬ 
posed to fall. The journalists were left 
chilling in the lobby of the Peshawar 
Pearl Continental Hotel—in a country 
where liquor is illegal and women are 
covered with tarpaulins and the only 
available excitement is getting injured in 
traffic accidents or having your beel rung 
by angry Moslem bookworms. 

All the journalists could talk about was 
getting inside. 

"I’m trying to get inside. ” 4 

“1 think I’ll be getting inside soon.” ■ 
“1 can’t seem to get inside." f 
"1 was inside two months ago.” 

1 remember the same conversation 
from the tenth grade, except it was 
about girls and brassieres. The very 
least the editors wanted, if Kabul 
wouldn’t fall, was an ‘inside Liberated 
Afghanistan’s dateline. 'ITiis meant the 
porters were supposed to go about ten 
yards up the Khyber Pass, wearing 
somebody’s front-hall rug over their 
shoulders in the immortal manner of Dan 
Rather, still remembered in these parts 
as Gunga Dan. Rut there were too many 
Banana Republicans-as the old hacks 
called the newcomers—and the muj 
were heartily sick of the press in gener¬ 
al. They’d already dragged enough flab¬ 
by, whiny. chain-smoking infotainers 
through the slush, mud and rocket 
attacks. At this point, what was in it for 
them? lliey had their Stinger missiles. 


• An Afghan 
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They'd seen the backs of the Russians. 
And every charity, humanitarian-aid and 
public-service organisation on earth, 
with the possible exception of the Anim¬ 
al Liberation Front, was coughing up 
succour and cash. 

T he bazaars of Peshawar’s old dty 
chronicle the history of marddnd as 
K Mart. Everything ever made is on sale 
in a dirty puzzle of streets too narrow for 
a Seventies necktie and more crowded 
than a hockey brawl. There’s Street of 
the Tinsmiths, Street of the Gold Sel¬ 
lers, Street of the Bird Sellers, Street of 
the Storytellers and a whole street lined 
with huge paintings of false teeth. 

You can buy- a new car, antibiotics, 
opium, a Russian refrigerator, a fax 
machine, a wife. The money-changers, 
squdtting in a row on a stone shelf dong 
the filthy Chowk Yadgar square, keep 
telephones behind their rolled-up prayer 
mats so they can call Hong Kong for the 
latest exchange prices. If you go 40 km 
south to the bazaar at Datra, in the 
so-called tribal areas (tribal areas are 
what the Pakistanis call the parts of 
Pakistan that Pakistan has no control 
over), you can buy a brand-new Mos- 
cow-issue AK-47, still in its shipping 
grease, an entire ack-ack gun, a shoul¬ 
der-fired antitank missile or landing 
wheels off a shot-down Mi(j—useful, 
the locals say, for making a smooth¬ 
riding ox cart. At the tobacco stalls in 
Saddv bazaar, in the British colonial 
section of Peshawar, I held up a box of 
fancy Cuban cigarillos I’d bought in 
Europe. ‘Two days," said the tobacco 
seller, and two days later the cigars 
were there, costing less than they had 
cost in London. 

The Old City is a p^dise, albeit a 
smelly paradise, what with open sewers 
down ttie mid^e of the streets—and 
quite unlike any place else in Asia. 
'Hiere’s only a modicum of begging, and 
that very dignified. 'There's no wheedl¬ 
ing or importuning at all and never a 
flutter of street-urchin fingers in your 
wallet pocket. 'The only cheating is that 
ancient and reciprocal kind known as 
business. “An armed society is a polite 
society," Robert Heiniein has written. 

I spent whole days in the Old City, 
sprawled on piles of carpets museum- 
able for their age and beauty, wiggling 
my bare toes in silk-warp tfureads and 
drinking nwself into a tizzy on dozens of 
cups of ^Kn tea, served so sweet that 
a Mars bar's worth of sugar lay in the 
bottom of every cup. Shopkeepers 
wouk) bring out lapis from the Suliman 
Mount^s, raw lumps of turquoise from 
yas, gold jewelry as soft as 
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lead in its purity, coins bearing the 
profile of Darius III, Burmese rubies, 
emeralds fir(»n Kashmir and, once, an 
entire panoply of arms and ch^ mail 
horn the Moguls who ruled before the 
Raj. 

( suppose I should feel guilty for 
shopping when I should have been 
trussing through minefields or shivering 
in Kab^ or at least han^^g out at the 
shuia in Islamabad playing Meet the 
Muj. But if you look around this part of 
the world, you realise there’s nothing 
here but shopping. The Hindu Kush 



mountain range—the Killer of Hjpdus— 
produces some runty livestock, and not 
much of that. Down on the plains are the 
, same mud-fort houses that were here 
^when the Aryan hordes arrived in 2000 
BC—with Bronze Age version of swasti¬ 
kas and beer-hall songs. The peasants 
grow just enough wheat and rice to keep 
most of them alive some of the time. 
There’s not even firewood. House walls 
are decorated with circular cowshit pat¬ 
ties being dried in the sun for fuel. From 
the valley of the Indus to the plateau of 
Iran, from the Baluchistan desert to 
Samarkand, in the Soviet Union, abso¬ 
lutely fuck-all gets manufactured. And 

it’s not a service economy. And it sure 
isn’t a hotbed of ideas and intellect— 
adult literacy in Afghanistan is about 8 
per cent. What makes this place impor¬ 
tant, what makes it exist at all, is 
shopping. 

Actually, this has always been a great 
part of the world to stay out of. There 
are some things you ignore at your peril, 
but you pay attention to Central Asia at 
the risk of your life. The people who 
dominate these mountains,the Pathans 
and their urbanised cousins, are Cauca¬ 
sians, similar to ourselves in appearance 
and violent looniness. 

The cuddle-toy nature of the Afghans 
is nowhere more evident than in their 
national sport, buzkashi, a kind of rugby 
on horsebadc played with a dead catf 


I instead (tf a ball. A buzkashi match is 
held in an ill-defined open space at least 
the size of a city block. Any number can 
play; there were about forty horsemen 
in the g^ne I saw. The players are 
divided into two teams. The field has a 
flag at one end and three large circles 
chalked into the dirt at the other. The 
two outside circles are the goals for the 
respective teams, and the middle circle 
is where the calf is put after its head is 
chopped off. The point of buzkashi is to 
lean out of your saddle, grab the calf, 
ride like hell around the Sag at the far 
end of the field and come back and make 
a veal drop in your team’s circle. The 
twist is that buzkashi is played for cash 
prizes, and the money goes not to the 
team that scores but to the individual 
scorer. Therefore, everybody on the 
other team is trying to take the calf away 
fi-om you, and so is everybody on your 
own team. Buzkashi says so much about 
Central Asian politics that reporters call 
going to a buzkashi match "being put on 
metaphor alert”. 

Buzkashi horses have the kind of size 
and musculature that’s usually cast in 
bronze and bolted to a plinth under a 
national hero. And buzkashi riders are 
what the Tuscan peasants saw in AD 
452, when Attila the Hun was touring 
Italy. They gallop in full turbans, with 
quilted coats open to the belly, and wear 
delicately tooled boots with heels so high 
that they’re impossible to walk in. 

1 went to have a look at the dead calf 
before the game started. I couldn’t lift it 
with both hands, but these guys cock a 
leg around a saddle horn and whisk the 
carcass away like a lady’s handbag. Then 
the real fun be^s—part Mongol horde, 
part horse Cuisinart—with hooves and 
boots and whips and fists flying and the 
whole barbarian stampede riding head¬ 
long into the spectators. 


i wwtto havoa look 
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Dignitaries watch InizkasN from « 
mud platform with rugs and awnings and 
boys to bring lemonade. But real buzr 
kashi fans get right down on the field and 
mix it up with the crazed horseflesh. 

I tried using a French photojoumalist 
for protection, but he was too skinny to 
absorb the impact of a runaway horse, 
and I got a nasty fat lip ofl the b^ of his 
skull when his camera got mooshed into 
his face. People were trampled all over 
the place, and bodies were pitched in the 
air, and the crowd was laughing its 
pajamas off. It’s all part of the tetrible 
Central Asian bravery surplus. There’s 
so much death around the place that I 
guess the idea is to die in the most 
interesting possible way—being a spec¬ 
tator at a buzkashi match or driving to 
Islamabad or whatever. It’s either die or 
go shopping. 

The buzkashi game was held at one of 
the largest of the Afghan refugee camps 
in honour of the US ambassador to 
Pakistan, Robert Oakley, and Senator 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan, who was in 
Peshatvar on what the consulate staff 
calls the Frontierland Tour. That is, the 
senator was trotted around for a 
and grin” with the muj, given a quick 
peek at the border of Afghanistan and 
shown some items of local cultural 
interest. 

Ambassador Oakley invited twenty or 
so journalists who were watching the 
match to come to the consulate for 
cocktails and an "impromptu briefing”, 

I wasn’t paying much attention to the 
briefing. After aU, I’m not a real foreign 
correspondent. I was stretched out on a 
consulate sofa, sipping a cold beer and 
watching Senator Moynihan padding 
around in the fi-ont hall in bathrobe and 
bedroom slippers, giving every appear¬ 
ance of being completely lost. j 

“How come this particular US aid 
programme has been so astonishingly 
trouble free?” one of the real reporters 
wanted to know. 

“The success of our military and 
humanitarian aid in Afghanistan is the 
result of the United States not being 
intrusive,” said Oakley. "Unlike Viet¬ 
nam, where Americans were doing ev¬ 
erything everywhere.” 

“Have any Americans gone mside 
with this humanitarian aid?” asked 
another real reporter. 

“If we sent a flood of Americans in 
there,” said the ambassador, “we might 
muck it up.” 

And that’s why I took the next plane 
home. B 


Baarre Bazaar by P.J O'Rourke in Bolling Slones, 20 
April, 1989. 
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IDBI Capital Bonds 
An attractive instrument 
for exemption from 
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• Available at par 
throughout the year. 

• Exemption from Capital 
Gains tax under Section 
54E of the Income Tax Act, 
1961. 

• Exemption from Wealth 
tax under Section 5(1) 
(xvie) of the Wealth Tax 
Act, 1957 

• Income tax benefit under 
Section SOL. 

• Interest at 9% p.a. payable 
half yearly. 

• At the investor's option, 
interest for the full period 
of 3 years can be paid in 
advance on discounted 
basis. 

• No deduction of tax at 
source. 

• Outstation cheques 
accepted and cost of 
collection will be borne by 
IDBI. 




For turther details contact the nearest IDBI office or write to Manager 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK OF INDIA 

IDBI TOWER, Cuffe Parade, Colaba, Bombay 4()0 005. 
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CuHure'shock 


East is east and west is 
west and never the twain 
shall meet. Especially if it is 
something to do with the 
songs of the eminent poet 
and Nobel laureate Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore and—hold your 
breath—break dance. 

An odd combination, you 
might say. But in Calcutta 
anything is possible, as a 
recent event shows. An emi¬ 
nent Rabindra Sangeet expo¬ 
nent, Maya Sen, arrived at 
the Nimt^a burning ghat in 
the city to sing at a fvmction 
to mark the death 



anniversary of thejjoet. 
Much to her consternation, 
she saw a group of people 
from a theatre troupe per- 
fomiing a break dance to the 
strains of the Tagore num¬ 
ber, TomariAsime.'Natural¬ 
ly, she walked off in a huff, 
without even garlanding the 
statue of the poet. Who can 
really blame her if she suf¬ 
fered from a culture shock? 


Record 

ant to get into the 
Guinness Book of Records 
without doing anything? Sim¬ 
ple. Just lie down and relax— 
for as tong as you can (read: 
years). At least that’s what 
Godadiya Bapu from Chitra 
village in Gujarat, is believed 
to have achieved. Mastaram, 
as he was better known, lay 
on a mattress for 28 years, a 
teat that drew the attention 
of the Guinness authorities. 


ODDS AND TRENDS 



The record apart, when 
someone just lies down for 
so long, people are bound to 
regard him as either a crank 
or a mischief-monger. And 
that’s what the massdS in his 
village thought. Some began 
to look upon him as a spy 
(this was during the Indo-Pak 
war of 1965); yet others 
thought that he was a holy 
man, though he would not 
accept anytliing from 
anyone. 

His following increased, 
but he never had any disciple 
nor did he give any mantra to 
anyone. The masses built a 
temple near him but he never 
entered it. 

Mastaram didn’t live for 
long, though. He died last 
month on the mattress on 
which he had slept for so 
long. 


Cany on, doc 

I f you are suffering from 
peptic ulcer or gastritis, try 
Dr V. K. Jain’s wonder de¬ 
vice: the gastro-endoscopic 
machine. This has brought 
about a revolution of sorts as 
far as treating gastric ail¬ 
ments is concerned. 

The instrument can photo¬ 
record the diseased ele¬ 
ments of the stomach. Le¬ 
sions can be recorded, biop¬ 
sies can be taken, the organ¬ 
ism can be identified and 
culture tests can be done: in 
just ten nunutes, without an 
operation, the Delhi-based 
doctor finishes the entire ex- 
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• MADRAS: A packet of Tirupalhi /adfefattheid up an Indian 
Airlines flight bound for Bombay rft^tty> The aircraft, with 
192 passengers on board, was abb^$jfa take off when the 
cotitrgl tower received a telephonsk^ll from a man who 
Said that a bonib had been planted on the plane. The 
passengers werS then a|ked to disembark. A package was 
found in one of the ovetfiead locket;S but none was willing 
to. pick It up. Finatty, one of the grophd staff garnered 
enough courage to remoVe the unclaimed packet which 
was found to contain /acWosfrom TTrupathi's Venkateswara 

“ The. Statesman (Leena ^ha, Patna) 

• COCHIN: Inclement Weather notwithstanding, hundreds , 

of devotees watched as a penturiesi-old, banyan tree which 
was uprotrted.a month ago was- ^cremated" with fuK, 
religious rites at Thrikkalathur, 50 km from here, recently- 
TTie giant banyan tree,, which was situated a few yardsl 
away from the easterngate of a temfffe.and was beiievedto 
ha\« beeri consecrated by thp sage A^stya, cmShed to 
the ground dn STdtme—TheMhdusfan Times (O.P. Bs^aj, 
Jabalpur)' . , ’.i 


ercise—without even anaes¬ 
thesia. The test costs about 
Rs 700. The machine has 
even disposed cancer, 
albeit in its initial stages. 

Dr Jain feels that gastritis 
is a common disease, whose 
treatment is based on reduc¬ 
ing acid secretion. But the 
reduction of enzymes, acids 
and gastric juices result in 
indigestion and dyspepsia. 

Dr Jain feels that most pa¬ 
tients who undergo the con¬ 
ventional therapeutic treat¬ 
ment end up with a repeat of 
ulcers and dyspepsia. 


A different 
curfew 

\A^hen you impose a cur¬ 
few, it means that there is 
trouble in the area. But a 
village in Karnataka has been 
observing a curfew of a diffe¬ 
rent kind once every three 
years to combat a problem of 
a different nature: disease. 

On I August, the resi¬ 
dents of Matuga, a village in 
Belgaum tafulc, observed a 
self-imposed "curfew". Life 



came to a complete halt in 
the hamlet. No one moved 
out of the village—nor did 
anyone enter it. Shops were 
closed and even farmers did 
not go to the fields. 

The ritual, the villagers 
believe, will ward off ail¬ 
ments. But there is no re¬ 
corded evidence to prove 
that their belief is well- 
founded. 
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BEGINNING 20 AUGUST 1989 BY AMRITLAL 


I _ARIES (21 Mareli-20 A|HriO 

Except (or the health of 
m spouse which is likely 

to cause you some anxiety, 
mKKPSM this IS going to be a particu¬ 
larly lucky week (or you Prospects for 
businessmen are bright The professional 
front looks good too steady progress, with 
promotion for the luckier ones. On the 
financial front speculators may do well, 
gambling may bring in excellent returns. 
Your enemies will be active 
Good datot; 20, 21 and 26 
Lucky numbers; 4, 6 and 6 
Favourable diroelion: North and East 

TAURUS (21 April—20 May) 

Problems on the business 
front may trouble you 
However, your spirits will 
receive a boost from fresh 
business contacts you will be making this 
week. You wilt make considerable head¬ 
way on the professional front. Your efforts 
may win the praise of your superiors 
Things may not be too well at home. 
Friends and relatives will find themselves 
in trouble and come to you for advice 
Good dates: 21. 23 and 26 
Lucky numbers: 6. 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: South 

GEMINI (21 May—20 June) 

Speculators and gamblers, 
!r H there is every chance that 

you will win the lotlery 
prize you have been wail¬ 
ing for. Financial gains are in store for 
others. Exercise caution while dealing in 
properly matters. Fairly good opportunities 
await you this week, forge ahead and 
success will be yours A word of advice do 
not let a member of the opposite sex 
interfere in your affairs. 

Good dates: 20, 22 and 24 
Lucky numbers: i, 4 and 8 
Favourable direction; West 

CANCER (21 June—20 
July) A very hectic week 
lies ahead of you You are, 
however, advised not to 
waste your time in bad 
company. Disappointments are in store for 
you but don't let this bother you. Romance 
will take a particularly happy turn. A word of 
advice, guard against deception, a ‘friend’ 
is out to deceive you. The health of your 
spouse may cause you some anxiety. 
Keep your temper under control. Letters 
may bring good news. 

Good dates: 22. 24 and 26 
Lucky numbers: 1. 5 and 6 
Favourable direction: South-west 


LEO (21 July—20 August) 

unexpected problem on 
the domestic front may 
wVW ^ crop up, which cpuld 
T^wriltii! bother you for some time. 
This IS not the time to pin your hope’s on 
members, of the opposite sex, you will 
have to put up with a great deal of 
opposition from them. Problems on the 
professional front will continue to bother 
you this week, loo The financial front looks 
bleak 

Good dates: 23, 24 and 25 

Lucky numbers: 3. 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: North 

VIRGO (21 August—20 
September) This, unfortu- 
nately, is not a very favour- 
sf^le week for you. Person- 
al problems will assume 
grave pmporiions and continue to worry 
you On the professional front, you may not 
meet with much success. Despite your 
honest efforts, you are likely to come 
under criticism from your superiors This is 
not the time to rely on your friends for 
support A good week for romance. 

Good dates: 20. 25 and 26 
Lucky numbers; 2. 8 and 9 
Favourable direction; East 

jsst i feagj LIBRA (21 September—20 
October) An excellent week 
(or romance Make full use 
of the chances that come 
your way and you will have 
a good time with your partner. Good 
fortune by way of financial gams and 
business expansion is forecast. A word of 
advice be on your guard for your enemies 
are on the prowl But do not be alarmed, for 
no harm will befall you. You may go out of 
town this week 
Good dates; 23, 25 and 26 
Lucky numbers; 4. 5 and 6 
Favourable direction; South-east 

SCORPIO (21 October—20 
November) Speculators and 
gamblers, this week you 
will have to exercise 
extreme self-control Risky 
ventures are likely to result in losses. On 
the professional front, progress will be 
steady provided you are tactful in dealing 
with your colleagues and superiors. Finan¬ 
cial prosperity will continue to elude you. 
The domestic front will remain peaceful 
and your spouse will give you all the 
support that you need. 

Good dates; 21. 23 and 25 
Lucky numbers: 3. 4 and 9 
Favourable direction: North-east 


SAGIHARIUS (21 Nevem- 
bar—20 Oecambor) Except 
for your health which 
r[ T | ?T^ shows signs of failing, this 
week will turn out to be 
moderately successful. For those in gov- ^ 
ernment service, a promotion is not unlike¬ 
ly. Excellent opportunities await those in ; 
business This week you are likely to get a ; 
chance to mix with people and establish ' 
contacts with influential persons. On the i 
financial front, ^ou may do well i 
Good dates: 22. 23 and 26 
Lucky numbers: i. 6 and 8 
Favourable direction: West 

raSL- . CAPRICORN (21 Decem- 
.‘HPIgll I bar—20 January) This, un- 
! fortunately, is not a very 

lucky week for you; 
businessmen are advised 
not to enter into new and risky ventures, 
others are advised to guard against ex¬ 
travagance Your determination and will 
power will help you solve some of "(je 
problems facing you this week Do not be 
unduly perturbed Rely on your friends to 
give you support when you need it most 
Good dates: 21. 22 and 24 
Lucky numbers; 7. 8 and 9 
Favourable direction: South 

AQUARIUS (21 January—20 
February) Financially, this is 
an excellent week. You will j 
be in a position to spend at J 
least quite a bit of money " 
(or a while. However, fresh loans may have 
to be undertaken primarily because a 
friend or a member of the family may ask 
you for financial assistance. A lucky break 
awaits you if you are a creative artist, so 
forge ahead and your efforts will be suc; 
cessful. A friendship is m the offing. 

Good dales: 24. 25 and 26 
Lucky numbers: 3, 6 and 9 
Favourable direction: East 

PISCES (21 February—20 
March) if you are the 
adventurous type, this is an 

^ 

prises and excitement will 
keep you on tenterhooks A lucky week for 
sportsmen too: your efforts will beJrt 
crowned with success. For businessmen ' 
and those in service, this will turn out to be i 
a moderately successful week. The 
domestic front will be a source of |oy and 
comfort. Letters will bring you good news. 

A good week for trekkers. 

Good datot; 20. 21 and 22 
Lucky numbart: 1. 2 and 4 
Favourable direction: North 


Star Partnari: Virgo—Leo 

The Leo man is of an extravagant and generous nature. But this is something that the Virgo woman apparently doesn't 
like. On the other hand, his extravagance may only lead her to become more and more miserly. She may be unable to 

understand his lavishness. 
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trait of the late Harekrushna 
Mehtab—a function whMi 
every political name worA 
its salt, from the Prime 
Minister downwards, 
attended. Together, the Pat* 
naiks have become a power¬ 
ful team. Jayanti, it is be¬ 
lieved, uses her influence in 
Delhi to ensure that the Cen¬ 
tre doesn’t consider having' 
her husband replaced. 

The search for 



M. KarunanMbl (left) with Rajnlkanth: pralalng aach othar 


Politics and 
cinema 

C inema and politics have 
been inseparable in 
Tamil N^du for decades now. 
And chief minister M. Karu- 
nanidhi—himself a script¬ 
writer—realises the import¬ 
ance of one for the other ftill 
well. Karunanidhi rarely pas¬ 
ses up an opportunity to 
attend social Actions orga¬ 
nised by Madras’ dream 
merchants. Posters of him 
with some superstar or the 
other find their way to the 
city’s walls ever so often. 

The chief minister’s 
favourite now appears to be 
Rajnikanth. On 6 August, 
Kaimnanidhi was present at a 
function to celebrate a 125- 
day run of the latest Rajni¬ 
kanth starrer. His speech on 
the occasion was peppered 
with praise of the star’s ta¬ 
lents. The members of the 
R^nikanth Fans Association 
were delighted. After all, it 
was not so long ago, when 
the' late MGR was in power, 
that everything possible was 
done to harass the star. And 
supposedly all because MGR 
resented his friendship with a 
certain Tamil heroine. Rajni¬ 
kanth himself is said to be 
delighted with Karunanidhi. 
He knows that in Tamil 
Nadu, cinema needs politics 
as much as politics needs 
cinema. 


Slvajl Qan«Mn: unauccaaaful 

The star that 
failed 


S outhern film stars who 
have turned politicians 
have usually been very suc¬ 
cessful. They have attained 
as much popularity as leaders 
as screen idols. TTie only ex¬ 
ception to this rule appears 
to be Sivaji Ganesan. 'The 
thespian has failed dismally in 
his role as a politician. After 
quitting the Congress(l) a 
couple of years ago, he flo¬ 
ated his own party, the 
Tamizhaga Munnetra Mun- 
nani (TMM). But the TMM 
fared miserably in the Tamil 
Nadu Assembly elections in 
January this year. 

And that’s not the end of 
Ganesan’s problems. His tiny 
outfit is riven with dissen- 
sicm. While a section is all set 


to return to the Congress 
fold, Ganesan is negotiating a 
merger with the Janata D^. 
Maybe he’ll have better luck 
in the Dal. 


The winning 
duo 

A t a time when most 
Congress chief minis¬ 
ters are faced with intra¬ 
party dissidence, one man 
remains free ft'om any such 


U nion minister Buta Singh 
is a man in search of a 
constituency. Recently, he 
sent a team of his cronies to 
check out whether the Pan- 
dharpur seat in Maharashtra 
was a ‘safe’ one. He is con¬ 
sidering Pandharpur because 
he believes he needs to 
change his seat if he wants to 
win. His present constituen¬ 
cy, Jalore in Rajasthan, is 
said to be ‘unsafe’ now as the 
home minister rarely 
bothered to visit it after he 
was elected. Buta Singh also 
knows that he doesn’t stand 
a chance in his home state of 



J.B. Patnaik; fraa from dlaaidanca Jayanti Patnalk; tha Idaal wifa 


trouble—Orissa’s J. B. Pat¬ 
naik. The only alternative to 
the chief minister, it is said, 
is his wife Jayanti Patnaik. 
Mrs Patnaik, the Lok Sabha 
MP ft’om Cuttack and presi¬ 
dent of the All India Mahila 
Congress, is becoming an 
increasin^y powei^ figure 
in the Congress’ kheme of 
things. Recently, she orga¬ 
nised the unveiling of a por- 


Punjab. 

Another senior Congress¬ 
man who may have to change 
his constituency is the exter¬ 
nal affairs minister, P. Nara- 
simha Rao. Rao was elected 
the last time around from 
Ramtek in Maharashtra be¬ 
cause of similar reasons— 
with NTR’s hold over Andhra 
Pradesh, he couldn’t risk a 
contest in his home state, a 
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Much ado about 
Puri 


B y itself, the resignation 
of columnist and car¬ 
toonist Rajinder Puri from 
the national executive of the 
Janata Dai is not of ear¬ 
thi-shaking imiwrtance. But 
the manner in which the 
government-owned media 
played it up would lead one to 
believe that Puri was a poli¬ 
tical heavyweight. Doordar- 
shan, for instance, had it as 
second lead in its English 
news broadcast. Moreover, 
it referred only to selected 
parts of Puri’s resignation 
letter—the bits that were 
embarrassing to the Con¬ 
gress were conveniently left 
out. Yes, Puri did describe 
the Dal as a party where 
sycophancy then's, but he 
also said it had got "tix) close 
to Congress culture for com¬ 
fort”. And he did say that he 
“sees no indication of the 
Janata Dal ever becoming an 
instrument of social change”, 
but at the same time he 
predicted that it would win 
the next election. All editing 
is selective but this is not 
what textbooks for journal¬ 
ists have in mind. 

Speaking out 

H aryana strongman Devi 
Lid’s relationship with 
Janata Dal president V.P. 
Singh has always had its ups 

V.P. Singh (l•tt); confuMd and Devi 




Rallndar Purl: unwarranted publicity 

and downs. Right now it < 

appears very down. Recent- | 

ly, during a meeting with 1 

newsmen at Lucknow’s I 

press club, Devi 1^1 criti- I 

cised the Raja openly for the ! 

first time. The provocation i 

was the contradictory state- c 

ments that the Raja has been I 

making on the I-)ars attitude I 

to the Bharatiya Janata f’arty 1 

(BJP). Lai said that V.P. i 

Singh was changing his 
stance on the BJP every day 
and that this has led to con- ^ 
siderable confusion among | 

party workers. 

Lai’s courage to come out ' 
against the Raja could have I 
something to do with Chan- | 
dra Shekhar. It is believed r 
that Shekhar and Lai—who a 
fell out after teaming up r 

sometime in February this f 

year to have their men ( 

I Lcl; criticising the Raja openly 


elected to important party 
posts in Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar—are back to being 
friends again. Lai’s wily 
lieutenant, Sharad Yadav, is 
said to have effected the 
patch-up. It is perhaps no 
coincidence that Shekhar told 
the press in Chandigarh, on 
the same day that Lai spoke 
his mind, that “V. P. Singh is 
not my leader”. 

Of fables and 
men 

I t seems very far-fetched 
but it is believed by a 
number of politicians in Delhi 
and Uttar Pradesh. The 
rumour goes that the Com¬ 
ptroller and Auditor General 
(CAG), T.N. Chaturvedi, is 
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planning to contest the Lok 
Sabha election from the Far- 
rukhabad constituency in 
UP. An item in a local news¬ 
paper went as for as saying 
that he has accepted the 
Janata Dal’s offer to be its 
candidate either in Famikha- 
bad or its adjoining consti¬ 
tuency, Kannauj. 

If the rumours have gained ^ 
credenc^ it is because Far- 
rukhabad, being a Brahmin- 
dominated constituency, is a 
plausible seat for someone, 
like Chaturvedi to contest ’ 
Moreover, two Janata Dal 
leaders recently visited the 
constituency in order to 
“check it out”. Could tWs 



T.N. Chaturvpdl: aubluct of 
•peculation 

have been done for Chatur- 
vedi’s sake? Perhaps, but the 
rumour is still somewhat dif¬ 
ficult to believe. 


Staying put 


T he All India Congress 
Committee (AICC-I) will 
have to wait until next yeiT 
before it can move into its 
spank ing new office. Sources 
within the AICC(I) say that 
although the new office, 
Jawahar Bhatyan, will be in¬ 
augurated on Nehru’s birth¬ 
day on 14 November this 
year, it will be occupied only 
after the general election. "It 
&kes at least a month to 
shift. And we don’t want to 
‘destabilise’ our office during 
the election,’.’ says an AIC^^ 
C(I) joint secretary, a 
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Wills Filter set the filter trend in cigarettes 

long years ago. Today it’s still the finert. _ 

In taste, in satisfaction. Hand-picked Virginia 
tobaccos married to an efficient filter make i 
Millions of smokers have discovered it, 

^en stayed with it. 


it so. 
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